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EMMET  ON  WOMEN— Nearly  Ready. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  UF  GYNECOLOGY,  for 

the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Woman's  Hospital,  New  York,  etc.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  900  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

Dr.  Emmet  is  so  widely  known  as  among  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  have  made  g>'naecoIogy 
a  peculiarly  American  science  that  the  profession  cannot  fail  to  welcome  a  work  in  which  he  has 
condensed  the  results  of  his  long  and  extensive  experience.  He  has  sought  to  consider  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  females  in  a  manner  which  will  adapt  the  volume  not  only  to  the 
wants  of  the  student  as  a  text-book,  but  to  those  of  the  practitioner  as  an  aid  in  the  emergencies  of 
daily  practice.  A  special  feature  of  the  work  will  be  found  in  the  numerous  condensed  tables, 
which  convey  at  a  glance,  and  within  the  narrowest  compass,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
the  many  thousand  cases  which  have  passed  under  the  care  of  the  author.  With  trifling  exceptions, 
the  illustrations  arc  all  original,  and  the  volume  will  be  found  in  every  point  of  typographical  exe- 
cution worthy  of  the  distinguished  position  which  Is  confidently  anticipated  for  it. 


THOMAS  ON  WOMEN— Fourth  Edition. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

By  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  etc. 
Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume 
of  over  800  pages,  with  191  illustrations:  cloth,  $5;  leather,  $6. 

Dr.  Thoma.s's  work  is  a  model  of  perfection,  >  ians  have  deemed  it  worthy  of  translation  into 
cla.ssical  yet  clinical  in  all  its  details;  concise,  |  their  own  languages.  The  great  charm  of  the 
yet  ample  in  its  description  of  disease,  systemati-  ,  work  is  that,  under  the  one  heading  we  are  seek- 
cal,  complete,  and  circumstantial.  It  is  but  five  {  ing,  whether  it  be  dysmenorrhcea,  sterility,  or 
years  since  its  first  appearance,  and  already  a  1  metritis,  we  find  everything  we  need,  a  veritable 
fourth  edition—^  goodly  octavo  of  800  pages,  ,  muitum  t'n  /arvo. — Brtt.  and /'or.  Ated.-Chir, 
with  nearly  200  illustrations — has  been  called  Tor.  ^  /^rv .,  Jan.  1876. 
No  wonder  that  the  Germans,  French,  and  ItaU  < 
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Obstetric  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  etc.  Second  American,  from 
the  Second  Enlarged  and  Revised  English  Edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  784  pages,  with  181  illustrations:  cloth,  $4  50;  leather,  $5  50. 
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OOLLIVt,     PRIKTBR 


The  last  twenty-five  years  tuve  witnessed  marvellous  progreas  J 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  cliildren'a  diseases,  and  of  their  1 
therapeutic  requirements.      The  closer  study  of  symptoms,  the  | 
more  general  recording  and  publishing  of  clinical  facta,  and  post- 
mortem appearances,  the  discussions  iu  medical  societies,  which 
have  awakened  keen  interest,    the  recent   translation   into  our 
tongue  of  treatises,  written  by  masters  of  the  profession  on  the  i 
Continent,  the  activity  of  the  medical  journals,  which  immediately  I 
inform  us  of  all  valuable  discoveries  in  medicine,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  arc  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  agencies  which  1 
efiecteil  6o  desirable  a  result.    Of  the  ample  material  thus  placed 
within  reach,  I   have  sedulously  endeavored  to  make  use. 

Since  I  was  informed  a  year  ago,  that  a  fourth  edition  of  this  i 
treatise  would  be  called  for,  I  have  employed  almost  every  leisure 
moment,  which  could  be  spared  from  necessary  professional  duties, 
in  revising  the  text,  and  incorporating  in  it  whatever  was  new  and 
useful,  so  that  it  might  fairly  and  fully  represent  the  present  state -1 
of  our  knowledge.  I  have  therefore  entirely  rewritten  several  of  1 
the  chapters,  and  have  made  corrections  and  additions  on  nearly  j 
every  page ;  yet,  by  the  adoption  of  a  somewhat  closer  ty]>c,  these  1 
additions  have  been  accommodated  with  but  little  increase  in  the  | 
bulk  of  the  volume. 

During  these  late  years  the  changes  which  have  been  made  iol 
the  therapeutics  of  children's  diseases  are  numerous.  Depressing! 
medicines  have  been  for  the  most  part  laid  aside,  and  those  sub-  j 
stituted  which  fulfil  the  indications,  while  they  sustain  or  do  not  J 
reduce  the  strength.  New  and  valuable  medicines  have  been  1 
added  to  our  pharmacopceia,  as  the  bromides,  and  hydrate  of  chio*  J 
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VI  PREFACE. 

ral.  Certain  heretofore  unknown  or  vaguely  known  eiFects  of  old 
remedies  have  been  demonstrated  and  accepted,  as  of  quinine  and 
digitalis,  so  that  these  are  used  for  purposes  for  which,  till  recently, 
more  depressing,  and  therefore  objectionable  agents,  were  employed. 
Moreover,  the  need  felt  of  making  prescriptions  for  children  as 
little  nauseous  as  possible — stimulated  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
fact  that  a  system  has  spread  through  the  community,  whose  one 
merit  was  that  the  medicines  which  it  employed  were  readily 
taken  by  the  youngest  child — has  led  to  many  changes  in  the 
form  of  the  remedies  employed,  and  in  the  modes  of  prescribing. 
Aiding  in  this  object,  of  rendering  medicines  palatable  for  chil- 
dren, pharmaceutical  chemistry  has  in  these  recent  times  furnished 
many  preparations,  which  are  much  more  readily  administered 
than  the  cruder  and  more  bulky  substances  formerly  employed. 
In  view  of  these  changes  in  our  materia  medica  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  rewrite  a  large  proportion  of  the  prescriptions  con- 
tained in  the  text,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  sufficiently  tested 
either  in  my  private  practice,  or  in  the  institutions  with  which  I 
have  an  official  connection. 

I  esteem  it  a  very  great  privilege,  and  one  which  greatly  en- 
hances the  value  of  this  book,  that  I  am  connected  with  three  of 
the  large  charities  of  New  York  in  which  children  are  treated, 
and  which  afford  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  observation.  In 
one  of  these  about  8000  children  are  treated  annually.  To  the 
Sisters,  and  my  colleagues  of  the  N.  Y.  Foundling  Asylum,  to 
Dr.  Angcll  of  the  N.  Y.  Infant  Asylum,  and  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  the  Out-Door  Poor,  I  am  under 
many  obligations  for  their  generous  and  earnest  co-operation  in 
the  study  of  such  cases  as  demanded  minute  and  daily  examina- 
tions. 

No.  227  W.  FoRTT-xiNTii  Strkbt,  N.  Y. 
February,  1879. 
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PART    I. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Infancy  and  childhood  arc  in  certain  respects  the  most  important  and 
interesting  periods  of  life.  To  the  physiologist  they  are  especially  inter- 
esting, lH»cause  they  are  the  |)eriods  of  development  and  of  greatest  func- 
tional activity  ;  to  the  (pathologist,  because  in  them  many  diseases  occur 
which  are  rarely  or  never  observed  in  the  other  periods,  or  which  present 
in  these  (periods  peculiar  features ;  to  the  physician  and  vital  statistician, 
because  in  them  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  sickness,  and  largest 
number  of  deaths. 

Infancy  extends  from  birth  to  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years,  or  till 
the  completion  of  tirst  dentition.  In  infancy  the  organs  are  delicately 
orgsmized,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  water,  and  hence  are  easily 
injured.  In  this  period  the  bniin  is  rapidly  developed — more  so  than  any 
otiier  organ  ;  animal  matter  predominates  in  the  bones ;  the  arteries  are 
relatively  large,  the  muscles  small ;  the  superficial  veins  are  small.  Fat 
is  absent  from  the  interior  of  the  body,  but  abundant,  in  well-nourished 
infants,  underneath  the  integument.  The  skin  is  delicate,  and  its  tem()er- 
ature  not  much  below  that  of  the  blood.  At  birth  it  has  a  reddish  hue, 
and  is  covert»d  with  soft  fine  hairs  (lanugo).  The  reddish  hue  gradually 
fades  into  the  healthy  tint  of  infancy,  and  the  hairs  fall  out.  In  the  first 
two  months  the  sweat-glands  have  little  functional  activity,  sensible  per- 
spinition  being  quite  rare.  Subsequently  perspiration  is  freer,  and  in 
ceruiin  diseased  states  (rachitis,  etc.)  is  abundant.  The  sebaceous  glands 
in  the  first  half  of  infancy  are  active,  particularly  upon  the  scalp,  pro- 
ducing often  a  pale  yellow  incrustation,  consisting  of  sebaceous  matter 
and  epidermic  cells. 

The  scfcretions  from  the  mucous  surfaces  commence  at  an  early  period. 
At  birth  the  surface  of  the  digestive  tube  is  covered  with  more  or  less 
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mucus,  often  in  considerable  quantity.  The  meconium  is  not  considered, 
as  formerly,  to  be  a  product  of  intestinal  secretion.  It  consists  of  flat  epi- 
thelial cells,  fine  hairs,  oil-globules,  crystals  of  cholesterin,  and  brownish 
or  yellowish  masses  of  coloring  matter,  probably  from  the  liver.  It  is 
supposed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  coloring  matter,  the  meconium  is 
derived  mainly  from  the  amniotic  fluid  which  the  foetus  has  swallowed. 

The  most  wonderful  change  occurring  in  the  system  at  birth,  through 
the  exigencies  of  the  new  life,  is  that  in  the  circulation.  The  flow  of  blood 
being  interrupted,  thrombi  form  in  the  umbilical  vein,  and  arteries,  and 
in  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and  ductus  venosus,  and  these  vessels  gradually 
atrophy,  becoming  finally  shrivelled  but  permanent  cords.  I  have  many 
times  at  autopsies  removed  the  plug  from  the  ductus  arteriosus  when  death 
had  occurred  as  late  as  the  third  week.  The  foramen  ovale  closes  slowly. 
I  have  ordinarily  found  it  open  till  near  the  end  of  the  first  half  year,  but 
the  valve  closes  fully  the  aperture,  so  that  there  is  no  detriment  to  the 
circulation.  Both  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  more  frequent  during 
infancy  than  childhood,  and  are  more  readily  accelerated  by  moral  and 
j)hysical  causes. 

The  stomach  is  less  elongated  and  emesis  more  readily  produced  than 
in  the  adult.  The  liver  is  large,  occupying  at  birth  nearly  half  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  but  it  grows  smaller  in  successive  months.  The  appe- 
tite is  good  and  digestion  active,  so  that  hunger,  when  appeased,  soon  re- 
turns. The  thymus  gland,  at  birth  about  the  size  of  an  unexpanded  lung, 
slowly  atrophies,  but  it  does  not  totally  disappear  till  after  infancy. 

The  kidneys,  distinctly  lobulated  at  birth,  gradually  change  their  form, 
so  as  to  present  in  the  last  part  of  infancy  nearly  the  shape  of  the  organ 
in  the  adult.  The  renal  secretion  commences  early,  even  before  birth. 
The  kidneys  seldom  undergo  degenerative  changes  as  in  the  adult,  but 
they  are  liable  to  congestions  and  inflammations.  During  the  first  month, 
and  especially  the  first  fortnight,  crystals  of  uric  acid,  and  the  urates,  are 
often  found  in  the  urine,  in  a  state  of  apparent  health,  causing  more  or 
less  fretfulness  in  their  elimination,  staining  the  diaper,  and  not  infre- 
quently being  arrested  in  the  tubules  of  the  pyramids,  where  they  can  be 
seen  as  pink-colored  spots  or  lines  (uric  acid  infarction).  These  dejM)sits 
of  uric  acid  and  the  urates  may  even  occur  in  the  foetus,  producing  ob- 
struction and  inflammation  of  the  renal  tubes.  Congenital  cystic  degen- 
eration of  the  kidneys  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Virchow,  due  to  them.  In 
early  infancy  the  senses  are  imperfectly  developed,  the  eyes  being  at- 
tracted only  by  bright  objects,  and  the  sense  of  hearing  affected  only  by 
loud  noises.  Sleep  is  the  normal  state  in  the  first  weeks  of  life ;  as  the 
age  of  the  infant  increases,  less  and  less  sleep  is  required  ;  but  the  oldest 
infants  need  more  than  children,  and  several  hours  more  than  adults. 

The  new-born  infant  is  apparently  destitute  of  mental  faculties.  It 
seeks  the  breast  by  instinct,  and  it  exhibits  no  perception  or  reflection. 
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The  loud  cries  with  which  it  commences  its  existence  are  not  from  anger 
or  sufTering ;  they  appear  to  be  normal,  like  the  act  of  nursing,  and  provi- 
dentially designed  in  order  to  expand  the  lungs.  It  is  not  till  the  close, 
or  near  the  close,  of  the  first  month,  that  the  gray  substance  of  the  bniin 
begins  to  appear — the  probable  seat  of  the  mind,  and  tlie  source  of  all 
mental  phenomena.  Perception  and  curiosity  are  early  manifested.  The 
infant,  as  Edmund  Burke  has  remarked,  is  constantly  seeking  new  objects 
for  its  amusement,  rejecting  old  playthings  for  such  as  possess  more 
novelty.  Reflection,  a  higher  faculty  of  the  mind,  appears  at  a  later 
period.  The  mind  and  the  bodily  organs  in  infancy  are,  in  a  high  degree, 
impressionable.  Anger  is  excited  by  trivial  causes,  but  is  easily  appeased ; 
and  the  various  functions  in  the  system  are  disturbed  by  agencies  which 
in  youth  or  manhood  would  have  no  appreciable  efi'ect. 

Childhood  extends  from  infancy  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years  or  puberty. 
It  is  a  period  of  great  physical  activity,  and  of  rapid  growth.  The  func- 
tions of  the  various  organs  are  performed  with  more  moderation  than  in 
infancy,  and  are  less  frequently  deranged.  The  volume  of  the  brain  con- 
tinues to  increase  rapidly,  and  it  becomes  firmer  than  in  infancy.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  the  seventh  year  the  weight  of  this  organ  has  doubled. 
The  mind  now  exerts  a  controlling  influence  over  the  actions  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  digestive  organs  have  changed,  so  tliat  solid  food  is  reciuired. 
Most  of  the  glandular  organs  are  less  active  than  in  the  greater  part  of 
infancy,  and  some  of  them,  as  the  liver,  are  relatively  smaller.  The 
pulse  and  respiration  gradually  become  less  frequent  as  the  child  advances 
in  age. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CARE  OP  THE  MOTHER  IN  PREGNANCY. 

The  frequency  of  miscarriages  and  still-births,  and  the  large  number 
of  ill-formed  and  puny  infants,  born  to  a  precarious  and  short  existence, 
render  imperative,  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  a  strict  observance  of  the 
laws  of  health,  and  an  avoidance  of  all  exciting  or  i)erturbating  influ- 
ences during  the  time  when  the  foetus  is  being  developed.  The  diet  should 
be  plain  and  easily  digested,  but  nutritious.  There  is  often  a  craving  in 
pregnancy  for  unusual  articles  of  food.  These  may  sometimes  be  allowed 
within  certain  limits,  provided  that  they  are  such  as  do  not  derange  the 
stomach.  Meats  and  animal  broths,  together  with  vegetables  and  fari- 
naceous food,  should  constitute  the  ordinary  diet,  and  should  be  taken  at 
reguiar  intervals. 

Daily  exercise,  never  violent,  but  moderate  and  gentle,  is  requisite.    No 
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exercise  is  better,  none  safer  and  more  likely  to  contribute  to  cheerfulness 
and  healthy  functional  activity  of  the  organs,  than  the  ordinary  household 
duties.  Lifting  heavy  weights,  or  work  which,  like  washing  and  ironing, 
causes  great  and  continued  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  should  be 
avoided.  Such  exercise  is  highly  injurious,  and  is  apt  to  produce  prema- 
ture labor.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  on  foot,  or  by  an  easy  conveyance, 
conduces  to  the  health  of  the  mother  and  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  foetus.  On  the  other  hand,  rapid  riding  over  rough  roads  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  modes  of  exercise.  It  has  been  known  to  destroy  the 
foetus,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  apparently  vigorous.  When  such 
a  result  occurs,  there  is  probably  more  or  less  detachment  of  the  placenta. 

It  being  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  health  of  the  mother 
should  continue  good  during  gestation,  any  disease  which  she  may  have  in 
this  i)eriod,  and  which  affects  her  nutrition  or  the  character  of  her  blood, 
should  be  promptly  cured  if  pi*acticable,  and  with  the  least  possible  reduc- 
tion of  the  vital  powers.  Intermittent  fever,  occurring  during  gestation, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  continue.  It  seriously  retards  foetal  develop- 
ment, and  may  produce  miscarriage.  Unless  it  is  controlled  by  proper 
measures,  the  offspring,  though  bom  at  term,  is  puny  and  emaciated. 
Syphilis,  in  the  pregnant  woman,  also  requires  treatment.  This  disease, 
readily  transmitted  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus  through  the  ovum  or  the 
uterine  circulation,  may  be  eradicated  by  anti-syphilitic  treatment  of  the 
mother,  or  at  least  so  modified  that  the  infant  is  born  vigorous  and  healthy. 

Tlie  pregnant  woman  should  avoid  all  causes  of  undue  mental  excite- 
ment. This  is  almost  as  necessary  as  the  avoidance  of  great  physical 
exertion.  There  is,  during  pregnancy,  unusual  susceptibility  to  mental 
impressions,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  not  only  by  the  woman 
herself,  but  by  those  who  associate  with  her. 

Strong  emotions,  whether  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  anger,  affect  primarily  the 
nervous  system,  but  indirectly  most  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  Observa- 
tions have  long  established  the  fact,  that  such  emotions  influence  the  state 
and  functions  not  only  of  the  digestive  and  glandular,  but  muscular  organs, 
as  the  heart  and  uterus.  Physicians  are  familiar  with  cases  in  which 
vivid  mental  impressions  produced  uterine  contractions,  and  even  mis- 
carriage, or  have  disturbed  the  catamenial  function.  Therefore,  the 
associations  and  cares  of  pregnant  women  should  be  such  as  conduce  to 
cheerfulness  and  equanimity. 

It  is  the  popular  belief,  and  the  belief  of  many  physicians,  that  vivid 
mental  impressions  sometimes  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  development  of 
the  foetus.  Many  cases  are  on  record  in  which  infants  were  born  with 
marks  or  deformities,  corresponding  in  character  with  objects  which  had 
been  seen  and  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  maternal  mind  at  some 
period  of  gestation.  Whether  the  mind  of  the  mother  exerts  a  control- 
ling influence  on  the  form  and  color  of  the  foetus,  is  a  subject  of  great 
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interest  to  the  psychologist  as  well  as  physiologist  and  physician,  since  it 
involves  no  less  a  question  than  the  power  and  scope  of  the  human  mind. 
Violent  emotions,  it  is  admitted,  may  afTect  directly  most  of  the  important 
organs  in  the  system.  They  may  derange  the  liver,  causing  jaundice, 
accelerate,  or  for  a  moment  suspend,  the  heart's  action,  stimulate  the  kid- 
neys, causing  diuresis,  or  even  the  intestinal  follicles,  causing  watery 
evacuations.  But  with  all  these  organs  the  hrain  is  connected  by  nerves 
which  anatomy  reveals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mother  and  foetus  have 
a  distinct  existence  as  regards  their  nervous  systems,  and  even  their  blood. 
Still,  the  multitude  of  facts  which  liave  accumulated  justify  the  belief 
that  deformity  or  other  abnormal  development  of  the  fwtus  is,  sometimes, 
due  to  the  emotions  of  tlie  mother.  Some  of  the  cases  related  by  Dr. 
Whitehead,  in  his  work  on  hereditary  diseases,  are  very  striking  and  dif- 
ficult to  explain  on  the  ground  of  coincidence.  I  have  met  the  following 
ciises.  An  Irish  woman  of  strong  emotions  and  superstitions  was  passing 
along  a  street  in  the  first  months  of  her  gestation,  wlien  she  was  accosted 
by  a  beggar,  who  raised  her  hand,  destitute  of  thumb  and  fingers,  and  in 
**  God's  name"  asked  for  alms.  The  woman  passed  on  ;  but  reflecting  in 
whose  name  money  was  asked,  felt  that  she  had  committed  a  great  sin  in 
refusing  assistance.  She  returned  to  the  place  where  she  liad  met  the 
beggar,  and  on  different  days,  but  never  afterwards  saw  her.  Harassed 
by  the  thought  of  her  imaginary  sin,  so  that  for  weeks,  according  to  her 
statement,  she  was  made  wretched  by  it,  she  approached  her  confinement. 
A  female  infant  was  born,  otherwise  perfect,  but  lacking  the  fingers  and 
thumb  of  one  hand.  Tlie  deformed  limb  was  on  the  same  side,  and  it 
seemed  to  the  mother  to  resemble  precisely  that  of  the  beggar.  In  another 
case  which  I  met,  a  very  similar  malformation  wtis  attributed  by  the 
mother  of  the  child  to  an  accident  occurring  to  a  near  rehvtive,  which 
necessitated  amputation  during  the  time  of  her  gestation.  I  examined 
both  of  these  children  with  defective  limbs,  and  have  no  doubt  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  parents.  In  May,  18G8,  I  removed  a  supernumerary 
thumb  from  an  infant,  whose  mother,  a  baker's  wife,  gjive  me  tlie  following 
history  :  No  one  of  the  family,  and  no  ancestor,  to  her  knowledge,  pre- 
sented this  deformity.  In  the  early  months  of  her  gestation  she  sold 
•  bread  from  the  counter,  and  nearly  every  day  a  child  with  double  thumb 
came  in  for  a  penny  roll,  presenting  the  penny  between  the  thumb  and  the 
finger.  After  the  third  month  she  left  the  bakery,  but  the  malformation 
was  so  impressed  upon  her  mind,  that  she  was  not  surprised  to  see  it  repro- 
duced in  her  infant. 

Professor  William  A.  Hammond,  of  this  city,  in  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  "Influence  of  the  Maternal  Mind,"  etc.  {Quarterly  Journal  of 
Psychological  Medicine^  January,  18G8),  says :  "  The  chances  of  these 
instances,  and  others  which  I  have  mentioned,  being  due  to  coincidence, 
are  iofinitesimally  small^  and  though  I  am  careful  not  to  reason  upon  the 
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principle  of  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  I  cannot,  nor  do  I  think  any 
other  j)erson  can,  no  matter  how  logical  may  be  his  mind,  reason  fairly 
against  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  such  cases.  The  correctness 
of  the  facts  can  only  be  questioned  ;  if  these  be  accepted,  the  probabilities 
are  tlioussinds  of  millions  to  one,  that  the  relation  between  the  phenomena 
is  direct."  Professor  Dalton  also  says  {Human  Physiology)^  "There  is 
now  little  room  for  doubt  that  various  deformities  and  deficiencies  of  the 
foitus,  conformably  to  the  popular  belief,  do  really  originate  in  certain 
cases  from  nervous  impressions,  such  as  disgust,  fear,  or  anger,  experienced 
by  the  mother."  The  observations  on  which  this  belief  is  based  relate 
both  to  man  and  the  lower  animals.  A  very  strong  argument  in  its  sup- 
port is,  as  Professor  Hammond  remarks,  the  popular  opinion,  which  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  Jacob  (Genesis  xxx).  An  almost  universal  sentiment, 
running  through  centuries,  is  rarely  wholly  fallacious.  It  has  some  truth 
for  its  foundation,  especially  when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  subject  is  one 
of  observation. 

If  maternal  emotions  affect  the  development  of  the  exterior  of  the 
foetus,  as  observations  show,  and  physiologists  admit,  the  presumption  is 
strong  that  they  may  affect  also  the  proper  development  and  adjustment 
of  the  parts  of  the  brain,  an  organ  so  complex  and  delicate,  and  may 
therefore  give  rise  to  idiocy.  Dr.  Seguin  {Idiocy  and  its  Treatment^  etc. 
New  York,  186G)  thus  remarks  on  this  point :  "  Impressions  will,  some- 
times, reach  the  foetus,  in  its  recess,  cut  off  its  legs  or  arms,  or  inflict  large 
flesh  wounds,  before  birth,  .  .  .  from  which  we  surmise  that  idiocy  holds 
unknown  though  certain  relations  to  maternal  impressions,  as  modifica- 
tions to  placental  nutrition." 

And  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  abnormalities  of  structure,  occurring 
from  whatever  cause,  are  apt  to  be  propagated  to  descendants.  Dr.  Car- 
penter and  others  relate  instances  among  the  lower  animals,  and  similar 
instances  of  transmission  have  now  and  tlien  been  observed  in  the  human 
race.  Thus,  in  the  issue  of  Nature  for  March  7th,  1878,  it  is  stated  on 
the  authority  of  M.  Lenglen,  a  physician  of  Arras,  that  a  certain  M. 
Gamelon  in  the  last  century  had  two  great  thumbs  on  each  hand,  and 
two  great  toes  on  each  foot ;  this  peculiarity  did  not  appear  in  the  son, 
but  it  reappeared  in  the  three  succeeding  generations,  so  that  some  of  the 
great-great-grandchildren  possessed  it  in  as  marked  a  degree  as  their 
ancestors. 

In  view  of  such  important  facts,  the  duty  of  the  pregnant  woman  is 
rendered  the  more  imperative  to  avoid  the  presence  of  disagreeable  and 
unsightly  objects,  as  well  as  all  causes  of  excitement,  and  to  remove,  as 
soon  as  possible,  vivid  and  unpleasant  impressions,  by  quiet  diversion  of 
the  mind. 

The  disastrous  results  upon  the  foetus  of  severe  injuries  received  by  the 
mother  are  well  know  to  the  profession,  for  premature  labor  and  death  of 
the  child,  or  feebleness  from  its  prematurity,  are  common  results  of  such 
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the  child  may  be  so  injured  as  lo  be  derortncd 


ftcvidcnts.     In  rare  ii 

for  life,  as  in  the  foHowiug  inter- 

estinji;  ease  :  Ricliard  L.,  aged  six 

years,  eaiiie,  in  January,  1877,  to 

tlie  children's  class  in  the  Bureau 

for   the   relief   of    the    Oui-Door 

Poor.     The  following  history  was 

obtained:     On    November    27th, 

1»70,  one  month  before  the  birth 

of  Kicliaril,  llic  mother  fell  heavily 

on    the    ice    when  stepping   from 

a  city  car.     Uterine  hemorrhage 

resulted,    which   continued    more 

or  less  freely,  producing  marked 

|uUlor  till  her  confinement,  which 

occurred    December    23d.      The 

position  of  the  child  in  ulero  was 

crosswise,  but  nothing    untoward 

wcurred  in  the  delivery.     Imme- 
diately   after   its   birth,    when    it 

was  being  washed  by  the  nurse, 

k  blister,  about  one  inch  in  diame- 
ter, was  observed  on  the  right  srde  of  the  thorax,  located  about  one 
inch  beluw  and  two  and  a  half  incites  extenially  to  the  nipple.  A 
cicatrix  resulted  which  now  marks  the  site  of  the  sore.  When  tlie  blister 
healed,  the  child  seemed  entirely  well,  and  nothing  more  was  tliought  of 
the  uiiuDual  occurrence  of  an  intra-utcrine  vesication,  till  nearly  half  a 
year  liad  elapsed,  when  the  thorax  below  the  nipple  and  at  the  site  of  the 
cicarrix  was  observed  to  be  depressed,  and  the  depression  has  continued 
lo  the  extent  indicated  in  the  wood-cut. 

The  ribs  at  the  point  of  depression  arc  found  to  be  widely  separated ; 
the  rib  below  being  pushed  downward  so  as  to  form  one  side  of  the  tri- 
angle, its  cartih^  the  second  side,  and  the  rib  above  the  liy]K)tlienuse. 
The  distance  of  the  {terpen dicular  line  passing  from  the  coslo-chondral 
articulation  of  the  lower  rib  to  the  upjKT  rib,  or  the  hypothcniisu,  is  two 
an{l  a  half  inches  by  measurement.  The  depression  in  this  triangular 
space  evidently  resulted  gradually  from  the  wide  separation  of  the  ribs, 
and  the  coDsequent  loss  of  resiliency  in  the  thoracic  walls  in  the  s|mico 
destitute  of  bony  support.  Tim  child  lay  crosswise  in  utero,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  injury  was  produced  by  the  pressure  of  its  arm  against 
the  ribs  during  the  fall.  Cases  like  the  above,  and  the  graver  cases  in 
which  fcelfll  life  is  sacrificed,  or  the  cliild  is  born  to  a  puny  and  uncertain 
existence  from  prematurity,  show  the  very  great  importance  of  a  quiet 
and  regular  life  on  the  part  of  one  who  is  about  to  become  a  mother ;  for 
bodily  injuries,  like  unpleasant  sights,  occur  when  least  expected. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

MORTALITY  OF  EARLY  LIFE :    ITS  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION. 

No  fact  18  better  known  in  the  profession,  than  that  the  first  years  of 
life  constitute  the  period  of  greatest  mortality. 

In  England,  where  there  is  an  accurate  registration  of  births  and  deaths, 
statistics  show  fifteen  deaths  in  every  hundred  infants  in  the  first  year  of 
life,  and  between  four  and  five  deaths  in  the  first  month.  Statistics  on  the 
continent  correspond  with  those  in  England,  as  reganls  the  periods  of 
greatest  mortality.  Qu^telet  says  :  ....  "  There  die  during  the  first 
month  after  birth,  four  times  as  many  children  as  during  the  second  month 
after  birth,  and  almost  as  many  as  during  the  entirety  of  the  two  years  that 
follow  the  first  year,  although  even  then  the  mortality  is  high.  The  tables 
of  mortality  prove,  in  fact,  that  one-tenth  of  children  bom  die  before  the 
first  month  has  been  completed." 

In  this  country,  in  consequence  of  deficient  registration  of  births,  the 
percentage  of  deaths  to  births  cannot  he  accurately  ascertained.  In  this 
city,  53  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  occur  under  the  age  of  ^ve 
years,  and  2G  per  cent,  under  the  age  of  one  year.  According  to  the  census 
of  1865,  there  were  in  New  York  City  95,020  children  under  the  age  of  five 
years,  and  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1865,  49,000  children  five 
years  old  and  under  had  died.  Therefore,  according  to  these  statistics, 
more  than  one-third  of  all  the  infants  born  in  this  city  die  under  the  age 
of  ^ye  years.  An  error,  however,  occurs  from  the  fact  that,  while  the 
death  statistics  were  complete,  it  is  known  there  were  more  children  in  the 
city  than  were  embraced  in  the  census  returns.  Still  it  may,  I  think,  be 
safely  stated  that  one-fourth  of  the  children  born  in  this  city  die  before  the 
age  of  five  years. 

In  less  crowded  cities  and  the  rural  districts,  it  is  known  that  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  in  the  first  years  of  life  to  the  total  number  of  deaths  is 
considerably  less  than  in  New  Y^ork  City,  but  it  is  nevertheless  large. 

As  the  child  advances  towards  puberty,  the  liability  to  sickness  and 
death  gradually  diminishes,  but  even  the  last  years  of  childhood  present  a 
considerably  larger  percentage  of  deaths  to  the  population  than  does  youth 
or  manhood. 

The  causes  of  this  great  mortality  of  infants  and  children,  and  the  means 
of  diminishing  it,  deserve  careful  consideration. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  conspire  to  produce  it  are  to  a  considerable 
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extent  unavoidable.  Such  are  congenital  vices  of  formation  of  internal 
organs.  Many  of  the  internal  malformations  necessarily  occasion  an  early 
(Ifath.  Cases  of  anencephalus,  most  cases  of  congenital  hydrocephalus,  of 
spina  bifida,  of  cyanosis,  are  fatal  before  the  close  of  infancy.  These  de- 
fects of  formation  we  cannot  detect  before  birth,  and  their  causes  are  often 
obscure.  Some  of  them  seem  to  result  from  inflammation,  believed  to  be, 
occasionally,  syphilitic,  developed  at  some  period  of  firtal  existence.  Other 
internal  malformations  are  attributable  to  perturbating  influences,  openiting 
tem|K)rarily  on  the  mother  during  gestation,  liut  in  a  large  pro[K)rtion  of 
cases,  we  cannot  assign  the  cause.  Obviously,  only  partial  success  can 
attend  our  efforts,  as  regards  prevention  in  these  cjises,  and  almost  no  suc- 
c«*ss,  as  regards  the  use  of  remedial  measures. 

Another  obvious  cause  of  the  great  mortality  of  early  life,  is  natural 
feebleness  of  system,  especially  in  infancy.  The  younger  the  patient,  prior 
t«>  the  middle  i)eriod  of  life,  the  sooner  are  the  vital  powers  exhausted  by 
disease.  Hence  a  larger  proportion  of  infants  succumb  to  the  same 
malady  than  children,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  children  than  adults. 
This  statement  is  true  of  infancy  and  childhood  in  genenU.  It  is  a  law  in 
nature,  and  cannot  be  changed  by  art.  But  there  are  many  infants  bom 
with  hereditary  disease,  or  a  strong  predisi)osition  to  dise.ise,  through  a 
fault,  which  is,  in  a  degree,  curable,  in  the  system  of  one  or  both  parents, 
as,  for  example,  the  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  or  tulM*rcular  diathesis.  Parents 
seriously  affected  by  such  diseases  cannot,  without  corrective  treatment, 
have  liealthy  offspring.  Their  children  are  among  the  first  to  droop  and 
die,  either  directly  from  the  inherited  disease,  or  from  feebleness  of  con- 
stitution, which  such  disease  entails,  and  which  renders  them  an  ejisy  prey 
to  other  diseases.  The  duty  of  the  physician,  a^  reganls  such  parents,  is 
obvious.  He  may,  by  therai>eutic  and  hygienic  measures,  secure  a  more 
heidthy  progeny,  and,  so  far  as  he  can  do  this,  he  aids  in  diminishing  the 
infantile  mortality.  He  may  sometimes,  by  timely  measures  directed  to 
the  infant,  establish  a  better  state  of  health. 

Tlie  subject  of  hereditary  disease  is  one  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance, esjKJcially  as  regards  the  city  population.  Inherited  affections  are 
less  common  in  the  country,  but  in  the  city  they  contribute  largely  to  the 
number  of  deaths  in  early  life. 

Another  im{K>rtant  cause  of  the  frreat  mortality  of  children,  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  |)eculiarly  liable  to  certain  severe  and  fatal  maladies.  I 
allude  particularly  to  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  wliich,  as  a  rule,  occur 
hut  once,  and  that  in  childhood.  Some  of  them,  as  scarlet  fever,  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  deaths.  They  extend  and  become  epidemic  through 
the  intercourse  of  children.  We  are  constantly  witnessing  in  New  York 
the  spread  of  the  acute  contagious  diseases,  esi)e(^ially  of  whooping-cough, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria,  through  the  schools.  Measures 
employed,  thus  far,  by  boards  of  health,  or  other  local  authorities,  to  pre- 
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vent  the  dissemination  of  these  and  kindred  diseases,  have  been  but 
partially  successful  except  in  regard  to  smallpox.  In  the  large  public 
schools  especially  these  maladies  are  most  frequently  contracted,  and  from 
them  they  radiate  over  the  school  districts.  For  if,  as  is  now  common, 
at  least  in  New  York  City,  a  child  comes  to  school  wearing  clothes  which 
at  home  are  hanging  in  a  room  where  a  brother  or  sister  lies  sick  with 
measles  or  scarlet  fever ;  or  if  he  enters  the  class  with  a  mild  pertussis  or 
diphtheria,  certain  of  h:s  class-mates  will  probably  return  home  infected 
with  the  virus  of  the  disease.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable,  though 
with  less  force,  to  private  schools.  From  both  such  schools  I  have  over 
and  over  again  witnessed  the  dissemination  not  only  of  the  maladies  men- 
tioned, but  also  of  the  milder  infectious  diseases,  as  mumps  and  varicella. 
The  Health  Board  of  New  York  city  have  recently,  by  stringent  enact- 
ments regulating  the  schools,  accomplished  much  in  suppressing  this  source 
of  the  infectious  diseases. 

In  hospitals  and  asylums  for  children  much  can  be  done  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  the  infectious  diseases  by  strict  surveillance  and  prompt 
isolation  of  all  suspicious  cases.  Without  such  care,  scarcely  a  year  passes 
in  which  these  institutions  are  not  scourged  by  one  or  more  of  these  dis- 
eases. Much  has  been  said  of  the  crowding  of  families  in  tenement-houses 
so  common  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities,  by  which  a  large  number 
of  children  are  brought  under  one  roof;  of  the  uncleanlincss  of  i)er8on 
and  apartment  to  which  it  leads,  and  of  the  insufRcient  air  and  space 
which  it  allows  to  each.  But  one  of  the  strongest  objections,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  present  plan  of  building  and  crowding  tenement-houses  is  the  facil- 
ity which  it  affords  to  the  spread  of  the  contagious  diseases  of  childhood ; 
and  it  is  in  such  houses,  as  shown  by  statistics,  that  these  maladies  are  the 
most  frequent  and  fatal.  The  much -needed  enactments  or  regulations  in 
relation  to  the  construction  and  occupancy  of  such  houses,  would,  among 
other  salutary  effects,  greatly  diminish  the  death-rate  from  the  infectious 
maladies. 

Over  the  most  loathsome,  and  formerly  the  most  fatal,  malady  of  man- 
kind, namely,  smallpox,  we  now  have,  or  can  have,  complete  control  by 
statutory  enactments,  enforcing  vaccination.  It  is  only  by  carelessne^ 
or  the  lack  of  sufficiently  stringent  regulations  relating  to  the  matter  that 
smallpox  is  not  ^'  stamped  out."  Again,  some  of  the  most  fatal  inflam- 
matory diseases  of  life  occur  chiefly  in  childhood,  as  croup  and  capillary 
bronchitis.  These  and  kindred  diseases  can  only  be  prevented  by  proper 
hygienic  management  on  the  part  of  families,  and  books,  or  other  means 
calculated  to  educate  families  in  reference  to  the  management  of  children 
cannot  fail  to  diminish  the  number  of  cases  of  such  inflammations,  and 
consequently  of  the  deaths  from  them. 

Another  obvious  and  important  cause  of  the  mortality  of  early  life,  is 
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tht?  an ti -hygienic  condition  or  state  in  which  many  children  live  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poverty  or  gross  negligence  of  parents. 

Residence  in  insalubrious  localities,  personal  and  domiciliary  uncleanli- 
ness,  exposure  without  proper  protection  to  vicissitudes  of  weather,  are 
fertile  causes  of  sickness  and  death.  Hence  one  nuvson  of  the  great  infan- 
tile mortality  among  tlie  city  |)Oor,  who  live  in  damp  and  dark  alleys,  and 
in  crowded  and  filthy  tenement-houses,  breathing  night  and  day  an  atmos- 
phere loaded  with  noxious  gases.  All  physicians  are  aware  how  the 
malignant  diseases,  such  as  Asiatic  cholera,  cholera  infantum,  diphtheria, 
and  typhus  fever,  sm^k  the  (piarters  of  tlie  city  poor,  and  what  terrible 
havoo  they  make  there.  All  are  aware,  also,  what  wonderful  recoveries 
occur,  when  feeble  and  attenuated  infants,  gradually  sinking  with  chronic 
diseases,  induced  in  great  mejisure  by  this  malaria,  are  transferred  from 
such  localities  to  the  pure  air  of  the  country. 

Careless  management  of  young  children  as  regards  dress  increases 
greatly  the  liability  to  local  diwjises,  such  as  commonly  occur  from  expo- 
sure to  cold.  These  ai*e  inflammatory  affections,  seated  chiefly  \i\H>n  the 
mucous  surfaces,  but  sometimes  in  parenchymatous  organs.  Adults,  aware 
of  the  effect  of  sudden  cliange  of  temperature  irom  warm  to  cold,  or  of 
ex|H)sure  to  currents  of  air,  protect  themselves  by  additional  clothing. 
Such  precautionary  measures  are  often  lacking  in  the  management  of 
young  children,  and  hence  one  cause  of  their  great  liability  to  local  affec- 
tions, both  of  the  respirator}'  and  digestive  organs. 

Routh,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  Infant  Feeding j  says :  "  Among  the 
most  pernicious  influences  to  young  children,  however,  we  may  include 
cold ;  the  change  of  temperature  from  4o°  to  4'-^  or  r>°  below  zero,  as  be- 
fore stated,  producing  an  increjise  of  mortivlity  in  London  alone  of  three 
to  dxe  hundred.  As  out  of  one  hundred  deaths,  however,  fnmi  all  speci- 
fied cause-s,  nearly  twenty-four  occur  to  children  under  one,  and  thirty-six 
to  children  under  five ;  the  great  increase  of  mortality  to  children  by  cold 
is  thus  at  once  made  obvious.  Indeed,  it  is  a  housc^hold  word  amongst  us, 
which  takes  its  origin  from  the  Registrar-GeneraPs  returns,  that  a  very 
cold  week  always  increases  the  mortality  of  the  very  young  and  the  very 
aged." 

Livstly,  a  very  important  cause  of  mortality  in  early  life  is  the  use  of 
impro|K?r  food.  In  infants,  artificial  feeding  in  place  of  the  jUiment  which 
nature  baa  provided  for  them,  and,  in  children,  the  use  of  innutritions  or 
indigestible  articles  of  diet,  give  rise  to  diarrh'eul  maladies,  emaciation, 
and  death  in  numerous  instances.  Sometimes,  also,  defective  alimentation 
is  the  cause  of  scrofulous  or  tulKjrculous  ailments,  and  sometimes  it  gives 
rise  to  a  cachexia  or  feebleness  of  syst(?m,  which,  without  engendering 
any  positive  disease,  renders  those  thus  affected  less  able  to  support  disejise 
induced  by  other  causes.  A  committee,  of  which  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  Jr., 
was  chairman,  appointed  in  1867  to  revise  the  "  dietary  table  of  the  Chil- 
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dren's  Nurseries  on  RAndall's  Island,"  stntes,  with  much  truth  and  force  : 
'*  Children  ....  are  not  capable  of  resisting  bad  alimentation,  either  as 
regards  quantity,  quality,  or  variety.  At  tliat  age  the  demands  of  the 
system  for  Tiourishment  are  in  excess  of  the  waste ;  the  extni  quantity  being 
required  for  growth  and  development.  If  the  proper  quantity  and  variety 
of  food  be  not  provided,  full  development  cannot  take  place,  and  the 
children  grow  up,  if  they  survive,  into  [)uny  men  and  women,  inculpable 
of  the  ordinary  amount  of  labor,  and  liable  to  disetises  of  various  kinds." 

Improper  feeding,  like  other  causes  of  mortality,  is  much  more  injurious, 
much  more  frequently  the  cause  of  death,  in  the  city  than  in  country.  Sta- 
tistics in  Europe,  as  well  as  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  establish  this  fact. 
It  is  in  infancy,  and  especially  in  the  first  year,  that  the  use  of  unwhole- 
some food  eiitails  the  most  serious  consequences.  No  artificially  prepared 
food  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  mother's  milk,  and  hence  artificial  feeding 
of  the  infant,  unless  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  results  dis- 
astrously. In  the  coui;itry,  where  salubrious  air  and  sunlight  conspire  to 
invigorate  the  system,  and  a  robust  constitution  is  inherited,  and  where 
cow's  milk  fresh  and  of  the  best  quality  is  readily  obtained,  lactation  is 
not  so  necessary  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  infant ;  but  in  the  city  its  im- 
portance cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 

The  foundlings  of  the  cities  aflfbrd  the  most  striking  and  convincing 
proofs  of  the  advantages  of  lactation.  In  some  cities  foundlings  are  wet- 
nursed,  while  in  others  they  are  dry-nursed,  and  the  result  is  always 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  former.  Thus,  on  the  continent,  in  Lyons  and 
Parthenay,  where  foundlings  are  wet-nursed  almost  from  the  time  that 
they  are  received,  the  deaths  are  33.7  and  35  j)er  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Paris,  Rheims,  and  Aix,  where  the  foundlings  are  wholly  dry- 
nursed,  their  deaths  are  50.3,  03. 9,  and  80  per  cent. 

In  this  city  the  foundlings,  amounting  to  several  hundred  a  year,  were 
formerly  dry-nursed ;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  api)ear,  their  mortality, 
with  this  mode  of  alimentation,  nearly  reached  100  [Kjr  cent.  Now  wet- 
nurses  are  employed,  for  a  |)art  of  the  foundlings,  with  a  much  more  favor- 
able result. 

These  facts,  to  which  others  might  be  added  from  the  experience  of 
Euro])ean  cities,  show  the  importance  of  lactation  as  a  means  of  reducing 
infantile  mortality  in  the  cities.  What  has  been  stated  as  regards  the  re- 
sult of  artificial  feeding  of  foundlings,  is  true,  in  great  measure,  in  refer- 
ence to  all  city  infants.  The  ill  effect  of  artificial  feeding  is  well  known 
in  this  city,  and  it  is  the  common  practice  in  families  to  employ  a  hired 
wet-nurse,  if,  for  any  reason,  the  mother's  milk  is  insufficient. 

When  the  infant  has  reached  the  age  at  which  it  is  proper  to  wean  it, 
the  digestive  organs  are  less  frequently  deninged  by  errors  of  diet.  More 
substantial  food,  and  considerable  variety  in  it,  may  now  be  not  only 
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safely  allowed,  but  are  required  by  the  wants  of  the  system.  Still,  the 
feeding  of  children  in  health,  and  much  more  in  sickness,  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance.  Therefore  lactation,  and  the  diet  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, will  occupy  our  attention  in  the  following  pages. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

LACTATION. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  infant,  as  soon  as  it  requires  nutriment,  should 
receive  breast-milk.  If  it  is  fed,  for  a  few  days,  with  the  bottle  or  spoon, 
it  may  be  difficult  finally  to  induce  it  to  take  the  breast ;  therefore  it  is 
well  to  determine  early  whether  the  mother  will  be  able  to  wet-nurse  her 
infant,  so  that,  if  unable,  suitable  provision  may  be  made. 

The  matter  of  determining,  beforehand,  the  capability  of  the  mother  for 
wet-nursing  has  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Donne,  of  Paris,  and  in  his 
treatise  on  Mothers  and  Infants  he  describes  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be 
ascertained.  The  desired  information,  in  his  opinion,  may  be  acquired  by 
examining  the  colostrum,  whicli  is  secreted  in  small  quantity,  in  the  hist 
months  of  gestation,  and  which  can  be  squeezed  from  the  breast  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  inspection. 

In  some  women,  according  to  Dr.  Donne,  the  colostrum  is  so  scanty  that 
only  a  drop,  or  half  a  drop,  can  be  obtained  from  the  nipple  by  careful 
pressure.  This  will  be  found  by  the  microscope  to  contain  but  few  milk- 
globules,  ill-formed,  and  a  few  granular  bodies,  such  as  the  colostrum  or- 
dinarily contains.  Such  women  almost  invariably  furnish  poor  milk,  and 
in  small  quantity.  In  other  women  the  colostrum  is  abundant,  but  thin, 
resembling  gum-water ;  it  lacks  the  yellow  streaks  and  viscous  character 
of  ordinary  colostrum,  and  it  flows  readily  from  the  nipple.  The  milk  of 
such  women  is  sometimes  scanty,  sometimes  abundant,  but  it  is  watery 
and  deficient  in  nutritive  principles.  In  a  third  class  of  women,  the  colos- 
trum is  pretty  abundant,  and  it  contains  yellowish  streaks,  of  more  or  less 
consistence,  which  are  found  to  be  rich  in  milk-globules,  of  good  size. 
Women  furnishing  such  colostrum  in  the  last  weeks  of  gestation  will  have 
sufficient  milk,  and  of  good  quality.  These  latter  women  make  the  best 
wet-nurses. 

HindranoeB  to  Laotatlon  and  Physioal  ConditlonB  rendering  it 

Improper. 

The  primipara  often  experiences  difficulty  in  wet-nursing  in  consequence 
of  a  depressed  state  of  the  nipple.     It  is  not  sufficiently  prominent  to  be 
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readily  grasped  by  the  mouth,  and  after  ineffectual  attempts  the  infant 
becomes  fretful  when  applied  to  the  bretist,  and  [)erhap9  for  a  time  refuses 
it  altogether.  Multipane  occasionally  ex[>erience  the  same  inconvenience, 
but  it  is  not  common  when  there  has  once  been  successful  lactation.  By 
calmness  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  the  infant  can 
usually  be  made  to  seize  the  nipple  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

Depression  of  the  nipple  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  result  of  pressure 
upon  it  by  the  dress  during  gestation.  The  state  of  the  nipples  should, 
indeed,  in  tliose  who  have  never  suckled,  receive  early  attention,  even 
before  the  birth  of  the  infant.  Tightness  of  dress  around  the  breast,  as 
indeed  ujjon  every  part  of  the  body,  sliould  be  avoided,  and  from  time  to 
time  gentle  traction  should  be  made  upon  the  nipple,  if  it  is  depressed.  It 
may  be  drawn  out  by  the  fingers  of  the  mother  several  times  each  day,  or 
by  a  common  breast-pump,  or  by  suction  with  a  tobacco  piiKj,  the  edge  of 
the  bowl  having  been  smoothed.  Occasionally,  in  these  cases  of  deficient 
nipple,  the  mother,  fatigued  and  discouraged  by  her  frequent  ineffectual 
attempts  to  induce  the  infant  to  nurse,  becomes  feverish  and  excited,  so 
that  the  quantity  of  her  milk  is  sensibly  diminished.  The  physician  should 
assure  her,  as  he  usually  can  with  confidence,  that  in  a  few  days,  us  the 
baby  becomes  a  little  stronger,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  its  nursing. 
Some  women  are  unremitting  in  their  endeavors  to  procure  nursing.  Tliis 
should  be  forbidden,  since  the  lack  of  sleep,  and  the  nervousness  which 
such  constant  attention  produces,  tend  to  defeat  the  object  which  they  have 
in  view,  by  diminishing  the  secretion  of  milk.  The  application  of  the 
infant  to  the  bn^ast  once  in  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. In  some  cases,  when  practicable,  the  aid  of  another  woman,  whose 
infant  is  a  little  older,  is  invaluable.  Tlie  exchange  of  infants  for  a  few 
times  may  remedy  the  difficulty. 

Occasionally  lactation  is  rendered  difficult  and  |)ainful  by  too  long  delay 
before  applying  the  infant  to  the  breast.  When  the  mother  has  rested 
a  few  hours  after  her  confinement,  about  six  in  ordinary  cases,  lactation 
may  commence.  There  is,  at  first,  but  very  little  milk,  often  only  a  few 
drops,  but  the  secretion  is  promoted  by  nursing,  so  that  the  requisite 
amount  is  sooner  obtained  than  when  the  infant  is  kept  from  the  breast 
till  the  second  or  third  day.  If,  as  some  physicians  advise,  suckling  is 
deferred  till  the  breasts  are  full  and  tender,  and  if,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  primipanc,  the  nipples  are  also  tender,  many  mothers  lack  the  forti- 
tude required  to  allow  their  infants  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  milk. 
Excoriated  and  fissured  nipples  constitute  a  serious  imjMjdiment  to  lacta- 
tion. They  are  very  sensitive  on  pressure,  and  are  long  in  heiiling. 
They  are  fully  described  in  works  which  relate  to  female  diseases,  and 
their  treatment  pointed  out.  Occasionally  fissured  nipples  do  harm  to  the 
infant  by  the  blood  which  escapes  and  is  swallowed  with  the  milk.  A 
case  is  related  in  which  positive  indigestion  was  caused  in  this  way,  the 
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infant  vomiting,  after  each  nursing,  milk  mixed  with  blood.  The  local 
hindrances  to  lactation  described  above  can,  in  most  instances,  be  relieved 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

There  is,  occasionally,  a  constitutional  state  of  the  mother  which  necessi- 
tates either  the  employment  of  a  hired  wet-nurse  or  weaning.  This  is  the 
case  when  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  tuberculosis.  If  the  complexion 
is  pallid,  and  the  system  at  all  emaciated,  and  suckling  is  attended  by  more 
or  less  exhaustion,  and  if  with  fair  trial  of  wine  and  tonics  there  is  no  im- 
provement, the  physician  is  justified  in  forbidding  farther  attempts  at  wet- 
nursing.  If  there  is,  under  such  circumstances,  an  hereditary  tendency 
to  tuberculosis,  it  is  his  duty  to  interdict  it  positively.  The  opinion  of 
the  physician,  in  such  a  matter,  should  be  formed  after  mature  delibera- 
tion. There  are  many  women  who,  suffering  temporarily  from  depression, 
and  discouraged,  are  ready  at  once  to  abandon  their  infants  to  the  care  of 
others,  with  the  least  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  physician  to  do  so, 
but  who,  by  attention  to  their  own  health,  and  especially  by  taking  more 
sleep,  soon  recover  from  their  depression  and  become  good  wet-nurses. 
On  the  other  hand,  night-sweats,  a  cough,  and  progressive  decline  in 
health,  show  the  need  of  immediate  suspension  of  wet-nursing. 

Sometimes  women,  prior  to  pregnancy,  present  indubitable  evidence  of 
tuberculosis,  but  by  the  improved  general  health  which  attends  pregnancy, 
the  disease  is  temporarily  arrested.  Such  women  should  never  suckle 
their  infants.  If  they  do,  they  soon  lose  all  that  was  gained,  and  the  disease 
advances  rapidly.  These  objections  to  wet-nursing  in  such  a  state  of  health 
apply  to  the  mother.  There  are  also  objections  as  regards  the  infant. 
The  milk  of  those  in  decidedly  infirm  health,  is  deficient  in  nutritive  prin- 
ciples. Their  infants,  therefore,  are  ill-nourished,  and,  if  they  have  inherited 
a  predisposition  to  tuberculosis,  there  is  great  danger  that  this  disease  will 
be  developed  in  them ;  whereas  with  healthy  wet-nursing,  even  a  strong  pre- 
disposition may  remain  latent.  M.  Donne  relates  the  following  instructive 
cases,  which  show  the  danger  which  sometimes  attends  suckling,  and  the 
imperative  necessity  which  may  arise  of  discontinuing  it.  **  A  very  light- 
complexioned  young  mother,  in  very  goo<l  health,  and  of  a  good  constitu- 
tion, though  somewhat  delicate,  was  nursing  for  the  third  time,  and  as  re- 
garded the  child  successfully.  All  at  once  this  young  woman  experienced 
a  feeling  of  exhaustion.  Her  skin  became  constantly  hot ;  there  were 
cough,  oppression,  night-sweats ;  her  strength  visibly  declined,  and  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  she  presented  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  consumption. 
The  nursing  was  immediately  abandoned,  and  from  the  moment  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  had  ceased,  all  the  troubles  disappeared."  "  A  woman  of  forty 
years  of  age  ....  having  lost,  one  after  another,  several  children,  all 
of  whom  she  bad  put  out  to  nurse,  determined  to  nurse  the  last  one  her- 
self. ....  This  woman,  being  vigorous  and  well-built,  was  eager  for  the 
work,  and,  filled  with  devotion  and  spirit,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the 
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nursing  of  her  child  with  a  sort  of  fury.  At  nine  months,  she  still  nursed 
him  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  a  day.  Having  become  extremely  emaci- 
ated, she  fell  all  at  once  into  a  state  of  weakness,  from  which  nothing  could 
raise  her,  and  two  days  after  the  poor  woman  died  of  exhaustion. 

A  very  similar  case  recently  occurred  in  my  practice.  A  young  and 
healthy  woman  from  the  country,  suckling  her  second  infant,  on  coming 
to  the  city,  lived  in  a  dark  and  very  imperfectly  ventilated  room,  on  the 
first  floor,  and  in  the  rear  of  a  crowded  tenement-house.  She  soon  lost 
her  appetite,  but  continued  suckling  for  three  months,  when  she  became 
so  anaemic  and  feeble  that  she  was  compelled  to  seek  medical  advice.  She 
died  without  local  disease,  notwithstanding  the  most  nutritious  diet  and 
the  free  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics. 

Constitutional  syphilis  in  the  mother  does  not  contraindicate  lactation. 
It  is  probable  that  the  infant  also  has  it.     The  mother  should  take  anti- 
syphilitic  remedies,  which  will  eradicate  the  disease  in  herself,  and  also,  if 
it  be  present,  in  the  infant.     Febrile  affections,  also,  do  not  in  general 
contraindicate  lactation.     They  may,  however,  for  a  time,  diminish  the 
quantity  of  milk,  or  impair  its  quality.     If,  however,  the  mother  is  in  a 
criticiJ  state,  or  much  reduced,  whatever  the  disease,  suckling  should 
cease.     Whether  or  not  the  infant  should  be  taken  from  the  breast,  if  the 
mother  is  suffering  from   one   of  the   essential  fevers,  depends  on  the 
severity  of  the  malady,  and  the  degree  of  her  exhaustion.     Twice  I  have 
known  newly  born  infants  nurse  their  mothci*s  through  attacks  of  scarlet 
fever,  without  contracting  it,  but  suffering  immediately  afterwards  from 
severe  and  protracted  eczema.     In  the  country,  where  artificially  fed  in- 
fants as  a  rule  do  well,  it  might  be  best  to  wean  if  the  mother  is  affected 
with  such  a  disease,  but  in  the  city  eczema  is  less  dangerous  than  the 
diarrhoeal  affections  which  early  weaning  is  apt  to  entail.     In  most  cases 
of  typhus  or  typhoid,  weaning  or  procuring  a  wet-nurse  is  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  depression  of  the  vital  powers  which  this  disease  produces. 
Inflammatory  affections,  unless  of  a  dangerous  character,  do  not  ordina- 
rily interfere  with  lactation,  except  that  the  quantity  of  milk  may  be 
somewhat  diminished.     In  severe  inflammation,  it  may  be  so  necessary  to 
husband  the  strength,  or  to  keep  the  patient  perfectly  quiet,  that  suckling 
her  infant  would  be  injudicious.     It  should  then  be  transferred  to  a  wet- 
nurse  or  weaned.     Inflammation  of  the  breast  often  presents  an  impedi- 
ment to  lactation.     It  is  a  common  and  painful  affection,  suspending,  or 
greatly  diminishing  the  secretion  of  milk  in  the  affected  gland.     Nursing 
should  cease  as  soon  as  there  are  evident  signs  of  inflammation,  unless  it 
is  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  gland.     General  heat  of  the  breast,  with 
tenderness  and  induration  extending  over  a  considerable  part  of  it,  indicate 
the  need  of  the  immediate  removal  of  the  infant  from  it.      Lactation 
must  be  restricted  to  the  unaffected  side.     It  is  often  the  case  that  the 
volume  of  the  inflamed  gland  is  considerably  increased  from  the  afflux  of 
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blood  to  it,  aod  from  the  interstitial  exudation,  while  it  contains  little  or 
no  milk,  and  attempts  at  lactation,  under  such  circumstances,  are  injurious 
to  the  mother  as  well  as  to  the  infant.  The  Ciiuse  of  the  swelling  should 
be  explained  to  the  mother,  who  commonly  attributes  it  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  milk,  and  worries  herself  and  the  infant,  by  attempts  to  make  it 
nurse.  As  the  inflammation  abates,  by  resolution,  or  more  commonly  by 
suppuration,  and  the  normal  secretion  returns,  the  first  milk,  which  is  apt 
to  be  thick  and  stringy,  should  be  rejected,  after  which  the  infant  may 
nurse  i\s  usutU.  Occasionally,  the  abscess,  which  has  formed  in  the 
breast,  connect^}  with  a  lactiferous  tube,  so  that  pus  may,  on  suction, 
escai)e  from  the  nipple.  If  this  occur,  of  course  lactation  should  be  inter- 
dicted until  pure  milk  is  obtained.  Pus  in  the  milk  can  sometimes  be 
detected  by  the  naked  eye.  It  presents  a  yellowish  or  greenish  color, 
occurring  in  streaks,  when  not  intimately  mixed  with  the  milk.  AVhen 
it  is  intimately  mixed,  and  in  small  quantity,  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
naked  eye,  but  the  microscope  reveals  the  pus-globules.  M.  Donn6  relates 
a  case  in  which  he  discovered  pus-globules  by  the  microscope,  although 
there  were  at  first  no  other  evidences  of  an  abscess,  and  doubts  were 
expressed  in  reference  to  the  accuracy  of  his  observation.  Finally,  an 
abscess  pointed  an|l  discharged. 

Sometimes,  when  the  inflammation  abates,  the  secretion  does  not  return, 
and,  worse  still,  occasionally  the  inflammation  has  occurred  so  near  the 
nipple  that  the  lactiferous  tubes  are  permanently  closed  by  it,  so  that, 
though  milk  forms  in  the  brejist,  there  is  no  escape  for  it.  Thenceforth 
lactation  must  be  entirely  from  one  breast. 

If  erysipelas  occur  in  the  mother,  the  infant  should  be  immediately 
taken  from  her  breast  and  from  her  arms.  If  this  disease  should  not  be 
communicated  to  the  infant  through  the  milk,  or  through  fissures  in  the 
nipple,  of  which  there  is  danger,  still  the  milk  is  apt  to  undergo  such 
change  in  consequence  of  the  erysipelas  as  to  endanger  the  health  of  the 
child.  Tlius,  one  of  the  wet-nurses  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum 
sickened  with  severe  facial  erysipelas  on  the  24th  of  April,  1875,  eight 
days  after  the  death  of  her  baby.  She  was  wet-nursing  a  foundling,  aged 
seven  weeks,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  th(^  erysipelas,  and  as 
it  was  very  important  that  her  milk  should  be  preserved  for  the  coming 
hot  months,  it  wiis  deemed  best  to  allow  the  nursing  to  continue,  the 
infant  being  placed  in  a  crib  at  a  little  distance  as  soon  as  it  dropped  the 
nipple.  On  the  27th  diarrhoea  commenced  in  the  baby.  April  28th  its 
morning  temperature  was  101°,  and  that  of  the  evening  103°,  the  diar- 
rha»a  continuing.  It  was  now  removed  entirely  from  the  breast,  and  was 
given  artificial  food.  On  the  29th  there  was  a  decided  general  icteric  hue 
of  the  infant's  surface,  which  continued  till  its  death  on  May  1st.  The 
stools  numbered  about  eight  daily  till  April  30th,  when  they  ceased.  Tlie 
record  which  I  preserved  does  not  state  whether  there  was  vomiting,  but 
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it  had  probably  been  slight  on  account  of  the  speedy  prostration.  Death 
occurred  from  exhaustion.  At  the  autopsy,  from  half  an  ounce  to  one 
ounce  of  pus  was  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  newly  formed  fibrin  was 
observed  upon  the  spleen  and  liver,  and  the  peritoneum  generally  had 
lost  much  of  its  lustre ;  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  liver 
and  its  ducts,  made  by  Dr.  Heitzmann,  revealed  no  anatomical  change 
which  would  explain  the  icteric  hue,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  this  was 
due  to  the  altered  state  of  the  blood.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines  exhibited  vascular  streaks,  and  its  follicles  were  distinct.  The 
lesions  therefore  indicated  intestinal  catarrh.  Nothing  unusual  was  ob- 
served in  the  heart  and  lungs  of  the  infant.  Its  life  had  apparently  been 
sacrificed  by  the  unhealthy  nursing. 


FaotB  and  Rales  in  reference  to  Lactation. 

The  new-born  infant  may  nurse  often,  even  every  hour  during  the  day- 
time, till  it  is  two  weeks  old,  after  which  it  should  take  the  breast  quite 
regularly  every  second  or  third  hour  in  the  daytime,  and  every  tliird  or 
fourth  hour  at  night.  An  infant  in  ordinary  health  and  obtaining  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  good  milk  every  second  hour  from  its  mother,  does  not 
require  to  nurse  more  than  once  or  twice  during  the  hours  which  the 
mother  needs  for  sleep,  and  by  a  little  perseverance  its  habits  may  be  so 
established  that  it  requires  the  breast  no  oftener.  After  the  third  or  fourth 
month  it  is  proper  to  allow  a  little  artificial  food  in  addition  to  the  breast 
milk,  as  we  will  see  hereafter.  Many  young  mothers  commence  the  duty 
of  suckling  with  too  much  ardor.  Exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  for 
the  good  of  their  offspring,  they  are  awake,  night  after  night,  giving  their 
breast  at  every  cry,  till  they  find  that  their  strength  is  failing,  and  with  it 
also  their  milk.  Their  self-devotion  necessitates  early  weaning,  whereas, 
had  they  exercised  more  regard  for  their  own  health,  and  learned  to  hear 
with  composure  the  cries  which  often  do  not  indicate  any  bodily  want 
or  distress,  they  might  have  continued  to  suckle  the  infants  during  the  usual 
period. 

The  milk  secreted  during  gestation,  and  immediately  after  the  birth  of 
the  infant,  differs  in  its  gross  appearance,  as  well  as  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical characters,  from  that  which  is  ordinarily  secreted  during  lacta- 
tion. It  is  termed  Colostrum.  It  has  a  turbid  and  yellowish  appear- 
ance, and  is  somewhat  viscid.  It  is  decidedly  alkaline,  and  undergoes 
lactic  acid  fermentation  more  readily  than  common  milk,  and  it  also  con- 
tains more  solid  matter.  It  has  an  excess  of  fat,  of  salts,  and,  according 
to  Simon,  also  of  sugar.  It  appears,  from  Simon's  analysis,  that  the  solid 
matter  of  colostrum  is  about  seventeen  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary breast-milk  is  about  eleven  per  cent. 

Examined  by  the  microscope,  the  colostrum  is  seen  to  contain  oil-glob- 
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uica  and  a  viscid  substance,  which  oDen  nssiimes  nn  ovoid  or  globular 
form,  but  wliicli  also  exisis  ic  irregulur  masses  of  coniii<lernble  size.  This 
pubslaiice  litis  been  thouglit  by  some  to  be  mucus,  but  it  is  dissolved  by 
aci-tic  aciil  »nd  potash,  and  is  tinged  yellow  by  a  watery  solution  of  iodine. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  albumiuous.  Imbedded  in  this  sub- 
stance are  oil-globules,  which  are  for  tliu  most  part  of  small  size,  while 
the  free  oil-globules  of  colostrum  are   larger  than   those  occurring   in 

Pio.  2.  Fio.  3. 


healthy  milk.  Tltis  viscid  substance,  with  tlie  imprisoned  oil-globules, 
coiictilules  what  has  been  designated  the  "  colostrum -corpuscles."  .Some 
have  erroneously  considered  the  "  colostrum -corpuscles"  to  be  compound 
granular  colls.  The  com[>ound  granular  cell,  or  corpuscle,  is  a  cell  which 
has  undergone  falty  degeneration.  It  is  distended  with  oil-globules  to 
perhaps  twice  or  thrice  its  normal  size.  On  the  other  hand,  exaniination 
of  the  "coloxtrum-corpuscles"  fails  to  detect  a  cell-wall,  and  tlie  large 
and  irregular  size  of  some  of  these  corpuscles  negatives  tlie  idea  that  they 
are  cells.  The  oil-gluhules  contained  in  the  viscid  substance  are  more 
readily  acted  on  by  ether  than  are  the  free  oil-globules. 

The  colostnim  is  replaced  by  milk  of  the  normal  character,  in  six  to 
eight  days:  sometimes  as  early  ns  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  delivery. 
In  exceptional  instances,  the  colostrum  does  not  disappear  for  seventl 
WM'ks,  and  it  may  reappear  at  any  time  during  lactation,  as  a  c>nne(|ucnce 
of  derangement  of  the  system,  or  from  disease.  It  is  assimilated  with 
difliculty  by  the  digestive  organs  of  tlie  infant,  pro<lucing  usually  a  laxa- 
tive effect.  It,  therefore,  aids  in  the  removal  of  the  meconium,  and  being 
%  normal  secretion  in  the  first  week  of  lactation,  it  is  to  be  reganled  as 
beneficial.  Continuing  longer  than  the  first  week,  its  effect  is  deleterious. 
It  (iroduces  evident  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  infant 
that  luibitimlly  nurses  it  never  thrives.  It  has  diarrho;a  or  vomiting,  be- 
comes more  or  less  emaciated,  and  suffers  from  colicky  ]iains.  Sometimes 
so  extreme  degree  of  exhaustion  is  reached  before  the  cause  is  snsjiected, 
for  if  the  milk  is  pretty  abundant,  the  admixture  of  colostrum  with  it  can- 
not be  delected  by  the  tuiked  eye.  The  microscope  alone  reveals  it.  The 
following  is  an  interesting  example  of  this  fact.     In  18G8  an  infant  six 
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weeks  old  was  brought  to  me,  with  the  following  history.  The  mother  had 
for  years  been  troubled  more  or  less  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  but  had 
otherwise  been  in  good  health.  The  infant  at  birth  was  fleshy  and  strong, 
but  after  the  first  week  it  had  never  thriven  like  other  infants.  It  nursed 
regularly,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  was  apparently  sufficient,  but  it 
vomited  as  soon  as  it  ceased  nursing ;  it  was  much  emaciated,  and  the 
bowels  were  habitually  constipated.  The  digestive  organs  of  the  infant 
had  been  in  this  unhealthy  state,  with  little  variation,  from  the  first  week, 
and  it  wjis  very  evident,  from  the  emaciation  and  exhaustion,  that  it  must 
soon  perish,  unless  some  change  were  effected.  The  milk  of  the  mother 
presented  the  usual  appearance  to  the  naked  eye,  but  under  the  micro- 
scope colostrum-corpuscles  were  observed.  A  wet-nurse  was  immediately 
obtained,  and  from  that  moment  the  ga^^tro-intestinal  symptoms  disap- 
peared with  a  rapid  recovery.  This  case  shows  at  once  the  evil  effects  of 
the  colostrum,  and  ttie  need  of  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  milk 
whenever  the  nursling  suffers  from  lactation. 

Human  Milk. 

The  specific  gravity  of  human  milk  is  about  1032.  It  has  been  care- 
fully analyzed  by  different  chemists,  with  nearly  the  same  result.  The 
following  table,  prepared  by  MM.  Vemois  and  Becquerel,  gives  the  pro- 
portion of  the  various  ingredients  in  1000  parts : — 

Water 889.08 

Sugar 43.64 

Casein  and  extractive 39.24 

Butter 26.66 

Salts  (ash) 1.38 

1000.00 

Milk,  being  the  sole  food  of  early  infancy,  contains  all  the  nutritive 
principles  which  are  required  for  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  different 
tissues.  The  casein  is  an  albuminous  principle,  the  butter  and  sugar  are 
combustible  substances,  and  most  of  the  salts  which  occur  in  the  different 
tissues  exist  primarily  in  the  milk.  Phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  phosphate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  chloride  of  potassium,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  soda,  known  to  exist  in  cow's  milk,  are  believed  to 
occur  also  in  human  milk.  Epithelial  cells  are  sometimes  present,  derived 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lactiferous  tubes. 

Modlficatloii  of  the  Milk  in  consequenoe  of  the  Diet. 

Fresh  milk  should  give  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  in  certain  states  of  ill 
health,  or  after  the  use  of  certain  articles  of  food,  the  reaction  is  acid. 
Mothers  arc  well  aware  of  the  ill  effects,  as  regards  the  infant,  which 
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follow  their  use  of  indigestible,  or  acescent  food ;  and,  if  prudent,  they 
avoid  it.  The  milk,  if  the  diet  of  the  mother  is  improper,  may  become 
so  strongly  acid  as  to  cause  colicky  pains  and  diarrhoea.  The  following 
observations  in  reference  to  cow's  milk  are  instructive.  We  may  infer 
from  them  that  the  regimen  of  the  mother  exerts  a  decided  influence  on 
the  alkalinity  of  her  milk.  According  to  Routh  {Infant  Feeding^  P^go 
285),  stall-fed  cows  almost  always  give  acid  milk.  Dr.  Mayer,  of  Berlin, 
examined  the  milk  fi*om  a  considerable  number  of  cows,  with  the  follow- 
ing result : — 

(«.)  Of  cows  fed  with  brewers*  lees,  red  potatoes,  rye  bran,  and  wild 
hay,  in  five  instances  the  milk  was  slightly  acid  ;  in  one  very  much  so. 

{h.)  Of  forty  cows  fed  with  potato  mash,  barley  husk,  and  clover  and 
barley  straw,  in  ten,  which  were  examined,  the  milk  was  acid ;  in  three 
verv  acid. 

(r.)  From  among  fifty  cows  fed  on  potato  husks,  barley  husks,  and  wild 
hay,  five  were  examined,  and  in  all  the  fresh  milk  was  acid. 

(</.)  From  forty-two  cows  fed  on  potato  mash,  husks,  wild  hay,  and 
rye  straw,  out  of  twelve  selected  for  examination,  the  fresh  milk  of  all 
was  acid. 

(e.)  From  six  cows  fed  by  a  chief  gardener  on  coarse  beet-root,  red 
potatoes,  bran  mash,  and  hay,  the  fresh  milk  was  slightly  acid. 

(/I)  From  five  cows  fed  by  a  cow -feeder  on  lukewarm  bran  mash  and 
hay,  in  four  the  fresh  milk  was  quite  neutral,  in  one  it  was  decidedly 
alkaline.     {Routh,) 

The  above  observations  of  Dr.  Mayer  were  made  in  the  winter  season, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  acidity  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  confine- 
ment of  the  cows  in  stalls.  But  that  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  food  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  greater  with  some  kinds  of  food  than 
others.  Cows'  milk  is  not  so  alkaline  as  human  milk,  and  is  therefore 
more  readily  rendered  acid.  Still,  what  Dr.  Mayer  observed  in  reference 
to  the  cow  exemplified  a  fact  of  general  applicability,  namely,  that  certain 
kinds  of  food  may  affect  the  alkalinity  of  the  milk,  whether  human  milk 
or  that  of  animals. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  different  ingredients  of  the  milk  varies 
according  to  the  diet.  If  the  diet  is  poor,  the  amount  of  water  increases, 
and  that  of  butter  and  casein  diminishes.  Lehmann  says  {Phys,  Cfiem- 
istry,  vol.  ii.  p.  65)  :  **  From  exjwriments  made  on  bitches,  it  would 
app<?ar  that  a  vegetable  diet  renders  the  milk  richer  in  butter  and  sugar ; 
while  the  solid  constituents  are  augmented  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
mixed  food  is  given.  Peligot  found  the  milk  of  an  ass  most  rich  in  casein 
when  the  animid  had  been  fed  on  beet-root ;  whilst  it  was  richest  in  butter 
when  the  food  had  consisted  of  oats  and  lucerne.  Fat  food  increases  the 
quantity  of  the  butter.  Boussingault  found  the  milk  of  a  cow  richer  in 
casein  when  the  animal  had  been  fed  on  potatoes  than  when  other  food 
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was  taken.  Heiset  found  that  the  milk  of  cows  which  were  at  grass  was 
much  richer  in  fat  than  when  the  animals  had  stood  all  night  in  their  stall 
without  food ;  but  Playfair  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  quantity  of 
butter  in  the  milk  increased  during  the  night  as  much  as  during  their  stall- 
feeding,  but  that  the  quantity  of  butter  in  the  milk  was  considerably 
diminished  by  the  motion  of  the  animals  in  the  fields/''  Simon  made  the 
following  analyses  of  the  milk  of  a  poor  woman.  She  was  suddenly, 
during  the  period  of  lactation,  deprived  of  the  means  of  support,  so  that 
her  food  was  insufficient  in  quantity,  and  of  poor  quality.  The  amount 
of  her  milk  was  not  diminished  by  privation,  but  the  solid  constituents 
were  reduced  to  86  parts  in  1000.  After  this,  for  a  time,  her  diet  was 
nutritious  and  abundant,  the  quantity  of  milk  was  increased,  and  the  solid 
constituents  amounted  to  119  parts  in  1000.  Her  diet  was  again  reduced, 
with  a  reduction  of  the  solid  elements  to  98  in  1000,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
the  diet  was  again  nutritious,  with  an  increase  of  the  solid  elements  to 
126.  The  chief  variation  observed  in  the  milk  of  this  woman  was  in  the 
amount  of  butter. 

Modlficatloii  of  Milk  from  its  retention  in  the  Breast. 

M.  Peligot  has  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the  longer  milk  is  retained  in 
the  breast  the  more  watery  it  becomes.  This  is  explained  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  solid  portion  is  first  absorbed.  Therefore,  the  milk  is  richer 
the  more  frequently  it  is  removed  from  the  breast.  A  similar  fact,  which 
has  the  same  explanation,  has  long  been  known,  namely,  that  the  first 
milk  taken  from  the  breast  is  thinnest,  while  that  which  flows  last  is 
richest.  That  first  removed  has  remained  longest  in  the  gland,  while  that 
which  comes  last  is  but  recently  secreted. 

A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  of  considerable  practical  importance.  The 
milk,  as  M.  Donn6  has  shown,  may  be  too  rich,  so  as  to  cause  indigestion, 
with  more  or  less  enteralgia,  in  the  infant.  Some  nurslings,  if  the  milk  is 
too  rich  and  abundant,  reject  a  part  of  it  by  vomiting,  but  others  do  not, 
and  suffer  the  consequence  in  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  For 
such  cases  the  remedy  is,  to  give  the  breast  less  frequently,  by  which  a  less 
amount  of  milk  is  taken,  and  milk  of  a  poorer  quality.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  is  poverty  of  the  milk,  and  the  infanft  is  insufficiently  nour- 
ished, the  milk  is  more  nutritious,  if  the  nursing  be  at  short  intervals. 

Modification  of  Milk  by  Age  and  by  Mental  ImpreBsions. 

The  composition  of  the  milk  varies,  also,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
infant.     Simon  analyzed  the  milk  of  a  woman  at  intervals  for  the  period 

1  Animal  Chem.,  Sydenham's  Soo.'s  Trans.,  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 
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of  about  six  months.  In  this  case  the  amount  of  casein  at  first  was  small, 
but  the  quantity  increased  during  the  two  months  succeeding  delivery, 
after  which  it  was  nearly  stationary.  A  similar  increase  was  observed  in 
reference  to  the  saline  substances.  The  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  dimin- 
ished in  quantity  as  the  infant  grew  older,  its  maximum  amouTit  being  in 
the  first  and  second  months.  The  quantity  of  butter  in  the  milk  varies 
from  day  to  day  more  than  the  other  elements. 

Many  observations  have  been  published  which  show  that  the  comjK)si- 
tion  of  the  milk  may  be  materially  changed  by  mental  impressions.  The 
infant  has  died  suddenly  in  the  act  of  nursing,  after  his  mother  had  Ix^en 
violently  excited.  Such  a  case  is  related  by  Tourtnal.  The  infant  ceased 
nursing,  gasped,  and  died  in  the  mother's  lap.  In  other  cases  convulsions 
have  occurred.  MM.  Becquerel  and  Vernois  made  the  chemical  analysis 
of  the  milk  of  a  woman  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  and  found  that 
the  solid  constituents  were  diminished  to  91  parts  in  1000,  the  most  marked 
diminution  being  in  the  butter,  which  was  only  about  5  parts.  In  a  case 
related  by  Parmentier  and  Deyeux  the  milk  became  watery  and  viscid, 
and  remained  so  till  the  nervous  atUicks,  from  which  the  patient  suffered, 
had  ceased.  Dairymen  are  well  aware  how  ill-treatment  and  the  sejwra- 
tion  of  the  calf  from  the  cow  diminishes  the  milk  which  she  yields.  A 
new  milkman  seldom  obtains  as  much  milk  as  one  with  whom  the  cow  is 
familiar.  Bouchut,  alluding  to  the  influence  of  the  moral  affections  on  the 
secretion  of  milk,  makes  the  following  remark,  the  truth  of  which  most 
mothers  will  acknowledge:  '<  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  the  sight  of  the  nurs- 
ling, the  idea  of  seeing  it  at  the  breast,  and  the  joy  which  certain  mothers 
thence  experience,  exercise  a  moral  influence  over  the  secretion  of  the  milk 
entirely  indei)endent  of  their  will.  They  feel  the  draught  of  milk  as  soon 
as  they  behold  their  child,  or  think  of  it  too  deeply  ;  and  in  a  woman  who 
saw  her  child  fall  to  the  ground,  the  flow  of  milk  ceased,  and  did  not 
reappear  until  the  child,  having  quite  recovered,  attempted  to  take  the 
breast." 

Modlfioatlon  of  Milk  by  the  Catamenial  Function  and  Pregnancy. 

The  catamenia  reappear  in  most  women  before  the  close  of  lactation, 
often  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  after  delivery.  If  this  function  is  re-es- 
tablished in  the  normal  manner,  that  is,  without  any  derangement  of  the 
system,  without  pain  or  undue  protuseness,  no  unfavomble  result  ordi- 
narily occurs  with  the  infant.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mother  suffer  any 
disturbance  of  the  system,  or  if  the  menses  are  profuse,  the  lacteal  secre- 
tion may  be  so  changed  that  the  infant  is  injuriously  affected  by  it.  The 
symptoms  produced  are  those  of  indigestion,  such  as  abdominal  pains,  more 
or  less  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  This  result  is,  however,  in  my  exj:K»ri- 
ence,  quit<3  exceptional.     In  rare  instances,  more  dangerous  symptoms 
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occur  in  the  infant.     A  case  has  been  reported  to  me  in  which,  at  each 
catumenial  period,  the  nursling  was  seized  with  convulsions. 

MM.  Becquerel  and  Vernois  have  investigated  the  eliaracter  of  tlie  milk 
during  the  catamenia  in  three  cases.  Their  examinations  showed  a  mode- 
rate increase  in  the  solid  constituents.  The  butter  and  casein  were  in- 
creased, while  the  sugar  was  diminished.  The  variation  from  normal  milk 
was  not,  however,  such  as  would  be  likely  to  cause  any  serious  indis|>osi- 
tion.  If  the  menses  reappear  with  regularity,  when  the  infant  has  attained 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  months,  they  should  be  considered  as  designed  to 
supersede  the  secretion  of  milk,  which,  indeed,  usually  begins  to  diminish. 
Weaning  is  then  proper.  If  the  menses  return  early  in  the  period  of  lac- 
tation, and  give  rise  to  symptoms  in  the  infant  in  consequence  of  the 
altered  quality  of  the  milk,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  but  little  nursing  dur- 
ing the  catamenia,  and  to  employ  artificial  feeding  instead,  till  the  flow  of 
blood  ceases. 

The  change  produced  in  the  milk  by  pregnancy  is,  in  general,  more  in- 
jurious to  the  nursling  than  that  caused  by  the  reappearance  of  the  menses. 
The  milk  of  the  pregnant  woman  is  apt  to  contain  more  or  less  of  that 
viscid  substance  which  characterizes  colostrum.  Still,  the  milk  of  preg- 
nancy docs  not,  ordinarily,  derange  the  digestive  function  as  much  as 
colostrum,  in  the  first  weeks  of  lactation,  for  pregnancy  rarely  occurs  till 
after  the  infant  is  five  or  six  months  old,  when  the  organs  of  digestion  are 
less  readily  disturbed.  The  injurious  effect  of  pregnancy  on  the  infant  is 
shown  by  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  by  restlessness  and  occasional  abdominal 
pains,  in  fine,  by  symptoms  of  indigestion.  In  many  cases,  however,  these 
symptoms  do  not  occur,  and  the  infant,  though  nursing  regularly,  con- 
tinues to  thrive.  No  doubt,  as  a  rule,  the  infant  should  be  weaned  when 
there  are  clear  evidences  of  pregnancy,  but  under  certain  circumstances 
weaning  is  injudicious.  I  have,  on  dififerent  occasions,  been  called  to  in- 
fants, in  midsummer,  dangerously  sick  with  diarrhocal  attacks  induced  by 
this  cause.  These  infants  were,  perhaps,  doing  well,  or  suflTering  but  little 
from  indigestion,  when  the  mothers,  suspecting  themselves  pregnant,  at 
once  withdrew  them  from  the  breast,  and  cholera  infantum  or  a  kindred 
disease  wjis  the  result.  No  infant  in  the  city  should  be  weaned  in  the  hot 
months.  It  is  much  safer,  though  there  are  indubitable  signs  of  preg- 
nancy, that  it  continue  nursing  till  the  cold  weather.  The  better  method 
is,  however,  under  such  circumstances,  to  employ  a  wet-nurse,  or  to  re- 
move the  infant  to  the  country,  and  wean  it  there.  In  cold  weather,  it  is 
usually  safe  to  wean  an  infant  in  the  city  after  it  has  reached  the  age  of 
five  or  six  months. 

Tiie  milk  frequently  contains  other  ingredients  in  addition  to  those 
which  have  been  mentioned.  Thus  a  large  number  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances, taken  by  tlie  mother,  may  enter  the  milk,  so  as  to  produce  their 
characteristic  effect  on  the  infant.     It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  pecu- 
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liar  flavor  of  certain  vegeUibles,  taken  as  food,  may  be  noticed  in  the  milk. 
It  is  admitted,  also,  that  the  specific  virus  of  the  contagious  diseases,  at 
least  certain  of  them,  may  enter  the  milk,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  same 
diseases  in  the  infant. 


Quantity  of  Breast  Milk  required  by  the  Infant. 

In  a  paper  published  by  Dr.  W.  II.  Gumming,  in  tlie  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  18^8,  it  is  estimated  that  tlie  amount  of  milk 
secreted  per  day  by  a  healtliy  woman  is  one  and  a  half  to  two  quarts,  and 
double  the  quantity  if  two  infants  are  suckled.  Routh  {Infant  Feeding, 
page  87)  believes  that  this  is  a  somewhat  exaggenited  statement.  He 
estimates  the  amount  at  a  quart  to  a  quart  and  a  half  daily.  "  A  three 
months'  child,"  says  he,  "  generally  thrives  very  well  on  four  or,  at  the 
most,  five  meals  a  day,  the  quantity  taken  each  time  amounting  to  a  half 
pint.  This  would  fix  the  quantity  at  two  pounds  to  two  and  a  half,  i.  e,, 
thirty-two  to  forty  fiuidounces.  ...  A  younger  child,  one  to  two  months, 
may  need  to  take  his  meals  more  frequently ;  it  may  be  every  two  hours, 
except  when  asleep  ;  but  then  the  quantity  consumed  does  not  exceed,  as 
a  rule,  as  I  have  often  assured  myself,  two  wineghisses  or  three  ounces 
every  meal.  This  would  raise  the  quantity  taken  in  twenty-four  hours  to 
thirty-six  ounces,  a  quart  and  a  quarter.  A  child  above  three  months 
may  take  about  forty-eight  ounces  daily." 

Dr.  Gumming,  in  consequence  of  his  high  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
milk  which  an  infant  requires,  naturally  concludes  that  few  mothers  can 
long  endure  the  excessive  drain  upon  their  systems ;  and,  therefore,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  exhaustion  and  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  their  in- 
fants, it  is  necessary,  at  an  early  period,  to  aid  by  artificiid  feeding.  This 
opinion  may  do  harm,  since  artificial  feeding  of  the  young  infant,  espe- 
cially in  the  cities,  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  indigestion,  followed  by  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea.  The  mother  in  good  health,  and  furnishing  an  average 
quantity  of  milk,  is  competent  to  give  all  the  nutriment  which  the  infant 
recpiires  until  it  has  reached  the  age  of  four  months,  and  most  are  till  the 
age  of  six  months.  Drs.  Merei  and  Whitehead  examined  9;')2  mothers  in 
the  Ghildren's  Hospital  at  Manchester,  in  reference  to  their  physical  con- 
dition. Of  these  029,  or  G6  per  cent.,  were  in  a  healthy  and  robust  state. 
Of  this  number,  namely  629,  420  furnished  sufficient  milk  till  six  months 
after  delivery,  and  some  till  two  years. 

Differences  in  Buckling  Women  as  regards  Quantity  and  Quality  of 

Milk. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  difference,  in  different  women,  as  regards  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk,  and  even  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
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secreted.  The  best  wet-nurses  are  usually  robust  without  being  corpulent. 
Their  appetite  is  good,  and  their  breasts  are  dist^^nded  from  the  number 
and  large  size  of  the  bloodvessels  and  milk-ducts.  There  is  but  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  fat  around  the  gland,  and  tortuous  veins  are  observed 
passing  over  it.  Such  nurses  do  not  experience  a  feeling  of  exhaustion 
and  do  not  suffer  from  lactation. 

The  nutriment  which  they  consume  is  equally  expended  in  their  own 
sustenance  and  the  supply  of  milk.  There  are  other  good  wet-nurses  who 
liave  the  physical  condition  which  I  have  described,  but  whose  breasts  are 
small.  Still,  the  infant  continues  to  nurse  till  it  is  satisfied,  and  it  thrives. 
The  milk  is  of  good  quality,  and  it  appears  to  be  secreted,  mainly,  during 
the  time  of  suckling.  Other  mothers  evidently  decline  in  health  during 
the  time  of  lactation.  They  furnish  milk  of  good  quality  and  in  abun- 
dance, and  their  infants  thrive,  but  it  is  at  their  own  expense.  They 
themselves  say,  and  with  truth,  that  what  they  eat  goes  to  milk.  Tliey 
become  thinner  and  paler,  are  perhaps  troubled  with  palpitation,  and  are 
easily  exhausted.  They  often  find  it  necessary  to  wean  before  the  end  of 
the  usual  period  of  lactation.  There  is  another  class  whose  health  is 
habitually  i)Oor,  but  who  furnish  the  usual  quantity  of  milk  without  the 
exhaustion  ex|ierienced  by  the  class  which  I  have  just  described.  The 
milk  of  these  women  is  of  poor  quality.  It  is  abundant,  but  watery. 
Their  infants  are  pallid,  having  soft  and  flabby  fibre.  All  these  kinds  of 
wet-nurses  are  met  in  practice. 

Occasionally,  a  considerable  part  of  the  milk  is  lost  by  oozing  from  the 
breast.  This  sometimes  occurs  in  robust  women,  but  it  is  more  frequently 
associated  with  weakness.  It  is  then  due  to  a  relaxed  state  of  the  orifices 
of  the  milk-ducts.  Galactorrh(ca,  as  the  excessive  secretion  and  flow  of 
milk  is  designated,  is  said  to  be  often  associated  with  a  menorrhagic  dia- 
thesis ;  that  is,  women  whose  menses  have  been  profuse  are  apt  to  have 
too  abundant  a  flow  of  milk  corresponding  with  the  menorrhagia.  It  is 
said  that  galactorrhoea  is  also  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  are  subject  to 
discharges  from  parts  which  sustain  no  immediate  relation  to  the  breast, 
as  in  cases  of  htcmorrhoidal  flux,  diabetes  insipidus,  etc.  Excitement,  or 
irritation  of  the  uterus  or  ovaries,  may  serve  as  an  exciting  cause  of 
galactorrhaea  in  those  predisposed  to  it,  and  excessive  suckling  may  have 
the  same  effect. 

Bcantineaa  of  Milk ;  its  Cauaea  and  Treatment. 

Though  the  amount  of  breast-milk  which  the  infant  requires  is  less 
than  was  estimated  by  Gumming,  still  insufficiency  of  this  secretion  is  not 
uncommon,  especially  in  the  cities.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Drs. 
Merei  and  Whitehead,  among  healthy  mothers  there  is  insufficiency  in 
16.5  per  cent.,  while  among  mothers  in  feeble  health  the  percentage  is 
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46.6.  In  treating  of  this  subject  in  the  following  pages,  reference  is  not 
had  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  temporary  diminution  of  milk  from 
acute  disease  or  other  perturbating  causes,  but  to  those  cases  Hi  which 
there  is  habitual  scantiness. 

One  cause  of  scanty  secretion  of  milk  is  a  life  of  privation  or  of  daily 
work,  which  necessitates  separation  from  the  infant.  Insufficient  food  may 
render  the  milk  more  watery,  as  has  already  been  stated,  or  it  may  cause 
diminution  in  its  quantity.  The  mother  thus  situated  is  pallid.  She  is 
subject  to  palpitation  and  attacks  of  faintness.  II(jr  conditicm,  indeed,  is 
that  of  amemia.  Working  women  have  scantiness  of  milk,  not  only  in 
consequence  of  hardships,  but  also  because  they  are  usually  sc^parated  for 
hours  from  their  infants.  Age  is  also  a  cause  of  scantiness  of  milk. 
Mothers  at  the  age  of  forty  years  ordinarily  furnish  less  milk  than  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty.  And  those  who  have  not  borne  childi-en  till 
late  in  life,  and  whose  mammary  glands  have  therefore  long  been  inactive, 
have  less  milk  than  those  who  commence  bearing  children  at  the  usual 
period. 

Routh  speaks  of  hypenemia  as  a  cause  of  defective  lactation.  "  This 
is  a  variety,"  says  he,  "  which  I  have  chiefly  observed  among  hired  wet- 
nurses,   selected  fn)m   the   poorer   classes,  and   admitted  into  wealthier 

families When  feeding  at  the  expense  of  a  master  or  mistress,  the 

amount  they  devour  often  surpasses  all  moderate  imagination.  They,  in 
fact,  gormandize.  If  in  such  instances  a  wet-nurse  is  given  all  she  asks 
for,  she  will  be  found  often  to  eat  quite  as  much  as  any  two  men  with 
large  appetites ;  and,  as  a  result,  she  becomes  gross,  turgid,  often  covered 
with  blotches  or  pimples,  and  generally  too  plethoric  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
her  position.  The  plethora,  as  first  induced,  is  of  the  sthenic  variety,  but 
it  soon  assumes  an  asthenic  character,  and,  tis  the  immediate  result,  the 
breast  no  longer  secretes  its  quantum  of  milk.  There  may  be  good  milk 
secreted,  but  it  is  in  small  quantity,  and  this  quantity  diminishes  daily. 
The  breast  may  also  enlarge,  but  it  is  from  a  deposition  of  fatty  tissue  in 
and  about  it,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  veins  on  the  surface  be- 
come less  apparent,  always  a  bad  feature  in  a  suckling  breast,  till  finally 
the  flow  of  milk  ceases  altogether." 

Atrophy  of  the  breast  from  the  employment  of  iodine,  or  from  long  dis- 
use, is  also  a  cause  of  insufficiency  of  milk. 

It  is  so  necessary  for  the  health  and  development  of  the  infant  that  the 
milk  should  be  in  proper  quantity  as  well  as  quality,  that  it  is  proper  in  a 
work  of  this  kind  to  consider  the  treatment  of  insufficient  seci^etion,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  excessive  secretion  and  loss  of  milk,  or  galactorrhiua. 
And  first  of  insufficient  or  scanty  secretion. 

The  most  efficient  mode  of  increasing  the  lact<nd  secretion  is  that  which 
is  also  natural,  namely,  suction  from  the  nipple.  There  are  many  cases  on 
record  in  which  this  has  produced  the  flow  of  milk  in  women  who  have 
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never  borne  children,  and  even  in  men.  Baudelocque  mentions  tlie  case 
of  a  girl,  eight  years  old,  who  suckled  her  brother  for  a  month,  and  cases 
at  the  op|>osite  extreme  of  life  have  been  reported  ;  one  of  a  woman  of 
seventy  years,  who  wet-nursed  a  grandcliild  twenty  years  after  her  last 
confinement. 

The  following  case,  which  was  under  my  observation,  is  interesting  in 
this  connection  :  Lizzie  S.  was  confined  with  her  first  child  on  May  30, 
187G.  When  the  baby  was  a  few  days  old,  and  before  she  had  left  the 
bed,  she  had  inflammatory  symptoms  which  proved  to  be  due  to  pelvic 
cellulitis.  Its  course  was  tedious  ;  her  milk  diminished,  and  its  secretion 
soon  ceased.  On  or  about  the  first  of  August  she  began  to  sit  up,  and  on 
August  11th  she  was  admitted  into  the  Sixty-first  Street  branch  of  the 
Infant  Asylum,  pale  and  wasted,  but  with  returning  appetite.  She  had 
had  no  mammary  secretion  for  eleven  weeks,  and  her  breasts  were  small 
and  flabby.  She  had  two  fistulous  openings,  one  vaginal,  and  the  other 
low  down  in  the  back,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum  or  the  coccyx. 
The  baby  was  in  a  fair  condition,  having  been  suckled  by  other  women. 
Experiences  in  this  and  other  institutions  show  that  infants  having  breast 
milk  do  far  better  and  are  much  more  apt  to  live  than  those  without  breast 
mil!:,  r.nd  the  mother  was  therefore  advised  by  one  of  the  managers — him- 
self a  physician — to  suckle  her  baby,  although  there  was  not  a  drop  of  milk 
in  her  breast,  and  nursing  had  been  suspended  eleven  weeks.  To  the 
surprise  of  the  mother,  and  of  the  nurses  in  the  house — to  whom  the  pix)- 
cedure  seemed  very  ridiculous — milk  began  to  appear  in  a  few  days.  The 
mother  left  the  institution  October  8th ;  but  before  her  departure  she  was 
able  to  furnish,  perhaps,  two-thirds  the  quantity  of  milk  which  her  infant 
required.  This  case  affords  practical  illustration  of  the  fact  that  frequent 
nursing  is  the  most  efficient  galactagogue.  Mothers  sometimes,  having 
little  breast  milk,  suckle  their  babies  at  long  intervals,  and  finally,  dis- 
couraged at  the  unproductive  state  of  their  breasts,  resort  to  weaning, 
when,  by  patience  and  more  frequent  lactation,  they  might  become  good 
wet-nurses.  In  the  cities,  and  during  the  summer  season,  in  which  breast 
milk  is  so  much  required,  the  history  of  cases  like  the  above,  and  the  more 
remarkable  cases  in  which  men  and  grandparents  have  had  secretion  of 
milk  and  have  suckled  infants,  should  induce  the  physician  to  withhold 
his  consent  to  premature  weaning,  which  the  disheartened  mother  is  apt 
to  suggest,  unless  indeed  he  perceive  other  reasons  for  weaning  apart  from 
scantiness  of  milk. 

Travellers  among  barbarous  nations  or  tribes  have  often  observed  these 
cases  of  unnatural  lactation.  Humboldt  saw  a  man,  thirty-two  years  old, 
who  gave  the  breast  to  his  child  for  five  months,  and  Captain  Franklin, 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  met  a  similar  case.  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  African 
travels,  says  that  he  has  examined  several  cases  in  which  a  grandchild  has 
been  suckled  by  a  grandmother,  and  equally  remarkable  instances  of  lac- 
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tation  occur  among  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  and  Middle  States.     Pro- 
fessor Hall  presented  to  his  class  in  Baltimore  a  male  negro  fifty-five  years 
old  who  wet-nursed  all  the  children  of  his  mistress.     In  these  cases  of 
abnormal  lactation,  so  far  as  we  have  accurate  records  of  them,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  breasts  were  torpid,  and  even  sometimes,  as  in  old  people, 
atrophied  till  the  nursing  commenced.     Titillation,  or  pressing  of  the  nip- 
ple, caused  an  afHux  of  blood  to  the  gland,  and  developed  its  functional 
activity,  so  that  milk  was  produced  for  the  sustenance  of  the  nursling. 
Therefore,  in  case  of  scanty  secretion  of  milk,  the  mother  may  increase 
the  quantity  by  applying  the  infant  often  to  the  breast.     If,  dissatisfied 
with  the  small  amount  of  nutriment  which  it  receives,  it  refuses  to  nmke 
the  necessary  suction,  any  other  mode  of  gentle  traction  or  pressure  may 
be  employed  in  addition.     The  occasional  employment  of  another  infant, 
or  a  pup,  milking  the  breast  with  the  thumb  and  fingers,  or  the  gentle 
suction  of  a  breast-pump,  aids  in  stimulating  the  secretion.     One  of  the 
best  breast-pumps  kept  in  the  shops  is  that  to  which  the  name  The  Moth- 
er's Blessing  has  been  applied.     Forcible  rubbing  or  traction  of  the  breast 
defeats  the  pur|)Ose  for  which  it  is  employed.     It  produces  too  much  irri- 
tation and  tenderness.     The  best  mode  of  stimulation  is  by  nursing,  as  it 
is  tlie  natural  mode,  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  infant  at  the  breast  aids 
in  promoting  the  secretion. 

Another  mode  of  increasing'  the  functional  activity  of  the  mammary 
glands  is  by  the  electrical  current.  The  fact  is  established  by  physiologi- 
cal experiments,  that  glandular  organs  can  be  made  to  secrete  more  ac- 
tively by  the  stimulus  of  electricity,  and,  accordingly,  this  agent  has  been 
successfully  employed  to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk.  In  Kouth's  In- 
fant Feeding  several  cases  are  related  which  show  the  beneficial  efiects  of 
this  agent  (page  149  et  seq.).  Among  them  are  six  reported  by  Dr.  Skin- 
ner, of  Liverpool.  In  all  these,  one  or  two  applications  of  the  electrical 
current  sufiiced  to  restore  the  secretion.  The  following  is  Dr.  Skinner's 
mo<le  of  employing  this  treatment : — 

**  1.  Direct — Both  poles  must  terminate  in  cylinders,  with  sponges  well 
moistened  in  tepid  water.  The  positive  pole  is  pressed  deep  into  the  axilla, 
while  the  negative  is  lightly  applied  to  the  nipple  and  the  areola;  the  cur- 
rent being  no  stronger  than  is  agreeable  to  the  patient's  feelings.  The 
poles  are  kept  in  this  position  for  about  two  minutes. 

**  2.  Ititramammary. — The  j)oles  are  to  be,  as  it  were,  imbedded  in  the 
mamma,  and  moved  about,  raising  and  depressing  both  poles  at  once  in 
and  around  the  organ  for  the  space  of  another  two  minutes.  The  same  is 
to  be  done  to  both  breasts  daily,  until  the  secretion  is  properly  established. 
Hitherto  one  or  two  sittings  have  always  sufiiced  in  my  hands."  {Com' 
munication  of  Dr,  Skinner  to  Dr.  JRouth.) 

In  all  cases  of  scanty  secretion  of  milk,  the  regimen  of  the  mother  is  a 
matter  of  importance.     Personal  and  domiciliary  cleanliness  is  essential 
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for  successful  wet-nursing.  A  certain  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air 
is  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  mother,  and  to  the  secretion  of  abundant 
and  healthy  milk.  A  case  is  related  to  show  the  effect  of  fresh  air  and 
outdoor  exercise  on  the  lacteal  secretion.  A  lady  of  cleanly  habits,  liv- 
ing in  London,  had  a  very  scanty  supply  of  milk.  She  removed  to  the 
pure  air  of  the  seashore,  and  immediut43ly  the  quantity  became  abundant, 
and  continued  so  for  months.  Such  cases  are  not  unfrequent.  A  mode 
of  life  that  contributes  to  the  general  health  of  the  mother  will  not  fail  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  her  milk,  if  it  is  scanty,  and  to  improve  its 
quality. 

Much  has  been  written  in  reference  to  the  diet  of  women  who  suckle. 
It  is  a  popular  belief  that  certain  articles  of  food  promote  the  secretion  of 
milk  much  more  than  other  articles,  though  equally  nutritious.  No  doubt, 
writers  have  erred  in  recommending  exclusively  this  or  that  kind  of  food, 
as  most  likely  to  produce  milk.  The  exact  kind  of  food  which  is  prefer- 
able, in  a  certain  case,  depends  partly  on  the  physique  of  the  individual, 
and  partly  on  the  character  of  the  food  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed. 
A  mixed  diet  contributes  most  to  the  sustenance  of  the  mother,  and  to 
an  abundant  secretion  of  milk.  Animal  substances  which  furnish  a  due 
supply  of  nitrogenous  aliment  should  be  given  with  the  farinaceous. 
Mothers  pidli<l,  and  inclining  to  an  anaemic  condition,  require  a  larger 
proportion  of  animal  diet  than  those  in  good  general  health.  On  the 
other  hand,  plethoric  women,  such  as  Kouth  de«cribe«,  who  with  excellent 
appetite  consume  large  quantities  of  food,  and  who  become  more  and 
more  full-blooded  and  corpulent  while  the  milk  diminishes,  require  a  more 
restricted  animal  diet,  in  connection  with  more  exercise,  especially  in  the 

open  air. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  food  which  do  ap|)ear  to  have  a  galactogogue 
effect  with  most  wet-nurses.  Oatmeal  gruel  is  one  of  these.  Wet-nurses 
often  remark,  after  taking  a  bowl  of  this,  that  they  feel  the  flow  of  milk. 
Cow's  milk  with  some  has  a  similar  eflcct.  Porter  or  ale,  taken  once  or 
twice  a  day,  also  promotes  the  secretion  of  milk,  especially  in  those  who 
have  poor  appetite,  and  whose  systems  are  somewhat  reduced. 

A  great  variety  of  medicines  have  been  used  for  their  8up[)Osed  galac- 
to^'ot'ue  effect.  Medicines  which  improve  the  general  health  are,  no 
doubt,  sometimes  useful  for  this  purpose,  such  jis  the  vegetable  and  ferru- 
ginous tonics  and,  |>erhaps,  cod-liver  oil.  But  there  are  other  medicines 
which  it  is  claimed  have  a  specific  effect  on  the  mammary  gland,  pro- 
moting its  secretion.  Lettuce,  winter-green,  fennel,  the  broom  tops  (sco- 
parius),  and  marsh-mallow,  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  aromatic  stimulants,  as  fennel,  anise,  and  caraway 
seeds,  given  in  soups,  sometimes  stimulate  the  lacteal  secretion.  Another 
medicine  which  of  late  has  been  recommended  to  the  profession,  as  a  galac- 
togogue, is  castor  oil  and  the  plant  from  which  it  is  derived. 
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The  galactogogue  effect  of  the  leaves  of  the  castor  oil  plant  has  been 
long  known  to  the  Spaniards  in  South  America.     At  least  lis  long  ago  as 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century  the  ricinus  communis  was  applied 
by  them  externally  to  the  breast  to  promote  the  secn^tion  of  milk.     It  is 
now  about  twenty  years  since  this  use  of  the  plant  was  brought  promi- 
nently to  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.     In 
the  London  Journal  of  Medicine^  1857,  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  relates  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  with  the  castor  oil  plant.     He  applied  the  bruised 
leaves  over  the  breasts,  and  witnessed,  as  he  thinks,  an  evident  galacto- 
gogue effect.     Dr.  Kouth  has  also  made  pretty  extensive  use  of  the  plant, 
both  externally  and  internally.     He  was  led,  he  says,  to  employ  it  inter- 
nally, from  noticing  in  suckling  women  an  increase  of  milk  after  taking 
a  dose  of  castor  oil.     He  prescribed  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  stalks, 
and  says  :  **  I  have  not  been  disappointed.    The  flow  has  been  remarkably 
increased.  Four  objections  against  its  use,  however,  should  be  mentioned." 
These  are,  first,  a  i)eculiar  sensation  in  the  eyes,  with  dimness  of  sight,  an 
effect  which  he  has  observed  only  in  weak  women ;  secondly,  the  necessity 
of  increasing  the  dose  iis  the  patient  becomes  accustomed   to  it ;  thirdly, 
scarcity  of  the  plant ;  fourthly,  an  occasional  diuretic,  sometimes  without 
gsvlactogogue  effect,  and  sometimes  with  it.     The  cases  in  which  diuresis 
occurred  were  in  the  practice  of  other  physicians,  and  Dr.  Routh  conjec- 
tures that  this  effect  was  produced  by  not  keeping  the  brcjist  warm  during 
the  time  that  the  decoction  was  being  employed.     The  breasts  should,  at 
the  time  of  its  use,  be  covered  with  a  fomentation  of  leaves,  or  an  extract 
of  the  leaves  should  be  rubbed  over  the  breasts  in  the  same  way  in  which 
extnict  of  l)elladonna  is  used,  and  over  this  a  warm  poultice  applied  of 
the  onlinary  material.     Dr.  Kouth  remarks:  **  When  the*  castor  oil  leaves 
are  given  as  an  infusicm  to  women  who  are  not  suckling,  1  have  observed 
two  effects,  both  of  which  seem  to  denote  its  specifics  action.     First,  it 
proiluccs  internal  pain  in  the  breasts,  which  lasts  for  three  or  four  days. 
Then,  secondly,  a  copious  leucorrhujal  discharge  takes  place,  after  which 
the  effect  on  the  breasts  entirely  disappears." 

Dr.  Gilfillan,  of  Brooklyn,  hjis  also  em[)loyed  the  ricinus  communis 
successfully  jw  a  galactogogue.  He  employed  a  poultice  of  the  pulverized 
leaves,  and  gave  internally  the  fluid  extract  of  the  leaves,  a  teaspoonful 
thn.*e  times  daily.  The  patient  had  been  conflned  the  year  before  with 
her  first  child,  but  had  no  milk  for  it,  though  her  In'alth  was  good,  and 
mi'nsures  were  employed,  as  friction  an<l  fomentations,  to  stimulate  the 
secretion.  The  ricinus  was  prescribed  the  fourth  day  after  her  confine- 
ment with  the  second  child,  when  there  were  no  signs  of  secretion,  and 
the  breasts  were  small.  "  About  two  hours  after  the  jmultice  was  applied, 
and  the  first  dose  taken,  she  experienced  a  strange  sensation  in  the  bretists, 
and  this  increased  after  each  dose  of  the  medicine.     The  i>oultice  was  not 
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renewed,  but  the  extract  was  continued  for  three  days,  after  which  lacta- 
tion was  i)erfectly  successful."  So  far  then  observations  appear  to  show 
that  ricinus  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  galactogogues  which  we  possess 
among  medicinal  agents ;  but  all  other  modes  of  increasing  the  milk  are 
probably  less  effectual  than  that  which  is  natural,  namely,  suckling. 

In  the  treatment  of  galactorrhoea  the  object  to  be  attained  should  be 
kept  in  view.  There  are  medicines  which  cure  this  affection  by  diminish- 
ing the  amount  of  milk.  Belladonna,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  colchicum 
are  antigalactics.  It  is  proper  to  use  them  in  case  of  weaning  or  of  death 
of  the  infant.  They  not  only  reduce  the  quantity  of  milk,  but,  continued, 
may  prevent  its  secretion.  They  are  employed  not  to  benefit  the  infant, 
but  the  mother. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  our  purpose  to  prevent  the  oozing  of  milk  in 
order  to  save  it  for  the  infant,  or,  if  it  is  abundant  and  watery,  to  diminish 
somewhat  its  quantity  and  improve  its  quality,  the  treatment  should  be 
different.  Iron,  in  aises  of  galactorrhoea,  in  which  the  condition  of  the 
system  appears  to  indicate  the  need  of  it,  will  diminish  the  quantity  of 
milk  and  render  it  richer.  It  is  by  many  regarded  as  an  antigalactic,  and 
given  long  it  might  reduce  too  much  the  amount  of  the  secretion,  and  even 
necessitate  weaning.  Its  use  should  be  discontinued  if  no  more  than  the 
normal  amount  of  milk  is  secreted. 

In  most  cases  of  true  galactorrhoca  the  |>athological  state  is  that  of 
weakness  and  relaxation  of  the  tissues.  The  fault  is  not  excessive  secretion 
of  milk  so  much  as  its  non -retention,  and  the  medicines  which  are  the 
most  useful  to  correct  this  st^ie  of  the  system  and  of  the  breasts  arc  the 
vegetable  tonics  and  astringents.  If  galactorrhoca  occur  in  those  who 
have  an  habitual  discharge,  and  it  appears  to  be  due  to  the  same  cause 
which  produces  that  discharge,  and  there  are  no  evidences  of  weakness, 
laxative  medicines  and  other  derivatives  may  be  employed.  But  such 
cases  are  not  common.  Nux  vomica  has  been  recommended  in  galactor- 
rhoca, in  the  belief  that  it  diminishes  the  relaxation  of  the  orifices  of  the 
lactiferous  tubes. 

Local  treatment  in  this  affection  is  important.  A  cloth  wrung  out  of 
cold  water  should  be  occasionally  applied  around  the  nipple,  and  removed 
as  it  becomes  warm.  Solutions  of  tannin  or  alum  are  likewise  useful. 
Collodion  applied  around  the  nipple,  by  the  contraction  which  it  pro- 
duces, diminishes  the  orifices  of  the  ducts,  and  thus  aids  in  the  retention 
of  the  milk. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

SELECTION  OF  A  WET-NURSE. 

In  the  cities  cases  are  frequent  in  which  motliers,  with  all  possible  care 
or  endeavor,  find  themselves  unable  to  suckle  tlieir  infants.  Their  health 
is  too  poor,  or  the  milk  possesses  the  properties  of  colostrum,  or  it  is  no 
longer  secreted,  on  account  of  nervous  excitement,  or  exhaustion,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  breasts.  The  number  of  such  cases  in  the  city  would 
surprise  physicians  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  healthy  and  robust 
mothers  of  the  country.  The  infant  thus  deprived  of  the  mother's  milk 
should,  if  practicable,  be  furnished  a  wet-nurse. 

The  selection  of  a  wet-nurse  often  devolves  upon  the  physician,  and 
is  a  duty  of  great  responsibility.  It  is  better  to  select  one  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  and  one  who  has  suckled  an  infant  pre- 
viously. A  wet-nurse  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  is  usually 
more  active,  cheerful,  and  conciliatory  than  one  of  a  more  advanced  age, 
and  her  milk  is  more  apt  to  be  abundant  and  nutritious.  Those  who  have 
previously  suckled  and  had  charge  of  infants  are  obviously  more  compe- 
tent to  serve  as  wet-nurse  than  are  primiparae.  The  milk  of  a  wet-nurse, 
whose  infant  is  under  the  age  of  six  months,  will  ordinarily  agree  with  a 
new-born  infant.  If  above  that  age,  it  sometimes  agrees,  but  often  does 
not. 

The  most  difficult  and  responsible  task  imposed  on  the  physician  in  the 
selection  of  a  nurse,  is  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  her  health,  and 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  milk.     Constitutional  syphilis  is  common 
in  the  class  of  women  who  present  themselves  for  wet-nursing ;  it  is  often 
latent,  or  its  symptoms  are  easily  concealed,  and  it  is  communicable  by 
lactation.     The  virus  may  be  received  by  the  infant  from  fissures  or  ex- 
coriations of  the  nipple.     The  nursling  tainted  by  syphilis  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  communicate  the  disease  to  the  nurse  through  the  same  source. 
It  is  not  fully  ascertained  whether  the  syphilitic  virus  may  be  conveyed  to 
the  infant  by  the  milk.     But  the  cases  which  have  accumulated  in  the 
records  of  medicine  are  numerous,  in  which  infants  born  of  healthy  parents 
have  l)cen  fully  syphilized  by  lactation  from  diseased  nurses  (see  article 
Syphilis).     These  infants  have  sometimes  led  a  short  and  miserable  exist- 
ence, and  have  occasionidly  increased  the  misery  of  the  household  by  im- 
parting the  disease  to  others.     The  duty  is,  therefore,  imperative  on  the 
part  of  the  physician  to  examine  carefully  the  wet-nurse,  in  reference  to 
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any  evidences  of  the  syphilitic  taint.  Acquainted  with  the  symptoms  of 
syphilis,  he  may  usually,  by  shrewd  questioning  and  by  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  present  appearance  and  condition  of  the  woman,  ascertain  with 
considerable  certainty  whether  her  system  htis  ever  betjn  infected.  Refer- 
ences should  also  be  obtained  and  consulted,  and,  if  practicable,  the  phy- 
sician who  has  attended  her  be  communicated  with. 

There  are,  also,  among  the  women  who  present  themselves  for  wet- 
nursing  in  the  cities,  many  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  and  many  who  possess  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  if  indeed  they  do  not  already  have 
the  incipient  disease.  Such  applicants  should  be  rejected,  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  their  milk  and  the  probability  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
endure  the  debilitating  cff'ect  of  lactation. 

The  milk  should  be  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  richness  and 
quantity,  and  whether  it  contains  colostrum.  If  there  is  colostrum  after 
the  eighth  day,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  some  fault  in  the  health  or  diges- 
tion of  the  wet-nurse,  and  that  her  milk  may  disagree  with  the  infant. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  breast  should  be  large,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  milk,  since,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in  some  the 
secretory  function  is  active  during  the  time  of  each  nursing,  so  that, 
although  the  breasts  are  of  moderate  size,  a  sufficient  amount  of  milk  is 
furnished.  The  nipples  should  be  well  formed  and  prominent,  and  prefer- 
ence is  to  be  given  to  those  wet-nurses  in  whom  bloodvessels  are  seen 
ramifying  over  the  breasts. 

By  examination  of  the  milk,  its  degree  of  richness  can  be  readily  ascer- 
tained. A  quantity  of  it  should  be  placed  in  a  test-tube,  and  the  cream, 
which  rises  to  the  top,  indicates,  approximately,  the  character  of  the  milk. 
Good  milk  furnishes  three  per  cent,  of  cream,  and  the  caseum  and  sugar 
usually  correspond  in  quantity  with  the  cream.  An  instrument  has  been 
invented,  called  the  lactometer,  by  which  the  exact  amount  of  the  cream 
can  be  ascertaiiled.  It  is  simply  a  tube  graded  into  100  divisions.  It  is 
placed  upright,  and  filled  with  milk,  and  the  number  of  divisions  occupied 
by  the  cream  indicates  its  proportion  in  100  parts.  The  lactoscope  is 
another  instrument  employed  for  the  purpose  of  siscertaining  the  richness 
of  the  milk.  It  consists  of  two  concentric  tubes,  which  move  upon  each 
other.  Milk  which  we  wish  to  examine  is  poured  within  the  tubes  suffi- 
cient to  obscure  a  light  viewed  through  it,  three  feet  distant.  The  column 
of  milk  is  then  diminished,  till  the  light  begins  to  be  visible.  The  size  of 
the  column  indicates  the  degree  of  opacity  and  the  richness.  The  lacto- 
scope was  invented  by  M.  Donne,  and  is  described  by  him. 

Dr.  Alinchin  recommends  a  simple  mode  of  determining  the'  richness  of 
cow's  milk,  and  it  would  equally  answer  for  the  breast-milk.  A  vessel 
holding  about  one  ounce,  and  containing  a  graduated  enamel  slab,  passing 
diagonally  from  above  downwards,  is  filled  with  milk.  It  is  then  covered 
with  a  glass  slide  'tarried  over  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  bubbles. 
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The  number  of  degrees  which  can  be  read,  indicates  the  character  of  the 
milk,  as  regards  its  richness. 

Examination  of  the  milk  with  the  microscope  not  only  enables  us  to  de- 
termine whether  there  are  abnormal  corpuscles  or  granular  elements,  but 
also  its  richness.  It  should  be  examined  before  the  cream  has  separated. 
Oil-globules  of  small  size,  and  few,  indicate  poverty  of  the  milk  ;  very  large 
oil-globules  are  said  to  indicate  milk  which  is  apt  to  be  indigestible,  espe- 
cially in  feeble  infants.  Such  are  the  free  globules  of  the  colostrum. 
Numerous  oil-globules  of  medium  size  indicate  nutritious  milk.  Vogel, 
in  1850,  made  the  discovery  of  vibriones  in  human  milk.  The  fact  is 
established  that  these  animalcules  may  be  generated  in  the  milk  within 
the  breast,  though  such  cases  are  not  frequent.  Dr.  Gibb  describes  a  case 
which  he  met.  (Banking^s  Abstract^  vol.  xxxiv.)  An  infant,  7  weeks  old, 
wet-nursed  by  its  mother,  who  had  the  appearance  of  perfect  health,  was, 
nevertheless,  ill-nourished  and  emaciated.  It  had  no  diarrhoea  or  other 
apparent  disease,  and  the  milk  was  therefore  examined.  Vibriones  baculi 
were  found  in  the  milk  immediately  after  it  was  obtained  from  the  brcjist. 
The  milk  had  the  usual  amount  of  cream,  and  seeme<l  to  the  naked  eye  of 
good  quality.  According  to  Dr.  Gibb,  two  genera  of  microscopic  organisms 
occur  in  the  milk,  namely,  vibriones  and  monads.  It  is  believed  that  the 
ffionads  occur  in  consequence  of  fermentation  of  the  sugar  and  the  produc- 
tion of  lactic  acid.  Vogel  also  attributed  the  production  of  the  vibriones 
to  fermentation  occurring  in  conseciuence  of  heat  and  congestion  of  the 
breast,  connected  with  sexual  excitement.  This  explanation  is  probably 
not  correct,  because  vibriones  sometimes  occur  when  there  is  no  unusual 
heat  of  breast,  and  no  evidence  of  fermentation.  The  fact  that  sucb  or- 
ganisms may  occur  in  milk  which  seems  of  good  quality  to  the  naked  eye, 
affords  additional  proof  of  the  usefulness  of  the  microscope  in  the  selection 
of  a  wet-nurse. 

Many  wet-nurses  have  a  return  of  the  menses  as  early  as  the  fourth  or 
fifth  month  after  delivery.  The  re-establishment  of  this  function  in  some 
women  impairs  the  quality  of  the  milk,  so  as  to  render  it  less  nutritious, 
and  perhaps  less  digestible  ;  in  other  w^omen  it  does  not  sensibly  affect  the 
character  of  the  fluid  or  its  quantity.  In  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse, 
then,  preference  should  be  given  to  one  who  does  not  have  the  periodical 
sickness,  but  if  she  is  already  employed,  and  gives  satisfaction,  tlie  reap- 
pearance of  the  catamenia  <loes  not  indicate  the  need  of  the  change  of 
nurse,  unless  the  digestion  of  the  infant  is  disordered,  or  its  nutrition  is 
impaired. 

In  the  selection  of  a  wet-nurse  attention  should  also  be  given  to  her 
mental  and  moral  traits.  Cheerfulness,  affection,  veracity,  and  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  responsibility  of  her  situation,  enhance  greatly  the 
value  of  a  wet-nurse.  Not  less  important  are  habits  of  temperance  and 
cleanliness.     I  could   cite   cases  of   the   most   melancholy  results   from 
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the  absence  of  these  traits.  In  one  case  idiocy  resulted  from  an  infant 
falling  upon  the  pavement  from  the  arms  of  a  reckless  or  intemperate 
wet-nurse. 

In  most  cases  the  mode  of  examination  indicated  above  suffices  to  show 
the  character  of  a  wet-nurse,  so  far  as  her  health  and  milk  are  concerned. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  microscope  does  not  always 
reveal  deleterious  properties  in  the  milk.  Elements  which  are  in  a  state 
of  solution,  and  are  invisible,  may  occur  in  excess,  so  as  to  impair  the 
quality  of  the  milk  and  render  it  indigestible.  The  following  case,  in 
which  the  saline  ingredients  seem  to  have  been  in  excess,  is  related  by 
Dr.  Hartmann  (British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review y  vol.  xii.):  "An 
infant,  whose  mother  was  in  good  health  and  had  borne  several  children, 
exhibited  a  healthy  appearance  for  the  first  five  weeks  after  birth.  The 
alvine  evacuations  then  became  copious,  fluid,  and  discolored,  and  the 
child  lost  flesh  and  strength.  After  the  usual  remedies  had  been  vainly 
administered  for  a  fortnight,  the  mother  remarked  that  the  child  did  not 
take  the  right  breast  willingly,  and  so  much  did  the  unwillingness  in- 
crease, that  at  length  the  mere  application  of  the  nipple  to  the  child's  lips 
occasioned  loud  crying.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  milk  of 
the  right  breast  had  a  distinctly  saline  taste ;  whereas  the  milk  of  the 
opposite  breast  was  of  the  ordinary  sweetness  ;  no  difference  of  consistence 
or  color  was  discoverable.  From  that  time  the  child  was  only  allowed  to 
nurse  tlie  left  breast,  and  in  a  few  days  all  diarrhoea  and  sickliness  of  ap- 
pearance vanished."  In  this  case  there  was  no  appreciable  disease  of  the 
breast,  although  its  secretion  was  perverted.  The  deleterious  character  of 
tlie  milk  was  discovered,  not  by  any  change  in  its  appearance,  but  by  the 
taste. 
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COURSE  OF  LACTATION— WEANING. 

Rkgulakity  in  nursing  is  required.  During  the  first  week  or  two 
after  birth  the  infant  may  be  applied  very  often  to  the  breast,  when  awake, 
but  subsequently,  it  should  nurse  about  every  two  hours  during  the  day, 
and  every  three  or  four  hours  during  the  night.  Still,  as  M.  Donn6  has 
said,  mathematical  exactness  in  this  matter  would  be  ridiculous.  Quiet, 
natural  sleep  of  a  well-nourished  infant  should  not  be  interrupted  in  order 
to  give  it  the  breast,  unless  the  sleep  be  unusually  protracted.  It  will 
usually  awaken  when  the  system  requires  more  nutriment.  Ill-nourished 
infants,  according  to  my  observations,  sleep  but  little  until  they  become 
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much  prostrated,  when  they  are  drowsy,  in  consequence  of  passive  con- 
gestion of  the  brain.  This  drowsiness  is  evidently  a  pithological  symp- 
tom. It  shows  the  need  of  increased  nutrition.  It  is  due  to  scantiness  of 
milk,  or  milk  of  poor  quality,  and  the  infant  should  be  aroused  frequently 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  nutriment  or  even  stimulants. 

As  the  infant  grows  older  the  stomach  receives  a  larger  amount  of  milk, 
and  it  should  nurse  less  frequently.  The  breast-milk  is  sufficient  for  its 
nutrition  till  the  age  of  six  or  eight  months,  provided  it  is  abundant  and 
of  good  quality.  If  the  mother  be  strong,  and  ex[)erience  no  exhaustion 
from  suckling,  the  infant,  therefore,  need  receive  no  other  nutriment  till 
that  age. 

Many  mothers,  however,  by  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  lactation,  find 
that  they  have  not  sufficient  milk  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  infant.  The 
constant  drain  upon  their  systems  sensibly  impairs  their  health.  In  such 
cases  it  is  proper  to  commence  with  a  little  feeding  from  the  8i>oon  or 
bottle,  and  increase  the  quantity  given  as  the  infant  grows  older.  Great 
care  is,  however,  requisite  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  so  young  an 
infant,  whose  digestive  organs  are  still  feeble  and  easily  deranged.  In  the 
country,  where  diarrhocal  affections  and  the  so-called  gastric  derangemimts 
are  not  frequent,  the  danger  from  artificial  feeding  is  less  than  in  the 
city,  and  in  the  cool  months  in  the  city  the  danger  is  less  than  in  the 
summer  season.  Infants  of  the  city,  between  the  montlis  of  May  and 
October,  have  a  strong  predisposition  to  diarrhocal  attacks,  the  result  of 
anti-hygienic  influences  which  surround  them.  Errors  of  diet  in  their 
case  readily  provoke  disease  or  derangement  of  the  digtjstive  organs,  often 
of  a  severe  and  dangerous  form.  Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that 
these  infants,  if  fed  with  the  bottle,  however  carefully,  during  the  i^eriod 
when  nature  designed  that  they  should  be  nourished  by  lactation,  very 
commonly  are  affected  in  the  hot  months  with  more  or  less  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea,  followed  by  emaciation  and  other  evidences  of  inal-nutrition. 
Therefore,  an  exception  must  be  made,  in  case  of  the  city  infant,  as  re- 
gards the  commencement  of  artificial  feeding.  If  it  is  under  the  age  of 
one  year,  it  should  be  nourished  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  at  the 
breast  during  the  hot  months,  when  practicable,  even  if  the  mother  suffers 
somewhat  in  her  health  from  the  constant  drain  upon  her  system.  The 
infant  should,  however,  receive  the  amount  of  nutriment  which  it  requires, 
and,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  breast-milk,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  artificial  feeding.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  VII. 
for  facts  relating  to  the  subjects  of  artificial  feeding. 

No  fixed  rule  can  be  stated  in  regard  to  the  time  when  it  is  proper  to 
allow  artificial  food  in  addition  to  the  breast-milk.  While  robust  mothers 
with  abundant  milk  can  satisfy  their  infants  till  the  age  of  six  or  seven 
months,  many  begin  to  feel  the  drain  upon  their  systems  and  have  an 
insuflScient  supply  by  the  third  or  fourth  month,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
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supplement  the  nursing  by  the  use  of  artificial  food,  a  smaller  or  larger 
quantity  as  the  case  may  require.  The  deficiency  may  be  supplied  by  the 
use  of  cow's  or  goat's  milk,  Liebig's  food  especially  for  young  infants, 
barley,  or  rice  flour,  Ridge's  food,  or  wheat  flour  prepared  by  long  boiling, 
as  recommended  in  Chapter  VII..  At  six  months  also,  or  even  at  four  or 
five  months,  if  the  infant  ap|>ear  anemic  and  ill-nourished,  it  may  be 
allowed  occasionally  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  beef-juice  expressed  from 
slightly  boiled  beef  two  or  three  times  daily.  At  the  age  of  eight  months 
semi-liquid  food  may  be  given.  Pap,  prepared  with  stale  bread  or  a 
rolled  soda-cracker,  may  also  be  given  once  or  twice  daily,  between  the 
times  of  nursing,  and  occasionally  beef-tea  or  chicken-broth,  thickened 
with  cracker  or  bread,  is  taken  with  relish,  and  if  well  prepared  and  given 
no  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  day,  it  is  commonly  readily  digested  while  it 
is  highly  nutritious.  If  the  quantity  of  breiist-milk  diminishes,  as  it  often 
does,  towards  the  close  of  tiie  first  year,  artificial  food  should  be  given 
oftener,  so  as  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Solid  food  requires  considerable 
development  of  the  digestive  organs  for  its  ready  assimilation.  It  should 
not,  therefore,  be  given  till  the  close,  or  near  the  close,  of  the  first  year. 

Weaning  ought  to  take  place,  as  a  rule,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fifteen  months.  It  is  well,  if  the  motlier's  health  is  good  and  her  milk  is 
sufficient,  to  defer  weaning  till  the  canine  teetii  appear.  The  infant  then, 
possessing  sixteen  teeth,  is  able  to  masticate  the  softer  kinds  of  solid  food. 
Weaning  should  be  gradual.  Mothers  often  speak  of  weaning  on  a  cer- 
tain day.  They  have  given  but  little  artificial  food,  and  have  suckled  at 
regular  intervals,  till  at  a  fixed  time  they  have  denied  the  breast  alto- 
getlier.  This  abrupt  change  of  diet  should  be  discouraged.  It  should 
only  be  recommended  under  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is  apt  to  derange 
the  digestive  organs,  and  it  causes  fretfulness  and  sleeplessness  on  the  part 
of  the  infant  for  a  week  or  more.  Weaning  should  commence  by  feeding 
with  the  spoon,  a  little  oftener  through  the  day,  and  nursing  less,  and  by 
discontinuing  the  practice  of  suckling  at  night.  The  infant  tolerates  this 
gradual  change  of  diet,  while  it  rebels  against  sudden  weaning,  and  by  its 
fretfulness  increases  greatly  the  care  and  trouble  of  the  mother.  The 
infant  in  the  city  should  not  be  weaned  in  warm  weather,  nor  within  a 
month  immediately  preceding  it.  If  the  mother's  health  fail,  or  her  milk 
become  deficient  in  the  summer  months,  so  that  she  cannot  continue 
suckling,  the  infant  should  be  sent  immediately  to  the  country,  or  a  wet- 
nurse  be  employed.  Many  infants  are  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  igno- 
rance of  the  danger  of  weaning  under  the  circumstances  mentioned. 
Severe  diarrhoea,  inflammatory  or  non-infiammatory,  is  apt  to  result. 
This  subject  will  be  considered  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


ARTIFICIAL  FEEDING. 


Occasionally  the  mother  is  unable  to  suckle  her  infant,  and  a  hired 
wet-nurse  cannot  be  or  is  not  obtained.  Artificial  feeding  is  then  neces- 
sary. In  the  large  cities,  if  I  may  judge  from  our  New  York  experience, 
this  mode  of  alimentation  for  young  infants  should  always  be  discouraged. 
It  generally  ends  in  death,  preceded  by  evidences  of  faulty  nutrition.  A 
considerable  proj)ortion  of  those  nourished  in  this  manner  thrive  during 
the  cool  months,  but  on  the  aj>proach  of  the  warm  season  they  are  the  first 
to  be  affected  with  diarrhira  and  other  symptoms  indicating  derangement 
of  the  digestive  function.  In  my  opinion,  based  on  a  pretty  extended  ob- 
servation, more  than  half  of  the  New  York  spoon-fed  infants,  who  enter 
tlie  summer  months,  die  before  the  return  of  cool  weather,  unless  saved  by 
removal  to  the  country.  In  the  country,  and  in  the  small  inland  cities, 
the  results  of  artificial  feeding  are  much  more  favonible.  The  majority 
live,  and  in  elevated  farming  sections  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the 
air,  and  the  facility  with  which  milk,  fresh  and  of  the  best  quality,  is  ob- 
tained, artificial  feeding  api)ears  to  be  nearly  its  favorable  as  wet-nursing. 

Young  infants,  fed  by  the  hand,  obviously  require  f(M)d  prepared  so  as 
to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the  human  milk.  The  basis  of  such  food 
must,  therefore,  be  the  milk  of  some  animal.  The  following  table,  pre- 
pared by  MM.  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  gives  the  proportion  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  human  milk,  and  the  milk  of  the  four  domestic  animals  which 
is  most  easily  obtained  and  most  frequently  employed  as  food  : — 


Man. 
Cow. 
Ass  . 
(foat 
Ewe. 


Composition  of  Milk. 


100  parts  oontala 


Specific 
gravity. 


Fluldi.         Solid!. 


1032.67 

8«9.08 

•  110.92 

• 

1033.38 

8G4.0« 

135.94 

.  1034.57 

890.12 

109.88 

.  .  1033.53 

844.90 

155.10 

1040.98 

832.32 

107.G8 

The  solid  compooents  conaiitt  of 


Sugar.     I    Butter. 


43.64 
38.03 
50.46 
36.91 
39.43   t 


26.66 
36.12 
18.53 
56.87 
54.31 


Camein  nud 

extractive 

mattem. 


39.24 
55.15 
35.65 
55.14 
69.78 


Salts. 


1.38 
6.<M 
5.24 
6.18 
7.16 
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Cow's  milk  is  most  readily  obtained,  and  is  commonly  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  human  milk,  compared  with  which  it  contains  less  water  and  sugar, 
but  more  butter,  casein,  and  salts.  Its  composition,  however,  varies  con- 
siderably according  to  the  food  of  the  cow  and  other  circumstances.  The 
variations  in  the  milk  of  the  cow,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  food,  have 
been  considered  in  a  preceding  chapter.  It  has  been  stated,  also,  that  the 
milk  lirst  obtained  in  milking  is  most  watery,  since  it  is  longer  secreted 
than  the  last  milk,  or  the  "  stripping."  The  stall-fed  cow  gives  acid  milk, 
while  the  cow  grazing  in  a  pasture  gives  milk  that  is  alkaline.  Again, 
the  milk  in  the  first  months  after  calving  is  richer  than  after  the  lapse  of 
several  months. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  facts  that  the  analysis  of  different  speci- 
mens of  cow's  milk  must  differ  greatly,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  milk  of 
the  goat  and  ass,  and  probably  of  the  ewe.  In  fact,  different  samples  of 
the  milk  of  the  same  animal  may  differ  more  from  each  other,  in  their 
chemical  character,  than  the  average  milk  of  one  animal  from  that  of 
another. 

The  milk  of  the  goat  and  that  of  the  ass  have  been  recommended  as 
food  for  infants  in  preference  to  cow's  milk,  on  the  ground,  as  is  alleged, 
that  they  more  nearly  resemble  )iuman  milk.  But  by  reference  to  the  fore- 
going table  it  will  be  seen  that  more  importance  has  been  attached  to  this 
supposed  resemblance  than  the  facts  justified.  Neither  the  milk  of  the  ass 
nor  goat,  so  far  as  its  chemical  character  is  concerned,  would  seem  to  pos- 
sess any  advantages  over  cow's  milk.  The  ass's  milk  is  procured  with 
difficulty,  and  is  seldom  used.  An  objection  to  goat's  milk  is  the  unpleasant 
odor  which  it  often  possesses,  due  to  the  presence  of  hircic  acid.  It  is 
stated,  however,  by  Parmentier,  that  this  odor  is  only  noticed  in  the  milk 
of  goats  that  have  horns.  An  important  advantage,  in  the  city,  in  the  use 
of  goat's  milk,  is  that  the  animal  can  be  kept  at  little  expense,  so  that  even 
poor  families  who  are  not  able  to  purchase  and  feed  a  cow,  can  generally 
possess  a  goat  from  which  fresh  milk  can  be  obtained  at  any  time.  Pre- 
ference is  to  be  given  to  goat's  milk,  when  fresh,  over  cow's  milk  brought 
from  the  country,  perhaps  watered  on  the  way,  and  several  hours  old 
when  received.  If,  however,  as  both  chemical  analysis  and  ex[)erience 
show,  goat's  milk  is  no  better  as  food  for  infants  than  cow's  milk  when 
fresh  and  from  healthy  cows,  the  latter  must  continue  in  common  use  for 
this  purpose. 

Milk  used  for  infants  should  always  be  alkaline.  If  it  is  acid,  as  shown 
by  the  proper  tost,  it  should  be  rejected  ;  or,  if  there  is  none  better,  should 
be  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  lime-water  or  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  nurse  should  test  the  milk  at  different  periods  through  the  day,  and 
be  taught  to  make  the  necessary  addition.  M.  Donn6  prefers  the  first 
milking,  when  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it.  This  contains  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  solid  elements  than  the  average  milk,  bears  a  closer  resemblance 
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in  its  chemical  character  to  human  milk,  and  requires  hut  little  dilution. 
The  upper  third  of  the  milk,  after  it  has  stood  two  or  three  hours,  is  also 
preferable,  as  the  casein,  which  is  digested  with  more  difficulty  than  the 
other  elements,  has  a  high  specific  gravity,  and  tends  to  settle  towards  the 
bottom.  If  the  infant  is  under  the  age  of  two  or  three  months,  the  milk 
should  be  diluted  with  one-fourth  its  quantity  of  water.  After  the  age  of 
four  months  it  requires  no  dilution.  It  should  always  be  given  at  a  uni- 
form temperature,  namely,  a  little  warmer  than  the  l>ody.  Emi)loyed 
habitually  too  hot  or  too  cold,  it  is  apt  to  cause  stomatitis,  if  not  more 
serious  disease  of  the  digestive  organs. 

A  little  pulverized  sugar  of  milk,  which  is  now  kept  in  the  shops  of  tlie 
city,  and  is  slowly  soluble,  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  added  to  the 
milk.  One  drachm  of  the  sugar  is  sufficient  for  five  or  six  ounces  of  tlie 
milk.  An  alkali  taken  with  cow's  milk  retards  the  coajnilation  of  casein 
in  the  stomach,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of  large  and  thick 
curds  in  this  organ,  which  are  with  difficulty  digested,  and  are  apt  to  give 
rise  to  gastric  or  gastro-intestinal  derangement.  If,  therefore,  the  child 
vomits  such  curds,  or  passes  fragments  of  them  in  the  stools,  or  if  the 
stools  are  acid,  lime-water  may  be  added,  or  the  carbonate  of  so<la,  as 
recommended  by  Vogel,  who  dissolves  one  drachm  of  the  carbonate  in  six 
ounces  of  water,  and  adds  a  teasi)oonful  to  the  milk  at  each  meal. 

It  has  been  customary  in  families  to  give  bottle-fed  infants  various  kinds 
of  farinaceous  food,  as  arrowroot,  wheat,  rice,  and  barley-fiour  in  adtlition 
to  the  milk.     But  infants,  prior  to  the  age  of  four  montlis,  are  able  to  di- 
gest only  a  small  quantity  of  starch,  for  tlie  glands  which  secrete  the  fluid 
by  which  starch  is  digested,  namely,  the  salivary  and  pancreatic,  are  very 
small,  almost  rudimentary  prior  to  the  fourth  month.     Certain  glands, 
whose  functions  are  important  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  are  small,  and 
have  but  little  activity  in  the  first  weeks  or  months  of  life.     Such  are  the 
lachr^'mal  and  intestinal  glands  in  addition  to  the  salivary  and  pancreatic. 
After  the  third  month  tears  appear,  and  the  quantity  of  saliva  which  pre- 
viously was  very  small  is  more  abundant,  and  it  increavses  as  the  child 
grows  older.     After  the  third  or  fourth  month  not  only  is  there  a  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  salivary  glands  and  pancreas  than  previously,  but  also 
probably  a  greater  functional  activity.     In  a  recent  monograph  relating 
to  Infant  Diet,  written  by  Prof.  A.  Jacobi,  and  revised,  enlarged,  and 
adapted  to  popular  reading  by  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  it  is  stated  that 
the  parotid  glands  which  combined  weigh,  at  fifteen  months,  80  gniins, 
and  120  at  two  years,  weigh  but  34  grains  at  the  age  of  one  month.     In 
several  instances  we  weighed  the  pancreas  taken  from  the  bodies  of  infants 
who  had  died  under  the  age  of  six  months  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum. 
The  weight  was  very  different  in  those  whose  ages  were  about  the  same ; 
in  several  under  the  age  of  four  months  it  was  less  than  one  drachm,  and 
in  some  more  than  one  drachm ;  but  in  no  instance  did  it  reach  two 
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drachms.  Now  it  is  evident,  since  the  parotids  and  pancreas  chiefly 
secrete  the  liquid  by  which  starch  is  digested,  for  the  submaxillary  and 
sublingual  glands  are  comparatively  insignificant,  that  those  kinds  of  food 
which  consist  largely  of  starch  are  innutritions,  and  therefore  unsuitable 
for  very  young  babies  (see  paper  by  Sonsino,  of  Pisa,  in  London  Practi- 
tioner, Sept.  1872). 

If,  however,  we  convert  the  starch,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  into 
grajw-sugar,  or  gh:cose,  and  dextrin,  we  have  a  food  whicli  is  more  easily 
digested,  so  that  it  can  safely  be  given  to  infants  under  the  age  of  three 
months.  The  late  Baron  Liebig,  who  devoted  considerable  time  in  tlie 
last  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  food  of  infants,  prepared  such  an 
article,  widely  and  favorably  known  in  both  continents  as  Liebig*s  food. 
Hawley's  Liebig's  food,  made  by  Dr.  Ilawley,  of  Brooklyn,  has  been  in 
the  shops  for  some  years.  More  recently,  Liebig's  food  made  by  Mr. 
Horlick,  of  Chicago,  and  that  by  Mr.  Mellin,  of  London,  which  are  nearly 
identical,  have  come  into  use.  Being  carefully  ])repared,  according  to 
Liebig's  formula,  by  chemists  fully  com[)etent,  they  possess  certain  advan- 
tages, such  as  (juick  and  easy  preparation  and  a  pleasant  flavor,  and  are, 
therefore,  liighly  esteemed  by  those  who  have  employed  them. 

The  jvccompanying  statements  show  us  tlie  nature  of  Liebig's  food,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  made.  Starch  is  transformed  into  sugar  and  dex- 
trin, a  change  which,  when  farinaceous  substances  are  used  in  the  usual 
way,  is  eff*ected  in  the  stomach,  and  thus  this  organ  is  relieved  fix)m  a  part 
of  the  burden  of  digestion. 

"  Tlie  following  is  the  best  way  of  preparing  this  food  :  Half  an  ounce 
of  wheaten  flour,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  malt  flour,  seven  grains  and  a 
quarter  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  one  ounce  of  water  are  to  be  well 
mixed  ;  five  ounces  of  cow's  milk  are  then  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  put 
on  a  gentle  fire.  When  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  it  is  removed  from 
the  fire  ;  stirred  during  five  minutes  ;  heated  and  stirred  again,  till  it  be- 
comes quite  fluid,  and  finally  made  to  boil.  After  the  separation  of  the 
bran  by  a  sieve,  it  is  ready  for  use.  By  boiling  it  for  a  few  minutes,  it 
loses  all  taste  of  the  flom*."  (Lancet,  January  7,  1865 ;  Braithwaite's 
Retrospect,  July,  1805.) 

This  food,  according  to  Liebig,  furnishes  double  the  amount  of  nutriment 
contained  in  milk,  or  as  he  expresses  it,  is  a  ^^  double  concentration"  of  that 
secretion. 

Dr.  Ilassell,  in  U  communication  in  reference  to  this  food  to  the  London 
Lancet  for  July  29,  1865,  says:  "  It  appears  to  me  that  the  great  merit 
of  Liebig's  preparation  consists  in  the  use  of  malt  flour  as  a  constituent  of 
the  food ;  this,  from  the  diastase  contained  in  it,  exercises,  when  the  fluid 
food  or  soup  is  proi)erly  prepared,  a  most  remarkable  influence  ujK)n  the 
starch,  quickly  transforming  it  into  dextrin  and  sugar,  so  that  in  the  course 
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of  a  few  minutes  the  food,  from  being  thick  and  sugarless,  becomes  com- 
paratively thin  and  sweet." 

..."  Correct  and  ingenious  as  are  the  principles  upon  which  this  food 
has  been  designed,  yet  the  directions  given  for  its  preparations  are  certainly 
open  to  considerable  improvement.  Thus,  Liebig  directs  tliat  the  malt 
should  be  ground  in  a  common  coifee-mill,  and  the  coarse  powder  passed 
through  a  sieve.  This  necessitates  the  subsequent  straining  of  the  food,  a 
tedious  operation,  in  order  to  remove  the  bran  and  remaining  particles  of 
husk.  And  further,  that  the  food  sliould  be  put  upon  a  gentle  fire  previous 
to  its  being  iinally  boiled.  Now,  a  gentle  heat  may  mciui  almost  any 
temperature  nearly  up  to  the  boiling-point ;  and  since  the  action  of  the 
<liastase  is  destroyed  at  about  150^  F.,  the  temperature  should  never  be 
allowed  to  exceed  that  degree. 

"  I  n»commend,  therefore,  that  the  malt  should  be  well  freed  from  husk, 
and  finely  ground ;  that  the  wheat  flour  sliouhl  be  lightly  baked ;  and 
finally,  that  a  thermometer  should  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
food.  Indeed,  in  some  samples  recently  submitted  to  me  by  Messrs.  Sa- 
vor}' and  Moore,  I  find  that  the  first  two  points  have  been  attended  to,  and 
that  they  use  malt  freed  from  husk  and  finely  ground,  and  the  wlieat  fiour 
baked. 

**  The  effect  of  ])aking  the  wheat  flour  is  to  partially  cook  the  stjirch 
entering  into  its  composition,  so  that  less  heat  is  required  in  the  prt>para- 
tion  of  the  liquid  food.  I  find  tliat  a  tempeniture  ranging  between^  140^ 
and  148°  is  amply  sufficient  to  effect  the  complete  tnuisformation  and  solu- 
tion of  the  starcli -corpuscles,  and,  indeed,  to  cook  the  food  sufficiently." 

Dr.  James  S.  Hawley,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  tlie  prej)ara- 
tion  of  Liebig's  food,  and  who  now  furnislies  the  market  with  it,  says : 
'*The  principal  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  Liebig's  food  is  the 
difficulty  of  its  preparation.  This  objection  certainly  did  lie  against  tlie 
process  recommended  by  its  author,  and  agjiinst  many  of  the  dii-ections 
since  proposed.  But  .  .  .  the  simplest  form  of  cooking  is  all  that  is 
requisite.  This  consists  in  mixing  the  dry  food,  properly  (compounded, 
with  milk  or  water  (better  milk),  and  slowly  bringing  it  to  a  boil  with 
frequent  stirring ;  or  heating  it  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  remove  it 
from  the  fii'e  and  stir  until  it  grows  thin,  and  repeat  this  process  two  or 
tlin*e  times.  At  the  close  of  the  process  it  will  be  quite  thin  and  sweet. 
No  food  can  be  cooked  in  a  simpler  manner  than  this.  This  dissolving  of 
the  thick  hydrated  starch  is  itself  the  evidence  of  the  tmnsformation  of 
amylum  into  glucose.  It  is  not  claimed,  that  by  this  simple  method,  all 
the  starch  is  converted,  but  that  its  percentage  is  very  greatly  diminished, 
sufficiently  so  to  afford  abundant  assimilable  nutriment  to  the  infant,  and 
also  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  arising  from  the  presence  of 
indigestible  matter  in  the  intestines." 

In  Ridge's  food,  although  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made  is  kept  secret, 
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I  suspect  that  a  partial  change  of  the  starch  into  glucose  has  been  effected. 
We  are  informed  that  it  is  made  from  wheat  Hour,  and  it  certainly  agrees 
with  joung  infants,  as  I  have  many  times  observed.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, considerable  sUirch,  as  is  shown  by  the  iodine  test.  Again,  if  we 
crowd  snugly  in  a  small  muslin  bag  one  to  two  pounds  of  the  best  wheat 
flour,  boil  it  forty-eight  hours  in  water  sufficient  to  cover  it,  and  then 
when  it  dries  grate  the  flour  from  it,  we  obtain  what  closely  resembles 
Ridge's  food.  These  kinds  of  flour  Iiave  been  employed  in  the  New  York 
Infant  Asylum  with  a  satisfactory  result,  but  the  preference  is  given  to 
Ridge's  food,  which  seems  to  agree  with  the  largest  number.  But  for 
infants  under  the  age  of  three  or  four  montlis,  Liebig's  food  is  obviously 
to  be  preferred  for  the  physiological  reason  stated  above. 

In  the  first  half  year  it  is  most  convenient  and  is  otherwise  preferable 
to  employ  the  nursing-bottle,  after  which  the  infant  may  be  fed  with  a 
spoon,  or  taught  to  drink  from  a  cup.  The  bottle  and  tip,  when  not  in 
use,  should  be  placed  in  a  bowl  of  cold  water  containing  a  little  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  to  the  pint. 

The  physician  should  positively  forbid  the  use  of  sugar  teats  and  various 
sweetened  admixtures  which  nuraes  are  so  apt  to  employ,  as  they  tend  to 
produce  the  common  forms  of  stomatitis,  and,  if  much  employed,  even 
indigestion  and  diarrhoea. 

Between  the  ages  of  one  and  two  years  the  teeth  have  become  suffi- 
ciently developed  for  the  mastication  of  light  food.  Tender  and  finely  cut 
meat,  potato  baked  and  mashed,  bread  and  butter,  and  even  certain  fruits 
carefully  selected,  may  then  be  allowed.  After  the  age  of  two  years  less 
rigid  surveillance  of  the  food  is  required,  but  the  variety  is  sufficient  if 
all  dishes  except  the  most  bland  and  unirritating  are  excluded  till  after 
the  first  years  of  childhood. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

BATHS— CLOTHING. 

Daily  ablution  of  the  infant  conduces  to  its  comfort  and  health.  If 
under  the  age  of  two  months,  it  should  be  bathed  daily  in  water  of  about 
the  temperature  of  92°.  As  it  grows  older  the  temperature  should  be 
gradually  reduced,  a  bath  at  88°  to  90°  being  proper  for  an  infant  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  and  six  months,  and  one  at  86°  for  an  infant 
between  six  and  twelve  months.  In  the  second  and  third  years  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  should  be  about  84°.  After  the  bath,  which  should 
continue  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  the  surface  should  be  gently  rubbed 
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with  a  soft  towel  to  produce  reaction  and  a  glow  of  the  skin,  which  would 
prevent  danger  of  taking  cold. 

The  clothing  of  children,  especially  in  our  variable  climate  of  the  north, 
is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  one  in  regard  to  which  the  parents  often 
require  instruction.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  rule,  that  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men of  the  infant  should  be  so  covered  with  flannel  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  producing  chilliness  by  a  sudden  reduction  of  the  external  temi>erature 
or  exposure  to  a  current  of  air.  By  this  precaution  many  cases  of  laryn- 
gitis, bronchitis,  and  diarrhoeal  affections,  now  so  common  in  infancy, 
might  be  avoided.  In  winter  the  flannel  should  be  thick,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer thin.  Even  in  the  hottest  weather  the  abdomen  should  have  a  light 
flannel  covering,  which  increases  the  comfort,  if  the  surface  is  in  the  nor- 
mal state.  If  lichen,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  warm  months,  ap- 
pear upon  the  surface,  I  would  not  remove  the  flannel,  but  place  under  it 
linen  or  soft  muslin. 

The  popular  idea  that  children  may  be  hardened  by  exposure  to  the 
weather  in  scanty  clothing,  and  by  being  bathed,  even  at  the  most  tender 
age,  in  water  at  so  low  a  temperature  as  to  produce  chilliness,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  combated.  The  hygienic  management  of  the  chihl  should 
always  be  such  as  insures  present  comfort.  If  it  do  not,  if  it  is  regarded 
with  aversion  and  dread  by  the  child,  the  method  is  wrong. 

The  dress  should  always  be  so  loose  as  to  allow  free  movements,  and 
not  embarrass  in  the  least  any  of  the  functions.  This  is  a  matter  which 
is  left  too  much  to  the  discretion  and  intelligence  of  the  nurse,  who  is 
usually  so  ignonuit  of  the  important  facts  in  physiology  that  she  unwit- 
tingly, and  with  the  best' intentions,  injures  her  charge.  I  have  often 
interposed  to  loosen  the  dress  of  the  new-born,  which  was  so  tight  as  to 
sensibly  embarrass  respiration  ;  and  one  case  has  been  reported  to  me  in 
which  it  appeared  that  death  resulted  from  this  cause.  Infants,  especially, 
who  are  so  liable  to  pulmonary  collapse  and  intestinal  hernias,  should  have 
loose  covering  of  both  chest  and  abdomen. 

The  feet  of  children  should  always  be  warm.  Infants  require  flannel 
stockings,  thick  or  thin,  according  to  the  season.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  shoes  produce  no  compression,  and  they  should  be  exchanged  for 
tliase  of  a  larger  size  as  often  as  is  required  by  the  growth  of  the  feet. 
Deformity  of  the  feet  or  toes,  ingrowing  toe-nail,  and  induration  of  the 
skin,  can  sometimes  be  traced  back  to  tightness  of  a  shoe  in  childhood. 

Physicians  are  so  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  domiciliary  cleanli- 
ness and  ventilation,  of  the  free  admission  into  the  nursery  of  solar  light, 
and  of  the  importance  of  outdoor  exercise  as  a  means  of  invigorating  the 
system  and  promoting  healthy  functional  activity,  that  nothing  need  be 
stated  in  reference  to  these  subjects  in  this  connection. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  AILMENTS  INCIDENTAL  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE 
INFANT,  AND  DETACHMENT  OF  THE  CORD. 

Apncsa  (Asphyxia)  Neonatorum. 

In  the  healthy  infant,  born  under  favomble  circumstances,  the  two 
important  functions  of  life,  respiration  and  circulation,  are  established 
within  the  first  minute.  But  it  not  infrequently  happens,  in  consequence 
of  some  unfavorable  circumstance,  that  the  heart  and  lungs  cejise  to  act, 
and  the  infant  lies  motionless  its  one  dead.  Sometimes  in  these  cases  an 
occasional  pulsation  of  the  heart  can  be  detected  when  the  fingers  press 
under  the  left  ribs,  but  there  is  no  respiration.  According  to  the  nature 
of  the  cause,  the  surface  is  exsanguine  or  cyanotic  and  livid. 

Causes. — These  are  various.  The  fault  may  be  partly  in  the  infant; 
it  may  be  feeble  in  its  development ;  but  the  common  causes  are  compres- 
sion of  the  cord  during  birth,  from  breech  presentation  or  otherwise, 
powerful,  frequent,  and  long-continued  uterine  contractions,  often  induced 
by  ergot,  but  sometimes  occurring  normally,  which  compress  the  placenta, 
and  consequently  obstruct  the  fuetal  circulation ;  dettichment  of  the  pla- 
centa before  birth,  and  protracted  labor,  from  pelvic  malformation  or 
otherwise,  even  when  there  is  no  unusual  severity  of  the  pains. 

Treatment Obviously  the  treiitment  must  be  prompt.    Mucus  should 

be  removed  from  the  mouth  and  fauces  with  the  finger,  and  except  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  has  been  placent^d  hemorrhage  or  anaemia  from  other 
causes,  as  exhibited  by  [lallor  of  the  surface,  a  few  drops  of  blood  should 
be  allowed  to  run  from  the  cut  extremity  of  the  cord.  The  flow  induced 
aids  in  estiiblishing  the  circulation,  and,  in  the  large  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  there  is  congestion  of  the  internal  organs,  gives  partial  relief  to  it. 
Brisk  rubbing  of  the  body,  slapping  the  buttocks,  blowing  in  the  face, 
sprinkling  water  upon  it,  alternately  transferring  the  body  from  a  tub  of 
hot  to  cold  water,  may  be  tried  in  quick  succession,  and,  if  there  are  no 
signs  of  returning  animation,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  resorting  to  arti- 
ficial respiration. 

The  child  should  be  placed  on  its  side  upon  the  edge  of  a  table,  with  a 
blanket  underneath  it,  and  the  head  in  such  a  position  that  the  epiglottis 
falls  forward ;  a  towel  or  napkin  should  be  placed  over  its  face,  having  a 
hole  of  sufficient  size  to  blow  through  corresponding  with  its  mouth.  The 
physician  compressing  firmly  the  epigastrium  with  his  thumb,  blows  a 
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full  breath  through  the  hole.  A  little  of  the  air,  notwithstanding  the 
compression,  enters  the  stomach,  some  may  escape  by  the  nostrils,  and  the 
rest  enters  the  lungs.  Immediately,  the  hand  passing  from  the  epigsw- 
trium  to  the  thorax,  compresses  it  gently  though  with  sufficient  force  to 
produce  expiration.  This  should  be  repeated  six  or  eight  times  per  minute. 
The  action  of  the  heart,  previously  slow,  becomes  quicker  by  the  artificial 
re,«piration.  I  have  been  able  to  produce  pulsations  by  this  method  when 
the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat  for  a  considerable  time,  and  death,  to  all 
appearance,  had  occurred.  Some  recommend  placing  the  infant  on  the 
right  side,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  valve  between  the  auricles, 
but  I  think  it  is  better  to  change  it  from  one  side  to  the  other,  in  order  to 
prevent  congestions,  which  are  so  apt  to  occur  when  tlie  circulation  is 
imperfect.  The  circulation  always  commences  sooner  than  respiration. 
The  first  respirations  are  mere  gasps,  not  more  than  one  or  two  per  minute 
in  cases  of  decided  asphyxia,  but  as  they  become  more  frequent  they  are 
also  deeper. 

Artificial  respiration  should  be  continued  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in 
cases  in  which  no  action  of  the  heart  can  be  detected  by  pressing  tlie 
fingers  under  the  ribs,  when,  if  there  are  no  signs  of  returning  animation, 
the  case  is  hopeless.     If  there  is  any  pulsation,  liowever  feeble,  we  should 
not  cease  in  the  attempt  at  resuscitation.    Some  prefer  insufflation  through 
a  tube  (as  the  segment  of  a  catheter)  introduced  into  the  larynx,  and  pres- 
sure upon  the  thyroid  cartilage  so  as  to  close  the  pharynx,  instead  of  upon 
the  epigastrium.     The  principle  of  treatment   is  similar,  but   the  mode 
which  I  have  recommended  above  I  have  found  successful  beyond  expec- 
tation.   Thus,  in  one  case  in  my  practice  in  which  pulsation  in  tlie  umbilicid 
cord  had  ceased  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  before  birth  in  conseijuence  of 
its  prolapse,  I  employed  artificial  respiration  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  there  was  any  appreciable  pulsation,  but  by  perseverance  the  circu- 
latory and  respiratory  functions  were .  fully  re-established,  and   the   child 
lived  and  was  vigorous.     When  resi)iration  commences  insufflation  may 
cease,  but  it  is  proper  to  aid  the  respiratory  movements  a  little  longer  by 
compressing  the  thorax  after  each  inspiration.     Still,  the  physician  may 
be  disapi)ointed  in  the  result.     In  not  a  small  proportion  of  cases  tlie  res- 
piration continues  gasping,  and  after  a  few  hours,  perhai)S  even  a  day, 
death  ensues.     I  have  made  post-mortem  examinations  of  sevenil  infants 
who  have  died   under   such    circumstances,  chiefly  in   the   Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital,  about  six  from  recollection,  and  have  found  considerable 
uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  the  viscera.     Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
lungs,  sometimes  almost  none  at  all,  was  found  inflated,  even  when  the 
cries  had  for  a  time  been  strong,  and  extravasated  blood  usually  in  con- 
siderable quantity  lay  upon  the   surface  of  the  brain,  evidently  having 
escaped  from  the  meningeal  vessels,  which  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  con- 
gestion in  consequence  of  the  protracted  or  difficult  birth.     Meningeal 
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ajwplexy  therefore  seems  to  me  the  chief  cause  of  the  ill-success  attending 
our  efforts  to  save  those  who  are  so  far  resuscitated  as  to  be  able  to  breathe. 
Recently,  Prof.  H.  L.  Byrd,  of  Baltimore,  has  recommended  a  simple 
mode  of  resuscitation.  The  physician  places  his  hands  under  the  middle 
portion  of  tlie  back  of  the  child,  with  their  ulnar  borders  in  contact,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  spine.  Extending  his  thumbs,  he  cames  forward 
the  two  extremities  of  the  trunk  by  gentle  but  firm  pressure,  so  that  they 
form  with  each  other  an  angle  of  about  4t'>°  in  the  diaphragmatic  region. 
Then  the  angle  is  reversed  by  carrying  backward  the  shoulders  and  the 
nates.  An  assistant  may  aid  by  supporting  the  head.  By  alternating 
these  movements.  Prof.  Byrd  has  succeeded  in  effecting  resuscitation  when 
other  methods  had  failed,  and  when  so  much  time  had  elapsed  that  the 
case  would  seem  hopeless  to  most  practitioners.  The  name  and  position 
of  Dr.  Byrd  commend  this  method  to  consideration  and  trial.  (American 
Supplement  of  Obstet.  Journ.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1873.) 

Caput  Baccedanenm— Cephaleematoma. 

During  the  birth  of  the  child,  extravasation  of  blood  not  infrequently 
occurs  in  the  part  of  the  scalp  which  presents.  This  results  from  the  pas- 
sive congestion,  more  or  less  intense  according  to  the  duration  of  labor  and 
severity  of  the  labor-pains,  which  occurs  in  the  presenting  part,  whether 
scalp,  arm,  or  breech.  Caput  succedaneum  is  the  term  employed  to 
designate  the  swelling  thus  caused.  Its  seat  is  the  loose  connective  tis- 
sue of  the  scalp  external  to  the  pericranium.  The  tumor  is  soft,  painless, 
and  usually  located  upon  the  occiput.  It  consists  partly  of  extnivasated 
blood,  but  largely  of  serum  which  has  transuded  from  the  congested  ves- 
sels before  that  degree  of  congestion  was  reached,  required  to  effect  the 
transudation  of  the  corpuscles,  I  have  repeatedly  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  this  tumor  in  stillborn  infants  brought  from  the  lying-in  wards 
attached  to  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  and  have  found  when  it  was 
slight  that  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  serum,  but  ordinarily  when  dis- 
sected it  ])re8ented  the  appearance  of  a  bruise,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
serum,  the  blood  and  serum  infiltrating  tlie  scalp  to  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance beyond  the  appreciable  limits  of  the  tumor.  Caput  succedaneum 
requires  no  treatment.  As  it  lies  in  the  loose  connective  tissue  of  the  scalp, 
its  liquid  j)ermeates  the  open  connective  tissue  in  every  direction,  and 
is  rapidly  absorbed,  while  the  tumor  disappears.  The  subsidence  of  the 
swelling  is  usually  complete  within  forty-eight  hours. 

Occasionally  blood  is  extra vasated  under  the  pericranium,  detaching  it 
from  the  bone.  This  occurs  in  connection  with  caput  succedaneum,  and 
is  observed  when  the  latter  declines.  The  tumor  thus  produced  is  desig- 
nated cephalaematoma.  It  is  situated  upon  the  occipital  or  parietal  bone, 
near  the  posterior  fontanelle.     Its  base  corresponding  with  the  denuded 
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bone  IB  circular  or  oval,  and  it  rarely  crosses  a  suture.  In  rare  instances 
two  c«phal(ematomata  occur,  loc^ited  upon  the  occipital  and  one  parietal 
or  upon  l)oth  [mrietal  bones.  The  liquid,  being  surrounded  by  the  firmly 
attached  pericranium,  does  not  escA|>e  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  as 
occurs  in  caput  succedaneum,  and  is  therefore  more  permanent.  The 
tumor  flattens  slowly,  and  does  not  disappear  till  after  several  weeks.  At 
the  age  of  six  months  a  slight  prominence  can  sometimes  l>e  detected,  in- 
dicating the  seat  of  the  tumor.  As  the  jKjricranium  elevated  by  the  blood 
does  not  lose  its  vitality,  it  soon  b<»gins  to  produce  bone,  so  that  after  some 
days  a  ring  of  new  bone  can  l)e  detected  by  the  finger  surrounding  the 
base  of  the  tumor,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  detached  membrane  a  hiyer  of 
bone  is  produced,  thin  at  first  and  flexible,  but  gradually  approximating 
the  old  bone,  and  becoming  firmer  as  absorption  occurs. 

Some  time  since,  a  specimen  was  presented  by  me  to  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society,  showing  this  accident  and  the  mode  of  curt*.  The 
child  died  alK)ut  two  months  after  birth,  and  the  blood  constituting  the 
tumor,  which  had  been  in  great  part  absorbed,  was  completely  incased  by 
the  old  bone  below  and  the  new  thin  formation  above.  The  cavity  at 
length  becomes  obliterated,  and  there  only  remains  some  thickening  of  that 
part  of  the  cranium  which  corres|)onds  with  the  location  of  the  tumor. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM. 

Tin?  disease  occurs  in  two  forms,  namely,  the  catarrhal  and  blenor- 
rh(Pal«  and  there  are  manv  cases  which  are  intermediate. 

Causes. — These  are  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  Exposure  of  the  infant's 
eyes  soon  after  birth  to  a  bright  light,  caching  cold,  the  introduction  of 
a  little  of  the  vernix  caseosa  under  the  eyelids  in  the  first  washiug,  smoke, 
du8t,  and  irritating  gases,  coming  in  contact  with  the  eyes  are  recognized 
causes.  Infants  living  in  ill- ventilated  and  dirty  apartments,  having  un- 
tidy clothing,  with  faces  and  bodies  seldom  properly  washed,  and  attended 
by  dirty  nurses,  are  more  frequently  aflfected  than  those  in  the  better  walks 
of  life,  and  l>etter  cared  for.  The  diseiise  is  more  prevalent  in  asylums 
than  in  private  practice,  for  in  the  former  the  anti-hygienic  conditions 
which  conduce  to  it  more  frequently  al)Ound. 

Blennorrhoeal  ophthalmia  has  been  known  to  occur  during  epidemics  of 
puerperal  fever,  probably  from  the  epidemic  influence,  but  a  common  cause 
is  the  introduction  of  a  particle  of  blennorrhoeal  matter  under  the  lids, 
during  birth,  or  subsequently  by  careless  handling.     But  blennorrhceal 
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ophtlialmia  is  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  eases  produced  by  the  action 
of  those  common  non-infectious  causes,  which  have  been  mentioned  above, 
and  wliich  in  other  cases  produce  a  simple  catarrhal  inflammation.  Whj 
there  is  this  difference  in  the  effects  of  these  non-specific  causes  is  not 
known.  In  most  cases  ophtlialmia  neonatorum  begins  soon  after  birth^ 
namely,  by  the  third  or  fourth  day,  but  it  may  not  begin  till  in  the  second 
or  third  week. 

SrMrTOMS.  Blennorrhceal  Form. — In  the  beginning  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva is  observed  to  be  red,  a  little  swollen,  and  its  cutaneous  surface 
presenting  a  faint  reddish  tinge.  Tlie  light  appears  to  be  painful,  and  the 
child  is  fretful  and  sleeps  but  little ;  but  the  eye  itself  has  its  normal  ap- 
pearance. The  progress  of  the  disease,  however,  is  rapid,  and  in  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours  there  is  so  much  tumefaction  that  the  upper  lid 
extends  over  the  lower,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  separate  them  suffi- 
ciently to  obtain  a  view  of  the  eye.  The  tumefaction  is  due  to  oede- 
matous  infiltration.  The  conjunctiva,  both  palpebral  and  ocular,  now 
presents  a  deep  red  hue,  is  thickened  and  swollen,  and  numerous  fine 
granulations  appear  upon  it;  occasionally  also  fiakes  of  very  delicate 
pseudo-membrane  can  be  observed  in  addition.  There  is  an  abundant 
production  of  pus  of  a  creamy  appearance,  sometimes  tinged  with  blood, 
whicli  oozes  out  when  the  lids  are  separated.  A  critical  period  has  now 
arrived,  one  which  may  involve  the  destruction  of  the  cornea  unless  the 
case  is  promptly  and  judiciously  treated.  Indeed,  the  gravity  of  the  dis- 
ease relates  chiefly  to  the  state  of  the  cornea,  which  up  to  the  present  time, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  and  the  amount  of  sur- 
rounding infiltration,  has  remained  transparent  and  apparently  unaffected. 
But  within  another  twenty-four  hours  the  cornea  may  lose  its  polish,  and 
grayish,  opaque  spots  of  softening  appear  upon  it.  Soon  perforation  occurs, 
the  aqueous  humor  escapes,  and  the  iris  fails  forward,  closing  the  aper- 
ture and  preventing  further  loss  of  the  liquids  of  the  eye. 

I  have  observed  destruction  of  the  cornea  and  loss  of  sight  chiefly,  first, 
in  cases  of  true  gonorrhocal  infection,  in  which  there  is  the  maximum 
amount  of  inflammation  and  tumefaction,  extending  even  over  the  malar 
bone  and  supraorbital  ridge,  with  marked  redness  and  elevation  of  tem- 
perature of  the  lids :  and,  secondly,  with  a  less  degree  of  inflammation  in 
those  who  were  highly  scrofulous.  Attention  then  to  the  cornea  is  all-im- 
portant,  since  it  can  usually  be  saved  with  proper  treatment,  although  there 
may  be  so  much  purulent  discharge  and  cedema  that  it  may  be  impossible 
to  see  it  for  several  days.  Occasionally  the  cornea,  instead  of  sloughing, 
becomes  infiltrated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  ulcerates,  but  without 
perforation.     As  the  patient  recovers,  cicatrization  occurs. 

The  inflammation  soon  begins  to  decline.  The  swelling,  heat,  and  red- 
ness of  the  lids  and  conjunctiva,  and  the  granulations,  gradually  disap- 
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pear,  and  recovery  is  complete,  except  so  fur  as  the  cornea  may  have  been 
injured. 

Catarrhal  Form, — The  inflammation  is  from  the  first  of  a  mild  grade, 
pertaining  chiefly  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  with  but  a  slight  discharge 
of  purulent  matter,  and  with  little  swelling  or  increase  of  heat  in  the  lids. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  complaint  chiefly  by  the  secretion  which  col- 
lects in  tlie  angles  of  the  lids  or  U|)on  their  border.  There  may  be  slight 
intolerance  of  light,  and  ordinarily  minute  granulations  appear  u|)on  the 
inflamed  mucous  surface.  This  form  of  the  disease  may  disappear  within 
a  few  days,  or  it  may  be  protracted. 

Ophthalmia  of  the  new-born  is  contagious,  sometimes  highly  so.  It 
commences  on  one  side,  and,  without  precautions,  commonly  within  a  few 
days  extends  to  the  other. 

Treatment As  soon  as  the  inflammation  occurs,  the  opposite  sound 

eye  should  be  covered  with  a  compress,  kept  in  place  by  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster.  This  eye  should  be  examined,  however,  once  or  twice  daily,  in 
order  to  detect  the  commencement  of  inflammation,  and  the  bandage  re- 
applied. 

Catarrhal  ophthalmia  requires  very  simple  treatment.  Frequently 
bathing  the  lids  with  lukewarm  water,  or  milk  and  water,  so  as  to  remove 
the  secretion  from  between  the  lids,  sufl^ces  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 
In  the  severer  cases,  lead-water  constantly  or  frequently  applied  to  the 
exterior  of  the  lids  is  useful.  Among  the  poor,  mothers  ordinarily  bathe 
the  lids  with  breast-milk,  and  by  this  simple  treatment  effect  a  cure.  If 
the  inflammation  should  not  abate  soon  by  this  tn*atment,  a  mild  colly- 
rium  of  one-fourth  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  one  ounce  of  water  should 
be  applied  between  the  lids  and  allowed  to  run  under  them. 

Blennorrhceal  ophthalmia,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  prompt  and  judi- 
cious management.  There  is  scarcely  a  disease  in  which  delay  is  more 
disastrous. 

The  frequent  removing  of  the  pus  is  very  important,  which  is  confined 
in  large  (piantity  underneath  the  closely  compressed  lids,  and  by  its  pres- 
sure an*l  irritation  increases  greatly  the  danger  of  destruction  of  the  cor- 
nea.    Therefore  the  lids  during  the  height  of  the  inflammation  should  be 
pressed  a{)art  every  hour,  so  as  to  allow  the  pus  to  escape,  and  the  space 
Iwtween  the  lids  be  freed  from  pus  by  a  camel-hair  pencil  or  a  pledget  of 
finely  picked  lint.     Occasionally  warm  water  may  be  thrown  under  the 
lids  by  a  small  glass  syringe,  to  wash  away  pus  and  any  flakes  of  pseudo- 
membrane.     Probably  two  or  three  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  each  ounce 
of  water  would  be  beneficial,  from  the  known  good  eflPect  of  this  agent  on 
suppurating  surfaces,  but  I  have  never  employed  it. 

Medicinal  applications  to  the  inflamed  conjunctiva  should,  in  most  cases, 
be  mild,  but  should  be  frequently  applied.  It  is  known  that  Von  Graefe 
recommended  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  caustic ;  but  this  is 
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painful  and  sometimes  difficult,  for  it  requires  eversion  of  the  lids.  I  much 
prefer,  in  the  treatment  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  the  application  of  a  weak 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  every  three  hours  between  and  under  the 
lids,  the  pus,  so  far  as  practicable,  having  been  first  removed  by  the  brush 
and  syringe.  I  employ  the  following  formula,  and  tlie  result  has,  in  my 
practice,  been  so  favorable  that  1  have  not  felt  justified  in  trying  another: — 

R.  Hyd.  chlor.  corros.  gr.  j  ; 
Aquae  rosse,  Jij  ; 
Aquae,  §vj.     Misce. 

Still  the  beneficial  result  which  I  have  observed  from  this  collyrium, 
was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  frequent  removal  of  the  pus,  the  import- 
ance of  which  cannot  in  my  opinion  be  too  highly  pressed.  In  blennor- 
rh«;al  ophthalmia,  during  the  active  period  of  the  inflammation,  with  hot 
and  swollen  lids,  a  single  thickness  or  two  thicknesses  of  linen,  squeezed 
out  of  cool  lead-water,  and  renewed  every  two  or  three  minutes  when  they 
begin  to  warm,  aids  materially  in  subduing  the  inflammation,  every  moment 
of  which  when  the  lids  are  much  swollen  involves  danger  to  the  delicate 
cornea.  This  measure,  therefore,  which  requires  diligence  on  the  part  of 
the  nurse,  should  be  insisted  on.  As  long  as  the  cornea  retains  its  trans- 
parency and  polish,  the  eye  is  safe,  but,  as  stated  above,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  obtain  a  view  of  it  for  some  days. 

The  decline  of  the  inflammation  is  gradual,  but  generally  pretty  rapid, 
yet  seveml  weeks  may  elapse  before  there  is  full  restoration  to  the  normal 
state.  When  the  inflammation  begins  to  abate,  and  the  dangerous  tume- 
fivction  has  to  a  great  extent  subsided,  a  collyrium  of  one-fourth  grain  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  will  expedite  the  cure. 

Occasionally  granulations  remain  upon  the  lids.  If  they  do  not  dimin- 
ish and  disappear  when  the  purulent  inflammation  has  ceased,  I  would  not 
practice  excision,  as  recommended  by  Vogel,  but,  having  everted  the  lids, 
apply  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  five  or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  to  the 
granulations,  each  second  day,  and  immediately  wash  away  the  solution 
by  a  camel-hair  pencil  with  lukewarm  water,  and  apply  a  little  sw^eet  oil 
before  the  lid  is  returned.  If  the  gi*anulations  do  not  disappear  with  this 
treatment,  they  may  be  lightly  touched  with  the  smooth  surface  of  a  crystal 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  followed  by  the  application  of  water  and  sweet  oil. 
By  this  mode  of  treatment,  employed  from  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
flammation, a  large  proportion  even  of  the  severest  eases  do  well. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  UMBILICUS. 

When  proix^rly  managed,  tlie  cord  desiccates  and  falls  off  between  the 
third  and  ninth  days.  Tlie  nurse  should  not  be  allowed  to  oil  it,  which 
she  will  sometimes  do  unless  forbidden,  as  this  retards  desiccation.  If  the 
dressing  of  tlie  cord  is  allowed  to  remain  wet  from  the  urine  or  otherwise, 
the  cord  docs  not  desiccate,  but  decomposes.  Tiiis  is  not  infrequent  in 
poor,  intemj>enite,  and  slovenly  families.  The  decaying  cord  is  apt  to 
proihice  inflammation  of  the  navel.  Some  Southern  physicians,  prior  to 
the  late  war,  attributed  the  prevalence  of  trismus  neonatorum  among  the 
slaves  to  the  lesion  of  the  navel  produced  by  this  cause,  the  trismus  being 
then  essentially  traumatic. 

Inflammation  of  the  Umbilical  Vein  and  Arteries. 

When  at  birth  the  cord  is  ligated,  if  the  child  is  in  its  normal  sUUe, 
clots  form  in  the  umbilical  vessels  from  the  navel  inwards.     Atrophy  of 
the  vessels  follows,  and  by  the  twenty-tifth  day  they  are  represented  by 
email,  firm,  fibrous  cords.     Sometimes,  though  nirely,  a  true  phlebitis  or 
arteritis  occurs  in  these  vessels  in  the  first  davs  after  birth,  due  either  to 
the  low  vitality  of  the  child  and  decomposition  of  the  fibrinous  plugs  and 
gelatinous  substance  of  the  cord,  or  the  entrance  into  the  vessels  of  puru- 
lent or  decaying  matter  from  the  fossa  of  the  umbilicus.     We  are  some- 
times able,  by  pressing  along  the  abdominal  walls  toward  the  imibilicus, 
to  squeeze  out  a  few  drops  of  the  decaying  and  [)uru]ent  substance.     The 
navel  itself  is  usually  inflamed  at  the  same  time.     This  is  a  very  serious 
disease.     Pus,  with  particles  of  disintegrated  fibrin,  is  apt  to  pass  along 
the  vessels  and  enter  the  circulation,  and,  being  intercepted  in  distant  parts, 
gives  rise  to  embolismal  inflammations.     This  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of 
several  subcutaneous  inflammations,  and  points  of  emlK)lismal  pneumonitis 
in  a  new-born  infant  which  I  attended  in  18G8.     The  infant  belonged  to  a 
family  highly  scrofulous  and  prone  to  scrofulous  inflammations.     Umbili- 
cal phlebitis  and  arteritis  are  said  to  occur  most  frequently  in  lying-in  in- 
stitutions during  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever. 

Treatjient. — In  the  manner  already  indicated  we  should  attempt 
gently  to  press  out  any  purulent  and  decora{)Osing  substance  from  the 
vessels,  and  the  infant  should  be  placed  with  its  abdomen  de[)endent  so 
far  as  it  can  be  done  without  rendering  it  uncomfortable,  so  as  to  aid  in 
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the  escape  of  the  liquids  by  gravity.  The  umbilical  fossa  should  be  kept 
clean,  and  warm  water  containing  a  little  carbolic  acid  may  be  dropped 
upon  it  several  times  daily.  The  abdomen  should  be  covered  with  a  soft 
and  warm  poultice. 

Inflammation  and  tJloeration  of  tJmbiliotis. 

Inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  sometimes  occurs  in  the  new-born  about 
the  time  of  the  detachment  of  the  cord,  or  soon  after.  It  probably  results 
from  uncleanliness,  or  carelessness  in  the  management  of  the  cord,  by 
which  irritating  and  decomposing  substances  remain  in  the  umbilical  fossa. 
Sometimes  decomposing  particles  from  the  cord  are  the  probable  irritant. 
This  disease  is  also  most  apt  to  occur  in  cachectic  infants,  or  those  of 
scrofulous  parentage,  whose  general  condition  renders  them  liable  to  in- 
flammations. The  umbilicus  becomes  red)  slightly  swollen,  and  moist  by 
a  secretion.  Often  the  inflammation  remains  two  or  three  days  in  this 
mild  form,  receiving  no  treatment  except  from  the  nurse,  and  disappearing 
by  the  use  of  the  dusting-powder  which  she  employs.  In  other  instances, 
the  inflammation  extends  over  a  radius  of  an  inch  or  even  more,  the  walls 
of  the  umbilicus  become  swollen  and  infiltrated,  and  ulceration  succeeds. 
The  ulcer  is  circular,  occupying  the  site  of  the  naval,  and  attended  by  a 
purulent  discharge.  The  inflammation  may  now  gradually  abate,  and  the 
ulcer  heal  with  a  cicatrix  in  place  of  the  umbilicus.  But  in  other  in- 
stances, especially  if  there  is  a  decided  cachexia,  the  ulcer  extends  in 
breadth  and  width,  till  finally,  in  the  worst  cases,  the  peritoneum  becomes 
involved,  and  perforation  or  peritonitis  occurs,  with  death. 

Under  unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances  the  blood  of  the  infant  being 
vitiated,  the  ulcer  may  become  gangrenous,  or  the  inflammation  may  ter- 
minate directly  in  mortification,  witliout  the  formation  of  an  ulcer.  In 
either  case  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  If  a  dark-brown  slough  occupies 
the  site  of  the  umbilicus,  and  a  sero-sanguineous  discharge  exudes  from 
underneath,  tlie  common  result  is  perforation,  peritonitis,  and  death  in 
from  one  to  two  weeks. 

Treatment. — Inflammation  of  the  umbilicus,  if  at  all  severe,  and 
especially  when  attended  by  any  destruction  of  the  tissues  involved, 
rapidly  reduces  the  strength.  In  such  cases  four  or  f\\e  drops  of  brandy 
should  be  administered  every  hour  to  two  hours  in  the  breast-milk. 

In  the  simple  inflammation  the  navel  should  be  bathed  with  lukewarm 
water  three  or  four  times  daily,  and  the  ointment  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  be 
constantly  applied  ;  or  if  there  is  little  or  no  discharge,  the  navel  may  be 
dusted  with  the  powdered  oxide  of  zinc.  In  case  of  ulceration  the  navel 
should  be  gently  washed  three  or  four  times  daily  with  lukewarm  water, 
to  which  carbolic  acid  is  added — tliree  or  four  drops  to  the  ounce ;  and  if 
there  is  much  inflammation,  a  light  poultice  of  pulverized  slippery  elm 
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should  be  applied  in  the  interval,  or  if  the  inflammation  is  moderate,  the 
balsam  of  Peru.  If  gangrene  supervene,  the  parts  sliould  be  frequently 
bathed  with  the  carbolic-acid- water,  and  a  cloth  soaked  with  it  be  applied 
over  it.  The  slough  should  be  detached  as  soon  as  it  is  so  far  separated 
that  its  removal  causes  no  hemorrhage,  after  which  the  treatment  for 
ulceration  is  appropriate. 

tJmbllioal  Granulations  or  Fungus. 

When  the  cord  falls,  granulations  sometimes  sprout  out  from  the  ex- 
posed raw  surface,  and  complete  cicatrization  is  im{K)ssible  till  they  are  re- 
moved. They  form  a  rounded  mass  of  a  |)ale  reddish  hue,  at  the  centre  of 
the  umbilical  fossa,  bleeding  when  rubbed,  and  causing  constant  moisture 
of  the  umbilicus.  Tlie  largest  whicli  I  have  seen  had  perhaps  twice  the 
side  of  a  large  pea,  and  they  may  be  of  any  smaller  size. 

Treatment — By  pressing  upon  the  umbilical  parietes  the  tumor  rises 
from  the  fossa,  so  that  a  silk  ligature  can  be  applied  around  its  base,  when 
the  mass  cjin  be  readily  removed  with  the  scissors.  If  the  granulations 
are  small,  they  may  be  removed  by  the  scissors,  without  the  ligature,  and 
hemorrhage  prevented  by  touching  the  surface  with  lunar  caustic. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

UMBILICAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

The  granulations  which  have  been  described  above  sometimes  cause 
considerable  hemorrhage  wlien  injured.  The  profuse  and  even  fatal  hem- 
orrhage which  occurs  at  birtli,  or  soon  after,  from  too  loose  a  ligature  of 
the  umbilical  cord,  or  from  lacemtion  or  other  injury,  is  so  well  known, 
and  its  cause  so  apparent,  that  it  need  only  be  alluded  to  in  this  connec- 
tion. Bouchut  details  a  case  iii  which  death  occurred  even  before  birth, 
from  this  form  of  hemorrhage.  The  child  was  attached  to  the  placenta 
by  a  very  short  cord,  which  prevented  delivery  till  it  parted  by  tlie  trac- 
tion of  the  forceps ;  but  the  bleeding  from  the  umbilical  vessels  was  so 
profuse,  that  the  child  was  pallid  and  lifeless  when  born. 

There  is  another  form  of  umbilical  hemorrhage,  cases  of  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  observed  for  morTj  than  a  century  (one  of  tlie  first 
on  record  was  reported  in  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine,  April,  1752,  by  Mr. 
Wattd,  a  physician  in  Kent,  England),  but  little  was  done  to  elucidate  its 
nature  till  tlirec  American  pliysicians  made  it  the  subject  of  careful  study, 
and  the  monographs  which  they  have  published  upon  it  are  the  best  which 
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the  literature  of  the  profession  affords.  Dr.  Francis  Minot  read  his  paper, 
containing  the  statistics  of  46  cases,  before  tlie  Boston  Society  for  Medical 
Improvement,  in  April,  1852.  Prof.  Stephen  Smith  prepared  his  paper, 
containing  the  statistics  of  79  cases,  for  the  New  York  Statistical  Society, 
in  1855.  It  was  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Mediciiie  for  that 
year.  Dr.  J.  Foster  Jenkins  presented  his  monograph  as  a  report  to  the 
United  States  Medical  Association  in  1858,  and  it  was  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Association  for  that  year.  This  paper  is  very  valuable 
on  account  of  its  statistics,  as  the  writer  succeeded  in  collecting  the  records 
of  178  cases,  from  medical  journals,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Association. 
These  three  papers  contain  nearly  all  that  is  known  in  reference  to  this 
disease. 

Sex — Age — Females  are  less  liable  than  males  to  this  hemorrhage. 
In  Jenkins's  cases,  ^A\  per  cent,  were  females,  65  J  males.  The  following 
table  gives  the  age  at  which  the  hemorrhage  commenced  in  99  cases : — 

Age.  Not. 

Under  1  day .         .5 

Under  2  days .         .       7 

Under  3     ** .6 

Under  4     " .       3 

•5  to    7     '*     (inclusive)     ' 32 

8  **  10     ♦*  »*  . 25 

11  "  15     '*  **  16 

16  **  21     **  **  4 

56     ** 1 

99 

Ordinarily  the  hemorrhage  commenced  very  soon  after  detachment  of 
the  cord,  but  in  not  a  few  the  cord  was  still  adherent. 

Causes The  common  proximate  cause  is  feeble  coagulability  of  the 

blood.  In  the  normal  state,  when  the  cord  is  ligated,  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood,  which  now  ceases  to  flow  in  the  umbilical  vessels,  forms  coagula  so 
firm  that,  by  the  time  tlie  cord  is  detached,  hemorrhage  is  impossible. 
But  in  the  majority  of  those  affected  with  this  disease,  tlie  clots  are  so  soft 
and  loose  that  they  do  not  present  any  effectual  barrier  to  the  pressure  of 
blood,  which  therefore  oozes  through  them  or  presses  them  away.  This 
lack  of  coagulability  is  easily  demonstrated,  for  if  a  little  blood,  as  it 
escapes,  is  caught  in  a  vessel,  it  will  be  found  to  remain  liquid  a  long 
time.  This  dyscrasia,  or  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  which  we  therefore 
recognize  as  a  chief  cause  of  the  hemorrhage,  does  not  have  the  same 
origin  in  all  cases.  It  is  sometimes  due  to  inherited  syphilis.  The  infant 
affected  with  it  may  be  plump,  and  appear  well  at  birth,  but  in  most  in- 
stances, when  the  hemorrhage  is  to  occur,  it  is  puny  and  cachectic,  ex- 
hibiting also  local  manifestations  of  the  disease  with  which  it  is  affected. 
Thus,  in  a  case  in  ray  practice,  the  infant,  puny,  and  apparently  born 
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before  term,  was  observed  to  liave  several  blebs  of  pemphigus  on  the  first 
day,  from  some  of  which  blood  soon  began  to  ooze,  but  the  fatal  umbilical 
hemorrhage  did  not  commence  till  after  two  weeks. 

In  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases  ecchymos(is  or  petechiai  have  been  ob- 
served uj)on  various  parts  of  the  surface,  affording  additional  proof  of  the 
general  blood  disease. 

Jaundice  is  another  cause  of  impoverishment  of  the  blood  in  the  new- 
bom,  and  therefore  of  umbilical  hemorrhage.  Tlie  writers  who  have  col- 
lected records  of  the  hemorrhage,  all  remark  tlie  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  icteric  hue,  both  before  and  during  the  bleeding.  It  is  not  improbable 
that,  in  certain  instances,  the  jaundice  is  luematogenous,  arising  from  de- 
struction of  the  red  corpuscles  and  liberation  of  the  lia^matin,  a  not 
unusual  result  of  a  profound  dyscrasia,  whetlier  syphilitic  or  originating 
in  some  other  cause.  But  in  other,  and  probably  most  instances,  tlie  jaun- 
dice proceeds  from  the  liver,  and  is  the  cause  of  tlie  change  in  the  blood. 
Thus,  in  five  of  Jenkins's  cases,  there  was  occlusion  of  the  lie|)atic  or 
common  bile-ducts,  and  jaundice,  from  the  presence  of  biliary  acids  in  the 
blood,  causes  diminution  in  the  amount  of  fibrin  and  red  corpuscles.  In 
the  ordinary  form  of  icterus  neonatorum,  the  cause  of  which  is  found  in 
the  relative  fulness  of  the  capillaries  and  minute  bile-ducts  in  the  acini  of 
the  liver,  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  must  evidently  b(^  impaired  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  jaundice. 

Poor  health  of  the  mother,  and  impoverishment  of  her  blood  during 
gestation,  whether  from  chronic  disease,  as  tuberculosis,  or  anti-hygienic 
conditions,  also  cause  impoverishment  and  diminished  coagulability  of  the 
blood  of  the  child,  and  are  therefore  causes  of  the  hemorrhage.  The  ex- 
cessive use  of  diluent  drinks  or  alkalies  by  the  mother  is  believed  by  some 
to  have  a  similar  efl^ect. 

In  certain  cases  the  hemorrhage  is  due  to  an  inherited  hemorrhagic 
diathesis.  In  nine  of  Jenkins's  cases  the  mothers  were  subject  to  menor- 
rhagia,  and  liable  to  bleed  freely  after  parturition,  and  from  injuries ;  and 
seventeen  other  mother  had  each  lost  more  than  one  infant  from  umbilical 
hemorrhage.  Probably  in  those  cases  in  which  the  hemorrhage  com- 
mences before  detachment  of  the  cord,  and  external  to  its  point  of  inser- 
tion, the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  is  the  main  cause  of  the  fiow. 

Although  the  cause  of  umbilical  hemorrhage  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
the  vitiated  state  of  the  blood  itself,  observers,  among  others  the  late  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson,  have  met  cases  in  which  the  hemorrhage  wjis  referable 
to  the  state  of  the  vessels.  In  order  that  the  v(>ssels  be  effectually  closed 
by  the  fibrinous  coagula,  their  walls  should  have  their  normal  contractility, 
but  this  id  in  great  part  lost,  by  infiammation  (arteritis  or  phlebitis)  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  these  vessels,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Inflamma- 
tion, whether  of  artery  or  vein,  causes  thickening  and  infiltration  of  its 
piirietes,  loss  of  tone  on  the  part  of  the  fibres  of  which  they  are  composed, 
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and  therefore  a  patulous  state  of  the  vessel.  Moreover,  the  inflammation 
is  apt  to  be  suppurative,  and  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  vessel  obviously 
hinders  the  formation  of  a  firm  and  effective  coagulum. 

Symptoms. — Ordinarily  umbilical  hemorrhage  occurs  without  any  pre- 
monition, but  sometimes  it  is  preceded  by  jaundice.  Jenkins  ascertained 
that  jaundice  was  a  prodromic  symptom  in  41  out  of  178  cases,  and  besides 
the  icteric  hue,  constipation,  clay-colored  stools,  deeply  tinged  urine,  etc., 
were  sometimes  recorded.  Rarely  colicky  pains  and  vomiting  preceded 
the  hemorrhage.  The  blood  may  be  arterial  or  venous,  or  both.  It  oozes 
slowly  or  rapidly,  rarely  escaping  in  a  jet,  even  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  arterial. 

Prognosis. — This  is  unfavorable.  Statistics  show  that  five  in  every 
six  perish.  The  prognosis  is  most  unfavorable  when  jaundice  or  purpura 
is  present.  Those  are  most  likely  to  recover  who  have  a  healthy  parent- 
age, no  obvious  dyscrasia,  and  in  whom  the  hemorrhage  occurs  late,  and 
is  not  profuse.  The  average  duration  of  the  hemorrhage  in  82  fatal  cases 
in  Jenkins's  collection  was  three  and  a  half  days,  the  minimum  being  only 
three  hours.  After  the  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage,  death  may  occur  from 
exhaustion  or  the  dyscrasia. 

Treatment The  treatment  should  be  both  constitutional  and  local. 

It  is  important,  so  far  as  time  will  permit,  to  treat  the  dyscrasia,  and  as 
the  stools  are  apt  to  be  constipated,  a  laxative  is  ordinarily  indicated.  A 
laxative  is  not  only  useful  for  its  effect  on  the  hepatic  circulation,  but  as 
a  derivative.  Both  Smith  and  Jenkins  recommend  calomel  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  modes  of  treating  the  bleeding  part3  have  been  various.  Those 
most  deserving  of  mention  are  the  following :  Injecting  a  styptic  into  the 
open  vessels,  applying  a  styptic  by  compress  or  sponge  to  the  navel,  cover- 
ing the  navel  with  dry  or  wet  plaster  of  Paris,  constant  pressure  with  the 
finger,  which  is  tedious,  but  which  maternal  solicitude  willingly  provides, 
and  lastly,  the  use  of  needles  with  ligature.  All  of  these  methods  have 
been  more  or  less  successful  in  arresting  the  hemorrhage,  but  the  last  is 
most  effectual,  though  painful.  Two  needles  should  be  passed  through  the 
umbilicus  at  right  angles,  and  a  waxed  thread  wound  around  each  in  the 
form  of  the  figure  8.  In  four  or  five  days  the  needles  should  be  removed, 
and  a  poultice  or  simple  dressing  applied. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  INFANTILE  DISEASES. 

Gheneral  Observatdoiis. 

Diseases  in  early  life  differ  in  important  particulars  from  those  occur- 
ring in  maturity.  Some  wliich  are  common  in  the  former  age  are  un- 
known or  are  rare  in  the  latter,  and  those  wliich  occur  equally  at  all  ages 
often  present  peculiar  symptoms  and  a  peculiar  clinical  histoi-y  in  the 
young.  Therefore  physicians  who  are  skilful  in  treating  adults,  may  be 
unskilful  in  treating  children.  Excellence  as  a  physician  of  cliildren  can 
only  be  achieved  by  special  and  continued  study  of  their  ailments. 

Again,  as  regards  the  diseases  of  infancy,  in  which  period  there  is  a 
grcAt  amount  of  sickness  and  a  large  mortality,  diagnosis  must  evidently 
be  made  from  the  objective  symptoms ;  from  examining  the  features,  atti- 
tude, utterances,  the  pulse,  respiration,  etc.,  and  ins|)ecting  the  surfaces, 
80  far  as  they  are  accessible  to  view,  and  the  eliminated  products.  We 
lack  for  this  age  the  important  information  which  speech  affords.  Some 
general  remarks,  therefore,  in  reference  to  the  ap])earances  and  functions 
of  the  system  in  early  life,  and  the  changes  whicli  they  undergo  in  various 
pathological  states,  seem  retjuisite,  in  order  to  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the 
symptoms,  and  more  ready  diagnosis  of  individual  diseases. 

Features,  External  Appearance  of  Head,  Trunk,  and  Limbs  in  Disease. 

In  the  new-born,  as  soon  as  respiration  and  the  new  cii*culation  am  es- 
tablished, the  cutaneous  capillaries  become  distended  with  blood,  and  tlie 
skin  presents  a  congested  appearance,     liy  the  close  of  the  first  week  tliis 
external  hypenemia  begins  to  abate,  and  is  soon  replaced  by  tlie  normal 
capillary  circulation. 

Icterus  is  common  in  the  first  and  second  week.  Bouchut  attributes  it 
to  mild  hepatitis.  A  much  more  plausible  view  of  its  causation,  and  pro- 
bably the  correct  one,  is  that  of  Frerichs,  who  attributes  it  to  the  effect  on 
the  hejiatic  circulation  of  ligation  of  the  umbilical  cord.  By  ligation  the 
current  of  blood  through  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  liver  ceases,  tlie  amount 
of  bloo<l  in  the  hepatic  capillaries,  whicli  connect  with  the  branches  of  the 
vein,  diminishes,  and  then,  according  to  Frerichs,  diversion  occurs  of  a 
pan  of  the  bile  from  the  hepatic  cells  into  the  capillaries,  while  the  rest 
flows  in  the  normal  manner  in  the  bile-ducts.     The  degree  of  jaundice  is 
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proportionate  to  tlie  amount  of  bile  which  enters  the  circulation.  Icterus 
neonatorum  is  not  a  disease  of  importance.  It  subsides  without  medicine 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two  weeks,  when  the  circulation  through  the  liver 
becomes  equalized  and  regular. 

Tlie  surface,  or  portions  of  the  surfiice,  of  th(;  new-born  often  present 
for  a  few  hours  a  livid  color,  due  to  the  mode  of  delivery.  Protracted 
lividity  occurs  from  atelectsisis  or  malformation  in  the  heart  or  great  ves- 
sels ;  lividity  induced  by  exertion  or  excitement,  while  the  respiration  is 
normal,  indicates  malformation  of  the  heart  or  vessels  ;  temporary  lividity 
sometimes  occurs  in  severe  acute  diseases,  especially  those  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs;  lividity,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  is  a  sign  of 
imperfect  decarbonization  of  the  blood. 

Tiie  cheeks  of  children  are  congested  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, except  in  a  cachectic  or  prostrated  state  of  the  system.  Transient 
circumscribed  congestion  of  the  face,  ears,  or  forehead  constitutes  a  reliable 
sign  of  cerebral  disease.  Strabismus  occurring  in  connection  with  febrile 
reaction,  oscillation  of  iris,  inequality  of  pupils,  and  drooping  of  upper  eye- 
lids, also  denote  cerebral  disease.  The  pupils  are  contracted  during  sleep ; 
evenly  dilated  in  death. 

Dilatation  of  the  alaj  nasi  during  inspiration,  with  contraction  of  the 
eyebrows  and  a  countenance  indicative  of  suffering,  attends  severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  respiratory  organs.  Absence  of  tears  during  the  act  of 
crying  shows  a  severe  and  probably  fatal  form  of  disease  in  infants  over 
the  age  of  four  months. 

Rapid  wasting  of  the  features,  causing  deep  suborbital  depressions, 
prominence  and  pointedness  of  the  cheek-bones  and  chin,  and  hollowncss 
of  the  cheeks,  is  a  sign  of  a  severe  diarrhoeal  affection ;  the  most  striking 
examples  of  this  sudden  collapse  of  features  are  afforded  by  patients 
affected  with  cholera  infantum.  In  severe  cases  of  this  disease  the  physi- 
ognomy, from  a  state  of  fulness  and  health,  presents  in  a  few  hours  such 
a  wasted  and  senile  appearance  that  the  friends  with  difliculty  recognize 
the  features  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Muscular  tonicity  is  also  greatly 
impaired  in  this  disease,  that  of  the  orbicular  muscles  of  the  lips  and  eye- 
lids to  such  an  extent  that  the  mouth  is  open  and  eyeballs  exposed  during 
sleep.  Great  emaciation  occurring  gradually,  is  a  symptom  of  subacute 
or  chronic  disease  of  a  grave  character,  often  of  tuberculosis  or  chronic 
entero-colitis. 

Strabismus  sometimes  occurs  in  children  who  have  no  serious  disease. 
It  is  then  due  to  8im[)le  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  motor  muscles  of 
the  eye.  But  when  supervening  upon  other  symptoms  of  a  neuropathic 
character,  it  is  a  grave  symptom,  indicating  organic  disease  of  the  enceph- 
alon,  as  effusion,  meningitis,  etc.  A  permanently  downward  direction  of 
the  axes  of  the  eyes,  with  smallness  of  the  face  and  great  expansion  of  the 
cranium,  is  a  sign  of  congenital  hydrocephalus.     The  scalp  in  this  disease 
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is  tense,  bald,  or  sparingly  covered  with  hair,  the  fontanelles  and  sutures 
open  and  enlarged,  and  the  cranial  bones  yield  to  pressure.  Great  expan- 
sion of  the  cranium  above  the  ears,  while  the  frontal  portion  is  not  en- 
larged, or  but  slightly,  denotes  hypertrophy  of  the  brain. 

The  appearance  of  the  general  cutaneous  surface  possesses  much  greater 
diagnostic  value  in  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  than  in  those  of 
adult  life.  The  eruptive  fevers  so  common  in  the  young,  and  compara- 
tively rare  in  the  adult,  reveal  themselves  to  us  in  great  part  by  the  changes 
which  they  cause  in  the  appearance  of  the  integument.  The  peculiar  color 
of  the  skin  in  constitutional  syphilis,  hereafter  to  be  described,  and  which 
is  more  marked  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  than  at  any  other  age,  is 
a  diagnostic  sign  of  great  value  in  obscure  cases.  In  the  infant  the  cold 
stage  of  intermittent  fever  is  manifested,  not  by  muscular  tremors,  but  by 
lividity,  pallor,  and  the  goose-skin  appearance  of  the  surface. 

Bulbous  enlargement  of  the  fingers  and  incurvation  of  the  nails  are  signs 
of  cyanosis,  and  therefore  of  malformation  at  the  centre  of  the  circulatory 
appanitus,  or  of  tuberculosis,  or  chronic  pulmonary  disease  attended  by 
malnutrition.  Enlargement  of  the  sjiongy  portions  of  bones,  causing  pro- 
minences, softness,  and  bending  of  the  bones,  and  consequent  deformity 
of  the  limbs,  patency  of  the  fontanelles,  a  large  and  square  shape  of  the 
head  from  calcareous  deposit  external  to  the  cnuiium,  are  among  the  signs 
of  rachitis. 

In  early  infancy  the  glands  of  the  skin  and  mucous  surfaces,  or  which 
connect  by  their  orifices  with  these  surfaces,  are  slightly  developed.  There- 
fore sensible  perspiration  and  lachrymation  are  rare  under  the  ag(i  of  three 
mouths.  A  thick  Meibomian  secretion  of  a  puriform  api)eamnce  collect- 
ing between  the  eyelids,  is  an  unfavorable  i)rognostic  sign  ;  it  indicates  a 
state  of  great  depression ;  it  is  observed  most  frequently  in  cerebral  and 
intestinal  affections  a  little  before  death.  Passive  congestion  of  the  vessels 
of  the  conjunctiva  sometimes  occurs  under  the  same  circumstances,  due  to 
feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  and  imperfect  capillary  circulation.  It 
indicates  the  near  approach  of  de^ith. 

Attitude — Movements— The  Voice. 

A  sharp,  piercing  cry,  head  firmly  retracted,  flexure  of  tlie  limbs  with 
a  degree  of  rigidity,  adduction  of  the  great  toe,  clonic  or  tonic  spasm  of 
the  muscles,  irreguhir  movements  of  one  or  more  limbs,  with  consciousness 
impaired,  or  with  mental  hallucinations,  are  symptoms  of  grave  disease 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  Irregular  muscular  movements  partly  con- 
trolled by  the  will,  and  occurring  during  full  consciousness,  are  symptoms 
of  chorea,  a  disease  nearly  always  ending  favorably  in  children,  though 
incurable  in  the  adult.  Contraction  of  the  eyebrows,  turning  of  the  eyes 
and  face  from  light,  avoidance  of  noises,  as  if  painful,  are  signs  of  head- 
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ache.  Frequent  carrying  of  the  hand  to  the  ear,  and  pressing  with  the 
ear  against  the  hreast  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  are  symptoms  of  otalgia. 
Frequent  cariying  of  the  fingers  to  the  mouth,  in  connection  with  fretful- 
ness  or  other  symptoms  of  suffering,  indicates  stomatitis,  gingivitis  whetlier 
from  difficult  dentition  or  other  causes,  painful  pharyngitis,  or  some  ob- 
structive disease  of  the  larynx.  Frequent  rubbing  or  pressing  the  nose 
may  be  due  to  intestinal  worms  or  intestinal  irritation  from  other  causes. 
It  may  be  due  to  coryza  or  headache.  Frequent  forcible  rubbing  or  strik- 
ing the  nose  should  lead  to  a  careful  examination  and  |>erhaps  guarded 
prognosis.  It  often  indicates  grave  cerebral  disease,  and  may  be  a  pre- 
cursor of  convulsions. 

In  severe  obstructive  disease  of  the  larynx,  the  child  is  restless,  moving 
from  side  to  side.  In  most  inflammations  of  tlie  respiratory  organs,  a  semi- 
erect  position  gives  most  relief.  The  voice  in  severe  laryngitis  is  often 
hoarse  or  indistinct,  and  usually  so  in  the  pseudo-membranous  form;  in 
pleuritis  or  pneumonitis  it  is  restrained  and  abrupt,  since  the  movements 
of  the  walls  of  the  chest  give  pain. 

The  voice  in  severe  diseases  of  the  abdominal  organs  is  feeble  and  plain- 
tive. It  is  sometimes  short  and  restrained  in  acute  dyspepsia,  in  perito- 
nitis, and  in  cases  of  great  abdominal  distension.  The  horizontal  position 
gives  most  relief  in  abdominal  diseases.  In  case  of  abdominal  pain  the 
patient  often  presses  his  hand  upon  the  abdomen  and  flexes  his  thigh  over 
it.  Perfect  quietude,  with  features  sunken,  and  unchanged  by  smile  or 
crying,  is  a  symptom  of  severe  and  exhausting  diarrhocal  affections. 

• 
Respiratory  System. 

The  respiration  of  the  infant  under  the  age  of  six  months  is  very  irregu- 
lar, and  it  is  more  irregular  tlie  nearer  the  time  to  birth.  If  the  new-bom 
infant  is  closely  observed,  it  will  be  seen  to  sigh  often ;  it  breathes  pretty 
uniformly  and  regularly  for  a  moment,  and  then,  without  appreciable 
cause,  the  respiration  is  intermitted;  it  holds  its  breath  when  it  smiles  or 
moves  its  head,  or  even  its  limbs;  it  is  very  subject  to  hiccup;  this  is 
more  common  the  first  week  of  life  than  at  any  other  age.  So  much  is 
the  breathing  of  the  young  infant  disturbed  by  these  causes,  that  the  num- 
ber of  resj)irations  ordinarily  varies  in  consecutive  minutes.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  frequency  of  the  normal  respira- 
tion for  this  time  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  average  of  several 
observations. 

At  birth,  while  the  function  of  the  heart  has  for  months  been  regularly 
performed,  the  lungs  are  still  quiescent.  The  one  organ  has  been  active 
during  the  greater  part  of  foetal  development,  the  other  is  yet  untried. 
Hereafter,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  so  intimate  is  the  relation  between 
the  heart  and  lungs,  that  the  proper  performance  of  the  function  of  the  one 
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is  essential  to  that  of  the  other.  Therefore  the  connnencement  of  respira- 
tion anc}  the  return  of  circulation,  wliich  is  modified  and  temporarily  ar- 
rested at  birth,  are  nearly  simultaneous.  Respiration  commences  in  the 
first  half-minute  of  inde|>endent  existence;  often,  indeed,  attempts  to  in- 
spire occur  before  the  delivery  is  completed.  The  exceptions  to  this  early 
establishment  of  respiration  iire,  after  tedious  or  unnatural  births.  The 
return  of  circulation  is  a  moment  later. 

Respiration  in  Health. — As  the  air-cells  at  birth  are  closed,  the 
establishment  of  respiration  is  difficult.  The  air  at  first  penetrates  a  few 
pulmonary  cells,  but  gradually  more  and  more  are  inflated  through  the 
forcible  inspirations  which  the  cr}'ing  of  the  infant  produces,  till  after  a 
variable  time  respiration  becomes  ea-^y  and  complete.  If  the  cry  is  feeble, 
and  esjKJcially  if  with  this  feebleness  there  is  consid(»rable  congestion  of  the 
bruin,  the  result  of  tedious  birth,  tlie  full  establishment  of  respiration  is  in 
a  corresponding  degree  gradual  and  slow. 

The  frequ(?ncy  of  the  n?spimtion  in  health  should  be  ascertained,  in 
order  to  determine  whether,  in  a  given  case,  it  is  abnormally  accelerated. 
The  following  table  embodies  the  result  of  observations,  which  I  have 
made,  in  order  to  determine  the  normal  frequency  of  respiration  in  the 
first  vear  of  life. 
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As  the  child  advances  from  the  age  of  one  year,  the  number  of  respira- 
tions per  minute  gnidually  diminishes ;  but  through  the  whole  period  of 
childhood  it  remains  greater  than  in  the  adult.  At  the  age  of  ii\e  years, 
when  the  child  is  quiet,  but  awake,  it  is  about  27 ;  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
about  22. 

Respiration  in  Disease In  cerebral  diseases  the  respiration  is  apt 

to  be  slow,  and  if  somnolence  occur,  intermittent,  and  accompanied  by 
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sighing.  In  young  infants,  in  the  drowsiness  which  supervenes  when  the 
blood  is  imperfectly  decarbonized,  during  severe  attacks  of  capillary  bron- 
chitis, or  broncho-pneumonia,  respiration  is  apt  to  be  intermittent. 

In  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  respiration  is  but 
slightly  accelerated,  and,  if  there  is  no  obstruction,  its  rhythm  is  normal ; 
if  there  is  obstructive  disease,  its  rhythm  is  altered ;  the  inspiratory  act  is 
lengthened.  In  bronchitis,  respiration  is  accelerated  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  extension  downward  of  the  inflammation.  It  is  in  no  disease 
more  accelerated  than  in  severe  capillary  bronchitis. 

In  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis,  the  respiration  is  accelerated  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  and  acuteness  of  the  inflammation.  Inspiration  ending  ab- 
ruptly, and  succeeded  by  an  expiratory  moan,  is  a  symptom  of  both  pleu- 
ritis and  pneumonitis  in  their  acute  stages.  In  certain  cases  of  irritative 
or  inflammatory  disease  of  the  abdominal  organs,  respiration  presents  a 
similar  character;  it  is  modified  in  this  manner  in  consequence  of  the  pain 
experienced  in  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  Ordinarily,  however,  in 
abdominal  diseases,  respiration  is  nearly  natunil. 

Tlie  cough  is  an  important  diagnostic  symptom.  It  is  loud  and  sonorous 
in  spasmodic  croup,  hoarse  or  harsh  in  true  croup,  clear  and  distinct  in 
bronchitis,  suppressed  and  painful  in  the  early  stages  of  pneumonitis  and 
pleuritis,  convulsive  and  with  more  inspirations  than  expirations  in  j)er- 
tussis.  A  cough  due  to  coexisting  bronchitis  is  one  of  the  first  and  most 
constant  symptoms  of  metusles.  Typhoid  and  remittent  fevers,  difficult 
dentition,  intestinal  worms,  irritating  ingesta,  and  severe  burns,  sometimes 
give  rise  to  a  cough,  wliich  is  nearly  dry  and  painless.  Occurring  in  such 
diseases,  it  is  sometimes  dependent  on  more  or  less  bronchitis,  to  which 
primary  disease  has  given  rise. 

Circulatory  System. 

In  all  ages  and  countries  the  pulse  has  been  considered  an  important 
symptom  both  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  It  aids  the  practitioner  in  de- 
termining, approximately,  not  only  the  cliaracter  but  the  gravity  of  dis- 
eases. It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  from  the  importance  which  is  attached 
to  the  pulse  in  medical  practice,  that  its  natural  frequency  and  its  charac- 
ter in  infancy  are  not  more  accurately  known.  It  is  true  that  eminent 
observers,  as  Trousseau  and  Valleix,  have  published  statistics  relating  to 
the  infantile  pulse  in  health,  but  these  statistics  disagree,  and  therefore  do 
not  afford  a  reliable  standard  with  whicli  to  compare  the  pulse  in  disease. 
Moreover,  some  published  statistics  of  the  pulse  possess  but  little  value, 
from  the  small  number  of  observations  ;  some  from  the  fact  that  records  of 
the  infantile  pulse  are  grouped  with  those  of  older  children ;  and  others 
because  the  state  of  the  infant,  as  regards  its  activity  or  emotions,  is  not 
mentioned. 
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Pulse  in  Health. — It  is  not  easy  to  collect  statistics  of  the  healthy 
pulse  for  the  period  of  infancy,  which  are  entirely  free  from  error,  since 
there  are  often  slight  derangements  of  the  system  in  the  infant,  which  are 
not  manifested  by  any  marked  symptoms,  but  which  produce  acceleration 
of  the  pulse.  In  collecting  the  following  statistics,  it  was  my  endeavor  to 
avoid  sources  of  error  so  far  as  possible. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  movements  of  the  heart  begin  about  one-eighth  of 
a  minute  after  birth.  They  are  at  first  slow,  the  ventricular  contractions 
not  numbering  more  than  eight  or  ten  by  the  close  of  the  first  quarter 
minute.  In  the  second  quarter  the  cries  are  vigorous,  and  the  pulse  now 
is  rapidly  accelerated,  rising  commonly  above  1 20,  and  sometimes  above 
160  beats  per  minute.  In  fifty -seven  observations  of  the  pulse  in  healthy 
infants  during  the  first  half  hour  of  life,  after  the  first  quarter  of  a  minute, 
I  found  that  the  extremes,  with  one  exception,  were  104  and  164 — aver- 
age, 139. 

Table  of  Infantile  Pulse  in  Health, 
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"M.  Led^berder,"  says  Bouchut,  "  could  only  count  the  pulse  in  the 
first  minute  of  life  in  six  children,  and  he  has  observed  from  72  to  94 
pulsations."  Valleix  estimates  the  pulse,  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
twenty-one  days,  at  87.  Trousseau  states  that  the  pulse,  in  the  first  week 
of  lite,  varies  from  78  to  150  ;  and  Dr.  Gorham*s  observations  are  some- 
what similar  to  Trousseau's.  My  observations,  as  seen  from  the  above 
table,  do  not  correspond  with  the  assertions  of  Ledcberder  and  Valleix. 
Indeed,  if  there  were  no  conflicting  testimony,  there  would  still  be  a 
strong  presumption  that  these  authors  are  in  error,  for  we  would  not  sup- 
pose that  the  pulse  of  the  infant,  in  whom  there  is  greater  functional  ac- 
tiTity,  both  muscular  and  visceral,  would  fall  so  much  below  that  of  the 
fetus.  It  is  probable,  from  the  expression  "  could  only  count  the  pulse 
...  in  six  children,"  that  Led6berder  and  perhaps  Valleix  counted  the 
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pulse  at  the  wrist,  which,  with  exceptional  cases,  is  very  difficult  and  often 
impossible  in  the  first  week  of  life,  and  that  they  missed  some  of  the  beats, 
or,  not  unlikely,  sometimes  counted  their  own  pulse.  Immediately  after 
birth  there  is  so  little  force  of  the  ventricular  systole,  and  the  extreme 
arteries,  therefore,  of  the  system  pulsate  so  freely,  that  neither  in  the  limbs 
nor  at  the  anterior  fbntanelle  can  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  be  readily 
ascertained.  It  can  be  readily  and  accurately  ascertained  only  by  auscul- 
tation, or  by  placing  the  hand  on  the  precordial  region,  or  directly  after 
birth  by  the  pulsations  in  the  umbilical  cord. 

Tlie  average  pulse  of  the  healthy  infant  in  the  first  and  second  months 
is,  according  to  Trousseau,  137  per  minute,  128  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
month,  and  120  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  month.  It  is  seen  that  his 
observations  agree  closely  with  mine,  as  regards  infants  who  are  quiet  but 
awake.  One  point  of  interest,  established  by  the  above  statistics,  is  the 
great  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  sleep. 

Pulse  during  or  after  Active  Movements  or  Great  Mental  Excitement. 
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It  is  seen,  by  the  above  table,  that  by  active  exercise  or  great  mental 
excitement  the  pulse  may  become  as  rapid  as  in  grave  diseases.  There  is 
greater  acceleration  of  pulse  from  the  emotions  and  from  exercise  in 
feeble  than  in  robust  children.  Obviously,  in  order  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  pulse  is  accelerated  in  disease,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
counted  during  a  state  of  quietude.  As  the  age  increases,  it  is  less  and 
less  influenced  by  the  emotions  and  physical  exertion ;  still,  during  the 
whole  period  of  childhood,  such  influences  do  have  more  or  less  effect  on 
its  frequency. 

Pulse  in  Disease. — Febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  produce  greater 
acceleration  of  pulse  in  early  life  than  in  maturity.  Diseases,  or  derange- 
ments of  system,  particularly  those  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  do  not 
materially  aflect  the  pulse  in  the  adult,  often  cause  acceleration  of  it  in 
children.     The  febrile  pulse  of  early  life  usually  has  exacerbations  in  its 
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frequency.  These  commonly  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Distinct 
and  more  or  less  regular  febrile  exacerbations  and  remissions  are  common 
in  several  diseases  of  early  life,  some  of  which  aw.  serious,  while  others 
involve  little  danger.  Among  these  diseases  may  be  mentioned  ditRcult 
dentition,  intestinal  worms,  incipient  meningitis,  and  constipation.  An 
intermittent  and  irregular  pulse  is  common  in  fully  developed  meningitis 
and  certain  other  severe  organic  diseases  of  the  encephalon.  It  may  be 
due  also  to  disease  of  the  heart,  and  it  also  occurs  in  some  cliildren  from 
temporary  disturbance  of  the  digestive  function.  The  pulse  is  slow  in 
compression  of  the  brain,  and  also  in  sclerema  of  the  new-born. 

Animal  Heat. 

The  internal  temperature  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  health  is  uniform, 
in  33  infants  under  tlie  age  of  seven  days,  M.  Roger  found  the  average 
temperature  98.6°  Fahr.,  while  in  25  from  four  months  to  fourteen  years 
old  it  was  99°.  The  external  temperature  alone  varies  in  a  state  of  health, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

Elevation  of  temperature  above  the  normal  standard  is  a  sign  of  inflam- 
matory and  febrile  afll*ctions.  The  increase  of  heat  varies  according  to 
the  character  of  the  disease  and  its  type.  In  favorable  cases  of  inflammation 
and  in  simple  fevers  it  is  not  ordinarily  more  than  two  or  three  degrees. 
The  greater  tlie  severity  and  malignancy  of  inflammatory  and  febrile  dis- 
eases, the  greater  the  elevation.  An  elevation  of  more  than  six  degrees 
indicates  a  form  of  disease  which  is  likely  to  prove  fatal.  It  is  rare  that 
the  temperature,  even  in  fatal  cases,  rises  above  107°.  Jn  measles  the 
tem[)erature  in  the  eruptive  stage  is  from  101°  to  103°  ;  in  scarlatina  from 
102°  to  104°,  if  no  complication  exist.  In  diphtheria  tlie  temi)erature 
is  elevated  at  first,  but  it  is  apt  to  fall  to  nearly  the  normal  during  the 
stage  of  profound  toxaemia. 

Reduction  of  the  internal  temperature  is  an  unfavorable  prognostic  sign ; 
it  is  observed,  a  few  hours  before  death,  in  infants  who  are  greatly  reduced 
by  certain  chronic  diseases,  as  entero-colitis.  In  these  cases  the  tongue 
and  even  sometimes  the  breath  communicate  to  the  finger  or  hand  a  sen- 
sation of  coldness. 

The  importance  of  thermometric  observations,  as  an  aid  to  the  diagnosis 
of  children's  diseases,  is  within  a  few  years  more  fully  recognized  by  the 
profession.  Two  diseases  which,  in  their  commencement,  present  very 
similar  symptoms,  often  vary  as  regards  the  temperature.  Thus,  menin- 
gitis presenting  in  its  first  stages  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  of  typhoid 
fever,  has  a  lower  temperature  till  an  advanced  period,  when  the  amount 
of  heat  increases. 
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Digestive  System. 

Inspection  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces  discloses  some  of  the  most 
frequent  local  diseases  of  infancy,  as  the  various  forms  of  stomatitis,  and 
others  which,  though  not  frequent,  involve  great  danger,  as  gangrene  of 
the  mouth,  diphtheria,  and  retro-pharyngeal  abscess.  Inspection  of  the 
tongue  aids  in  determining  in  many  cases  whether  the  disease  is  pursuing 
a  favorable  course,  or  has  become  asthenic,  and  is  exhausting  the  vital 
powers. 

Febrile  movements,  even  when  slight,  give  rise  to  coating  of  the  tongue, 
and  intumescence  and  distinctness  of  its  follicles.  The  eruptive  fevers 
are  attended  by  changes  upon  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces  which  pos- 
sess diagnostic  and  prognostic  value.  Hyperaemia  of  these  surfaces  appears 
early  in  rubeola  and  scarlatina,  prior  to  those  phenomena  which  are  justly 
regarded  as  pathognomonic.  It  is  therefore  often  an  important  sign  in 
the  initial  period  of  these  diseases  when  the  diagnosis  is  obscure.  The 
appearance  of  the  fauces  in  diphtheria  and  croup,  indicating  not  only 
tlie  nature  of  the  disease,  but  its  gravity,  need  only  be  referred  to  in  this 
connection. 

Inspection  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces  sometimes  enables  us  to 
form  a  probable  opinion  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  diseases  which  are 
seated  in  other  parts.  In  the  infant  protracted  stomatitis  is  a  common 
accompaniment  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  it  indicates  its  inflammatory 
nature. 

Vomiting  is  more  frequent  in  infancy  than  in  childhood,  and  in  either 
period  than  in  adult  life.  It  is  common  in  cerebral  affections,  and  is  one 
of  the  first  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  and  is  not  uncommon,  though  less 
frequent,  in  the  commencement  of  the  other  essential  fevers  and  of  acute 
inflammations.  It  is  a  symptom  of  indigestion,  entero-colitis,  cholera 
infantum,  and  intussusception  ;  it  is  common,  also,  after  the  paroxysmal 
cough  of  pertussis,  and  not  infrequent  in  the  bronchial  inflammations  of 
young  infants ;  in  both  which  diseases  it  is  excited  by  the  muco-purulent 
matter  ui)on  the  faucial  surface. 

Intestinal  gas  is  in  part  secreted  or  exhaled  from  the  mucous  membrane, 
as  the  experiments  of  Hunter  and  others  have  shown,  and  is  in  part  the 
product  of  chemical  clianges  in  the  food.  A  certain  amount  of  gas  in  the 
intestines  is  normal ;  it  subserves  a  useful  purpose.  An  abnormal  amount 
of  it  is  common  in  various  diseases,  as  indigestion,  chronic  entero-colitis, 
peritonitis,  typhoid  fever.  It  is  a  frequent  cause  of  gastralgia  and  enter- 
algia  in  the  infant.  In  scrofulous  or  feeble  infants,  with  impaired  muscular 
tonicity  and  faulty  digestion,  the  abdomen  is  often  habitually  more  or  less 
distended  with  gas,  which  does  not,  under  such  circumstances,  give  rise  to 
pain  or  other  local  symptoms ;  it  has  significance  as  showing  the  general 
condition  of  the  child. 
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In  the  rachitic,  whose  thorax  ia  compressed  and  liver  often  enlarged, 
while  Ihe  vertebral  column  is  shortened,  the  abdomen  is  commonly  pro- 
tuberant.    In  feeble  children,  not  decidedly 
rachitic,  whose  lungs  are   seldom  fully  in-  P'"-  *• 

flated,  and  whose  chests  are  consequently 
depressed,  the  abdomen  is  also  prominent. 
The  accompanying  wood-cut  represents  one 
of  these  cases,  presented  for  treatment  at  the 
outdoor  department  at  Bellevue. 

In  feeble  children  who  have  suffered  from 
rejieated  and  protracted  attacks  of  bronchitis, 
and  whose  chest-walls  are  consequently  de- 
pressed,  A  similar  abdominal    prominence 

Retraction  of  the  abdominal  walls  is  com- 
mon in  meningitis,  and  in  many  exhausting 
diseases.  Tenesmus  is  a  symptom  of  in- 
tussusception  in  the  infant,  and  of  colitis  in 
children. 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  characler  of 
intestinal  diseases  by  the  appearance  of  the 
stools.  Muco-sanguineous  stools  accompanied 

by  fever,  are  a  sign  of  colitis.  Stools  containing  unmixed  blood,  and  not 
accompanied  by  fever,  may  result  from  a  rectal  jMlypus  and  from  purpura 
luemorrhag^ca.  Scanty  evacuations  of  blood,  with  obstinate  constipation, 
■re  a  symptom  of  intussusception  in  infants. 

The  ftlvine  discharges  of  infants  often  present  a  green  color ;  some- 
times they  liave  the  normal  yellow  hue  when  passed  from  the  bowels, 
but  become  green  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  from  reaction  of  the  urine. 
By  the  microscope  the  green  coloring  matter  is  seen  to  occur  in  small 
irregular  masses.  This  green  substance  has  been  supposed  to  be  bite.  I 
,  am  convinced  that  as  it  occurs  in  the  stools  of  the  infant,  it  is  commonly 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  intestinal  secretions  on  the  contents  of  the 
intestines;  perhaps  the  action  is  upon  the  bile,  which  is  mingled  with  the 
contents,  for  I  bave  often  noticed  that  the  contents  in  and  above  the 
jejanam  were  yellow,  while  in  and  below  the  ileum  their  color  was  green. 

Tlie  green  hue  may  occur  from  very  different  causes.  It  may  be  due  to 
over-feeding,  to  the  action  of  cold,  to  irritating  ingesta,  to  inflnramation, 
etc.;  it  may  be  transient,  subsiding  within  a  day  or  two,  or  it  may  continue 
several  days.     All  infants,  at  times,  have  green  evacuations,  even  when 

tbey  appear  in  good  health. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  diarrheal  maladies  occurring  dur- 

iii»  infancy  the  stools  give  an  acid  reaction  with  litmUB-))aper.     This  acid, 

if  in  considerable  quantity,  is  irritating,  increasing  the  peristaltic  move- 
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mente  of  the  intestines,  and  the  functional  activity  of  the  intestinal  folli- 
cles, causing  erythema  of  the  skin  around  the  anus,  and  reacting  upon  and 
intensifying  the  intestinal  disease.  Hence  the  indication  for  the  use  of 
antacids  in  the  diarrhoeal  affections  of  infancy. 

The  presence  of  intestinal  worms  and  the  species  may  be  ascertained 
by  microscopic  examination  of  the  stools  of  the  child  who  is  affected  with 
these  entozoa.  The  stools  contain  ova,  which  differ  in  size  and  shape 
according  to  the  species  of  worm. 

Nervous  System. 

Pain. — This  symptom  affords  important  aid  to  the  physician  in  deter- 
mining the  seat  and  nature  of  the  diseases  of  children.  Pain  in  the  head 
may  occur  in  them  from  coryza  involving  the  frontal  sinuses,  or  from 
febrile  movement  in  the  commencement  of  an  essential  fever,  or  of  inflam- 
mation of  one  of  the  organs  of  the  trunk.  Produced  by  such  a  cause,  it 
abates  in  two  or  three  days.  If  it  is  protracted,  whether  constant  or 
intermittent,  it  is  in  many  cases  not  neuralgic,  as  it  so  often  is  in  the 
adult,  but  is  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  brain  or  meninges.  Complaint, 
therefore,  of  headache  in  a  child,  without  any  apparent  general  cause,  or 
local  cause  external  to  the  cranium,  should  awaken  solicitude,  and,  if  it 
is  protracted,  the  physician  should  examine  carefully  in  reference  to  the 
presence  of  a  cerebral  or  meningeal  disease.  Mild  frontal  headache,  con- 
tinuing for  weeks  or  months,  sometimes  occurs  in  children  suffering  from 
so-called  spinal  irritation.  In  these  case«  pressure  over  the  first  cervical 
vertebra  and  the  occiput  is  apt  to  increase  the  pain. 

Grave  thoracic  or  abdominal  inflammations  in  the  adult  are  almost 
always  attended  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  pain  and  tenderness ;  but 
in  children  these  symptoms  are  often  absent,  or,  when  present,  are  often 
not  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  disease.  Thus,  enterocolitis  of 
nursing  infants  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  almost  free  from 
these  symptoms,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  cases  of  pneumonitis 
in  young  children,  namely,  those  cases  produced  by  extension  of  inflam- 
mation from  the  bronchial  tubes  and  from  hypostasis. 

Pain  in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  occasional  or  constant,  continuing  for 
weeks  or  months,  with  fever  and  unattended  by  thoracic  or  abdominal  dis- 
ease, indicates  caries  of  the  vertebne.  Its  most  common  seat  is  the  epi- 
gastric, umbilical,  or  hypochondriac  region.  It  is  a  neuralgia  due  to 
iiTitation  of  the  sensitive  root  of  one  or  more  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  is  a 
very  im|K)rtant  symptom  to  the  diagnostician,  showing  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  which  in  its  incipiency  is  so  obscure.  Pain  in  the  leg,  especially 
the  inside  of  the  knee,  is  of  a  similar  character,  indicating  disease  of  the 
hip-joint. 

Children  with  certain  acute  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  some* 
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times  have  h3rpersesthe8ia  of  portions  of  the  surface ;  it  is  especially  marked 
upon  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  trunk.  The  physician  might  be  misled 
into  the  belief  that  the  tenderness  occurred  over  the  seat  of  the  disease  and 
indicated  an  inflammation  ;  but  the  pain  of  hypersesthesia  can  be  diagnos- 
ticated from  that  of  inflammation  by  the  fact  that  it  is  so  extensive,  is  less 
on  firm  than  light  pressure,  and  is  especially  observed  upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  thighs.  The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system  occur- 
ring in  the  various  diseases  treated  of  in  this  book  will  be  fully  described 
in  connectign  with  those  diseases,  and,  therefore,  need  not  detain  us  in  this 
connection. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THERAPEUTICS. 

The  young  practitioner  is  often  perplexed  in  deciding  exactly  what  dose 
to  prescribe,  for  a  child,  of  the  stronger  and  more  dangerous  medicinal 
agents.     A  practical  rule,  which  holds  good  for  many  medicines,  has  been 
proposed  by  Dr.  Cowling  as  follows :     "  The  proportional  dose  for  any 
age  under  adult  life  is  represented  by  the  number  of  the  following  birth- 
day divided  by  twenty-four."     This  rule  is  inadmissible  for  infants  under 
the  age  of  six  months,  but  will  apply  for  those  that  are  older,  for  the  use 
of  a  large  number  of  medicines.     Another  rule  proposed  by  another  Brit- 
ish physician.  Prof.  Clarke,  is  based  on  differences  in  weight  of  children 
and  adults :     The  adult  dose  is  represented  by  150.     The  dose  of  a  child 
is  determined  by  dividing  its  weight  in  lbs.  by  150.     But  it  is  an  interest- 
ing fact,  and  one  of  practical  importance,  that  children  bear  and  often 
require,  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  effect,  a  much  larger  proportionate 
dose  of  certain  agents  tlian  adults.     This  is  partly  attributable   to  the 
active  elimination  in  childhood.     Belladonna  is  notably  one  of  the  agents 
which  childhood  tolerates ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  some  children  can 
take  a  much  larger  dose  of  it  than  others,  without  producing  the  physiolo- 
gical effects.     Thus,  recently,  I  increased  graduidly  a  reliable  preparation 
of  the  tincture  to  twelve  drops  for  a  child  of  four  years,  without  producing 
the  usual  efflorescence ;   and  Farquharson  says  "  the  dose  ....   I  have 
pushed  in  a  child  of  ten,  suffering  from  incontinence  of  urine,  to  f3ij 
(British  Pharmacop.)  with  good  effect,  and  the  development  of  mild  forms 
of  physiological  disturbance."    Arsenic  is  also  better  tolerated  by  children 
than  adults.     An  infant  of  six  months  Ciin  take  two-drop  doses  of  Fowler's 
solution  three  times  daily  without  ill  effect.     Prussic  acid,  strychnia,  iron, 
ipecacuanha,  and  alcohol  are  also  required  in  larger  proportionate  doses 
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in  childhood  than  is  indicated  by  the  rule  either  of  Dr.  Cowling  or  Prof. 
Clarke. 

When  practicable,  medicines  should  be  given  in  the  liquid  form.  Those 
not  soluble  may  often  be  given  in  suspension,  in  some  vehicle  which  in 
great  part  disguises  the  taste.  The  best  vehicle  for  the  bitter  vegetables, 
as  the  salts  of  quinia,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  the  elixir  adjuvans  of 
Caswell  and  Hazard.     The  following  is  the  formula  for  its  preparation : — 

B.  Cort.  aurant.,  §ij. 

Pulv.  semin.  coriandr., 

Pulv.  semin.  carui,  aa  ^j. 

Pulv.  cort.  pruni  Virginianse,  Jiv. 

Pulv.  rad.  glycyrrhiz»,  Jvj.     Misce. 
Menstruum,  Alcohol.,  partis  j. 

Aquse,  part.  ijss.     Misce. 
Percolat.  0.  v,  et  adde — 

Syr.  simplic, 

Aquie,  aa  Oijss. 

The  elixir  adjuvans  may  also  be  advantageously  employed  in.  the  admin- 
istration of  many  other  medicines  apart  from  those  which  are  rtpulsive 
on  account  of  their  bitterness.  It  holds  them  in  suspension  so  that  if  they 
have  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  elixir  it  is  necessary  to  shake  the 
bottle  thoroughly  before  using  it.  The  elix.  taraxaci  comp.  is  another  good 
vehicle  for  bitter  vegetables,  although,  like  the  elixir  adjuvans,  not  offici- 
nal. I  am  sure  from  many  observations,  that  unpleasant  doses  are  apt  to  be 
wasted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  the  repugnance  of  children  to  medi- 
cines employed  has  induced  many  a  parent  to  seek  other  and  less  disa- 
greeable modes  of  treatment.  Chemistry  has  greatly  aided  the  therapeu- 
tics of  childhood,  in  that  it  has  enabled  us,  in  so  many  instances,  to  pre- 
scribe the  active  principles  in  place  of  the  large  nauseous  doses  formerly 
employed. 
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SECTION  I. 

DIATHETIC  DISEASES. 

CHAPTER   I.  • 

RACHITIS. 

Rachitis,  or  rickets,  is  a  disease  of  the  general  n 

the  Etructurol  changes  which  attend  and  character 

gpicuous  in  the  bones. 

Age. — Rachitis  commences  in  most  infitancea  between  tlie  ages  of  six 

months  and  two  years.     Now  and  then  we  meet  cases  of  its  earlier  aa  well 

as  later  commencement,  and  skeletons  are  prescrvci 

museums,  which  seem  to  show  that  in  i 

rachitis  is  congenital.    Yirchow  alludes  to  such  a  8{>e- 

cimen  in  the  Wuraburg  Museum,  and  Ritter  von  Rit- 

tershain  describes  another  in  the  Museum  of  the  Franz 

Joseph  Hospital  in  Prague,     In  tlie  Wood  Museum  of 

Bellevue  Hospital  is  a  similar  skeleton  presented  by 

myself,  and  represented  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut. 

The  infant  in  this  case  died  a  few  hours  after  birth,  of 

atelectasis,  apparently  produced  by  the  contracted  stale 

of  the  thoracic  walls.     The  parents  arc  hard-working 

English  people,  whose  surroundings  are  such  as  are 

known  to  predispose  to  rachitis.     Whether  this  eon* 

genital  deformity  is  really  rachitic,  is,  however,  doubt- 
ful.   (See  Prof.  Det)aul,  Archiv.  de  Tocol.,  Aug.  1878, 

A/onthly  Abtlraet,  PhiU.,  Oct.  1878.) 

Enlargement  of  the  costo-chundral  articulations, 
known  as  the  "rachitic  rosary,"  which  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  reliable  signs  of  rachitis,  has  been 
observed,  though  rarely,  in  infants  of  two  or  three 
months.  It  should  not,  however,  bo  regarded  as  a  sign  of  r 
the  enlargement  is  eo  great  that  it  can  be  readily  appreciated  by  e 
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tion  through  the  integument  or  by  sight,  for  in  young  children,  with  the 
bones  in  the  process  of  normal  development,  these  joints  always  have  a 
greater  diameter  than  that  of  the  ribs.  After  the  age  of  two  years  the 
number  of  those  affected  with  rachitis  gradually  becomes  less  as  we  pass 
towards  manhood. 

Published  statistics  relating  to  the  commencement  of  rachitis  have  been 
derived  chiefly  from  European  hospitals.  Of  521  cases  observed  by  Ritter 
von  Rittershain,  266  were  under  the  age  of  twelve  months,  and  91  under 
six  months.  Of  Ilillier's  cases,  7  were  six  months  old  or  under,  27  from 
six  to  twelve  months,  40  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  months,  40  from  two 
years  to  four  years,  and  3  over  the  age  of  four  years.  As  rachitis  so  often 
commences  insidiously,  these  statistics  must  be  considered  only  approxi- 
mately correct,  esi)ecially  as  regards  those  cases  which  are  supposed  to 
have  had  an  unusually  late  commencement. 

Is  rachitis  ever  developed  in  the  adult?  Osteo-malacia,  or  mollities 
ossium,  a  rare  disease  of  adults,  occurring  with  few  exceptions  in  women 
after  childbirth,  resembles  rachitis,  since  it  is  attended  with  softening  of 
the  bones  from  the  absorption  of  their  calcareous  element.  Trousseau, 
and  following  him,  Bouchut,  believe  in  their  essential  identity,  regarding 
their  differences  as  due  to  the  difference  in  age,  and  especially  to  the  fact 
that  in  osteo-malacia  the  bone  has  attained  its  growth,  whereas  in  rachitis 
it  is  still  growing.  Moreover,  as  arguments  in  favor  of  their  close  relation- 
ship, rachitis  and  osteo-malacia  are  found  to  require  very  similar  treat- 
ment, and  women  after  childbirth  resemble  children  as  regards  aptitude 
for  disease. 

Causes. — Rachitis,  as  we  have  stated  elsewhere,  is  entirely  distinct  in  its 
nature  from  scrofula.  The  scrofulous  are  not  likely  to  become  rachitic, 
nor  the  rachitic  scrofulous.  Proneness  to  low  grades  of  inflammation  or  to 
hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  characterizes  scrofula,  seldom 
exists  in  connection  with  swelling  of  the  bones  or  other  manifestations  of 
rachitis.  The  differences  between  the  scrofulous  and  rachitic  diatheses, 
which  indeed  seem  to  exclude  each  other,  are  marked.  The  scrofulous  are 
well  developed  and  of  good  height,  as  a  rule,  while  the  rachitic  are  stunted. 
Scrofula  manifests  itself  not  less  frequently  in  childhood  than  in  infancy, 
whereas  rachitis  we  have  seen  is  especially  a  disease  of  infancy.  Again, 
as  showing  the  difference  between  the  two,  scrofula  is  not  infrequently  asso- 
ciated with  tuberculosis,  whereas  rachitis  with  tuberculosis  is  rare. 

Residence  in  a  cold  and  moist  climate,  or  in  dark,  damp,  and  ill-venti- 
lated apartments,  is  a  cause  of  rachitis.  Therefore  it  is  more  common  in 
the  north  of  Europe  than  in  the  warm  and  equable  climate  of  southern 
Europe ;  in  the  damp  and  dark  basements  and  alleys  of  the  city,  than  in 
dry  and  airy  country  residences.  In  deep  valleys,  shut  out  from  the  solar 
rays,  rachitis  is  more  common  than  among  people  of  the  same  habits  and 
social  position  living  in  elevated  and  sunlit  localities. 
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A  common  cause  of  rachitis  is  the  use  of  insufRcient  or  improper  food. 
This  has  been  ascertained  not  only  from  the  history  of  rachitic  children, 
but  from  experiments  on  animals.  Diminution  in  the  relative  amount  of 
lime  and  consequent  softening  of  the  bones  have  been  produced  in  various 
animals  by  the  use  of  scanty  food,  or  food  deficient  in  nutritive  properties. 
Artificial  feeding  of  young  animals  at  the  time  when  nature  designed  that 
they  should  be  nourished  by  the  mother's  milk  has  had  the  same  result. 
(Experiments  by  M.  Jules  Guerin  and  others.)  Rachitis  is  more  apt  to 
occur  in  those  who  are  prematurely  weaned  than  in  those  who  nurse  the 
full  time.  Those  are  most  likely  to  become  rachitic  in  a  marked  degree, 
even  fatally,  who  at  the  same  time  have  scanty  and  improper  food,  and 
reside  in  damp,  dark,  and  insalubrious  localities. 

An  hereditary  predisi)osition  to  rachitis  must  also  be  admitted,  since 
infants  born  of  rachitic  parents  are  more  likely  to  become  rachitic  than 
are  those  of  healthy  parentage.  The  mothers  piresented  traces  of  rachitis 
in  27  out  of  71  cases  observed  by  Ritter  von  Rittershain.  A  mother  in 
habitual  ill  health  and  poorly  nourished,  though  without  actual  disease 
during  the  period  of  gestation,  is  more  apt  to  have  rachitic  offspring  than 
is  a  mother  whose  health  is  habitually  good. 

It  is  not  true,  as  some  have  stated,  that  all  that  is  required  to  produce 
rachitis  is  a  certain  lowering  of  the  vital  powers,  since  all  greatly  enfeebled 
infants  would  become  rachitic,  whereas  only  a  ])ortion  of  such  present  the 
anatomical  changes  which  characterize  this  affection.  Cachexia  is,  how- 
ever, an  important  predisposing  cause,  and  therefore  the  rachitic  state  not 
infrequently  supervenes  on  certain  exhausting  diseases,  as  the  eruptive 
fevers,  pertussis,  and  enterocolitis.  There  are  supposed  to  be  two  direct 
causes  or  factors  in  the  production  of  rachitis :  one  a  deficiency  of  phos- 
phates in  the  blood,  due  to  the  use  of  improper  food  or  to  faulty  digestion ; 
the  other  an  excess  of  acids,  probably  mainly  the  lactic  produced  by  the 
same  causes,  which  acid  or  acids  dissolve  the  phosphates  in  the  blood,  so 
that  they  are  eliminated  from  the  kidneys,  instead  of  being  deposited  as 
alkaline  lime-salts  in  the  bones. 

AxATOMiCAL  Characters.  First  Stage, — M.  Lebert  says :  "  In 
rachitis  the  bone  is  diseased  in  all  its  histological  elements,  and  the 
skeleton  in  its  totality."  It  commences  with  proliferation  of  the  i)eri- 
osteum  and  of  the  cartilages  of  the  epiphyses.  In  the  normal  state  the 
new  tissue  formed  by  this  proliferation  changes  into  bone  by  the  deposits 
of  the  lime-salts,  that  formed  from  the  periosteum  increasing  the  thickness 
of  the  bone ;  that  from  the  cartilages,  their  length  ;  but  in  rachitis,  as 
already  stated,  the  osseous  change  does  not  occur.  Soon  the  areolte, 
which  abound  in  the  ends  of  the  long  bones,  in  the  short  bones,  and  in  the 
diploe  of  the  flat  bones,  are  observed  to  enlarge,  and  the  lamina;  of  which 
the  compact  bone  is  composed,  to  separate  more  or  less  from  each  other, 
forming  interlamellar  spaces. 
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The  areolar  and  interlamellar  spaces  are  filled  with  a  gelatiniform  fluid 
of  a  pale  reddish  color.  The  same  substance  fills  the  medullary  canals, 
and,  in  certain  situations,  more  or  less  of  it  is  deposited  between  the  peri- 
osteum and  the  external  surface  of  the  bone.  The  amount  of  subperiosteal 
deposit  in  a  given  place,  depends  in  a  measure  on  the  tensity  and  degree 
of  adherence  of  the  periosteum.  Thus  when  curvatures  occur,  the  quan- 
tity of  this  substance  deposited  over  the  concave  surface  of  the  bone,  where 
the  periosteum  is  lax,  is  considerable,  while  over  the  convex  surface,  where 
it  is  tightly  drawn,  it  is  absent  or  scanty.  This  substance  adheres  quite 
firmly  to  the  surface  of  bone,  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  though  at  autop- 
sies more  or  less  of  it  can  be  washed  away  by  a  stream  of  water. 

The  periosteum  and  medullary  membrane  are  more  vascular  than  in 
their  normal  state,  presenting  a  deep  red  color,  and  the  vascularity  of  the 
bone  itself  is  increased. 

Second  Stage, — The  second  stage  is  that  of  curvatures  and  deformity. 
The  laminae  of  compact  portions,  and  the  walls  of  the  areolae,  in  parts  that 
are  cancellous,  become  gradually  thinner  and  more  yielding.  Here  and 
there  loss  of  the  animal  matter  in  connection  with  the  mineral,  occurs,  pro- 
ducing new  apertures  and  channels,  in  some  of  which  bloodvessels  of  a  new 
growth  are  developed.  Occasionally  portions  of  bone  become  detached, 
and  He  as  sequestra  in  the  midst  of  the  gelatiniform  substance.  The  shape 
of  the  medullary  cavity  changes.  The  extremities  of  the  cavity  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  its  central  portion.  In  this  second  stage,  in  typical 
cases,  the  relative  proportion  of  calcareous  matter  being  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  new  gelatiniform  substance  still  semi-liquid,  if  an  opportunity  occur 
of  examining  the  skeleton,  the  long  bones  can  be  bent,  and  their  epiphyses, 
as  well  as  the  flat  and  short  bones,  compressed,  and,  in  some  instances, 
even  crushed  between  the  thumb  and  fingers.  "  The  bones  in  this  state  can 
be  cut  with  a  knife  with  as  much  ease,"  says  Trousseau,  "  as  a  carrot  or 
other  soft  root."  In  cases  in  which  the  absorption  has  been  considerable, 
if  the  bone  removed  from  the  cadaver  is  dried,  it  will  be  found  possible  to 
respire  through  it,  so  great  is  its  porosity,  and  its  weight  is  from  six  to 
eight  times  less  than  that  of  normal  bone. 

If  rachitis  commence  at  an  age,  as  it  commonly  does,  when  the  diaphyses 
and  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  are  united  by  cartilage,  this  cartilage,  not 
being  transformed  into  bone,  increases  in  extent  and  undergoes  molecular 
changes,  which  have  been  minutely  described  by  M.  Broca.  According 
to  him,  as  we  examine  the  cartilage  beginning  at  the  epiphysis,  we  find 
first  a  layer  of  cartilage  which  is  but  little  changed,  containing  cells  in 
their  normal  state.  Nearer  the  diaphysis  we  find  cartilage  perforated  with 
small  holes,  the  cartilage-cells,  instead  of  being  distinct,  being  arranged  in 
longitudinal  groups,  in  other  words,  lying  in  longitudinal  cavities,  and 
flattened  by  mutual  pressure.  Near  the  diaphysis  bands  of  fibrous  tissue 
surround  the  clusters  of  cells. 
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While  the  anatomical  clianges,  described  above,  are  occurring,  the  liga- 
ments which  unite  the  bones  become  gradually  lengthened  and  relaxed,  so 
that  there  is  increased  mobility  of  the  bones  upon  each  other. 

The  deformities  which  occur  in  the  second  stage  vary  in  degree  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  according  to  the  amount  of  rachitic  softening  and  tumefaction 
of  the  bones,  and  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
movements  of  the  patient  on  the  other.  If  the  patient  is  old  enough  to 
walk,  the  curvatures  ordinarily  occur  first  in  the  lower  extremities ;  but  if 
too  young  to  walk,  they  are  sometimes  first  observed  in  the  upper  extremi- 
ties. 

Crantotabes. — Occasionally  the  cranial  bones  in  rachitis  become  very 
much  thinned  and  softened  in  places,  to  which  the  name  of  craniotabes 
has  been  applied.  This  thinning  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  occipital 
bone,  and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  that  the  dura  mater  and  pericranium 
are  nearly  in  contact.  The  soft  spots  are  yielding  when  pressed  upon, 
and  in  the  cadaver  they  are  seen  to  be  translucent  when  held  to  the  light. 
Craniotabes  has  been  invested  with  considerable  pathological  imiK)rtance, 
chiefly  through  the  writings  of  Dr.  Elsasser.  If  the  occipital  bone  is  thin 
and  yielding,  the  brain  is  liable  to  be  unduly  pressed  upon  at  these  yield- 
ing points,  even  by  the  weight  of  the  head  on  the  pillow.  In  connection 
with  this,  the  clinical  fact  is  significant  that  children  with  rachitis*,  and 
the  softening  of  tlie  calvarium  which  results  from  rachitis,  are  especially 
liable  to  internal  convulsions. 

The  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  head  in  rachitis  are  characteristic,  and 
are  so  manifest  as  at  once  to  attract  attention.  The  growth  of  the  cranium 
is  not  retarded  like  that  of  other  parts  of  the  system,  and  in  some  patients 
its  volume  is  greater  than  the  normal  size.  If  there  is  considerable  cranial 
development,  hypertrophy  or  hydrocephalus  commonly  coexists.  The  ra- 
chitic skull  does  not  always  present  the  same  shape.  It  may  be  elongated, 
but  more  frequently  it  approximates  to  a  square  shape.  It  is  more  or  less 
flattened  superiorly,  laterally,  anteriorly,  and  posteriorly.  The  sutures, 
which  are  late  in  closing,  are  commonly  depressed,  while  the  frontal  pro- 
tuberances are  unusually  elevated.  Elevation  of  the  sutures  in  ridges  has 
been  observed  in  exceptional  cases,  as  also  flattening  limited  to  one  plane 
of  the  head,  or  greater  in  one  than  in  the  others,  so  as  to  destroy  the  sym- 
metry of  the  cranium. 

The  accompanying  wood-cut  is  of  a  child  with  rachitis,  now  in  the 
New  York  Infant  Asylum.  It  is  18  months  old,  has  six  teeth,  a  square 
head,  softened  and  thin  cranial  bones,  and  a  greatly  depressed  longitudinal 
suture.  Within  the  last  two  months  it  has  had  attacks  of  internal  convul- 
sions,  in  which  it  holds  its  breath  and  fixes  its  eyes,  but  which  pass  of!*  in 
probably  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  without  any  noise.  This  child  is  very 
fretful,  and  dreads  to  be  approached.  In  the  same  institution  Is  another 
child,  aged  15  months,  without  teeth,  with  a  less  marked  rachitic  head, 
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and  without  the  convulsiona,  but  with  the  rachitic  rosarj,  and  a  decided 
enlargement  of  certain  of  the  joints  of  the  eKtreroitiea. 

The  deformitieB  of  the  trunk  and  limbe  occurring  in  the  second  st^^ 
are  interesting.  There  Is  lateral  depression  of  the  thoracic  walls  between 
the  second  or  third  and  ninth  ribs,  accompanied  by  projection  of  the 
slemiim.  The  shape  of  the  cheat  resembles  ihat  of  the  prow  of  a  ship,  to 
which  Glisson  likened  it,  or  the  breast  of  a  bird.  This  derormity  is  the 
result  of  atmospheric  pressure,  occurring  exlernolly  npon  the  thoracic 
walls  during  inspiration,  at  the  time  when  the  ribs  are  most  softened,  and 
least  elastic.     Depression  of  the  first  and  second  ribs  is  partially  prevented 


by  the  support  which  they  receive  from  the  clavicles.  The  length  of  the 
claticleB  is,  however,  somewhat  diminished,  and  their  curvatures  increased, 
BO  that  the  shoulders  approach  each  other.  Below  the  ninrh  ribs  the 
thoracic  walls  are  expanded ;  the  corresponding  ribs  on  the  two  sides  are 
more  separated  from  each  other  than  in  their  normal  stale.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  base  of  the  chest  diminishes  the  convexity  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  causes  depression  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 

The  abdomen  in  rachitis  is  protuberant,  partly  on  account  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  liver  and  spleen,  partly  on  account  of  the  spinal  curvatures 
and  shoriening  of  the  trunk,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
disease  the  intestines  are  distended  with  gas.  The  meteorism  gives  rise 
to  tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion,  except  occasionally  over  the  lower 
purt  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  where  there  may  be  dulnese  from  serous 
effusion. 

Spinal  curvatures,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  are  common  in 
rachitis.     They  are  due  to  softening  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  and 
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the  bodies  of  the  Tertebne,  and  to  Inxity  of  the  intervertebral  lignments. 
Their  direction  ia  commonly  aniero-poalerior.  They  bxh  distinguished 
from  the  deformity  of  caries  by  the  absence  of  an  angular  projection. 
Moreover,  except  in  cases  of  long  continuance,  the  curvature  can  be  re- 
moved by  placing  tlie  patient  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  pressing  with 
the  lingeraon  the  projecting  parts.  The  pelvic  bones  also  undergo  change 
of  shape.  There  is  expansion  of  the  u]ii>er  part  of  the  [lelvic  cavity,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  corresponding  nith  the  exjmnsion 
of  the  lower  port  of  the  thorax,  tliough  not  in  a  great  degree,  while  the 
lower  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity  is  contracted. 

The  bend  of  the  humerus  is  such  in  moat  patients  that  its  concavity 
looks  inwards  and  forwards,  but  occasionally  it  ie  directly  the  opposite. 


The  concavity  upon  the  forearm  corresponds  with  the  palmar  surface  of 
(he  liand.  The  concavity  of  the  thigh  presents  towards  the  median  line 
and  a  little  posteriorly,  the  natural  bend  of  the  femur  being  aimply  in- 
creased. The  curvatures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  vary  in  ditfcrent  eases. 
If  the  infant  has  not  walked,  their  concavity  is  sometimes  directed  for- 
wards and  inwards;  but  if  it  has  walked,  outward  and  backwards.  Occo- 
uonally,  the  direction  of  the  bend  on  one  side  diSers  from  that  on  the 

Third  Siage The  third  stage  is  that  of  reconstruction.  After  a  varia- 
ble period,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  disease  and  the  state  of  the 
constitution,  the  gelatiniform  substance  becomes  more  consistent,  and 
points  of  calcareous  matter  appear  here  and  there  within  iL  The  deposit 
of  lime-solta  continues,  and  the  newly  formed  bone  again  becomes  firm 
and  anyielding.  It  is  generally  cancellous  in  places  where  the  original 
bone  was  of  this  character,  though  the  extent  of  the  new  cancellous  struc- 
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ture  is  apt  to  be  different  from  that  in  the  normal  bone.  Thus  not  only 
are  the  epiphyses  cancellous  in  the  new  as  in  the  original  bone,  but  I  have 
seen  the  entire  medullary  cavity  filled  with  cancellous  structure.  The 
sub[>erio3t{il  deposit  is  sometimes  also  transformed  into  cancelli.  This  was 
the  character  of  the  change  occurring  under  the  pericranium  in  one  speci- 
men which  I  examined.  Where  the  original  bone  was  compact,  the  re- 
constructed bone  is  usually  of  the  same  character,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
shafts  of  the  long  bones.  Compact  portions  of  the  reconstructed  skeleton 
have  been  said  to  lack  the  elements  of  true  bone ;  they  are  osteoid,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  and  not  osseous,  resulting  from  petrifaction  of  the  geia- 
tiniform  substance.  I  have,  however,  found  the  elements  of  true  bone  in 
the  skeletons  of  two  individuals  who  had  well-marked  rachitic  curvatures. 
The  portions  examined  were  removed  from  the  concavities  of  the  long 
bones,  where  there  had  been  decided  bending  and  thickening  of  the  shafts 
from  the  large  amount  of  rachitic  deposit.  In  both  specimens  the  osseous 
corpuscles  (Jacunte)  and  Haversian  canals  were  easily  demonstrated ;  but 
in  both  there  had  been  considerable  growth  of  the  bones  since  the  rachitic 
period,  and  perhaps  the  portions  which  were  examined  belonged  to  this 
subsequent  growth.  Whether  or  not  true  bone  is  produced  in  the  third 
stage  of  rachitis,  that  is,  from  the  deposit  of  calcareous  salts,  which  imme- 
diately succeeds  the  softening,  certainly  in  the  subsequent  growth  there  is 
the  formation  of  true  bone. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  changes  which  the  skeleton  undergoes  in 
ordinary  cases  of  rachitis.  An  extreme  degree  of  softening  may  be  reached 
in  four  or  five  months,  or  not  till  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  more.  The  third 
stage,  or  that  of  consolidation,  lasts  one  or  two  years.  While  in  the  first 
and  second  stages  there  is  an  arrest  of  ossification,  and  a  deficiency  of  cal- 
careous salts  in  the  system,  there  is  often  in  the  third  stage,  as  Lebert  has 
stated,  an  exuberance  of  ossification,  and  a  superabundant  deposit  of  the 
salts  of  lime,  so  that  the  reconstructed  bone  is  firmer  and  stronger  than 
normal  bone. 

Occasionally,  in  reduced  states  of  system,  the  third  stage  does  not  occur. 
The  bones  remain  very  soft  and  flexible,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  ani- 
mal matter.  This  is  what  has  been  designated  rachitic  consumption  of 
bones.     Such  cases  end  fatally  after  a  variable  time.' 

A  not  unfrequent  accident  in  the  second  period  of  rachitis  is  fracture  in 
the  shafts  of  the  long  bones.  If  there  is  almost  complete  removal  of  the 
mineral  substance  of  a  bone,  so  that  the  periosteum  incloses  little  except 
the  gelatiniform  deposit,  and  the  animal  matter  of  the  old  bone,  the  limb 
bends  readily,  and  no  fracture  occurs.  If  there  is  not  so  complete  absorp- 
tion, the  weight  of  the  body  or  muscular  exertion  snaps  rather  than  bends 
the  weakened  shaft.  From  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  crepitation  can 
rarely  be  produced.  The  callus  is  not  generally  abundant,  and  reunion  of 
the  bone  is  slow.     Many  cases  of  rachitic  fractures  are  partial,  portions  of 
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the  shafY  deprived  of  the  mineral  element  bending,  while  the  part  wliich 
retains  this  element  is  fractured. 

Rachitis  retards  the  evolution  of  the  teeth.  If  the  disease  commences 
as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  no  teeth  commonly  appear  till  after  the 
age  of  twelve  months ;  if  certain  teeth  have  appeared  prior  to  the  rachitic 
disease,  an  interval  of  several  months  elapses  before  the  next  are  cut. 
Teeth  which  are  developed  during  the  rachitic  state  are  frail,  and  deficient 
in  enamel.  They  become  black  and  carious  early,  and  loosen  in  their 
sockets.  If  there  is  no  tooth  at  the  age  of  twelve  months,  the  infant  is 
probably  rachitic.  The  fontanelles  and  cranial  sutures  remain  o|)en  longer 
than  in  healthy  infants.  The  former  may  not  close  till  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  and  the  latter  not  till  the  second  or  third  year.  Patency  of  the  an- 
terior fontanelle  after  the  age  of  twenty  months  indicates  rachitis. 

Although  the  prominent  and  most  interesting  lesions  of  rachitis  occur 
'  in  the  bones,  anatomical  changes,  resulting  from  the  disease,  occasionally 
occur  in  the  soft  parts.  The  lymphatic  glands,  liver,  spleen,  and  some 
other  organs  not  infrequently  undergo  waxy  degeneration,  diminishing 
greatly  the  chances  of  recovery.  Whether  this  degeneration  results  from 
the  diathesis  directly,  or  is  due  to  the  bone  disetise,  the  substance  which  is 
produced  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  true  waxy  material,  though  for  a  time 
denied,  as  it  does  not  always  give  a  clear  reaction  with  iodine. 

Rachitis  influences  the  future  growth  of  the  skeleton.  The  long  bones, 
though  unusually  thick  and  firm,  do  not  attain  the  normal  longitudinal 
development ;  therefore  the  child  of  ten  years,  who  has  had  rachitis,  is 
scarcely  taller  than  one  of  six  who  has  not  been  thus  affected.  In  many 
patients  the  curvatures  in  the  course  of  time  gradually  diminish,  so  that 
10  youth  and  maturity  the  body  is  less  misshapen  than  at  the  age  of  two  or 
three  years.     It  is  rare,  however,  that  the  deformities  entirely  divsappear. 

It  is  seen  that  the  anatomical  characters  of  rachitis  resemble,  in  certain 
respects,  those  pathological  processes  which  are  admitted  to  be  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature.  The  tenderness,  hypenemia,  proliferation,  and  conse- 
quent thickening  of  the  periosteum,  and  the  proliferation  of  the  epiphyseal 
cartilages,  are  perhaps  inflammatory,  since  they  resemble  more  closely  the 
lesions  of  inflammation  than  any  other  recognized  pathologictU  state.  Tlie 
soft  substance,  which  is  produced  so  abundantly  in  places  underneath  the 
periosteum  and  in  the  spaces  of  the  bone,  is  perhaps  in  part  an  exudation, 
and  in  part  the  animal  matter  which  is  formed  in  the  normal  development 
of  the  bone.* 

*  Tlie  iraniediate  cauHe  of  the  elimination  of  the  lime  salts  from  the  kidneys, 
and  the  consequent  arrest  of  ossification  of  the  skeleton,  demands  further  investi- 
gation. The  theory  stated  above,  tliat  it  is  due  to  an  acid,  probably  the  lactic, 
which  is  generated  in  the  intestines,  during  the  process  of  digestion,  receives  sup- 
port from  the  fact,  that  so  many  who  have  become  rachitic  have  previously  suf- 
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Symptoms The  patient  in  incipient  rachitis  is  quiet  and  melancholy, 

shunning  caresses  or  attempts  to  amuse  him,  since  movement  of  his  body 
increases  his  suffering.  He  has  general  tenderness,  due  in  part  to  the  mor- 
bid stiite  of  the  periosteum,  and  in  part  to  hypenesthesia.  The  rachitic 
infant,  therefore,  unless  very  mildly  affected,  will  evince  anxiety  and  dread 
even  at  tlie  approach  of  any  one,  through  fear  of  being  touched  or  moved. 
Trousseau  says :  "  This  change  in  the  character  of  the  infant,  the  fear 
which  it  experiences  of  seeing  ita  sufferings  return,  which  the  pressure  of 
another's  hand  causes,  this  habitual  sadness  impressed  upon  its  features, 
differs  from  that  which  we  observe  at  the  commencement  of  other  maladies, 
especially  from  that  in  the  prodromic  period  of  cerebral  fevers.  In  truth, 
in  an  infant  over  whom  this  last  and  cruel  affection  is  impending,  we  are 
able  to  excite  again  a  momentary  cheerfulness ;  we  are  able,  by  exciting 
actively  its  spirits,  to  make  it  turn  temporarily  from  this  melancholy  lan- 
guor, which  constitutes  its  habitual  state.  It  is  not  thus  in  the  rachitic;* 
the  more  you  desire  to  arouse  it,  the  more  you  solicit  it«  movements,  the 
greater  will  be  its  impatience.  It  is  indifferent  to  the  plays  which  it  pre- 
viously loved.  This  ....  habitual  sadness  in  an  infant,  who,  with  an 
appetite  rather  augmented  than  diminished,  sensibly  emaciates,  who  has 
constantly  acceleration  of  pulse  coincident  with  profuse  perspiration,  these 
symptoms,  I  repeat,  have  positive  significance  when  the  infant  does  not 
cough  or  present  any  of  the  signs  which  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  occur- 
rence of  tubercular  phthisis." 

Febrile  movement,  manifested  by  acceleration  of  pulse  and  increased 
heat  of  blood,  is  common,  although,  in  most  cases,  there  is  no  decided 
exaltation  of  the  external  temperature,  perhaps  in  consequence,  in  part  at 
least,  of  the  fi*ee  perspiration  to  which  these  patients  are  subject. 

A  bruit  de  soufiiet  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  synchronous  with  the 
pulse,  has  frequently  been  heard  in  rachitic  cases,  when  the  ear  was  ap- 
plied over  the  anterior  fontanelle.  Drs.  Fisher  and  Whitney,  New  Eng- 
land physicians,  first  called  attention  to  this  murmur,  believing  it  to  be  a 
sign  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.    MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  heard  it  in  cases 

fered  from  indigestion  and  gastro-intestinal  derangements.  Moreoyer,  Dr.  Heitz- 
mann,  now  of  New  York,  has  produced  rachitic  bone  in  the  rabbit  by  introducing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  its  food.  Nevertheless,  in  the  New  York 
Infant  Asylum,  which  during  the  last  few  years  has  afforded  a  good  opportunity 
for  observation,  while  certain  of  the  cases  evidently  suffered  from  intestinal  de- 
rangements, certain  rachitic  infants,  who  had  been  constantly  under  observation 
before  and  during  the  rachitic  perio<l,  were  wet-nursed  (some  by  their  mothers), 
and  gave  no  evidence  of  faulty  digestion.  They  seemed  to  us  to  have  as  good  and 
abundant  nutriment  as  others  who  were  not  rachitic,  and  with  fully  digested  and 
not  too  frequent  alvine  evacuations.  It  appeared,  therefore,  to  us,  that  in  them 
there  was  some  unknown  constitutional  condition  which  favored  the  development 
of  rachitis. 
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of  rachitis,  and  therefore  concluded  that  the  American  observers  had  mis- 
taken the  rachitic  for  the  hydrocephalic  head.  Later  observations  have 
established  the  fact  that  this  murmur  possesses  little  diagnostic  value.  It 
is  heard  in  healthy  as  well  as  diseiised  infants.  Dr.  Wirthgen  detected  it 
22  times  in  52  children,  all  of  whom,  except  four,  were  in  good  health.  I 
have  auscultated  the  anterior  fontanelle  in  29  infants,  who  were,  with  two 
exceptions,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  thirty  months.  Most  of  them 
were  well,  or  with  trivial  ailments  which  would  not  affect  the  cerebral 
circulation.  In  most  infants  with  a  patent  fontanelle  a  murmur  can  be 
distinctly  heard  synchronous  with  the  respiratory  act,  and  in  15  of  the  29 
cases  no  other  bruit  could  be  detected,  while  in  the  remainder,  namely,  14, 
a  bruit  synchronous  with  the  pulse  was  heard  at  the  fontanelle. 

The  rachitic,  as  stated  alK>ve,  are  liable  to  perspirations,  which  are  pro- 
fuse about  the  head  and  neck,  so  as  to  moisten  the  pillow  on  which  they 
lie.  The  respiration  is  more  or  less  accelerated  except  in  the  mildest 
cases,  in  consequence  of  the  flexibility  and  diminished  elasticity  of  the 
ribs,  and  the  lateral  depression  of  the  thoracic  walls,  which  prevent  full 
inflation  of  the  lungs. 

The  urinary  secretion  is  abundant,  like  the  perspiration.  During  the 
first  and  second  periods  it  cont^iins  a  large  amount  of  the  calcareous  salts, 
since  the  lime  which  enters  the  system  with  the  ingesta,  and  which  in  the 
Dormal  state  is  expended  in  the  growth  of  bone,  is  eliminated  from  the 
system  by  the  kidneys. 

The  appetite  in  the  beginning  of  rachitis  is  good,  sometimes  even  better 
than  in  health ;  but  it  gradually  diminishes,  as  the  disease  increases  in 
severity,  till  it  is  entirely  lost.  Diarrhoea  alternating  with  constipation  is 
common.  With  the  continuance  of  febrile  movement  and  loss  of  appetite, 
the  patient  soon  begins  to  lose  flesh,  emaciation  in  the  second  stage  being 
a  prominent  symptom. 

Sinc«  the  rachitic  patient  sits  or  lies  quietly,  unable  or  disinclined  to 
make  exertion,  the  muscles  become  small  and  flabby  from  disuse.  Depo- 
sition of  fatty  matter  may  occur  between  the  primitive  muscular  fasciculi. 
Rachitis  in  the  female  infant  is  attended  by  one  serious  consequence, 
Damely,  narrowing  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  from  the  thickening,  change  of 
shape,  and  imperfect  development  of  the  pelvic  bones.  Rachitis,  there- 
fore, in  the  female  greatly  increases  the  danger  of  childbearing,  and  may 
render  it  impossible. 

Complications. — Rachitis  is  often  attended  by  certain  serious  complica- 
tions, the  most  common  of  which  are  inflammatory  afl^ections  of  the  respi- 
ratory apparatus.  Bronchitis  is  one  of  the  most  common  diseases  during 
the  age  at  which  rachitis  occurs,  and  even  a  mild  form  of  it  involves  great 
danger  if  the  ribs  are  soft  and  flexible  or  the  thorax  have  the  rachitic 
deformity.     In  these  cases,  since  full  inflation  of  the  lungs  is  prevented, 
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collapse  more  or  less  complete  of  certain  of  the  lobules  is  apt  to  occur, 
increasing  the  amount  of  dyspnoea,  and  therefore  diminishing  the  chances 
of  recovery ;  hence  bronchitis  is  very  fatal  in  infants  who  are  decidedly 
rachitic. 

Imperfect  digestion  of  food,  and  unhealthy  alvine  evacuaticMis,  common 
in  rachitic  children,  frequently  cause  diarrhoea,  and,  after  a  time,  intestinal 
inflammation.  The  diarrhoea,  especially  if  it  has  become  inflammatory, 
is  apt  to  be  obstinate  and  dangerous,  the  patient  becoming  emaciated  and 
feeble. 

Internal  convulsions,  the  so-called  laryngismus  stridulus  or  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  has  been  observed  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases,  that  its  occur- 
rence in  rachitis  must  be  considered  something  more  than  mere  coincidence. 
£l:f:asser  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  cause  of  the  laryngismus  in 
craniotabes,  but  later  observations  have  failed  to  establish  the  correctness 
of  his  views.  Hypertrophy  of  brain,  and  chronic  hydrocephalus,  are  also 
occasional  complications.  In  cases  of  great  deformity  of  the  chest  from 
rachitis,  in  which  the  lungs  are  more  or  less  compressed,  the  pulmonary 
circulation  is  retarded  and  imperfect.  This  gives  rise  to  congestion  of  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart,  with  hypertrophy  of  this  organ,  and  congestion 
of  the  hepatic  veins,  liver,  and  portal  system.  Congestion  of  the  portal 
system  may  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  the  diarrhoea!  attacks. 

Diagnosis Diagnosis  is  easy,  except  in  incipient  or  slight  cases.    The 

lesions  which  pertain  so  largely  to  the  skeleton  are  readily  detected.  Bead- 
ing of  the  costo-chondral  articulations  occurs  early,  and  is  apparent  to  the 
sight.  Enlargement  of  the  joints  of  the  limbs,  arrested  dental  evolution, 
the  state  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  head,  the 
sternal  projection,  and  rachitic  curvatures,  indicate  positively  the  rachitic 
state.  Profuse  perspiration  upon  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  general  ten- 
derness of  the  patient,  as  evinced  by  his  cries  when  moved  or  disturbed, 
are  also  important  diagnostic  signs.^ 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  favorable,  as  regards  life,  if  rachitis  is 
recognized  at  an  early  period,  and  properly  treated.  The  vicious  nutri- 
tive process  may  be  arrested,  and  the  patient  recover  with  but  slight  de- 
formity. If  curvature  of  the  long  bones  has  occurred,  and  the  head  and 
thorax  are  misshapen,  the  patient  under  favorable  hygienic  conditions 
commonly  recovers  from  rachitis,  but  with  permanent  deformities. 

If  there  is  that  degree  of  spinal  curvature  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  de- 
pression of  the  ribs,  that  respiration  is,  habitually,  more  or  less  accelerated 

1  And  yet  rachitis,  though  not  nncoromon  in  the  tenement-house  families  of  New 
York,  is  frequently  overlooked  bj  physicians,  wlio  attribute  the  fretfulness,  per- 
spiration, etc.,  to  other  causes.  The  backwardness  of  dentition  is  a  notable  sign 
of  rachitis.  Sir  William  Jenner  says,  if  an  infant  reaches  its  ninth  month  withoat 
a  tooth,  it  is  rachitic. 
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and  embarrassed,  on  account  of  compression  of  the  lungs',  the  prognosis  is 
unfavorable,  since  bronchial  or  pulmonary  inflammation,  occurring  in  this 
condition,  is  apt  to  be  fatiU.  If  there  is  much  emaciation,  and  especially 
if  diarrhoea  is  present,  or  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  prognosis  should  be 
guarded.  In  these  cases  there  is  probably  waxy  degeneration  of  im[)ortant 
organs,  which  cannot  be  remedied. 

Treatment The  correct  treatment  of  rachitis  is  obvious  when  we 

consider  its  character  and  the  nature  of  its  causes.  The  indication  is  to 
restore  healthy  nutrition.  This  requires  both  hygienic  and  therapeutic 
measures.  The  apartment  in  which  the  child  resides  should  be  dry,  airy, 
and  plentifully  supplied  with  light.  He  should  be  taken  daily  into  the 
open  air,  in  order  to  invigorate  his  system,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
increase  his  suffering,  in  consequence  of  his  general  tenderness.  The  diet 
should  be  appropriate  for  the  age.  It  should  be  bland  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  nutritious.  Cleanliness  of  person 
and  apartment,  and  clothing  suflicient  to  protect  from  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature, are  requisite.  The  rachitic  patient  of  the  city  should,  if  practi- 
cable, be  removed  to  a  well-selected  locality  in  the  country. 

The  medicines  which  are  of  undoubted  efficacy  in  rachitis  are  cod-liver 
oil  and  lime.  I  prefer  the  following  formula,  which  agrees  with  most 
children. 

^. — 01.  morrhuffi,  Jvj  ; 

Syr.  calcis  lactophosphatis, 

Aq.  calcis,  aa  Jiij. — ^Misce. 

Give  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  three  or  four  times  daily.  To  it  may  be  added  the 
map  of  the  iodide  of  iron ;  the  vegetable  and  ferruginous  tonics,  as  the  citrate 
of  iron  and  quinia. 

The  compound  syrup  of  the  phosphates,  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinia, 
wine  of  iron,  iodide  of  iron,  the  various  preparations  of  cinchona,  columbo, 
etc.,  are  the  medicines  which,  with  or  without  cod-liver  oil,  are  best  calcu- 
lated to  restore  healthy  nutrition.  When  complications  arise,  the  treat- 
ment should  be  modified  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Most  of  the 
diseases  which  occur  as  complications,  require  treatment  similar  to  that 
which  is  appropriate  in  their  idiopathic  form,  but  all  measures  of  a  de- 
pressing nature  should  be  avoided. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SCROFULA. 

The  term  scrofula  (scrofa,  a  pig,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  enlarged 
cervical  glands  of  a  scrofulous  individual  to  a  swine's  neck)  is  applied  to 
a  diathesis,  which  is  characterized  by  increased  vulnerability  of  the  tis- 
sues. The  nutritive  process  of  the  tissues  is  readily  disturbed  even  by 
trifling  irritants  or  agencies  in  those  who  possess  this  diathesis,  and,  there- 
fore, the  scrofulous  are  very  prone  to  inflammations  of  various  parts  and 
to  hyperplasia,  more  particularly  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Inflammations, 
which  can  properly  be  considered  as  dependent  upon  this  diathesis,  or  as 
occurring  under  its  influence,  are  for  the  most  part  subacute  or  chronic, 
and  they  differ  from  ordinary  inflammations  in  the  fact  of  a  greater  cell 
formation,  great  liability  to  cheesy  degeneration  of  inflammatory  products, 
so  that  return  to  the  healthy  state  by  absorption  is  slow  or  impossible. 
Moreover,  this  diathesis,  while  it  gives  rise  to  certain  inflammations,  which 
do  not  occur  or  are  rare  in  other  states  of  the  system,  and  which  all  physi- 
cians at  once  recognize  as  scrofulous,  often  modifies  those  common  inflam- 
mations to  which  all  persons,  whether  scrofulous  or  non -scrofulous,  are 
liable,  as  coryza  and  bronchitis,  rendering  them  more  protracted  and  less 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  treatment. 

Scrofula  is  a  disease  chiefly  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Manhood,  espe- 
cially the  first  years  of  it,  is  not  entirely  exempt,  but  scrofulous  manifesta- 
tions after  the  age  of  twenty  years  are  feeble  and  infrequent,  disappearing 
entirely  as  the  individual  advances  towards  middle  life.  The  diathesis  is 
most  active  prior  to  the  age  of  ten  years. 

Causes. — Scrofula  is  congenital  or  acquired.  Parent*  who  had  scrofu- 
lous symptoms  in  early  life,  or  who  are  in  a  state  of  decided  cachexia,  as 
from  cancer,  syphilis,  intermittent  fever,  or  tuberculosis,  are  apt  to  beget 
scrofulous  children.  Insuflicient  nourishment  of  the  mother  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  her  gestation,  and  advanced  age,  and  therefore  feeble- 
ness, of  the  father,  are  occasional  causes.  Near  blood  relationship  of  the 
parents  is  also  a  recognized  cause,  and  to  this  has  been  attributed  the 
scrofula  of  royal  families.  Children  whose  father  and  mother  are  first 
cousins  are,  according  to  my  observations,  apt  to  be  scrofulous. 

Again,  those  born  with  sound  constitutions  may  acquire  scrofula  through 
anti-hygienic  influences  in  the  first  years  of  life.  Among  the  poor  of  New 
York  we  often  observe  one  child  in  the  family  who  presents  scrofulous 
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BTmptoms,  while  the  rest  of  the  children  are  well,  and  in  many  cases  we 
are  able  to  trace  back  the  diathesis  to  some  depressing  cause  or  causes, 
which  were  sufficient  to  effect  the  peculiar  change  in  the  molecular  condi- 
tion of  the  tissues  which  constitutes  this  disease.  Obviously  the  causes  of 
acquired  scrofula  are  quite  numerous.  In  t\ie  infant  it  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  insufficiency  or  poor  quality  of  the  breast-milk, 'or  the  use  of 
artificial  food  during  the  i)eriod  when  breast-milk  is  required.  Too  pro- 
tracted lactation  also,  es|)ecially  if  artificial  food  is  almost  wholly  with- 
held, may  cause  it ;  as  may  also,  in  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the 
age  of  lactation,  the  continued  use  of  a  diet  which  is  deficient  in  nutritive 
pro[)ertie8. 

Residence  in  damp,  dark,  and  filthy  apartments  or  streets  may  also  pro- 
duce it.  Hence  one  reason  of  its  frequent  occurrence  among  the  city 
poor.  Residence  in  h  small,  crowded,  and  imperfectly  ventiUUed  a])art- 
ment  has  been  known  to  produce  it,  even  with  ^H^rsonal  cleanliness,  and  a 
diet  sufficiently  nutritive. 

Scrofula  may  also  be  caused,  in  those  previously  robust  and  of  sound 
constitution,  by  disease  of  an  exhausting  nature.  The  eruptive  fevers,  as 
smallpox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  if  severe,  occasionally  have  this 
result,  or  they  render  active  the  diathesis,  which  had  hitherto  been  latent. 
In  this  city,  where  chronic  entero-colitis  of  infancy  is  common,  I  have 
sometimes  been  able  to  trace  the  diathesis  to  it. 

Can  a  child  affected  with  scrofula  communicate  it  to  others?  Does 
scrofula  possess  a  peculiar  principle,  a  materies  tnorbi,  which  is  communi- 
cable to  others  ?  Tiiere  is  a  strong  popular  belief  that  it  is  communicable 
by  contact,  and  some  good  pathologists  and  high  authorities  in  children's 
diseases  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  i)Opular  opinion  has  some  founda- 
tion in  fact.  M.  Bouchut,  who  holds  that  the  scrofulous  and  tubercular 
diatheses  are  identical,  says  of  scrofula  that  it  has  not  been  shown  to  be 
inoculable.  "  Nevertheless,  if  its  contagiousness  has  not  been  demon- 
strated, we  are  not  able  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  some  day.  The  facts  of 
vaccinia  followed  by  impetigo,  by  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and  enlargement 
of  the  cervical  glands  attributed  to  the  inoculation  of  scrofulous  vaccine 
virus,  and  those  of  the  contagion  of  phthisis  by  constant  cohabitation, 
demand,  at  least  for  the  present,  a  certain  reserve." 

But  scrofula  diflTers  widely  in  its  nature  from  those   diseases  which  are 
known  to  be  communicable.     It  presents  no  analog}'  with  them.     Wo 
would  not  suppose,  apart  from  observations,  that  a  diathesis  which  con- 
sists in  such    a  state  or  constitution  of  the  tissues  that  they  are  easily 
wounded,  possessed  any  inoculable  principle,  and,  in  my  opinion,  obser- 
vations go  to  show  that  no  such  principle  exists.     How   often   do  we  ob- 
serve children  with  scrofula,  coryza,   otorrlnea,  or  scrofulous  cutaneous 
eruption,  associating  with  others  without  communic4vting  the  diathesis  ? 
Vuccination,   however,  affords   the   best  opportunity  for  determining 
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whether  scrofula  is  inooulable,  and  the  very  prevalent  opinion  of  non- 
professional people,  that  it  may  be  communicated  and  established  through 
this  operation,  should  have  due  weight.  For  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  rule, 
that  a  widespread  popular  belief  in  reference  to  a  disease,  which  has  ex- 
ternal manifestations,  does  have  some  basis  of  truth. 

The  following  are  the  facts  in  reference  to  this  matter  : — 

1st.  It  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  vac- 
cinators that  pure  vaccine  lymph  taken  from  a  vesicle  prior  to  the  eighth 
day,  never  communicates  anything  but  vaccinia.  When  another  disease, 
as  syphilis,  is  communicated  by  the  use  of  the  lymph,  it  is  through  the 
blood,  which  has  been  mixed  with  the  lymph  by  careless  puncture  of  the 
vesicle.  This  opinion,  so  strongly  established  by  observations,  also  com- 
mands assent  from  its  reasonableness. 

2d.  Vaccination  of  those  who  are  decidedly  scrofulous  with  virus  from 
a  healthy  child,  especially  if  the  scab  is  employed,  not  infrequently  pro- 
duces a  sore  which  becomes  covered  with  a  thick  and  irregular  crust,  con- 
sisting in  part  of  inspissated  pus,  and  the  sore  is  long  in  healing.  In  the 
scrofulous,  also,  impetiginous  eruptions  are  apt  to  arise  around  the  vaccine 
sore,  and  the  axillary  glands  to  become  tumefied  on  the  side  corresponding 
with  the  vaccination.  This  gives  rise  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  friends 
that  impure  virus  has  been  used,  and  scrofula  communicated,  while  the 
fault  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  child  itself.  The  tumefaction  of  the 
glands,  and  the  primary  and  secondary  sores,  gradually  disappear,  in 
most  cases,  leaving  no  ill  effects,  and  with  no  subsequent  manifestations 
of  disease. 

3d.  The  vaccine  crust  from  a  decidedly  scrofulous  child,  as  it  contains 
more  or  less  animal  mattt^r,  and  is  often  pale,  irregular,  or  broken,  inserted 
in  the  arm  of  a  healthy  child,  not  infrequently  produces  an  immediate 
inflammation  with  suppuration,  so  that  the  vaccine  vesicle,  if  it  forms,  is 
soon  broken,  and  an  irregular  sore  and  crust  result,  which  present  none 
of  the  appearances  observed  in  the  uncomplicated  vaccine  eruption.  A 
simple  inflammation,  produced  by  the  pus  or  other  products  contained  in 
the  scrofulous  scab,  has  coexisted  with  and  modified  the  specific  eruption. 
The  sore  heals  gradually,  and  impetiginous  eruptions  may  occur  around  it, 
but  no  struma  remains  or  is  communicated. 

4th.  Scrofulous  manifestations  sometimes  appear  for  the  first  time  after 
vaccinia,  but  they  appear  also  after  those  analogous  but  severer  eruptive 
fevers,  namely,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  smallpox.  Those  infectious 
exanthematic  diseases  which  profoundly  afiect  the  constitution,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, may  be  a  co-operating,  if  not  a  main,  cause  of  scrofula,  and  is  there 
anything  unretisonable  in  the  supposition  that  vaccinia  may  have  occasion- 
ally a  similar  effect,  though  less  frequently  or  in  a  less  degree,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  milder  ?  From  my  own  observations,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
vaccinia,  not  vaccination,  may  occasionally  awaken  to  activity  the  scrofu- 
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lous  diathesis,  or,  in  combination  with  other  causes,  may  even  produce  it 
in  those  who  previously  possessed  good  constitutions.  It  is  a  well-estab- 
lished fact,  in  the  etiology  of  diseases,  that  causes  which,  in  themselves, 
are  entirely  inadequate,  or  even  insignificant,  frequently  produce  disetise 
in  a  system  which  other  agencies  have  already  prepared  for  it.  Thus  an 
excoriation  gives  rise  to  erysipelas,  or  a  slight  exposure  to  cold  produces 
rheumatism.  And  so  in  those  case«  in  which  the  friends  have  charged 
the  production  of  scrofula  upon  vaccination,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the 
most  that  could,  with  truthfulness,  be  alleged,  was  that  the  constitutional 
disease  which  had  been  produced  by  the  operation,  namely,  vaccinia,  was 
a  subordinate,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  a  suiiicient  cause. 

The  following  is  the  most  striking  case  of  the  apparent  communication 

of  scrofula  through  vaccination  which  I  have  met :  D ,  Wcjst  Fortieth 

Street,  residing  in  a  tenement-house,  had  no  scrofulous  affection,  and  was 
considered  healthy  till  the  age  of  eleven  years.     Tlie  remaining  children 
of  the  family  have  never  exhibited  scrofulous  symptoms.     At  the  age  of 
eleven  years  this  boy  wt^  vaccinated  from  a  scab,  the  source  of  which  was 
not  known,  but  by  a  physician  whose  practice  was  chiefly  among  the  city 
poor.     The  sore  produced  was  long  in  healing,  and,  before  it  had  healed, 
the  axillary  glands,  and  those  of  the  face  and  neck,  began  to  be  prominent 
and  hard.     From  this  time  to  the  present,  a  period  of  six  years,  these 
glands  have  remained  so  large  as  to  constitute  a  deformity,  and  certain 
other  groups  of  glands,  as  those  in  the  left  infra-clavicular  region   and 
right  groin,  have  undergone  a  similar  hyper})lasia.     Examination  of  the 
blood  by  the  microscope  shows  the  absence  of  leueocythaemia.     This  case, 
at  first  view,  certainly  appears  to  be  an  example  of  the  communication  of 
scrofula  through  vaccination,  and,  for  a  time,  I  could  interpret  it  in  no 
other  way.     But,  when  we  recollect  the  facts  already  stated,  namely,  the 
improbability  of  the  communicability  of  a  diathesis  of  such  a  nature,  how 
frequently  scrofula  is  acquired  by  children  of  the  tenement-house  popula- 
tion, solely  through  the  anti-hygienic  conditions  in  which  they  live,  the 
large  number  of  scrofulous  children  in  the  crowded  quarters  of  the  poor, 
many  of  which  have  external  ailments  so  that  the  conditions  for  commu- 
nication are  present  in  a  high  degree  if  scrofula  were  contagious,  while 
the  instances  of  its  apparent  communication  aro  very  infrequent,  is  it  not 
probable  that  cases  like  this  are  to  be  explained  in  the  manner  indicated 
above,  and  that  scrofula  is  not  transmissible  by  vaccination  ? 

The  close  resemblance  clinically  of  scrofulous  affections  with  the  ulte- 
rior lesions  of  syphilis,  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  belief  that 
scrofula,  like  syphilis,  is  due  to  some  undiscovered  specific  principle.  But 
the  parallelism,  it  seems  to  me,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  diseases  is  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  validity  of  the 
argument.  For  while  syphilitic  manifestations  result  from  the  reception 
of  a  certain  poison  in  the  system,  scrofula  as  certainly  results  from  a 
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•MrietT  of  ordinary  dejiressing  agrnrim.  afli»'lin<>  ihn  s_v*I'-m  in 
diMiDcl  w«Y9  ilmt  it  ^rcms  to  mi-  nniraMiiklilc  to  eujipose  tliat  Uiey  pro-* 
dace  »  Axed  B{ieciiic  principle,  which,  renuunin^  in  t(>e  sysiem,  causes  tb« 
phenomrna  of  scrofula.     Tlie  facts  tlicu  K|>|iear  to  justify  the  belief  that 
terofala  does  not  poeai^M  any  s]»«<cilic  contagious  principle,  but  thai  thi». 
ttNHtilutional  anomaly  id  the  direct  result  of  tlie  actiou  of  dejiKuia) 
agroriefl  on  [)ic  constitution  of  the  tissum. 

The  primary  scrofulous  ailments,  by  which  the  diatliesis  is  loanifestei 
Otcar  for  the  most  part  upon  one  of  the  free  surfacra.  namely,  upon  si 
fmn  of  the  ekin  ur  mucoas  mcmltrane.     Certain  Btandard  auEhore  atUnbul 
ihia  to  the  fact  tliat  [lie»e  parts  are  most  expo««d  to  llie  action  of  noxio 
agcticiev.     The  lymphatics  lying  in  ilie  itillHnied  area  lake  up  the  allerail^ 
lymph  and  carry  it  to  the  adjacent  lymphatic  glaiids.  which  become  irri^  1 
tat«d,  and  undergo  hyperplasia,  anil  perhaps  ultimately  suppuration-    Thl|9 
is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  beginning  and  the  cauee  of  scrofalos 
ailments.     Nevertheless,  in  not  a  few  instances.  lh«  lirst  manifestattott^ 
are  in  deep-seated  and  covered  parts,  as  when  scrofulous  periostitis  C 
oMeitis  occurs,  without  any  peripheral  Icsiou. 

AxATOHiCAL  Characters — There  are  no  ascertained  anaiomiefl 
changes  in  the  blnod  which  are  peculiar  to  scrofula.  As  long  a 
petite  and  general  health  remain  good,  and  tlie  local  affections  hare  i! 
ocenrred,  the  cnmpoaiiion  of  this  fluid  is,  so  far  as  known,  unaltered, 
the  iwliexie.  whicli  is  prp»?nt  when  iIiet  ^ncnd  hi<alih  is  impaired,  tin 
blood  becomes  imjioveriHhed,  the  red  corpuscles  lose  a  portion  of  tlu 
coloring  matter,  and  the  watery  element  predominates. 

Does  ibe  glandular  hyperplasia  of  surot'iiia  produce  an  excess 
while  corpuscles?     Virchow  says  (  Cellular  Pathology,  I^ert.  IX.) :  "  Dnr- 
ing  the  progress  of  an  attack  of  scrofula,  in  which,  if  the  djsease  ma  a 
•omewhat  Dnfavomble  course,  the  glands  are  destroyed  by  ulceralion,  vt 
cheesy  thickening,  calcification,  etc.,  an  increased  introduction  of  corpusolM'  ' 
into  the  blood  can  only  take  place  as  long  as  the  irritated  gland  is  still,  ttt'I 
fome  degree,  capable  of  performing  its  functions,  or  still  continues  to  existj;^ 
as  soon,  however,  as  the  glands  are  withered  or  destroyed,  the  formatioil'j 
of  lymph-cells  likewise  ceases,  and  with  it  the  leucocytosis.     In  all  c 
on  the  other  hand,  in  which  a  more  acute  form  of  disturbance  prevuilai  \ 
connected  with  inflammatory  tumefaction  of  the  gland,  an  increase  of  thd--] 
colorless  corpuscles  always  takes  place  in  the  blood."     Although  the  glwi 
dular  hyperplasia  occurring  in  scrofula  increases  the  numtier  of  white  cor^  I 
pusclea  in  tlie  blood,  scrofula  cannot  be  regarded  asstistainingany  causativs-' I 
rehilion  to  that  great  and  constant    increase  of  white  corpuscles  whifill>l 
chamcterizes  the  disease  leuciemia;  for  this  disease,  as  remarked  by  Nt4 
meyer,  does  not  occur  in  childhood,  when  the  scrofulous  diathesis  is  acttv^^ 
but  in  manhood,  when  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  has  become  latent. 

Strumous  inflammations  of  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfactss,  wfatol 
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we  have  seen  are  tlie  initial  lesions  in  a  large  proportion  of  scrofulous 
cases,  do  not  present  any  peculiar  anatomical  characters.  Some  of  them 
are  attended  by  an  abundant  formation  of  cells,  and  by  dense  infiltration 
of  the  inflamed  tissues;  but  inflammations  which  do  not  depend  on  the 
strumous  diathesis  may  present  these  same  characters.  The  most  marked 
differences  between  the  strumous  and  non-strumous  peripheral  inflamma- 
tions are  found  in  their  origin,  amount  of  cell-formation,  and  duration. 

The  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  is  so  common  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  scrofulous  ailments,  and  which  we  have  seen  is  in  most  instances 
the  result  of  "conducted  irritation,"  is  due  to  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  with  comparatively  little  or  no  increase  of  the  stroma.  Thus  hyper- 
plasia of  the  cervical  glands  is  common,  resulting  from  eczema  of  the  scalp 
or  face,  or  from  otitis,  or  any  of  the  forms  of  stomatitis;  and  so  pharyn- 
gitis often  gives  rise  to  hyperplasia  of  the  tonsils  which  are  lymphatic 
glands.  The  scrofulous  nature  of  the  glandular  enlargement  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  it  continues  long  after  the  primary  inflammation  which 
gave  rise  to  it  has  abated.  Lymphatic  glands  sometimes  enlarge  in  those 
who  are  not  scrofulous,  either  from  direct  injury  or  propagated  inflamma- 
tion, but  the  tumefaction  is  commonly  less  in  degree,  and  in  most  instances 
it  soon  abates  when  the  exciting  cause  is  removed. 

The  glands  which  most  commonly  undergo  scrofulous  enlargement  are 
the  cervical,  inguinal,  bronchial,  and  mesenteric;  but  in  those  who  are 
decidedly  scrofulous,  the  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  any  protracted  inflam- 
mation are  very  prone  to  hyperplasia.  Thus  I  have  seen  enlarged  and 
cheesy  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  scrofulous  ostitis,  or  periostitis. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  the  glandular  enlargement  abates  after  a 
short  time  by  absorption  of  the  redundant  cells.  But  the  products  of  hy- 
perplastic or  inflammatory  action  in  the  scrofulous  individual  are  very  apt 
to  undergo  cheesy  degeneration,  and  the  close  causative  relation  of  this 
cheesy  substance  with  tubercles  is  now  admitted.  If  resolution  do  not 
soon  occur  in  the  gland,  it  begins  to  undergo  cheesy  degeneration.  It  be- 
comes firm  and  inelastic,  its  nutrient  vessels  narrowed  and  compressed, 
80  that  circulation  through  it  ceases,  and  its  cells,  losing  their  liquid  and 
vitality,  shrivel  away.  This  necrobiotic  process  appears  in  points  in  the 
gland,  which  enlarge  and  unite,  till  finally  the  whole  gland  l)ecomes  a 
dead  mass,  with  shrivelled  elements,  of  a  whitish  appearance,  like  cheese, 
the  resemblance  to  which  has  suggested  the  name  by  which  the  degenera- 
tion is  known. 

A  cheesy  gland  not  infrequently  acts  as  an  irritant,  like  inorganic  mat- 
ter, producing  suppurative  inflammation,  and  its  history  thenceforth  is 
that  of  an  abscess.  Purulent  matter  mixed  with  the  cheesy  debris  escapes 
by  ulceration  upon  the  nearest  surface,  and  a  scrofulous  ulcer  is  the  result, 
which  slowly  heals,  leaving  a  permanent  cicatrix ;  calcification  of  a  cheesy 
gland  occurs  in  exceptional  instances. 
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^^^H  I'he  cerviciil  lymphatic  glaodH,  having  undergone  hyperplasia  in  thflfl 
^^^B  BCrofuluus  <:hild,  not  infretiuenily  continue  pninltM  and  indolent  for  a  coiwfl 
^^^B  sidembk'  time,  producing  Recording  to  itieir  size  an  un»<ight]y  appcaninG%fl 
^^^B  and  without  undergoing  cheesy  degeneration.  Kiniilly  one  or  more  be>l 
^^^H  comes  inflamed,  and  the  broken  down  gland  substance  softens  and  is  ex^l 
^^^H    pelled,  mixed  witli  pus  through  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  skin.  fl 

^^^H  In  order  to  complete  the  description  of  the  anatomicnl  character  offl 
^^^H  Krofula,  it  would  be  ncces-sury  to  describe  the  various  inflammations  tofl 
^^^H  which  the  diathesis  gives  rise.  Those  which  are  most  common  and  im^fl 
^^^1  poriAnt  occur  in  the  skin,  mucous  metubrane,  connective  tissue,  the  jnints(l 
^^^B  the  bones  with  their  pcriosieul  covering,  and  the  eye  and  ear  j  eczema  aii^fl 
^^^1  ooryxa  are  Tcry  common  scrofulous  ailments.  Phlyctenular  keralilia  witbl 
^^^H  great  intolerance  of  light,  otitis  externa,  causing  protracted  olDrrh<ra,  0^1 
^^^H  media  and  interna,  causing  deep-seated  pain,  with  imjinirment  or  loaa  oM 
^^^H  hearing,  offensive  purulent  dischat^,  and  in  the  gravest  c-ases  caries  oFth«B 
^^^H  mastoid  cells  or  caries  extending  along  the  petrous  portion  of  the  ti'mporalB 
^^^H  bone  even  to  the  brain,  causing  meningitis  and  death,  are  not  uneonimoaB 
^^^B  tnanifeHtations  of  scrofula,  in  the  families  of  the  city  poor.  Stritmnus  cella-l 
^^^B  litis,  occurring  indepf^nilently  of  the  glandular  affection,  and  quickly  endingl 
^^^V  in  imp  p>i  rat  ion,  is  also  common.  The  term  eoM  is  applied  to  the  abseeaal 
^^^B  when  the  local  symptom!'  are  slight,  and  tliere  is  but  little  heat  of  ilisfl 
^^^1  parts.  In  young  children  the  common  seat  of  these  abscesses  is  direutlyV 
^^H  under  ilie  skin,  so  iliat  if  Huliculuneous  cellulitis  iHinning  into  an  abwwail 
^^^H    occur  in  a  young  child,  he  probably  Iihs  the  strumous  diathesis.  fl 

^^^B        The  osseous  system  is  also  very  prone  to  in6aromation  in  the  scrofulouk-B 
^^^B    Periostitis,  ostitis,  aud  arthritis,  rare  in  those  with  healthy  constitutiflnB,] 
^^^H    are  common  in  the  scrofulous,  in  whom  (hey  result,  even  from  very  slight 
^^^H     injuries,  and  sometimes  without  the  recollection  of  any  injury,  and  appa- 
^^^B    rently  from  tlie  direct  influence  of  the  diathesis.     These  inflammations 
^^^V    arv  more  common  in  the  lower  extremities  than  in  the  upper.     PeriostitisJ 
^^^B    may  occur  inde[>endently  of  inflammation  of  the  bone,  whei 
^^^B    Beat  is  u|>on  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  and  it  also  accomimnies  inflatn 
^^^B    matioti  of  the  bone,  as  pleurisy  accompanies  pneumonia.     The  ( 
^^^B    inflammations  of  strumous  patients  are  of  two  kinds:  first,  the  deslruoliv 
^^^F    producing  caries  with  suppunition.  or  necrosis;  and,  secondly,  the  so-calloj 
1^^^     fungoui.,  in  which  there  is  proliferation  of  tissue  on  m  white  swelling 
Often  both  these  processes  coexist,  granulations  and  new  tissue  springio) 

tup,  while  the  carious  or  necrotic  process  is  extending. 
Dactylitis  is  in  most  instances  when  occurring  in  yoimg  infants  a  syphM 
litic  atTection,  but  in  children  of  one  year  or  more,  in  whom  no  market 
syphilitic  symptoms  have  previously  occurred,  it  originates  from  the  s 
mous  cachexia,  as  in  the  following  case :  Charles  R.,  oged  twenty  monthi 
was  admitted  into  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  in  1876.  He  hod  aJwayl 
Sen  pallid,  and  had  a  strumous  aspect.     A  physician  ncquainied  witli  b 
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parentage  stales  positively  tlmi  he  is  free  from  syphilitic  taint,  but  when  a 
few  months  old  lie  liitd  n  mild  form  of  coryzit,  which  grailuully  tibated  un- 
der anti-stniiHOUB  treatm«;nt.  At  the  age  of  live  niontlis  lie  had  purpura 
hemorrhagica  of  a  severe  form,  but  apparently  not  accompanied  by  li<-mor- 
rhi^  frum  any  ot'  the  mucous  surfaces.  The  jmiches  of  exiravnsuted 
blood  were  quite  numerous,  and  large  over  the  trunk  and  limbi<,  and  it 
was  nearly  three  months  before  they  entirely  di8api>cared.  A  few  months 
subsetiuently  he  began  to  have  offensive  olorrhiea  on  one  si<le,  which  did 
not  entirely  ceuse.  In  December,  187G,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months, 
well  marked  dactylitis  was  first  observed,  involving  ihe  first  phalanx  of 
the  left  middle  linger.    The  swell-  „      . 

ing  was  somewhat  tender,  and  the 
skin  which  covered  it  had  a  slight- 
ly reddish  or  pinkish  tinge,  indi- 
cating the  intlammaiory  nature  of 
the  malady.  Neither  joint  at  the 
extremity  of  the  phalanx  was  in- 
volved, so  that  the  movements 
were  unimpaired.  The  dactylitis 
increased  somewhat  after  it  was 
first  discovered,  and  then  begun 
to  decline,  under  treatment  with 
the  cod-liver  oil  and  syrup  of 
iodide  of  iron.  The  accom|iany- 
ing  wood-cut  represents  the  out- 
lines, obtained  by  tracing  the 
hand  of  the  infant,  when  pressed 
on  paper. 

Symptoms —  The  scrofulous 
diathesis  is  exhibited  by  certain 
physical  signs,  which  are  present  in  infancy,  but  are  more  manifest  in 
childhood.  In  one  class  of  strumous  children,  they  are  as  follows :  P'orm, 
tall  and  slender;  quickness  of  movement  and  perception;  intelligence, 
good ;  skin,  thin  and  semi-tmnsfiarent,  through  w  hich  the  superficial  veins 
are  distinctly  seen ;  features,  delicate ;  cheeks,  hnbitually  pale  or  florid, 
and  flushed  by  slight  excitement;  eyes,  bright,  with  bluish  conjunctiva; 
muscles  and  bones,  slender  in  proportion  to  their  length.  Those  children 
who  present  these  peculiarities  are  said  to  have  the  erelhitic  form  of  the 
diathesis. 

Others  have  what  has  been  designated  the  torpid  scrofulous  habit,  which 
is  characterized  by  softness  and  flabbiness  of  the  fiesh,  distended  abdomen, 
large  head,  broad  face,  slow,  languid  movements,  and  an  over-production 
of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  in  certain  situations,  espe- 
cisUy  the  nose  and  upper  lip.     Though  typical  cases  can  be  readily  re- 
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ferrerl  to  one  or  ihe  otiier  of'  tln'se  forms,  ilieie  iire  miiiiy  cusps  wtiidi  a 
intermeiliHte. 

One  of  the  cftrlit^st  of  the  scn>riiloits  inanifestaltniiA  is  Riibcuianeo 
cellulitis,  alluded  to  above,  giving  ristrs  lo  abBcesst'e.  coin m only  not  liirg 
with  little  surrounding  indumiion,  litllc  ))uin.  tt-ndernvBH,  and  lifut,  i 
slow  in  discharging ;  in  a  word,  indolent,  The  most  frequent  seat  of  theri 
abscM^sses  is  u|jou  the  extremities,  but  rliey  may  occur  u|ion  the  scnlp  fl 
elsewhere.  They  gradually  heal  when  the  jjua  escti|>e8,  tlieir  t 
indicated  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  depreseion  and  reddish  discoloi 
tioQ  of  the  skin,  which  gradually  returns  lo  its  normal  state.  Ordinariljg 
these  abscesses  do  no  harm  apart  Irom  the  reduction  uT  the  general  heat 
which  they  effect,  but  when  occurring  in  localities  where  the  a 
tissiiG  lies  upon  the  periosteum,  as  u|M>n  the  fingers,  periostitis  may  ri 
Again,  thrombi  may  o 


mbolismal  jin 
e  presented  by  mt 

I  also  occur  at  an  early  a 

n  infancy  than  in  chil^ 
mpetigo.  and  of  rare  occm 


with  destruction  of  the  surface  of  tlie 
in  the  veins  of  the  inflamed  part,  giving  ri 
mnnia,  and  death.     Specimens  from  such  a  ca 
the  New  York  Pathological  Society  in  1868. 

The  scrofulous  atlections  of  the  ?k 
even  belbre  dentition.     They  are  more  frequt 
hood.     The  most  common  s 

rence,  ecthyma  and  lupus.     But  all  of  these  may  occur  in  (hose  who  i 
nut  strumous  or  who  do  not  present  the  choracteriHtics  of  the  strumoavl 
diathesis. 

Scrofulous  atfections  of  the  mucous  surfftces  are  scarcely  less  frequent'V 
than  those  of  the  skin.     They  present  the  ordinary  features  of  i 
inflamrautions  of  a  subacute  and  chronic  character. 

Sometimes  they  occur  without  obvious  exciting  cause ;  in  other  ( 
there  is  an  exciting  cause,  as  exposure  to  cold  ;  but  the  inffammation,  t 
established,  continues  on  account  of  the  diathetic  condition.     It  is  souflj 
times  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  a  mucous  inflammation  is  of  such  a 
actcr  that  it  is  proper  to  designate  it  scrofulous,  especially  if  it  oceui 
euch  surtitces  as  are  often  Ihe  seat  of  ordinary  in t< animation.     Jf  the  cbiltf 
has  heretofore  presented  symptoms  of  scrofula,  if  the  inflamtnalion  is  sub-  ~ 
acute,  and  there  is  no  apparent  cause  Lo  originate  or  sustain  it  apart  from 
the  diathesis,  it  is  probably  of  a  strumous  character.     The  diagnosis  ia 
renilered  more  certain  by  observing  the  effect  of  anli-strumous  remetlie«> 
Tlie  most  frequent  of  these  scrofulous  inflammations  of  mucous  surfacoS'] 
ate  coryza.  tracheo-bronchitis,  aud  oonjunctivitis.    More  rarely,  atomatitiif  I 
pharyngitis,  vaginitis,  and,  according  to  some,  eiitero-colii; 
mous  character.     Coryea  gives  rise  to  snuffling  respiration,  the  fonnatioi 
of  crusts  around  and  within  the  nares,  and  excoriation  of  the  upper  Uod 
The  tracheo-hroncliitis  is  attended  by  thickening  of  the  mucous  membtsiri 
increased  production  of  mucus  and  epithelial  cells,  and  a  luud  tracLeall 
rSle,  accompanying  each  iugpiration. 


SYMPTOMS.  Ill 

Strumous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchial  tubes  is  not  a  very  infrequent  disease  in  this  city.  It  sometimes 
originates  in  a  simple  inflammation  from  cold,  or  the  tracheo-broncliitis  of 
measles,  or  pertussis,  and  it  is  apt  to  continue,  with  its  rales,  cough,  and 
scanty  expectoration,  for  months,  unless  relieved  by  a  [)roper  course  of 
treatment. 

Among  the  most  common  of  the  strumous  affections,  are  inflammation 
of  the  eyelid,  designated  psorophthalmia,  and  that  of  tlie  eye  itself.  The 
former  is  characterized  by  redness  and  thickening  of  the  lids,  detachment 
of  the  evelashes,  and  inflammation  and  altered  secretion  of  the  *'  Meibo- 
mian  glands ;"  the  latter,  namely,  strumous  ophthalmia,  by  pain,  lachry- 
mation,  photophobia,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  hypeneniia  of  the  affected 
organ.  One  of  the  most  common  serious  results  of  strumous  inflammation 
affecting  the  eye,  arises  from  the  conjunctivitis  and  keratitis,  namely,  the 
formation  of  phlyctenulfe  and  ulcers  on  the  margin  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  upon  the  cornea,  fed  by  newly  formed  vessels.  If  not  controlled  by 
pro|)er  treatment,  they  may  result  in  opacities  more  or  less  permanent,  or 
possibly,  worse  still,  in  perforation,  with  its  consequent  ill  effects. 

Inflammations  of  the  external  and  middle  ear  have  their  origin  very 
generally  in  the  strumous  diathesis.  Occasionally  there  is  an  exciting 
cause  of  the  otitis,  as  an  injury,  or  severe  constitutional  disease  like  scarlet 
fever.  Protracted  otitis,  whether  external  or  internal,  and  esj)ecially  that 
form  of  it  which  leads  to  ulceration,  destruction  of  the  ossicles,  and  caries 
of  the  |K?trous  portion  of  the  temponil  bone,  it  is  proper,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cjk»es,  to  regard  and  treat  as  strumous. 

I  have  stated  that  inflammations  of  the  osseous  system  are  common  in 
strumous  children.     Some  of  the  best  observers  and  highest  authorities, 
as  regards   the  surgical  diseases  of  children,  botli   in  this  country  and 
Europe,  state  that  they  do  not  consider  these  affections  to  be  of  a  strumous 
nature  ;  while  others  regard  them  as  manifestations  of  struma.    After  care- 
fully examining  the  reasons  for  this  variance  in  opinion,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  difference  of  views  in  reference  to  this  matter  occurs  from  a  dif- 
ferent understanding  of  the  nature  of  scrofula.     Those  who  stat«  that  the 
affections  alluded  to  are  not  scrofulous,  believe,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  that  scrofula  and  the  tubercular  diathesis  are  identicid.     As 
tubercles  are  not,  as  a  rule,  present  in  children  who  suffer  from  these  affec- 
tions, it  is  therefore  held  that  these  affections  are  not  scrofulous.     If  those 
holding  this  belief  were  told,  or  could  be  made  to  believe,  that  scrofula  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  tubercular  diathesis,  that  it  is  merely  a  name 
applied  to  a  diathetic  condition  in  which  the  tissues  are  easily  wounded, 
there  would  probably  be  but  one  opinion  as  regards  the  scrofulous  nature 
of  these  inflammations.     For,  as  I  have  often  had  an  opi>ortunity  to  ob- 
serve, they  occur  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  from  very  trivial  injuries, 
showing  a  highly  vulnerable  state  of  the  tissues. 
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M^rul  nnd  ciiiineijtlv  [)[nctii.-iil   Trtiitise  on  l/ie  Surffiet 
Disoaitt  of  Children,  says  of  .me  of  llie  most  t-ommon  of  llie  bITccUo^ 
uUuded  to,  numdy,  morbus  coxariue:    ''Tliu  afltH:t!oi)  in  question  c 
very  frequently  in  acrumoua  cliildren,  a  eircum^lnnce  wbtch  hns  led  to  tti 

being  denominuteil  Blrumoiis If  by  sirunioua 

the  eysiem  which  rendcra  tlie  euliject  of  it  prune  to  the  depoeit  of  lubetD 
iu  (iie  vi>»'«rH,  I  tlitnk  that  there  is  good  reason  for  luscning  [hat  mot 
uoxarius  often  allauks  children  who  are  not  strumous,  i.  e,,  who  display  a 
Buvh  tendency  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle."  Still,  "Sir.  Holmes  states  ■' 
there  is  that  condition  of  the  system  which  dis^Kises  its  subjects  lo 
development  of  low  inflammations  of  various  kinds,"  which  is  aituost  t 
full  deHnition  of  aerofula,  iis  understood  by  us. 

The  stubltornness  and  frei|uent  disiistrous  consequences  of  scrofulous  iatm 
fiHiomHtiun  nf  the  skeleton  are  well  known.     Nearly  every  bone,  i 
as  its  |KTiii«leum,  is  lialile  to  this  form  of  inflamroalion,  but  some  ar 
frequently  affected  than  others.     Inflammation  of  the  bone  may  terminaW'l 
by  resolution,  by  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  or,  and  frequently,  by  c 
ouB  or  necrotic  deHlruclion  of  the  bone  itself.     Neurosis  is  most  apt  t 
occur  in  the  sImiYs  of  tiie  long  bones,  curies  in  the  s|iongy  extremities  oj 
these  bones,  and  in  the  spongy  portions  ol'  the  ?hort  bones, 
form,  the  pus  may  tinally  escape  from  the  system  by  a  tedious  ulceratja 
procees,   or,   i*iained,   may    undergo   cheesy    degeneration.      Scrufalo 
arthritis,  if  early  delected  and  pro|ierIy  treated,  may  resolve,  leaving  I 
ill  efiect  i  if  otherwise,  suppuration,  ulceration,  ciiriilaginoi 
and  anchylosis,  are  apt  to  result. 

Scrofulous  children  are  perhaps  no  more  liable  to  inflar 
inlemul  organs  than  other  children,  but  the  infliLmmHtory  producu  I 
more  liable  to  cheesy  degeneration,  and  the  prognosis  is  therefore  I 
favorable.     The  most  frequent  of  these  influm  mat  ions,  and  the  one  ( 
chief  interest,  is  pneumonin.     Catarrhal  pneumonia,  so  frequent  i 
life,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  in  connection  with  measles,  pertusd 
etc.,  is  a  disenne  often  involving  grave  consequences  in  those  who  i 
decidedly  scrofulous;  since,  insteud  of  resolving,  the  affected  hing-tisBue 
presents  a  strong  tendency  to  caseous  degeneration,  ending  in  conftumption 
of  the  lungs  and  death.     I  have  moat  frequently  noticed  cheeny  pneumonija 
during  extensive  epidemics  of  meusles,  as  u  complicaiion  or  sequel  of  l| 
disease.     It  may  occur  in  those  who  are  not  scrofulous,  if  the  vital  p 
are  grvally  reduced,  but  it  is  so  much  more  common  in  the  scrofulous,  t| 
some  recent  writers  havQ  designated  this  form  of  iuHammalion  by  t 
term  scrofulous,  instead  of  cheesy,  pneumonia.     From  the  fact,  how«vi 
of  \{a  sometimes  occurring  in  the  nun -scrofulous,  the  term  cheesy  or  c 
ous,  esj>ecially,  too,  ns    it    expresses    the  anaiumicul  slate,  t 
appropriate. 
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Relation  of  Scrofulosis  to  Tuberculosis. — Tuberculosis,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  results  from  an  infecting  substance,  which  is 
produced  by  caseous  degeneration.  In  the  caseous  substance  when  it 
softens  are  found  fat  globules,  albuminous  granules,  and  a  large  amount  of 
substance  in  solution.  These  are  reabsorbed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  in  them  is  the  virus,  which,  lodged  in  healthy  tissue,  causes  the  pecu- 
liar cell  proliferation,  by  which  the  tubercle  is  produced.  The  theory  that 
the  virus  acts  as  an  embolus  intercepted  in  the  capillaries,  has  its  advo- 
cates. In  certain  instances  the  intimate  causative  relation  of  the  cheesy 
substance  to  the  tubercular  neoplasm  appears  from  the  fact  that  tubercles 
are  developed  in  abundance  in  the  cheesy  focus,  while  there  are  no  tuber- 
cles in  other  parts  of  the  system.  Fungous  and  ulcerative  inflammations 
occurring  in  the  osseous  system  afford  common  examples.  Now  since 
cheeky  substance  occurring  in  the  system  of  a  young  person  results,  in 
most  instances,  from  the  products  of  those  inflammations  which  we  recog- 
nize as  scrofulous — ^for  the  products  of  inflammation  occurring  in  those 
who  are  not  scrofulous  seldom  undergo  this  change — we  see  the  intimate 
relation  between  scrofulosis  and  tuberculosis,  and  why  for  a  long  time  the 
strumous  and  tubercular  diatheses  were  considered  identical. 

Prognosis — As  scrofula  may  be  acquired  through  anti-hygienic  influ- 
ences, so  it  may  disappear,  or  become  latent  through  influences  of  an  oppo- 
site character.  Therefore  the  manifestations  of  scrofula  may  be  limited 
to  a  brief  period,  or  they  may  occur  at  intervals  through  the  whole  of 
childhood,  and  the  first  years  of  youth.  When  the  diathesis  is  inherited, 
and  fostered  by  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  scrofulous  affections  appear 
earliest,  are  most  varied  and  severe,  and  continue  longest. 

In  most  cases,  with  proper  treatment,  the  prognosis  is  good,  but  the 
danger  to  life  depends  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  scrofulous  inflam- 
mation. The  most  common  unfavorable  result  is  the  occurrence  of  pul- 
monary or  general  tuberculosis  from  the  infection  supplied  by  the  cheesy 
substance,  in  the  manner  stated  above.  This  is  the  usual  result  from 
cheesy  pneumonia.  The  next  most  common  cause  of  death,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  is  inflammation  of  the  osseous  system.  Many  deaths  occur 
from  inflammation  of  the  vertebras,  or  of  the  hip  or  knee  joints,  when  it 
has  been  allowed  to  continue  a  considerable  time  without  proper  treatment. 
Protracted  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  bones  is  apt  to  produce  amy- 
loid degeneration  of  organs,  which  is  permanent,  and  likely  to  prove  fatal, 
or  death  may  occur  from  exhaustion,  with  or  without  tuberculosis. 
Among  the  city  poor  meningitis  is  not  very  uncommon,  consequent  on  a 
long  continued  otitis  media  and  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  Permanent  impairment  of  the  sight  and  hearing  often  results 
from  neglected  strumous  ophthalmia  and  otitis. 

After  the  age  of  puberty  the  strumous  aflfections  cease,  and  among  the 
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Treatment.     Prophylartic. — Mensurea  designed  to  jireveot  scrofn 
ttre  itu])ossible  witlioul  iht*  co-ojieratiuu  of  willing  aud  inlelligent  pntvni 
It  is  obviuuB  that  the  prevention  of  congenital  sorofula  requi 
tneni  of  disea^  or  impaired  henllh  in  the  parent.     If  parents  should 
laughl,  or  slioiild  remember  that  good  bcalth  in  ihonigelves  is  the  d< 
sary  condition  of  the  inheritance  of  a  sound  constitution  in  tlm  child, 
should  adojit  eucb  therajieutic  and  re^menal  measures  as  would  procore 
this,    the   nuniber   of  utscs   of  inherited   scrofula   would   bv   mMeriidly 
reduced. 

As  the  first  years  of  life  are  very  important,  both  for  correcting  the 
tliesis  when  inherited,  and  for  preventing  its  development  in  those  of  soui 
constitution,  cnre  should  be  taken  that  the  regimen  of  the  child  be 
as  would  in  no  way  produce  deterioration  of  the  general  hejUtb. 
nursing  infunt,  if  the  mother  is  in  poor  health,  should  be  provided  wi 
healthy  wet  nurse,  for  in  young  children  the  diathesis  may  be  acquii 
Rolely  by  the  use  of  food  that  is  scanty  or  of  poor  quality.  Thoee  old 
enough  to  be  weaned  should  have  plain  and  nutritious  diet,  with  a  proper 
admixture  of  onimal  food.  More  or  less  outdoor  exercise,  and  residence 
in  a  salubrious  locality  with  sufficient  air  and  sunlight,  are  requisite. 

Curative. — Aa  scrofula  originates  in  a  state  of  weakness  existing  in  the 
parent  in  the  congenital,  and  in  the  child  in  the  acquired  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  is  characterized  by  feeble  resistance  of  the  tissues  to  irritating 
agents,  the  inference  is  reasonable  that  all  tonics  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
an  an ti -scrofulous  effect  upon  the  ayafem.  The  ordinary  vegetable  tonics, 
and  sometimes  the  ferruginous,  are  indeed  useful  in  the  treatment  of  scro- 
fula. Employed  in  connection  with  proper  regimenal  measures  ihey  are 
sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to  remove  the  diathesis  after  a  time,  or  render  it 
lateut.  Besides  these  medicinal  ^ents,  which  tend  to  correct  the  scrofa- 
loua  diathesis  by  their  general  tonic  eflfect,  there  are  certain  others  whicb 
experience  has  shown  to  be  beucficial  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  affec- 
tions, and  which  are,  therefore,  largely  used.  One  of  these  is  cud-liver 
oil,  which  contains  iodine  with  numerous  other  ingredients. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  useless  or  nearly  so  in  the  torpid  form  of  the  diathesis, 
which  is  characteriied  by  an  increased  deposit  of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue,  slow  circulation,  and  sluggish  muscular  movements. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  treatment  of  the  eretlatic  form  it  possesses  real 
value.  Its  protracted  use  in  such  cases  does  so  modify  the  molecular  con- 
dition of  the  tissues  that  they  are  less  liable  to  inflammation,  and  the  dia- 
thesis ia,  therefore,  rendered  milder  or  removed.  From  one  to  three  lea- 
spoonfuls,  according  to  the  age,  should  be  given  three  times  daily.  While 
we  frequently  experience  so  much  liifliculiy  in  adminisleiing  it  to  adulls 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  sometimes  lind  it  neceaanry  to  discontinue 
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its  use  on  account  of  its  nauseating  effect,  scrofulous  children  rarely  refuse 
to  take  it,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  diminish  their  appetite. 

Iodine  is  justly  celebrated  as  a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous 
affections,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  has  not  been  overrated  as  a 
remedy  for  the  diathesis  itself.  Iodine  employed  internally  is  especially 
senriceable  in  glandular  hyperplasia,  and  in  scrofulous  thickening  and 
induration  of  the  connective  tissue  and  periosteum.  In  general,  it  should 
not  be  administered  to  children  in  its  isolated  state,  on  account  of  its  irri- 
tating properties,  but  one  of  its  compounds  should  be  employed.  The 
compounds  which  are  chiefly  prescribed  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula  are 
the  iodides  of  starch,  iron,  potassium,  and  sodium.  If,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  patient  is  pallid,  and  his  appetite  poor,  the  iodide  of  iron  should 
be  preferred ;  if  not  in  this  cachectic  state,  the  iodide  of  starch.  Pharma- 
ceutists prepare  syrups  of  both  these  iodides,  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
administered  to  the  youngest  child.  The  iodide  of  starch  may  be  admin- 
istered by  dropping  from  one  to  five  drops  of  the  officinal  tincture  of  iodine 
on  a  little  powdered  starch,  and  giving  it  in  syrup.  These  iodides  are 
preferable  to  the  iodides  of  potassium  and  sodium  for  internal  administra- 
tion to  children,  as  they  are  not  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
the  iodine  is  readily  set  free.  Prof.  Dalton  has,  indeed,  demonstrated  that 
the  iodide  of  starch  is  decomposed  in  most  of  the  liquids  of  the  body,  and 
the  iodine  liberated. 

In  New  York  city  a  large  proportion  of  the  scrofulous  children  are 
cachectic,  and  need  iron,  and  the  iodide  of*  iron  is  more  frequently  cm- 
ployed,  and  with  good  results,  than  any  other  iodine  compound.  The 
g3nrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  which  is  readily  absorbed,  should  be  given  in 
one  to  two-drop  doses  three  times  daily  to  a  child  of  six  months,  and  one 
additional  drop  added  for  each  additional  year.  Among  the  vaunted 
remedies  of  scrofula  are  phosphoric  acid  and  the  phosphate  of  lime.  I 
have  not  employed  these  agents  without  at  the  same  time  using  other 
remedies,  and  cannot  say,  therefore,  to  what  extent  they  have  been  cura- 
tive in  my  practice.  Probably  there  is  no  better  combination  of  remedies 
for  the  strumous  diathesis  than  the  following,  which  is  now  used  in  some 
of  the  institutions  of  New  York  : — 

B«  01.  morrhuse,  2  parts  ; 

Syr.  calcis  lactophosphat.,  1  part.     Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  to  a  dessertspoonful  three  or  four  times  daily,  to 
each  dose  of  which  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  added  at  the 
time  of  its  employment. 

The  internal  use  of  mercury  as  an  antidote  for  scrofula  is  now  generally 
discarded ;  unless,  perhaps,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  diathesis  is  imme- 
diately dependent  on  syphilis,  its  use  for  this  purpose,  from  what  we  know 
of  its  therapeutic  effects,  would  probably  be  more  injurious  than  benelicijd. 
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Among  the  medicines  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  employed  for 
the  cure  of  scrofula,  some  of  which  have  had  considerable  reputation  but 
have  nearly  fallen  into  disuse,  are  walnut  leaves,  sarsaparilla,  elecampane, 
conium,  digitalis,  horseradish,  compounds  of  silver,  gold,  arsenic,  baryta, 
and  bromine.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  these  has  any  effect  on  scrofula 
or  scrofulous  ailments,  except  such  as  improve  the  appetite  and  general 
health,  as  horseradish.  ^ 

The  same  hygienic  measures  are  required  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula 
as  are  demanded  in  the  prophylaxis  of  it.  The  nursing  infant  should  have 
healthy  breast  milk,  and  if  its  mother  belong  to  a  tubercular  or  scrofulous 
family,  or  is  feeble,  a  healthy  wet  nurse  should  be  employed,  or  it  should 
be  sent  to  the  country  where  suitable  cow's  milk  can  be  obtained.  In  the 
city,  the  infant  niay  be  fed  during  the  cool  months  with  porridge  made  of 
the  best  cow's  milk  and  barley  flour,  rice  flour.  Ridge's  or  Nestle's  food, 
or  one  of  the  preparations  of  Liebig's  soup ;  but,  as  stated  elsewhere,  such 
food  will  prove  disastrous  to  infants  under  the  age  of  twelve  months 
who  are  kept  in  the  city  during  the  hot  term.  Their  removal  to  the  coun- 
try is  indispensable,  both  as  regards  the  treatment  of  struma,  and  to  pre- 
vent intestinal  catarrh.  The  expressed  juice  of  beef  slightly  boiled,  given 
several  times  daily  in  small  quantity  to  infants,  aids  materially  in  restoring 
a  better  nutrition  of  the  tissues.  Obviously  similar  care  is  necessary  in 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  food  of  children,  who  have  passed 
beyond  the  period  of  infancy.  While  the  diet  should  be  highly  nutritious, 
it  should  be  plain,  and  easily  digested,  and  given  at  sufficient  intervals  so 
as  not  to  overtax  digestion. 

Fresh  air,  out-door  exercise,  daily  bathing,  personal  and  domiciliary 
cleanliness,  are  very  necessary  for  the  most  successful  treatment  of  the 
diathesis.  Since  scrofula  is  comparatively  infrequent  in  farming  sections, 
scrofulous  families  are  greatly  benefited  by  farm  life,  with  all  the  acces- 
sories to  health  which  pertain  to  it. 

The  local  scrofulous  ailments  require  additional  and  special  treatment. 
Those  located  on  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces  are  less  dangerous,  as 
a  rule,  than  the  deeper  seated  inflammations ;  still  they  should  be  promptly 
treated  not  only  for  the  inconvenience  and  annoyance  which  they  cause, 
but  because  they  are  apt  to  lead  to  hyperplasia  of  the  neighboring  glands, 
which  sometimes  proves  serious.  Thus  a  pharyngitis  may  cause  a  peri- 
pharyngeal adenitis  and  abscess,  and  a  bronchitis  may  cause  an  adenitia  of 
the  bronchial  glands,  with  the  probability  of  their  cheesy  degeneration. 
The  so-called  bronchial  phthisis  is  believed  to  result  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  from  a  strumous  bronchitis,  which  has  been  allowed  to  run  on 
uncontrolled  by  medicine,  and  a  similar  state  of  the  mesenteric  glands  may 
result  from  intestinal  catarrh  in  the  strumous.  Inflammations  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  surface  occurring  in  the  strumous  require  the  continued  use 
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of  anti-8trumou8  remedies,  conjoined  with  such  treatment,  designed  to  act 
locally,  as  is  appropriate  in  individuals  who  are  not  strumous. 

It  is  the  common  practice  to  treat  the  enlarged  glands  of  struma  by  daily 
applications  over  them  of  the  stronger  iodine  preparations.  TJiis  treat- 
ment does  not  cause  absorption  of  the  redundant  gland  substance.  It 
causes  proliferation  of  the  epidermic  cells,  and  quickens  tlie  cell  change  in 
the  gland  underneath  so  that  leucocytes  are  apt  to  form  in  it.  Cutaneous 
inflammation  as  eczema  or  impetigo  causes  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  underneath.  In  like  manner  strong  applications,  which  irritate  the 
skin,  are  apt  to  quicken  the  cell  formation,  so  that  suppuration  is  a  com- 
mon result.  I  once  produced  accidentally  such  an  amount  of  vesication 
over  an  enlarged,  hard,  and  apparently  indolent  gland  in  an  infant  of  four- 
teen months,  that  I  was  very  anxious  lest  a  sore  would  result,  which  would 
heal  with  difficulty,  and  yet  instead  of  dispersion  of  the  glandular  swelling 
the  pathological  processes  were  so  promoted  that  suppuration  and  discharge 
of  pus  occurred  by  the  time  that  the  cuticle  had  reformed. 

We  know  no  better  substance  for  the  local  treatment  of  strumous  ade- 
nitis than  iodine,  and  it  should  be  applied,  in  my  opinion,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  absorbed  with  the  least  possible  irritation  of  the  gland. 
The  following  will  be  found  useful  ointments  and  solutions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases : — 

9.   Potas.  iodidl,  3J, 
Ung.  stramonii,  Jj. 

To  be  rubbed  over  the  gland  several  times  daily.     It  should  not  be  ap 
plied  as  a  plaster,  as  it  is  too  irritating  and  will  vesicate.     I  liave  known 
a  glandular  swelling,  which  had  continued  about  three  months,  to  disap- 
pear in  three  weeks  under  its  use  in  connection  with  internal  remedies. 
Vaseline,  in  place  of  the  stramonium  ointment,  makes  a  nicer  preparation. 

9.   Liq.  iodinii  composita, 
Glycerine,  equal  parts. 

To  be  applied  as  an  inunction.  The  glycerine  renders  the  skin  soft  .and 
in  a  favorable  state  for  absorption. 

In  Uke  Medical  Press  and  Circular  for  August  3,  1870,  J.  Waring 
Curran  states  that  he  has  used  with  great  success  what  he  designates  a 
new  iodine  paint,  consisting  of  half  an  ounce  of  iodine,  the  same  quantity 
of  iodide  of  ammonium,  twenty  ounces  of  rectified  spirits,  and  four  ounces 
of  glycerine. 

Mercurial  ointments  have  been  recommended  by  writers  of  reputation 
for  the  treatment  of  these  glands.  I  have  employed  them,  and  known 
them  to  be  employed,  but  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  observed  any  benefit 
from  their  use  whatever.  In  the  children's  class  at  the  Out-door  Depart- 
ment at  Bellevue  we  have  discarded  them  entirely  for  this  purpose,  although 
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both  the  citrine  and  white  precipitate  ointments,  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  lard,  have  been  used  with  much  apparent  benefit  for  chronic 
coryza  of  a  strumous  nature,  and  also  occasionally  for  external  otitis  of  the 
same  nature. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in 
1870,  by  Mr.  Jordan,  the  writer  recommends,  as  attended  with  success, 
vesication,  not  over  the  gland,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, behind  the  neck,  for  treatment  of  the  cervical  glands.  But  a  mode 
of  treatment  which  seems  so  unlikely  to  be  beneficial  requires  stronger 
proof  of  its  utility  than  has  yet  been  presented. 

When  the  gland  becomes  actively  inflamed,  as  indicated  by  increased 
heat  and  tenderness,  and  redness  of  the  skin,  applications  of  iodine  are  no 
longer  proper.  They  increase  the  local  disease.  There  is  no  longer  any 
probability  of  resolution  of  the  glands,  and  poultices  should  be  applied. 

In  strumous  conjunctivitis  and  keratitis  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
atropia,  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  should  be  dropped  three  times 
daily  into  the  eye.  It  relieves  the  photophobia,  while  it  exerts  a  curative 
effect  on  the  inflammation.  To  remove  the  phlyctenula  and  opacities, 
finely  powdered  calomel  should  be  dusted  into  the  eye  every  second  day. 
For  the  otitis,  injections  of  tepid  water  to  which  a  little  carbolic  acid  is 
added  (gr.  ij  to  iij  to  the  ounce)  should  be  employed,  and  afterwards  a 
mild  astringent. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  diseases  of  the  osseous  system  should  re- 
ceive early  and  correct  treatment,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  these  inflamma- 
tions that  error  of  diagnosis  is  made.  Thus,  I  have  known  periostitis, 
with  the  diffused  redness  of  the  skin  and  heat  which  it  produces,  to  be 
mistaken  for  erysipelas,  until  the  diagnosis  was  corrected  from  its  persist- 
ence and  non-extension.  It  is  remarkable  that  strumous  arthritis  some- 
times appears  in  two  or  more  joints  at  once,  as  in  the  case  related  below. 
I  have  known  it  to  occur  nearly  simultaneously  in  three  joints,  though 
only  for  a  brief  time  in  two  of  the  joints,  while  it  was  chronic  in  the  other. 
Hence,  the  fact  that  this  inflammation  is  often  mistaken  for  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  and  treated  as  such  for  a  few  days,  till  its  nature  becomes 
apparent ;  and  so  the  febrile  movement,  lassitude,  abdominal  pain,  etc.,  of 
vertebral  caries  are,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  attributed  to  some- 
thing else,  and  the  true  disease  not  suspected  till  irreparable  damage  has 
occurred,  or  much  longer  confinement  and  treatment  required  than  would 
have  been,  with  an  earlier  diagnosis. 

The  common  strumous  inflammations  of  the  osseous  system  which  involve 
the  joints,  as  Pott's  disease,  hip-diseiise,  and  white  swelling,  are  usually 
quite  amenable  to  treatment,  early  applied,  which  insures  complete  rest ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  cases  neglected,  or  wrongly  treated,  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
There  are  exceptions,  for  a  case  may  do  well  or  terminate  with  moderate 
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deformity  without   trealment,  as  in  the  following  interesting   instance, 
which  also  shows  the  difficulty  which  often  attends  diagnosis : — 

Anna  D.,  aged  six  years,  came  to  the  children's  class  in  the  Out-door 
Department  at  Bellevue  in  February,  1677,  with  the  following  history: 
Her  health  was  good  till  two  years  ago,  when  she  complained  of  piun  of 
a  mild  form  in  both  knees.  Her  parents  attributed  it  to  her  rapid  growth, 
and  she  was  always  able  to  walk  with  little  suffer- 
ing. Slowly  but  steadily  these  joints  began  to  ^"''  ^''■ 
swell.  She  has  had  no  pain  in  other  joints,  and 
no  member  of  the  family  has  had  rheumatism  ex- 
cept a  grandparent.  She  walks  without  complaint 
to  the  rooms  of  the  Bureau.  Tlic  affected  joints 
are  about  equally  swollen,  and  it  is  evident  on 
esamiuation  tliat  they  contain  some  serous  effu- 
sion.  Direct  pressure  is  not  painful,  but  pressing 
the  bones  together  with  a  twisting  or  rotating 
movement  gives  some  pain.  She  is  pale,  and  has 
a  stmmoua  aspect.  A  sister  of  fifteen  years  has  a 
similar  swelling  of  one  knee,  which  began  at  the 
^e  of  seven  or  eight  years,  but  which  bus  received 
DO  regular  treatment,  has  not  prevented  the  free 
use  of  the  limb,  and  has  given  her  little  inconve- 
nience. 

The  physicians  who  have  examined  this  child, 
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agree  that  the  di 

malic  ;  that  it  did 

ud  unrestrained 

and  destruction  of  the  joints, 


pert  in  orthopedic  surgery, 


t,  during  U 


Though  the  result  in  the  above  case  w 
pairment  in  the  use  of  the  joints,  a 


suppuration, 
probably  due  to  the  good  general  health. 
good,  since  there  was  little  im- 
suffering,  yet  delay  and  neglect 
in  the  treatment  of  all  those  strumous  inflammations  which  involve  the 
joints  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  for  if  left  to  themselves  they  more  fre- 
quently end  in  suppurative  inflammation  and  ulceration,  with  all  the  sad 
consequences  which  these  entail.  Strumous  inflammations  of  the  osseous 
lystem  now  receive  more  early  and  correct  treatment  than  formerly,  and 
orthopffidia,  almost  unknown  till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  has  become 
ui  important  branch  of  surgery.  Formerly  in  New  York,  especially  in 
the  tenement  houses,  we  often  met  emaciated  bed-ridden  children  with 
RtrutDOus  osteitis  and  arthritis,  their  limbs  Ftwollen,  and  painful  on  motion, 
and  oSensire  from  the  discharge,  for  the  most  part  shunned  by  physicians, 
snd  with  no  prospect  of  relief  except  by  amputation.  Now  this  spectacle 
ii  comparatively  infrequent.     The  early  symptoms  of  these  diseases  being 
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ami  sooner  recognked,  the  plo^ler  of  Paris  or  slarch 

)  immobility,  or  ingeniously  devised  steel  splints,  which 

produce  extension,  and  allow  motion  of  the  limb  without  tViction  of  the 

inflamed  surfaces,  coming  into  general  u»e,  a  large  pro|M>rlioD  of  coses  do 

^  oot  go  beyond  the  tirst  Biaj^e  and  are  cured. 

^f    The  term  tiiberciilcisis  is  applied  to  a  disease  which  ts  characterized  by 
tlie  formation  of  smidl  nodiUes,  developed  in  ont;  or  more  organs. 

Etiolooy. — The  tubercular  diathesis  may  be  inherited.  Hence  the 
well-known  fact  of  tubercular  families.  Cases  are  not  infrequent  in  which 
hereditary  tuberculosis  proves  fata!  before  the  death  of  the  affected  parent. 
The  oflspring  of  a  tubercular  parent  does  not,  as  a  rule,  have  tubercles  at 
birth  i  but  the  tubercular  diathesis,  at  hrst  latent,  ua  in  syphilis,  manifests 
itself  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  the  formation  of  tubercles,  and  io  the 
consequent  cough  and  emaciation.  In  two  cases  wliich  I  recall  to  mind, 
a  cough  tVoui  lubcrulea  was  gba^rved,  uccorUing  to  the  etateiDCDl  of 
friends,  as  early  as  the  secoml  or  third  week  after  birth.  Under  good 
hygienic  conditions,  the  iniicrited  diathesis  may  remain  latent  or  be  re- 
moved. If  both  parents  are  tubercular,  the  offspring  almost  necessarily 
become  so. 

Tuberculosis  frequently  results  from  prolonged  anti-hygienic  conditions 
in  those  previously  healthy  and  of  healthy  parentage.  It  may  result  from 
residence  in  damp,  dark,  and  dirty  apartments,  from  scanty  or  unnhole- 
eome  food,  protracted  and  exhausting  diseases,  tn  fine,  from  any  agency 
which  gives  rise  to  great  and  continued  impoverishment  of  the  blood. 
Age  is  a  predisposing  cause.  Tuberculosis  is  comparatively  rare  under 
the  age  of  one  year,  while  it  is  not  uncommon  in  wasted  infants  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  five  years.  This  remark  is  fully  substantiated  by  tbfi 
statistics  of  the  ^Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  and  Infant's  Hospital  of 
this  city. 

Is  tuberculosis  propagated  by  infection  ?  Most  physicians  woidd  an- 
swer in  the  negative,  though  in  some  countries,  as  in  Italy,  it  is  stated 
that  the  profession  have  long  regarded  it  as  mildly  infectious.  Every  phy- 
sician of  experience  must  have  I'emarked  the  frequency*  with  which  tuber- 

,  ttlhlBu  occurs  in  those  not  predisposed  to  tlie  disease,  but  who  have  beea 
e  relation  with  consumptive  patients.  This  has  been  commonly 
a  due  in  no  way  to  infection,  but  ba^t  been  thought  to  be  a  coin- 
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cidence,  or  has  been  attributed  to  an  influence  not  fully  understood,  which 
the  emotions  or  imagination  exert  in  the  causation  of  diseases.  But  re- 
cent discoveries  concerning  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis,  which  will  pre- 
sently be  related,  afford  ground  for  the  opinion  which  some  of  our  best 
authorities  in  the  pathology  of  tuberculosis,  as  Waldenburg,  now  hold, 
that  minute  particles  exhaled  or  expectorated  from  the  lungs  may  be  the 
medium  of  infection. 

In  December,  1865,  M.  Villemin  read  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Paris  and  published  his  celebrated  memoir,  which  contained  the  results 
of  his  experiments  in  inoculating  certain  lower  animals  with  tubercular 
matter.  Since  then  the  fact  has  been  established  by  many  experiments, 
that  tubercle  may  be  produced  in  the  rabbit  and  other  animals  by  insert- 
ing under  their  skin  various  pathological  products,  whether  tubercular  or 
non-tubercular,  as  gray  tubercles,  cheesy  products,  thickened  pus,  etc., 
and  by  inserting  finely  divided  foreign  substances,  not  animal,  as  anilin 
blue,  and  also  by  traumatic  irritations  which  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
inflammatory  products  under  the  skin,  as  the  use  of  a  seton.  The  coloring 
matter,  whether  introduced  alone  or  in  combination  with  a  pathological 
substance,  is  found  in  the  tubercle  which  results  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere. 
Therefore,  it  is  inferred  that  tubercle  in  these  experimental  cases  is  pro- 
duced by  minute  particles  of  the  inserted  substance,  which  enter  the  circu- 
lation and  are  deposited  in  the  lungs  or  other  organs.  Where  they  are 
deposited,  inflammation  (formative  irritation)  occurs,  with  proliferation  of 
the  cellular  elements  of  the  part.   This  corpusculation  produces  the  tubercle. 

The  importance  of  these  discoveries  is  apparent.  Cheesy  substances 
produced  in  the  system,  whether  in  the  lungs,  lymphatic  glands,  bones — 
as  in  vertebral  caries — or  elsewhere,  and  also  long  retained  purulent  col- 
lections, as  in  empyema,  may  give  rise  to  tuberculosis,  provided  particles 
of  the  morbid  substance  gain  admittance  into  the  circulation. 

Blood  extravasated  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  and  undergoing  degene- 
rative changes,  is  considered  a  cause  of  tuberculosis ;  but  such  extravasa- 
tions are  rare  prior  to  the  age  of  puberty.  Protracted  inflammation  of 
the  air-passages,  as  bronchitis  or  laryngitis,  is  stated  to  give  rise  to  tuber- 
cles in  certain  cases,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  could  occur  except 
vhen  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  lungs  or  given  rise  to  cheesy 
degeneration  of  the  contiguous  glands.  In  infancy  and  childhood  the 
common  cause  is  a  diathesis  inherited,  or  acquired  through  im[K)verish- 
ment  of  the  blood  by  previous  disease  or  anti-hygienic  conditions,  or  it  is 
mfection  of  the  system  from  cheesy  glands  or  purulent  collections. 

Post-mortem  examinations  in  connection  with  these  recent  discoveries 
demonstrate  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  formatian  of  tubercles  in  the 
luDgs,  spleen,  and  other  viscera,  in  certain  cases,  is  hyperplasia  and  cheesy 
degeneration  of  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands,  whether  or  not  this 

glandular  affection  is  to  be  considered  tubercular.     Thus  in  the  last  two 
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cases  which  I  have  examined  there  were  minute  transparent  tubercles  in 
the  lungs,  some  becoming  yellow,  evidently  of  very  recent  formation,  and 
also  in  one  of  the  cases  in  the  spleen,  while  in  both  cases  the  bronchial 
glands  were  enlarged  and  cheesy,  and  in  one  also  the  mesenteric.  In 
another  case,  occurring  in  the  Child's  Hospital,  the  bronchial  and  mesen- 
teric glands  were  cheesy,  with  all  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera 
healthy,  while  there  were  granulations  nearly  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  due 
to  cell  proliferation,  as  ascertained  by  the  microscope  (tubercular),  in  the 
pia  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  along  its  sides,  and  between  the  hemi- 
spheres. 

Cases  are  less  frequent,  but  are  occasionally  observed,  in  which  retained 
purulent  collections  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  tubercles. 
Thus,  in  1870, 1  presented  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society  the  lungs, 
containing  minute,  recent  tubercles,  removed  from  an  infant,  who  had 
died  when  a  few  months  old.  The  lungs  were  otherwise  healthy,  and 
there  were  no  cheesy  glands,  for  which  a  careful  examination  was  insti- 
tuted ;  but  in  the  left  thigh  was  a  large  deep-seated  abscess,  which  had 
been  detected  a  month  before  death. 

Another,  and  probably  the  most  frequent  local  cause  of  tuberculosis,  is 
cheesy  pneumonia.  Caseous  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory  products 
is  common  in  young  and  feeble  infants  affected  with  pulmonary  inflam- 
mation, and  the  supposition  is  reasonable  that  particles  are  more  readily 
detached  from  a  caseous  mass  in  the  lungs  than  in  most  other  situations. 
Certainly,  in  this  city,  cases  are  not  infrequent  of  young  children  present- 
ing the  history  of  pneumonia,  cheesy  degeneration,  and  finally  tubercles, 
especially  during  epidemics  of  measles. 

General  Anatomical  Characters  op  Tuberculosis. — Analysis 
of  the  blood  of  tubercular  patients  shows  an  increase  in  the  water,  alba- 
men,  fats,  and  white  corpuscles,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  cor- 
puscles. The  fibrin  is  slightly  diminished,  except  in  cases  complicated  by 
inflammation,  in  which  it  may  be  in  excess.  The  chief  interest,  however, 
as  regards  the  anatomical  characters  of  tuberculosis,  pertains  to  the 
tubercle.  The  tubercle  is  as  characteristic  of  tuberculosis  as  the  eruption 
is  of  an  exanthematic  fever.  It  is  produced,  as  already  stated,  by  a  local 
proliferation  or  corpusculation  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  tubercular 
virus  in  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  lymphatics  and  bloodvessels,  which 
is  now  regarded  as  the  mother  soil  of  tubercle,  instead  of  the  cells  of  the 
connective  tissue  as  first  taught.  It  is,  therefore,  a  cell-growth,  and  not 
a  deposit. 

If  we  examine  with  a  microscope  a  thin  section  of  a  recent  tubercle,  we 
will  observe  in  its  peripheral  portion,  in  which  proliferation  was  active  at 
the  time  of  death,  large  mother  cells,  spindle-shaped  fibro-plastic  cells,  and 
small  round  cells,  which  have  been  released  from  the  mother  cells.  This 
zone  of  proliferation  often  has  considerable  extent.     Passing  towards  the 
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central  portion  of  the  tubercle,  we  find  these  small  round  cells  in  great 
abundance.  They  represent  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  tubercle,  since 
the  central  part  is  oldest.  They  are  the  most  numerous  cells  in  the  tu- 
bercle, and  they  have  been  designated  the  tubercle-cells.  They  resemble 
closely  in  appearance  the  smaller  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  normal  cells  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
each  consisting  of  a  single  large  nucleus  surrounded  by  protoplasm.  They 
are  among  the  most  fragile  of  pathological  cells.  The  cells  are  held  to- 
gether by  a  transparent  adhesive  substance,  which  is  firm  and  resisting. 

Every  tubercle  tends  to  undergo  a  molecular  change  by  which  its  trans- 
parence is  lost.  This  consists  in  a  decay  of  the  cells  and  the  intercellular 
substance.  Granules  of  fat  are  deposited  within  them,  and  the  cells  shrivel 
and  disintegrate.  Fragments  of  cells,  and  shrunken  cells,  and  cell-nuclei 
are  thus  produced,  which  Lebert  described  as  the  tubercle-cells,  and  which 
were  accepted  as  such  by  all  observers  till  Virchow  ascertained  their  true 
character.  The  molecular  change  which  I  have  described  commences  in 
the  interior  of  the  tubercle,  and  extends  outward  till  the  whole  tubercle 
becomes  opjique  and  yellow,  and  at  the  same  time  so  friable  as  to  be  readily 
crushed  between  the  fingers.  The  yellow  tubercle  is  therefore  only  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  gray  semi-transparent. 

It  is  evident  that  tubercle  in  its  first  period  possesses  vitality,  and,  like 
all  neoplasms,  has  its  bloodvessels.  These  are  soon  closed  by  coagula  or 
granular  fibrin,  mixed  with  white  blood -corpusclus.  When  the  tubercle 
has  reached  the  yellow  transformation,  it^  vessels  are  no  longer  pervious, 
but  it  is  surrounded  by  a  vascular  zone,  in  which  circulation  continues. 
The  subsequent  history  of  tubercle  is  well  known.  It  is  seldom,  perhaps 
never,  absorbed.  It  softens,  and  henceforth,  as  has  been  said  by  a  Ger- 
man pathologist,  its  history  is  that  of  an  abscess.  It  is  an  irritant,  pro- 
ducing inflammation  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  with  thickening  and 
induration,  and  abundant  production  of  pus-cells,  which  mingle  with  the 
tubercle  elements.  Ulceration  and  discharge  of  the  liquefied  substance 
upon  one  of  the  free  surfaces  is  the  common  result.  In  exceptional  cases, 
instead  of  softening,  the  tubercle  may  undergo  fibroid  degeneration  or 
cretification. 

Anatomical  Characters  in  Infancy  and  Childhood. — The  ana- 
tomical characters  of  tuberculosis  in  the  first  years  of  life  vary  in  certain 
particulars  from  the  form  which  they  present  in  the  adult,  but  after  the  age 
of  three  years  the  differences  are  fewer  and  less  pronounced  than  previously. 
Tubercular  laryngitis,  so  common  in  the  adult,  is  absent  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  under  the  age  of  three  years,  and  when  present  has  little 
btensity  ;   and  ulceration  of  the  larynx  very  seldom  occurs.     This  has 
been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  expectoration  in  young 
children,  the  sputum  being  an  irritant.    Niemeyer,  however,  does  not  con- 
sider the  sputum  of  tuberculosis  sufficiently  irritating  to  cause  laryngitis 
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and  laryngeal  ulceration ;  but  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  mode  of 
causation,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  counterbalance  those  which  have 
been  presented  against  it. 

I  have  never  met  a  case  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  larynx  or  trachea 
in  the  post-mortem  examination  of  young  children,  nor  do  I  recollect  ever 
treating  a  case  in  which  there  was  that  degree  of  dysphonia  which  indi- 
cated ulceration.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  in  more  than  300  necropsies  of 
tubercular  cases,  foiind  no  ulcers  in  the  larynx  or  trachea  under  the  age 
of  three  years ;  8  cases  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten  years,  and  8 
between  ten  and  fourteen  years.  The  ulcers,  whether  seated  in  the  larynx 
or  in  the  trachea — and  they  are  in  most  cases  in  the  former,  since  the  in- 
equalities upon  the  surface  of  the  larynx  favor  the  retention  of  the  sputum 
— are  commonly  small,  superficial,  round  or  elongated,  and  with  little 
thickening  or  inflammation  of  their  borders.  Occurring  in  the  folds  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  as,  for  example,  around  the  vocal  cords,  their  form 
is  usually  elongated. 

Bronchitis  is  not  infrequent.  This  inflammation  is  due  to,  and  dependent 
on,  the  pulmonary  tubercles,  and  is  therefore  most  intense  in  the  part  of 
the  lung  where  the  tubercles  are  most  abundant  and  furthest  advanced. 
Consequently  it  is  more  intense  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  it  may 
be  unilateral.  It  differs  in  this  respect  from  idiopathic  bronchitis,  which 
is  commonly  pretty  uniform  on  the  two  sides.  It  differs  also  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  ulcerations.  The  ulcers  are  round  or 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tubes,  and,  like  those  of  the 
larynx  or  trachea,  are  superficial.  Idiopathic  bronchitis  of  infancy  and 
childhood  does  not  cause  ulceration.  Circumscribed  inflammation  may 
attack  a  bronchial  tube,  as  indeed,  the  trachea,  and  give  rise  to  ulceration 
and  {)erf oration,  from  the  presence  and  pressure  of  a  diseased  lympliatic 
gland  external  to  the  tube.     This  subject  will  be  treated  of  hereafter. 

Lungs It  is  well  known  that  in  the  adult  tubercles  are  always  present 

in  the  lungs,  if  they  occur  in  any  part  of  the  system.  I  have  met  two 
cases  in  which  the  lungs  were  free  from  tubercles  in  36  post-mortem 
examinations  of  children  who  died  of  tuberculosis.  One  of  the  two  was 
an  infant,  but  its  exact  age  is  not  stated  in  the  records.  It  had  cheesy 
degeneration  of  thymus  and  bronchial  glands,  enlargement  of  mesenteric 
glands,  but  without  cheesy  degeneration,  and  disseminated  tubercles  in 
liver  and  spleen.  The  other,  fifteen  months  old  at  death,  had  tubercular 
meningitis,  with  numerous  granulations  upon  the  convexity  of  the  brain, 
and  the  other  usual  lesions  of  meningeal  inflammation,  with  bronchial  and 
mesenteric  glands  slightly  enlarged  and  cheesy,  and  one  of  the  former 
softened.  In  one  case,  then,  in  18,  the  lungs  had  escaped  the  disease. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  they  found  the  lungs  non-tubercular  in  47 
cases  in  312,  and  Hillier  did  in  25  cases  in  160.  In  their  cases,  therefore, 
the  lungs  were  exempt  from  tubercles  in  about  1  case  in  7.     But  it  is  to 
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be  recollected  that  the  statistics  of  these  observers  were  prepared  at  the 
time  when  all  cheesy  degenerations  were  thought  to  be  tubercular,  and 
the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands  are  sometimes  cheesy  when  there  are 
no  tubercles  or  lesions  referable  to  tuberculosis  in  any  other  part  of  the 
system.  I  have  records  of  two  such  cases,  which  I  reject  from  my  statistics 
of  tuberculosis,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  disease  was  anything  else 
than  cheesy  inflammation.  Did  I  include  these  cases,  my  statistics  would 
more  closely  correspond  with  theirs. 

Pulmonary  tubercles  in  children  under  the  age  of  three  years  are,  as  a 
rule,  discreet,  and  disseminated  through  the  lungs.  In  cases  at  this  age, 
which  have  advanced  to  a  fatal  termination,  we  commonly  find  yellow 
tubercles  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  shot  in  the  different  lobes,  many 
still  semi-transparent  if  the  disease  has  been  of  short  duration,  but  if  pro- 
tracted most  of  them  yellow,  and  here  and  there  one  softened  and  sur- 
rounded by  condensed  fibrous  tissue.  Around  the  semi-transparent  or 
gray  tubercles,  many  of  which  were  growing,  and  therefore  were  in  the 
state  of  active  cell  proliferation  at  the  time  of  death,  narrow  vasculai*  zones 
can  often  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye. 

Under  the  age  of  three  years,  tuberculosis  exhibits  but  little  tendency, 
perhaps  none,  to  affect  the  upper  lobes  sooner  or  in  greater  degree  than 
the  lower. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  relating  to  the  site  of  the  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  in  the  cases  which  I  have  examined.  All,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
were  under  the  age  of  three  years : — 

Caiei. 
Tubercles  disseminated  throughout  the  lungs      •        .        .26 
Tnheroles  disseminated  throughout  the  two  upper  lobes      .       3 
Tubercles  disseminated  through  right  middle  lobe  and  left 

lower  lobe  only 1 

Tubercles  disseminated  through  left  upper  lobe  only  .         .       2 
Tubercles  disseminated  (few  and  semi-transparent)  in  left 

lung  only 1 

Tubercles  disseminated  in  three  points  in  right,  and  two  in 

left  lung 1 

No  tubercles  in  lungs  .        • 2 

36 

Between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  years,  statistics  show  that  the 
upper  lobes  are  more  liable  to  tubercles  than  the  lower ;  but  the  difference 
in  liability  is  not  great.  In  many  cases  occurring  in  this  period,  the  dif- 
ferent lobes  are  affected  nearly  simultaneously,  and  not  very  infrequently 
the  upper  lobe  is  the  last  which  is  involved.  In  October,  1866,  I  made 
the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  boy  who  died  in  the  Children's  Service 
of  Charity  Hospital,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  small  scattered  tuber- 
cles were  found  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  while  all  other  portions 
of  these  organs  were  healthy.     Rilliet  and  Barthez,  who  include  in  the 
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same  statistics  all  cases  from  birth  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  found  gray 
semi-transparent  tubercles. 

Cm»8. 

In  the  right  superior  lobe  in 63 

In  the  right  middle  lobe  in  ••*...  43 

In  the  right  lower  lobe  in 55 

In  the  left  superior  lobe  in 65 

In  the  left  inferior  lobe  in 54 

The  same  observers  found  yellow  tubercles  in  the 

Right  superior  lobe  in  .         .        .         .       * .         .         .40 

Right  middle  lobe  in 28 

Right  inferior  lobe  in 39 

Left  superior  lobe  in 35 

Left  inferior  lobe  in 31 

Tubercle,  especially  when  softening  commences,  is  itself  an  irritant, 
exciting  inflammation  around  it.  Inflammation  occurring  from  this  cause 
is  obviously  likely  to  be  protracted,  continuing  for  weeks  or  months, 
unless  the  tubercular  matter  is  eliminated  by  ulceration.  The  highly  vas- 
cular and  delicate  lungs  of  the  young  child  are  very  liable  to  inflammation 
when  they  are  the  seat  of  tubercles,  and  as  the  tubercles  are  disseminated, 
the  pneumonia  is  commonly  more  extensive  than  when  it  occurs  from 
ordinary  causes.  In  fifteen,  or  nearly  one-half  of  my  cases,  there  was 
pneumonia  aflecting  portions  of  one  or  more  lobes,  or  an  entire  lobe. 
From  the  extent  and  position  of  the  solidified  portions,  it  was  obvious 
that  in  most  instances  the  inflammation  originated  from  the  irritating  effect 
of  the  tubercular  matter,  while  in  others  it  was  due  to  hypostatic  conges- 
tion, occurring  in  consequence  of  the  long-continued  recumbent  position  and 
the  feebleness  of  circulation.  In  these  fifteen  cases  the  seat  and  extent  of 
the  inflammation  were  as  follows : — 

Caiei. 

Nearly  entire  right  lung 2    . 

Nearly  entire  middle  and  lower  lobe 1 

Entire  left  upper  lobe 2 

A  considerable  part  of  both  lungs 1 

Posterior  parts  of  both  lower  lobes 4 

Posterior  part  of  left  lung 1 

Left  lower  lobe,  and  right  middle  and  lower  lobes        •         .  1 
Left  upper  lobe  (contained  a  large  cavity)  and  posterior  part 

of  left  lower  lobe 1 

Nodules  of  inflamed  lung  around  tubercles  ....  2 

The  inflammation  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases  was  due  to  hypostasis, 
as  it  occurred  in  depending  portions,  extended  but  little  into  the  lungs, 
and  sustained  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  tubercle.  It  was  in  the  stage 
of  red,  or  more  rarely  of  gray  hepatization. 

In  seven  of  the  cases  there  were  pulmonary  cavities  as  large  in  propor- 
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tion  as  we  ordinarily  find  in  tuberculosis  of  the  adult.  The  seat  of  one 
was  in  the  right  lower  lobe  ;  of  two,  the  left  upper  lobe  ;  of  one,  the  right 
upper  lobe ;  of  another,  the  right  lung,  its  exact  seat  not  stated  ;  and  in 
the  remaining  case  the  cavity,  which  was  the  largest  of  all,  occupied  the 
interior  of  all  three  lobes  on  the  right  side.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of  these 
cavities  may  be  learned  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  records :  1st 
Case.  ^^  A  small  superficial  cavity  communicating  on  one  side  with  a  bron- 
chial tube,  and  on  the  other  side  with  a  small  circumscribed  collection  of 
pus  in  the  pleural  cavity."  2d  Case.  "  Cavity  of  the  size  of  a  hickory- 
nut."  3d  Case.  "  Cavity  of  the  size  of  a  large  hickory-nut."  4th  Case. 
"  Cavity  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter."  5th  case.  "  A  large  ab- 
scess." 6th  Case.  "  The  cavity  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  left  upper  lobe."  7th  Case.  "About  half  the  right  lung  excavated 
into  a  cavity  which  extended  through  the  three  lobes." 

Circumscribed  pleuritis,  produced  by  tubercles  underneath  the  pleura, 
was  observed  in  seven  cases.  It  was  ordinarily  attended  by  little  exuda- 
tion except  the  fibrin,  but  in  one  case  a  sufficient  amount  of  serum  had 
been  exuded  to  compress  considerably  the  lung.  Pus  was  not  observed  in 
any  notable  quantity. 

Emphysema  was  present  in  several  cases,  chiefly  in  the  upper  lobes, 
sometimes  vesicular,  with  fulness  or  bulging  of  the  lung,  an  anaemic  ap- 
pearance of  it,  and  doughy,  inelastic  feel.  In  other  cases  emphysema  was 
interstitial,  producing  little  bladders  of  air  under  the  pleura,  especially 
towards  the  root  of  the  lung,  or  separating  the  lobules  by  wedge-shaped 
or  irregular  interspaces  filled  with  air.  In  one  case  air  had  escaped  from 
an  emphysematous  bladder  into  the  right  pleural  cavity,  causing  pneumo- 
thorax and  collapse  of  the  lung. 

Next  to  the  lungs,  the  bronchial  glands  are  more  frequently  diseased 
than  any  other  organs,  in  the  tuberculosis  of  infancy  and  childhood.^  They 
undergo  the  successive  structural  changes  which  characterize  glandular 
inflammations,  namely,  hyperplasia,  and  more  or  fewer  of  them  cheesy 
degeneration  and  softening.  In  the  state  of  hyperplasia  their  firmness  is 
diminished,  and  they  have  a  pale  fiesh-color.  Cheesy  degeneration  com- 
mences in  one  or  more  points  in  the  gland,  sometimes  in  the  peripheral, 

1  The  term  bronchial  phthisis  has  long  been  applied  to  that  state  in  which  the 
VroDchial  glands  are  enlarged  and  cheesy.  Now  this  glandular  disease,  we  have 
seen,  is  often  the  result  of  inflammation  in  the  strumous  ;  and  while  it  may  be 
the  canse  of  tubercular  infection,  is  probably  not,  in  most  instances,  tubercular 
itself.  But  microscopy  has  not  yet  drawn  the  distinction  between  the  cells  of 
Ijmphatic  glands,  which  cause  the  enlargement  by  proliferation  when  the  glands 
ire  inflamed,  and  the  cells  of  the  tubercular  neoplasm.  They  seem  alike  in  the 
field  of  the  microscope.  Therefore  it  seems  proper  not  to  attempt  to  distinguish 
icrofaloas  glands  from  tubercular,  when  they  occur  in  a  patient  aflfected  by  tuber- 
eolosis. 
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sometimes  in  the  central  portion,  and  it  exten^ds  till  the  whole  gland  pre-, 
sents  the  well-known  cheesy  appearance.  When  the  gland  softens,  the 
thick  liquid  presents  a  puriform  appearance,  consisting  of  amorphous  mat- 
ter, fatty  particles,  and  the  shrivelled  and  disintegrated  cells  of  the  gland. 
Soon  pus-cells  occur,  and  their  number  increases. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  the  bronchial  glands  were  tubercular  in 
249  cases  in  children,  while  the  lungs  were  tubercular  in  265  cases.  All 
cheesy  glands,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  they  considered  tubercular.  In  4  of 
the  36  cases  which  I  have  examined,  no  record  was  preserved  of  the  state 
of  the  bronchial  glands ;  in  one  case  there  was  no  perceptible  hyperplasia 
and  no  cheesy  degeneration  ;  in  two  there  was  hyperplasia,  but  no  cheesy 
degeneration,  while  in  the  remaining  twenty-nine  cases  there  was  cheesy 
degeneration  of  more  or  fewer  of  the  enlarged  glands,  or  parts  of  them, 
with  occasional  softening.  In  the  fact  that  the  bronchial  glands  are 
enlarged  and  caseous,  we  have  an  explanation  in  part  of  the  fact,  that 
the  symptoms  in  the  tuberculosis  of  young  children  differ  from  those  in 
the  adult,  since  Louis  found  the  bronchial  glands  involved  in  only 
twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  adult  cases  of  tuberculosis  which  he  exam- 
ined, and  Lombard  in  only  nine  per  cent.  A  gland  pressing  upon  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  or  pneumogastric  nerve,  or  the  trachea,  may  give 
rise  to  dyspncea  and  a  cough  ;  or  on  the  desceftdiug  vena  cava  or  one  of 
the  venae  innominatie,  to  congestion  of  the  brain  and  meninges,  intra- 
cranial serous  effusion,  and  even  thrombosis  in  the  cranial  sinuses.  The 
fact  that  a  softened  bronchial  gland  not  infrequently  is  eliminated  from 
the  system,  by  ulceration,  into  a  bronchial  tube  or  the  trachea,  is  well 
known.  In  one  case  which  I  observed  the  ulceration  had  destroyed  por- 
tions of  three  of  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  a  bronchus,  and  the  aperture 
was  plugged  by  a  cheesy  fragment  of  a  softened  gland  which  protruded. 
Occasionally,  it  is  stated  by  authors,  the  ulceration  is  into  one  of  the 
large  vessels  of  the  mediastinum,  or  even  into  the  oesophagus. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  bronchial  phthisis,  as  it  commonly  oc- 
curs. This  case,  which  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  statistics,  was 
seen  almost  daily  by  me  during  its  entire  progress.  On  September  3d, 
1874,  I  examined  an  infant  in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  who  had 
wheezing  respiration  during  the  last  eight  days.  The  wheezing  occurred 
both  on  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  also,  though  less  pronounced,  dur- 
ing sleep  ;  pulse  96,  respiration  40,  temperature  normal.  Its  mother,  who 
had  charge  of  it,  and  had  till  recently  wet-nursed  it,  had  had  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis  for  several  months.  The  child  was  pallid,  and 
its  flesh  was  soft  and  flabby.  The  fauces  were  perhaps  a  little  redder  than 
usual,  but  were  otherwise  normal,  and  a  careful  exploration  of  the  chest  re- 
vealed no  cause  of  the  embarrassed  respiration.  Auscultation  and  percussion 
gave  a  negative  result.  In  the  latter  part  of  September  a  troublesome 
diarrhoea  occurred,  which  continued  more  or  less  till  near  death.     The 
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temperature  on  September  28tli,  October  8th,  10th,  and  11th,  was  100^°, 
100°,  D9i°,iind  100°.    The  pulse  on  October  10th  and  11th  waa  120  and 


over  the  upper  part  of  the 
I  the  other  aide,  though  the 


Fio.  11. 


126.  On  October  8th  the  percussion-so 
right  lung  seemed  samewliat  duller  tlia 
rtispiration  was  not  observed  to  be 
noinblj  changed  in  the  area  of  the 
dulness.  There  was  but  little  cough 
during  the  entire  sickness.  Death 
occurred  on  October  20th.  At  the 
autopsy  the  bronchial  glands  were 
found  enlarged  and  cheesy,  and  un- 
derneath the  right  bronchus,  near  the 
bifurcation,  was  a  softened,  almost 
diffluent  gland,  as  large  as  a  small 
hickory-nut,  and  compressing  the 
bronchus.  This,  no  douht,  had  pro- 
duced the  wheezing  respiration,  which 
bad  been  the  chief  local  eyraplom. 
The  lungs,  spleen,  and  in  less  degree 

the  liver,  contained  numerous  small  miliary  tubercles.  Certain  of  the 
mesenteric  glands  were  also  cheesy,  but  to  less  extent  than  the  bronchial. 
The  disease  of  the  bronchial  glands  was  evidently  primary,  the  tubercles  of 
thp  lungs  and  iihdominaj  organs  being  apparently  quite  recent.  The  ac- 
companying woodcut,  IVom  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Mason,  the  photographer 
at  Bellevue  Hospital,  reprtreents  a  posterior  view  of  the  lungs  and  air- 


In  no  cose  have  I  found  tubercles  in  the  heart  or  pericardium,  though 
they  have  been  observed  in  rare  instances  in  the  latter.  The  mesenteric 
glands  were  enlarged  by  liy[>erplnsift,  and  more  or  less  cheesy,  in  30  cases ; 
in  (heir  normal  state,  to  apjiearaiice,  in  two  cases,  and  in  the  remaining 
four  cases  their  condition  was  not  stated.  In  most  of  tlie  cases  the  mesen- 
teric glands  were  smaller  and  less  clieesy  than  the  bronchial,  but  m  a  few 
instances  they  were  larger  than  the  bronchial  and  more  cheesy 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  as  bearing  on  the  causative  relation  of  these 
gUnds  to  tubercles,  that  not  infrequently  the  amount  of  hyperplasia  and 
cheesy  degeneration  of  the  former  was  very  considerable,  while  the  tuber- 
cles in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere  were  small,  even  minute,  semi -transparent, 
ind  evidently  of  recent  formation. 

Abdomin'al  ViHCERA. — In  children,  tubercles  in  the  solid  organs  of 
Ibe  Kbdomen  rarely  give  rise  to  appreciable  symptoms,  as  they  are  small 
ind  diswini Dated,  not  impairing  materially  the  function  of  the  part  in 
irbich  they  are  located.  On  the  other  hand,  peritoneal  and  intestinal 
tubercles,  and  the  enlarged  and  cheesy  mesenteric  glands,  give  rise  to 
iTmptoms  which  require  description.     The  most  frequent  seat  of  perito- 
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neal  tubercles  is  upon  the  attached  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  where  they 
are  formed  from  the  connective  tissue.  They  are  distinctly  seen  through 
the  peritoneum,  and  cause  some  prominence  of  it.  Exceptionally  their 
scat  is  upon  its  free  surface.  Every  portion  of  the  peritoneum,  whether 
visceral,  parietal,  or  omental,  is  liable  to  tubercles,  but  general  tuberculi- 
zation of  so  extensive  a  surface  does  not  occur  in  any  one  case.  The  tu- 
bercles are  spherical  or  lenticular,  and  most  of  them  small.  Sometimes 
they  are  very  numerous,  but  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  They  are 
gray  or  yellow,  according  to  the  age.  Peritoneal  tubercles  often  produce 
circumscribed  peritonitis,  causing  adhesion  of  opposite  surfaces.  The  tuber- 
cles in  themselves  cannot  be  detected  by  palpation  ;  but  masses  or  plaques 
composed  of  tubercles  and  inflammatory  products  are  sometimes  so  large 
that  they  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis  are  attributable,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  peritonitis.  Among  them  may  be  enumerated  abdominal  ten- 
derness or  pain,  meteorism,  ascites — usually  slight — and  derangement  of 
the  bowels,  commonly  diarrhoea.  As  tubercles  in  this  situation  occur,  in 
most  cases,  subsequently  to  tubercles  elsewhere,  the  symptoms  which  have 
been  described  are  associated  with  and  are  subordinate  to  others. 

Stomach  and  Intestines, — The  most  common  seat  of  gastro-intestinal 
tubercles  is  the  small  intestine,  and  more  frequently  its  lower  portion, 
near  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  than  its  upper  or  central.  They  are  rare  in  the 
duodenum  or  contiguous  part  of  the  jejunum.  They  are  developed  ordi- 
narily in  the  connective  tissue,  either  that  lying  under  the  mucous  or  the 
serous  surface. 

Gastro-intestinal  tubercles  are  often  accompanied  by  ulceration  of  the 
adjacent  mucous  membmne.  But  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  there  is 
probably  no  Ciiusative  relation  of  the  tubercles  to  the  ulcers,  for  ulcera- 
tion of  this  membrane  is  not  infrequent  in  the  tuberculosis  of  children, 
when  there  are  no  tubercles  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  The 
following  statistic^  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  relating  to  this  point,  will  aid 
in  an  understanding  of  the  symptoms  : — 

Tubercles  in  walls  of  stomach,  7  cases,    i  ^^^^  "^^"»  ^  °^®^- 

K  without    **    1  case. 

Ulcers  of  gastric  mucous  membrane,  without  gastric  tubercles,  14  cases. 

m  -u      1      .  11  •  *    *•         oo  ( with  ulcers,  70  cases. 

Tubercles  in  small  intestines,  82  cases,    \  ' 

'  '    (without    **    12     ** 

Ulcers  without  tubercles  in  small  intestines,  51  cases. 

m  «       1      •    I  'Li.-         ir  (with  ulcers,  10  cases. 

Tubercles  m  large  intestines,  15  cases,     <  «  v^    , 

'     (without    "      5     " 
Ulcers  in  large  intestine,  without  tubercles,  47  cases. 

Tlie  ulcers  have  vascular,  thickened,  and  iniiltrated  borders.  Their 
diameters  vary  from  a  line  to  half  an  inch  or  more,  and  their  general  form 
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19  circular,  or,  if  two  or  more  unite,  irregular.  Tubercular  ulcers  of  the 
Momach  are  mostly  in  the  great  curvature,  those  of  the  small  intestines  in 
the  ileum  and  lower  part  of  the  jejunum,  and  those  of  the  large  intestine 
in  the  ciecum. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  the  principal  abdominal  viscera 
in  the  36  cases  : — 

Lirer.  Spleen.  Kiduejs. 

Tubercular 12  22              1 

Non-tnbercular 16  6            21 

Not  stated 8  8            14 

Fatty 6  0             0 

In  no  instance  did  I  observe  tubercular  softening  in  the  abdominal 
organs,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  tubercles  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
kidneys  were  still  in  the  first  stage.  In  the  five  cases  in  which  the  liver 
was  recorded  fatty,  this  state  of  the  oi'gan  was  obvious  to  the  sight,  as  it 
is  in  tuberculosis  of  tlie  adult.  A  moderate  excess  of  fat  in  the  hepatic 
cells  may  have  been  present  in  some  of  the  other  cas(*s,  but  it  was  not 
sUtficient  to  be  appreciable  without  the  microscope.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  in  the  five  cases  in  which  the  liver  was  recorded  fatty,  this  organ 
contained  no  tubercles.  The  spleen  is  seen  to  have  been  the  most  frequent 
seat  of  tubercles  of  all  the  viscera,  except  the  lungs.  In  fourteen  cases 
the  intestines  were  examined;  and,  in  five,  tubercles  discovered  develo|)ed 
in  their  connective  tissue.  The  intestinal  tubercles  were  small,  and  ulcera- 
tion had  occurred  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  covered  them. 

The  brain  was  examined  in  fifteen  cases.     In  twelve  cases  the  amount 

of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  varied  from  Jss  to  J  v,  by  estimation.    In  two  others 

the  records  state  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  this  fluid,  the 

exact  quantity  not  being  given,  while  in  the  remaining  case  congestion  of 

the  brain  and  meninges  was  noticed,  but  nothing  was  recorded  in  regard 

to  the  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  liquid.    The  increase  of  the  cerebro-spinal 

fluid  in  tuberculosis  is  attributable  to  wasting  of  the  brain,  a  hydrocephalut 

(X  vacuo,  and  in  some  cases  to  passive  congestion  and  serous  transudation, 

due  to  feeble  circulation,  or  obstructed  flow  from  the  pressure  of  bronchial 

glands  on  the  vessels  within  the  thorax,  as  already  stated. 

Tubercles  were  present  in  the  pia  mater  in  three  cases :  in  two  with 
fibrinous  exudation ;  in  the  other  without  fibrin  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
flammation. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  tuberculosis  of  children  arise  in  part 
from  the  diathesis,  and  in  part  from  the  tubercles.  Before  the  period  of 
tubercles,  there  are  signs  of  failing  health,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  flabbi- 
ness  of  the  soft  parts,  or  emaciation,  lassitude,  and  loss  of  strength.  These 
symptoms  continue  after  the  formation  of  tubercles,  and  increase. 

The  features  are  ordinarily  pallid,  but  during  the  paroxysms  of  fever, 
to  which  tubercular  patients  are  subject,  they  may  be  flushed.     Lividity 
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of  the  features,  due  to  imperfect  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  occurs,  if 
there  are  enlarged  bronchial  glands  which  compress  the  vessels  within  the 
thorax,  or  if  there  is  extensive  pulmonary  tuberculization,  or  pulmonary 
tuberculization,  whether  extensive  or  not,  which  is  complicated  by  capil- 
lary bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

The  skin  is  nearly  natural,  or  it  loses  its  flexibility  and  softness,  and 
becomes  dry  and  rough.  In  some  patients  there  is,  at  times,  general  or 
partial  furfuraceous  desquamation  of  the  skin,  due  to  exaggerated  develop- 
ment of  the  epidermis.  Children,  like  adults,  notwithstanding  the  general 
dryness  of  the  surface,  are  liable  to  perspirations  at  night  and  in  sleep. 
This  symptom  is  less  frequent  at  tlie  commencement  than  at  an  advanced 
period,  and  in  acute  than  in  chronic  cases,  in  the  very  young,  namely, 
those  under  three  or  four  months,  than  in  older  children.  It  is  more 
abundant  about  the  head  and  limbs  than  elsewhere,  and  is  sometimes  con- 
fined to  these  parts. 

Anasarca  is  not  infrequent.  It  sometimes  arises  from  obstructed  circu- 
lation, in  consequence  of  compression  of  the  thoracic  vessels  by  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands ;  in  other  cases  it  is  due  to  diminished  plasticity  of  the 
blood,  a  result  of  the  tubercular  cachexia.  The  latter  is  the  more  com- 
mon cause.  It  is  not  an  important  symptom,  on  account  of  the  small 
amount  of  serous  transudation,  and  the  character  of  the  parts  in  which  it 
occurs. 

Emaciation,  already  alluded  to,  is  early,  constant,  and  progressive. 
Under  the  age  of  six  or  eight  months  it  is  less  marked  than  in  older  chil- 
dren, many  preserving  considerable  rotundity  of  features  and  form  even  in 
advanced  tuberculosis.  The  failure  of  the  strength  corresponds  in  amount 
and  progress  with  the  emaciation.  Slight  at  first,  and  exhibited  only  by 
a  degree  of  lassitude,  it  gradually  increases,  till  for  weeks  before  death  the 
little  patient  is  fatigued  by  the  ordinary  muscular  movements,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  keet  quiet. 

The  nervous  system  is  not  ordinarily  affected  except  in  cases  of  intra- 
cranial tubercles.  In  acute  tuberculosis,  or  tuberculosis  complicated  by 
severe  inflammation,  there  may  be  agitation  and  delirium,  especially  at 
night. 

In  most  patients  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  buccal  cavity  presents  its 
normal  appearance,  with  the  exception  of  a  moist  fur  upon  the  tongue, 
and  a  paler  hue  than  normal  of  its  surface  generally.  In  acute  tuber- 
culosis, and  in  cases  complicated  by  inflammation,  the  tongue  is  sometimes 
dry  and  brown.  The  appetite  may  be  normal  till  the  close  of  life,  or  it  is 
poor  or  changeable.  Occasionally  it  is  increased,  although  the  disease  is 
progressing.  The  bowels  are  regular  or  relaxed.  Diarrhoea  may  be  a 
prominent  symptom,  even  when  there  are  no  intestinal  tubercles  or  ulcer- 
ation.    Meteorism  and  fulness  of  the  abdomen  are  common. 

Fever,  constant,  but  usually  with  evening  exacerbation,  is  rarely  absent 
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It  continues  for  weeks  or  months.  During  the  exacerbation  the  pulse  rises 
to  120,  140,  or  even  to  180  beats  per  minute,  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
exaltation  of  the  tem{>erature,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  without 
inflammatory  complication,  ranges  from  100°  to  102°  or  103°.  The  fever 
is  a  symptom  of  diagnostic  value  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
though  it  does  not  indicate  the  seat  of  the  tubercles. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  now  described,  there  are  special  symptoms, 
due  to  tuberculization  of  the  different  organs.  In  young  children,  on 
account  of  the  fact  already  referred  to,  namely,  the  tendency  to  a  generali- 
zation of  tubercles,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  blending  of  the  symptoms  which 
arise  from  diflTerent  organs,  but  with  care  it  is  not  difficult  in  most  in- 
stances to  isolate  and  refer  them  to  their  proper  source.  The  following 
are  the  symptoms  which  arise  from  tuberculization  of  the  more  important 
organs. 

Encephalon. — The  symptoms  produced  by  tubercles  of  the  encepha- 
lon  vary  according  to  their  seat  and  size,  and  the  structural  changes  in 
surrounding  parts  to  which  they  give  rise.  Meningeal  tubercles,  which 
are  located  for  the  most  part  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  and  by 
preference  along  the  course  of  the  small  arteries,  are  ordinarily  small, 
not  more  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and  they  may  remain  latent  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  they  sooner  or  later 
cause  meningitis,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  well  known  and  need  not  be 
described.  But  tubercles  in  this  situation  do  sometimes  give  rise  to  symp- 
toms when  there  is  no  meningeal  inflammation.  They  occasion  congestion 
of  the  surrounding  vessels,  and  serous  transudation,  and,  if  develoj>ed  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  pia  mater,  they  may  produce  symptoms  by  en- 
croaching upon  and  irritating  the  brain  ;  for  they  are  sometimes  so  much 
imbedded  in  the  convolutions  that  careful  examination  is  required  in  order 
to  determine  that  they  are  meningeal,  and  not  cerebral.  Among  these 
symptoms  may  be  mentioned  headache,  frontal  or  occipital,  sometimes 
intermittent,  nausea,  melancholy,  and  in  certain  cases  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  the  serous  transudation. 

The  symptoms  of  cerebral  are  in  part  similar  to  those  of  meningeal 
tubercles,  but  in  most  cases  others  of  a  neuropathic  character  are  present, 
which  serve  for  dilFerential  diagnosis.  The  differences  as  regards  the 
symptoms  of  different  patients  affected  with  cerebral  tubercles  are  attri- 
butable in  part  to  the  fact  that  their  size  and  rapidity  of  growth  vary,  but 
more  to  the  diflference  in  their  seat ;  for  any  part  of  the  brain  may  be  the 
seat  of  tuliercles,  though  certain  portions,  as  the  cerebellum,  are  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  others. 

The  child  with  cerebral  tubercles  is  quiet,  but  irritable  and  easily  ex- 
cited. Delirium  is  not  common,  but  many  before  the  clos<}  of  life  exhibit 
a  degree  of  mental  dulness.  The  headache,  common  in  cases  of  cerebral 
IS  well  as  meningeal  tubercles,  may  be  nearly  general,  or  it  is  frontal, 
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parietal,  or  occipital,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  tubercles.     It  is  often 
lancinating,  often  intermittent. 

Clonic  convulsions  occur  towards  the  close  of  life.  Exceptionally  they 
are  among  the  earliest  symptoms.  Observations  have  failed  to  establish 
any  relation  between  the  seat  of  the  tubercles  and  the  localization  of  the 
convulsions.  The  convulsions  may  be  unilateral,  while  the  tubercles  are 
in  both  hemispheres ;  or  general,  while  the  tubercles  are  on  one  side  only. 

The  severity  and  duration  of  the  convulsive  attacks,  and  the  frequency 
of  their  occurretice  in  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  vary  greatly  in  different 
patients.  They  have  been  attributed  to  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance, 
which  sometimes  occurs  immediately  around  the  tubercles,  to  local  conger 
tions  excited  by  them,  and  also  to  serous  effusions  in  the  ventricles.  The 
convulsions,  sooner  or  later,  end  in  paralysis  or  coma. 

Contraction,  or  tonic  convulsion  of  certain  muscles,  is  sometimes  ob- 
served. Its  most  frequent  seat  is  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  of  one  or 
both  of  the  lower  extremities.  It  is  a  late  symptom.  It  occurs  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  softening  around  the  tubercles,  and  usually  in  the 
muscles  of  the  opposite  side. 

Paralysis  is  also  a  late,  but  not  an  infrequent  symptom.  It  is  preceded 
by  headache,  and  sometimes,  as  already  stated,  by  convulsions.  Occurring 
as  a  symptom  of  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  it  is  due  either  to  pressure  on 
a  cranial  nerve,  or  to  compression  and  perhaps  softening  of  the  cerebral 
substance.  The  paralysis  may  be  paraplegic,  commencing  as  feebleness 
of  the  lower  extremities,  and  increasing  until  it  becomes  complete,  or  a 
more  or  less  complete  hemiplegia.  In  paraplegia  due  to  tubercles  of  the 
brain,  the  cerebellum  is,  as  a  rule,  their  seat,  while  paralysis  of  one  side, 
or  of  certain  muscles  of  one  side,  indicates  tubercles  of  the  opposite  cere- 
bral hemisphere  ;  but  there  are  exceptions.  Paralysis  of  the  third  cranial 
nerve  gives  rise  to  ptosis,  of  the  sixth  to  paralysis  of  the  external  motor 
nerves  of  the  eye,  and  therefore  to  internal  strabismus. 

Feebleness  or  loss  of  vision,  inequality,  oscillation,  and  finally  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  are  not  infrequent  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  of  the  brain, 
and  they  possess  great  diagnostic  value.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
causing  amaurosis,  sometimes  results  from  tubercles  as  well  as  other 
tumors  of  the  brain.  Atrophy  of  this  nerve  occurs  not  only  when  the 
tubercles  are  so  located  as  to  press  on  the  optic  tract,  in  which  case  the 
explanation  is  apparent,  but  also,  in  certain  patients,  when  the  tubercles 
are  in  other  parts  of  the  brain.  In  these  last  cases  it  is  thought  by  Brown- 
S^quard  and  others  that  the  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  nerve  is  due  to 
contraction  of  its  nutrient  vessels,  produced  by  the  tubercles  through  reflex 
action. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  respiratory, 
circulatory,  and  digestive  systems  are  either  absent  or  are  quite  subordi- 
nate to  those  of  a  neuropathic  character.     Slowness  of  the  pulse,  with  or 
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without  intermittence,  has  sometimes  been  observed,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
symptom  of  some  diagnostic  value.  Towards  the  close  of  life  both  pulse 
and  respiration  are  apt  to  be  accelerated.  Vomiting,  constipation,  and 
retraction  of  the  abdomen,  which  are  so  common  in  meningitis,  are  only 
occasional  symptoms. 

Bronchial  Glands. — During  the  progress  of  tuberculosis,  hyperplasia, 
cheesy  degeneration,  and  softening  may  occur  of  various  lymphatic  glands 
throughout  the  body,  but  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  are  not  only  those 
which  are  most  frequently  affected,  but  they  are  the  only  glands,  unless 
in  exceptional  instances,  which  materially  increase  the  danger  or  give 
rise  to  special  symptoms.  These  symptoms  either  have  a  mechanical 
cause,  namely,,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  enlarged  glands  on  contiguous 
parts,  or  they  are  due  to  softening  of  the  glands  and  consecutive  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration. 

The  following  are  the  princijial  symptoms  due  to  compression.  Some  of 
them  are  not  infrequent ;  others  are  rare.  Compression  of  the  pulmonary 
veins  retards  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  auricle,  giving 
rise  to  congestion,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  with  san- 
guineous extraviisations  into  the  lung-substance,  congestion  of  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart,  hepatic  veins,  and  of  the  systemic  capillaries  gene- 
rally. Compression  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  or  of  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal, which  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  modifies  the  voice, 
and  produces  a  cough  which  is  apt  to  be  spasmodic.  The  cough  resem- 
bles that  of  pertussis,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  it,  but  it  is  not  so  violent 
or  protracted.  The  voice,  clear  and  natural  at  first,  becomes  by  degrees 
hoarse  or  feeble  from  deficient  innervation  of  the  laryngeal  muscles. 

An  enlarged  gland,  or  mass  of  glands,  lying  against  the  trachea  or  one 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  (this  may  occur  with  tul>es  up  to  the  third  or  fourth 
division),  and  pressing  its  walls  inward,  obviously  obstructs  more  or  less 
the  current  of  air.  If  there  is  considerable  obstruction,  a  loud  sonorous 
rale  is  produced,  which  is  heard  distinctly  at  a  distance  from  the  chest, 
obscuring  other  rales.  It  is  loudest  when  the  patient  is  agitated,  and  it 
sometimes  intermits.  Feeble  respiratory  murmur,  dyspncca,  and  a  cough 
are  not  infrequent  in  bronchial  phthisis.  Diminished  intensity  of  the 
respiratory  murmur  is  general  or  partial,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  com- 
pression. It  has  been  most  frequently  observed  at  the  summit  of  the  lungs. 
In  certain  patients  this  symptom  is  not  constant,  the  respinition  being  for 
a  time  feeble  and  then  normal.  The  dy8pna?a  may  be  a  prominent  and 
distressing  symptom,  the  alae  nasi  dilating,  and  the  infra-mammary  region 
sinking  with  each  inspiration.  The  cough  which  occurs  when  a  gland 
presses  on  the  trachea  or  bronchial  tube,  is  due  to  the  tracheitis  or  bron- 
chitis to  which  the  pressure  gives  rise.  If  ulceration  occur  at  the  point  of 
pressure,  the  cough  continues  as  long  as  the  ulcer  remjiins.  Compression 
of  the  large  veins  within  the  thorax,  which  return  blood  from  the  head 
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Improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient  aSectci!  with  hronchtfl 
phthisis  is  not  unusual.  It  may  be  permanent,  but  in  most  patients  it  i^ 
temporary,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  symplot 
as  before,  Tlie  improvement  is  due  to  softening  and  elimination  of  i 
gland  which  hud  given  rise  to  symptoms  by  its  mechanical  eflect,  a 
the  inflammation  which  it  had  excited. 

Physical  Sigks. — These  ai'e  alisent  or  obscure  in  the  incipient diee 
when  the  glands  ore  small,  and  they  are  most  marked  in  those  t 
which  the  glands  are  »o  large  as  to  press  on  the  thoracic  wuUs,  since  t 
glands  then  become  the  medium  lor  ttie  transmission  of  sounds  to  th 
Tlie  part  of  the  thorax  against  wliich  they  most  frequently  prew  i 
dorsal  vertebnr,  from  the  first  to  the  sixth,  and  each  side  of  tlie  vertebr* 
and  less  frequently  the  upper  third  of  the  sternum.     The  physical  i 
are  dulncss  on  percussion  over  the  interscapular  space,  and  perliajts,  thi 
to  a  less  extent,  over  the  upiier  part  of  the  sternum,  and  bronchial  resfH 
ration  in  the  same  situations.     Occasionally  a  bruit  can  be  detected,  d 
to  ihe  presfun;  of  &  giund  uii  one  of  the  large  veeseb  of  the  cheat. 

LuKGs A  congli  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  persistent  of  the  8yroi>».l 

toms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  is  so  rarely  absent,  that  those  tt^ 
largest  experience  do  not  meet  with  more  than  one  or  two  such  c 
varies  in  severity  and  frequency.  If  the  tuberculosis  is  acute  and  ittKM 
course  rapid,  the  cough,  even  from  its  commencement,  is  fretfuent,  so  as  te:] 
weary  the  patient  and  deprive  him  of  needed  rest.  But  in  ordinary  cnaes^  I 
namely,  when  the  disease  is  chronic,  the  cough  commences  gradually,  i 
tractinj;  little  Htlention  by  its  infretpieiicy,  but  becoming  more  frcquealj 
and  painful  sm  the  malady  advances. 

Ordinarily  the  cough  is  dry  in  the  first  weeks  or  months. 
looser  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  from  the  greater  amount  of  bronchialtj 
inflammation.   In  exceptional  instances  the  cough  has  a  s[iasmodic 
tor,  like  that  produced  by  pressure  of  an  enlarged  bronchial  gland  < 
pneumt^aslric  or  recurrent  laryngeal  n 
inulation  of  viscid  mucus  in  one  or  moi 
dilated  portions  of  them,  from  which  ii 

The  respiration  in  pulmonary  tHl)ei 
to  the  degree  of  tuberculization.     TubercuUeation  of  a  considerable  [ 
of  both  lungs  gives  rise  to  dyspntca,  eH|)ecially  when,  as  is  ordinarily  H 
Cflse,  bronchial,  pulmonary,  or  pleuritic    inflammation    has   Bupe 
Fneumonitis  or  pleuritis  8;ives  rise  to  the  expiratory  moan,  and  t 
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inflammations,  when  induced  by  tubercles,  are  protracted,  this  symptom 
may  continue  for  weeks  or  months. 

Patients  under  the  age  of  six  years  do  not  expectorate,  or  but  rarely. 
After  this  age  expectoration  is  not  common  in  the  commencement  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  but  in  the  confirmed  disease  it  is  a  pretty  constant 
attendant  of  the  cough.  Hemoptysis  is  also  rare  under  the  age  of  six 
years,  and  less  frequent  subsequently  than  in  the  adult.  It  is  most  apt  to 
occur  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  already  passive  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  enlarged  bronchial  glands  in  the  man- 
ner already  described.  Patients  old  enough  to  make  known  the  subjective 
symptoms,  sometimes  complain  of  fugitive  pains  under  the  sternum  or 
between  the  shoulders. 

In  young  children  the  physical  signs  of  incipient  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis are  wanting,  or  are  so  obscure  as  not  to  be  readily  recognized.  This 
is  due  to  the  small  size  and  dissemination  of  the  tubercles.  In  older 
children  the  physical  signs  appear  early,  and  are  readily  recognized, 
because,  as  a  rule,  the  tubercles  are  aggregated,  and  are  more  frequently 
at  the  apices  of  the  lungs  than  elsewhere,  as  in  the  adult.  In  the  ad- 
vanced  disease,  whether  in  infancy  or  childhood,  when  inflammation  and 
more  or  less  destruction  of  the  lung-substance  have  occurred,  the  physical 
signs,  so  far  from  being  obscure,  enable  us  in  most  cases,  in  connection 
with  the  history,  to  make  an  immediate  and  positive  diagnosis. 

In  young  children  aflfected  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  irregular 
and  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs  produces  by  degrees  changes  in  the 
shape  of  the  thorax,  which  are  apparent  on  inspection.  In  some,  the  lungs 
being  habitually  im|)erfectly  inflated,  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs  is  increased, 
and  the  thorax  consequently  elongated,  while  its  antero-posterior  and  trans- 
verse diameters  are  diminished.  This  obviously  increases  the  convexity 
or  arch  of  the  diaphragm,  so  that  this  muscle  sometimes  lies  against  the 
thoracic  walls  as  high  as  the  ninth  or  even  eighth  rib.  If  the  costal  car- 
tilages are  yielding,  there  is  anterior  flattening  of  the  chest  and  depression 
of  the  sternum ;  if  they  are  firm,  on  account  of  the  more  advanced  age 
the  chest  remains  circular. 

Another  shape  of  the  thorax  is  not  infrequent  in  feeble  tubercular 
children,  especially  infants,  who  have  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of 
bronchitis.  It  occurs  also  in  the  non-tubercular,  if  the  conditions  which 
favor  it  are  present.  The  conditions  are,  on  the  one  hand,  feebleness  of 
the  patient,  with  diminished  force  of  respiration  and  impaired  resiliency 
of  the  ribs ;  and,  on  the  other,  obstruction  by  mucus  of  one  or  more  of 
the  bronchial  tubes.  Occlusion  more  or  less  complete,  of  a  bronchial  tube, 
and  consequent  obstruction  to  the  current  of  air,  produce  a  corresponding 
degree  of  collapse  in  the  proportion  of  lung  to  which  the  tube  leads.  The 
portions  which  collapse  are,  in  most  cases,  the  lower  lobes,  and  the  thin 
anterior  margins  of  the  upper  lobes.     This  causes  lateral  depression  of  the 
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lower  ribs,  except  such  as  are  pressed  outward  by  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  an  anterior  projection  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  The  shape 
of  the  thorax  in  these  cases  differs  from  that  in  rachitis,  in  the  fact  that 
the  lateral  depression  does  not  extend  to  the  upper  ribs,  nor  does  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum  project. 

Certain  precautions  should  be  observed  in  examining  the  chest  by  per- 
cussion and  auscultation.  The  child  should  sit  or  recline,  with  the  arms 
and  shoulders  in  the  same  position,  and  the  axis  of  the  trunk  straight. 
Inclination  of  the  trunk  to  either  side,  raising  or  depressing  a  shoulder 
may  produce  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  two  sides  as  regards  the 
physical  signs.  Percussion  of  the  two  sides  should  be  practised  at  the 
same  stage  of  respiration.  A  slight  difference  in  the  degree  of  resonance 
does  not  afford  proof  of  disease,  unless  it  is  observed  at  different  exami- 
nations ;  for,  in  feeble  children,  it  often  happens  that  all  portions  of  the 
lungs  do  not  expand  alike,  so  that  where  we  have  noticed  slight  dulness 
at  one  visit,  it  may  by  the  next  have  disappeared,  or  even  at  the  same  visit 
if  forcible  inspirations  are  excited. 

The  physical  signs  ascertained  by  palpation,  auscultation,  and  percussion 
are,  as  in  the  adult,  vocal  fremitus,  bronchial  respiration,  bronchophony, 
and  dulness  on  percussion.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  tubercles  are 
mainly  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  diminished  expansion  of  the  infra-cla- 
vicular region  is  observed  during  inspiration,  and  this  part  of  the  thoracic 
wall  is  permanently  depressed,  so  that  the  clavicles  are  unusually  promi- 
nent. If  there  is  emphysema,  this  flattening  does  not  occur,  or  is  slight. 
Dulness  on  percussion,  though  more  frequently  observed  in  the  infra- 
clavicular region  than  elsewhere,  may  be  present  in  different  isolated 
places.  If  pneumonia  su|>ervene,  the  dulness  not  infrequently  extends 
over  a  considerable  part  of  one  lung.  The  cracked-pot  sound  is  often  ob- 
served on  percussion,  but  it  possesses  no  diagnostic  value.  It  can  be  pro- 
duced, when  there  is  no  pulmonary  disease,  by  percussing  over  a  bronchus. 

Bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony  are  important  signs,  as  indi- 
cating solidification  of  the  lung,  but  they  do  not  show  whether  the  solidi- 
fication is  tubercular  or  pneumonic,  or  the  two  conjoined.  This  must  be 
determined  by  the  history  of  the  case,  the  extent  of  surface  over  which 
these  signs  are  heard,  and  their  persistence.  When  the  tubercles  begin  to 
soften,  and  the  lung-tissue  breiiks  up,  moist  rales  appear,  often  hoarse  and 
gurgling,  obscuring  the  bronchial  respiration.  A  cavity  in  the  lung,  or 
pneumothorax,  is  attended  by  the  same  physical  signs  as  in  the  adult. 

Pleura Little  need  be  said  in  reference  to  the  symptoms  and  physical 

signs  of  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura,  since  this  affection  is  in  most  instances 
associated  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  is  not  distinguishable  from 
it.  But  now  and  then  the  pleural  tubercles  are  numerous  and  large,  giving 
rise  to  symptoms,  while  those  of  the  lungs  are  small,  few,  and  without 
symptoms,  or  attended  by  symptoms  which  are  quite  subordinate.     Either 
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the  costal  or  visceral  portion  of  the  pleura  may  be  the  seat  of  tubercles. 
They  are  developed  directly  under  the  pleura,  or  upon  its  free  surface. 
They  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  newly  formed  connective  tissue  which 
results  from  pleuritis.  Those  located  upon  the  free  surface,  or  under  the 
costal  pleura,  rarely  soften,  while  those  under  the  visceral  pleura  some- 
times soften  and  cause  ulceration.  Occasionally  numerous  aggregated 
tubercles  form  a  firm  continuous  layer  upon  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  pre- 
venting, if  upon  the  visceral  pleura,  full  expansion  of  the  lung.  This  may 
give  rise  to  a  degree  of  dulness  on  percussion,  and  feebleness  of  the  respi- 
ratory murmur.  Ordinarily,  however,  in  this  form  of  tuberculosis,  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs,  so  far  as  any  are  observed,  are  due  to  the 
pleuritic  inflammation  which  the  tubercles  excite. 

Stomach  and  Intestines. — The  symptoms  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  vary  according  to  the  seat  and  stage  of  the  tuber- 
cles. 

Tubercles,  whether  gastric  or  intestinal,  are  not  at  first  accompanied  by 
symptoms,  or  the  symptoms  are  obscure  and  ill-defined.  Symptoms  arise 
when  inflammation  occurs  in  the  adjacent  tissues.  Diarrhoea  is  one  of  the 
most  conunon  and  persistent  of  the  symptoms.  Tlie  alvine  discharges  are 
brown  and  thin,  and  sometimes,  in  advanced  cases,  very  offensive.  They 
may  be  streaked  with  blood  which  has  escaped  from  the  ulcers.  Intestinal 
tubercles,  developed  immediately  underneath  the  peritoneal  coat,  some- 
times cause  local  peritonitis,  usually  of  little  extent.  This  gives  rise  to 
circumscribed  pain,  tenderness,  and  more  or  less  meteorism. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  description  of  symptoms 
that  the  diagnosis  of  incipient  tuberculosis  is  much  more  difficult  in  chil- 
dren than  adults.  Before  commencing  the  examination,  it  is  advisable  to 
learn  the  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  family  and  the  history  of  the  pa- 
tient, es^iecially  as  regards  antecedent  diseases  or  debilitating  agencies, 
and  the  duration  of  the  symptom. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  encephalon  is  diagnosticated  with  more  difficulty 
than  that  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  organs  ;  but  certain  of  these  organs 
are  ordinarily  tubercular  at  the  same  time,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  affected  aids  in  tlie  diagnosis  of  the  disease  of  the  brain  or 
its  meninges.  Among  the  symptoms  which  possess  diagnostic  value  may 
be  mentioned  cephalalgia  and  more  or  less  fever,  with  exacerbations  in  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  strabismus, 
inequality  or  irregular  action  of  the  pupils,  impairment  of  vision,  retrac- 
tion of  the  head,  and  convulsive  movements  or  paralysis. 

In  certain  cases  careful  observation  and  discrimination  of  symptoms  are 

requisite,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  arise  from    intra-cranial 

tubercles,  or  from  congestion  of  the  brain  caused  by  obstruction  in  the 

venous  circulation  by  the  pressure  of  enlarged  bronchial  glands. 

The  diagnosis  of  bronchial  phthisis,  when  the  glands  are  still  small,  is 
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necessarily  uncertain,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  symptoms.  When 
they  have  increased  in  size  and  are  so  located  as  to  press  on  the  pneumo- 
pistric  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  producing  the  spasmodic  cough  already 
described,  the  differential  diagnosis  between  that  disease  and  pertussis  may 
be  made  by  attention  to  the  following  facts :  Bronchial  phthisis  occurs 
singly,  and  is  non-contagious,  while  |)ertussis  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  and 
with  evidences  of  contagion.  There  are  no  successive  stages,  namely,  those 
of  catarrh,  paroxysmal  cough,  and  decline,  as  in  that  disease,  and  the  cough, 
though  paroxysmal,  is  short,  and  without  hoop  or  vomiting. 

In  feeble  children,  with  inherited  tubercular  diathesis,  emaciation,  sweats, 
and  a  chronic  cough,  with  the  absence  of  pulmonary  symptoms,  should 
excite  suspicions  that  the  bronchial  glands  are  involved.  The  evidence 
is  almost  conclusive  if  the  cough  becomes  paroxysmal,  and  there  is  a  loud, 
persistent,  tracheal,  or  bronchial  r&le. 

In  certain  of  the  patients  affected  with  this  form  of  tuberculosis,  we  have 
seen  that  the  prominent  symptoms  are  due  to  compression  of  one  or  more 
of  the  large  vessels  in  the  cliest.  Compression  of  these  vessels,  and  conse- 
quent retarded  circulation,  may  be  confidently  referred  to  enlarged  bron- 
chial glands,  since  aneurism,  carcinomatous  or  other  tumors,  which  would 
produce  a  similar  result,  are  very  rare  before  puberty.  Sometimes  the  diag- 
nosis is  rendered  certain  by  the  physical  signs  observed  by  auscultation, 
and  percussion  over  the  sternum  and  the  interscapular  space.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  external  glands  should  also  be  observed,  as  those  of  the  axilla, 
neck,  and  groin. 

The  diagnosis  #of  pulmonary,  though  more  readily  made  than  that  of 
intra-cranial  and  bronchial  tuberculosis,  is  often  difficult  and  uncertain. 
This  is,  in  part,  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  tubercles  are  so  frequently 
disseminated,  while  emaciation  and  a  chronic  cough  are  not  infrequent 
from  other  causes  tlian  tubercles.  Rachitis,  intestinal  Kvorms,  dentition, 
simple  tracheal  or  bronchial  inflammation,  may  be  attended  both  by  a 
chronic  cough  and  emaciation.  Caution  is  therefore  requisite  in  order  to 
avoid  a  grave  error  in  diagnosis.  Precipitancy  in  the  diagnosis  of  doubt* 
ful  cases  is  worse  than  indecision,  and  it  is  often  best  to  [)ostpone  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  till  the  case  has  been 
observed  for  a  few  days. 

The  signific4ince  and  importance  of  the  symptoms,  physical  signs,  and 
other  facts  on  which  a  diagnosis  must  be  based,  have  already  been  suffi- 
ciently pointed  out.  It  is  difficult,  in  fact  in  certain  cases  impossible,  to 
discriminate  between  simple  cheesy  pneumonia  and  cheesy  pneumonia 
which  has  ended  in  the  formation  of  tubercles.  The  patient  has  an  attack 
of  catarrhal  pneumonia ;  but,  instead  of  absorption  of  the  inflammatory 
product,  cheesy  infiltration  occurs,  and  the  lung  in  places  becomes  infil- 
trated with  pus,  softens,  and  breaks  down.  The  patient  presents  the  symp- 
toms and  physical  signs  of  phthisis.     He  may  recover  after  a  protracted 
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sickness,  or  may  die.  The  disease  may,  and  often  does,  remain  a  pneu- 
monia; but  this  is  a  condition  of  the  lungs  which  favors  the  development 
of  tubercles,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  tubercles  do  form  in  the 
last  weeks  of  life.  Tliough  the  differential  diagnosis  in  such  cases  between 
simple  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis  supervening  on  pneumonia  is  im^ios- 
sible,  practically  the  discrimination  is  unimportant,  as  the  same  treatment 
is  required. 

Advanced  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  except  when  it  sujHjrvenes  upon 
pneumonia,  can  in  most  instances  be  readily  diagnosticated  by  a  careful 
examination.  Still,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  as  already  pointed  out,  that 
certain  of  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  which  occurring  in  the  adult 
would  afford  almost  positive  proof  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  not  infre- 
quently have  a  different  origin  in  children. 

The  diagnosis  of  tubercles  in  the  abdominal  organs  is  facilitated  by  the 
presence  of  symptoms  which  indicate  at  the  same  time  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs.  Among  the  chief  diagnostic  signs  of  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum 
may  be  mentioned  meteorism  and  a  degree  of  tenderness  on  pressure,  but 
there  is  danger  of  mistaking  the  tympanitic  state  of  the  intestines  common 
in  ill-nourished  infants  and  the  rachitic,  or  tlie  fulness  due  to  enlarged 
spleen  or  liver,  for  that  occasioned  by  peritoneal  tuberculization,  and  vice 
ver$d.  The  history  of  the  case,  and  a  careful  examination  of  accompany- 
ing symptoms,  and  the  shape  and  feel  of  the  abdomen,  usually  suffice  to 
establish  the  diagnosis.  In  simple  gaseous  distension  of  the  abdomen  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  symptoms,  general  and  local,  which  attend  tubercu- 
losis ;  rachitis  occurs  at  an  earlier  age  than  peritoneal  tuberculosis,  and 
digital  examination,  aided  by  percussion,  enables  us  to  diagnosticate  en- 
largement of  the  liver  or  spleen. 

Tubercular  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  cannot  be  positively 
diagnosticated  when  they  are  small.     When  they  have  attained  such  a  size 
that  they  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  palpation  in  connection 
with  the  history  and  symptoms  of  tuberculosis   suffices  to  establish   the 
diagnosis.     The  glandular  tumors  can  be  diagnosticated  from  other  tumors 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  tender  on.  pressure,  and  occupy  the  umbilical 
region,  while  fecal  tumors  are  not  tender,  and  are  located  in  the  iliac  or 
lumbar  region.     Gastro-intestinal  tuberculosis  cannot  be  positively  diag- 
nosticated.    Protracted   diarrhoea,  or  frequent   attacks  of  diarrhrca,  not 
readily  controlled  by  medicine,  and  occurring   in  tubercular  cases,  are 
probably  associated  with  intestinal  ulceration  ;  but  in  only  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  ulceration  are  there  also  tubercles  in  the  walls  of  the 
intestines,  as  we  have  seen  above. 

Pbognosis. — Death  is  the  ordinary  result  of  tuberculosis  in  the  child, 
as  it  is  in  the  adult ;  but  now  and  then  one  recovers.  Hospital  statistics 
show  that  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  three  to  seven 
months.     Under  favorable  circumstances  it  is  more  protracted,  even  to 
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two  or  three  years.  Those  succumb  soonest  who  inherit  a  strongly  marked 
tubercular  diathesis,  live  in  damp,  dark,  and  ill-ventilated  apartments, 
and  whose  diet  is  scanty  or  of  poor  quality.  Therefore  in  the  poor  quarters 
of  the  city  tuberculosis  presents  a  worse  form  and  pursues  a  more  rapid 
course  than  among  families  in  better  circumstances. 

Favorable  prognostic  signs  are  absence  of  tubercular  diathesis,  good 
appetite  and  general  health,  with  little  emaciation,  infrequency  of  cough, 
with  respiration,  pulse,  and  temperature  nearly  normal.  Such  symptoms 
may  afford  hope  of  recovery  with  judicious  regimenal  and  therapeutic 
measures.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  symptoms  are  grave,  death  is  in- 
evitable, unless  in  bronchial  phthisis,  in  which,  even  when  there  is 
considerable  urgency  of  symptoms,  the  offending  gland  is  sometimes  elimi- 
nated by  softening  and  ulceration,  and  the  patient  improves  temporarily, 
if  he  does  not  ultimately  recover.  Complete  and  permanent  recovery  is, 
however,  quite  exceptional. 

Death  in  tuberculosis  of  children  may  occur  from  exhaustion  induced 
by  the  general  disease,  or  from  the  local  effect  of  the  tubercles.  Thus,  in 
intra-cranial  tuberculosis  it  may  result  from  coma ;  in  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, from  dyspncEa,  though  more  frequently  from  exhaustion  ;  in  that 
of  the  bronchial  glands,  from  coma,  dyspnoea,  exhaustion,  or  even  from 
hemorrhage ;  in  that  of  the  abdominal  organs,  from  peritonitis  or  pro- 
tracted diarrhcea. 

Treatment.  Prophylactic, — Since  an  infectious  principle  generated 
in  cheesy  substance  is  the  common  cause  of  the  development  of  tubercles, 
it  is  evident  that  measures  which  tend  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  this 
substance  are  prophylactic  of  tuberculosis.  And  since,  in  children,  cheesy 
matter,  in  most  instances,  is  a  product  of  strumous  inflammations,  the 
anti-strumous  remedies  are  demanded  in  the  prophylactic  as  well  as  cura- 
tive treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Therefore,  the  strumous  child  should  be 
watched  with  great  care,  and  such  measures  be  employed  as  are  calculated 
to  invigorate  its  system.  If  the  mother  belongs  to  a  decidedly  tubercular 
family,  or  gives  the  history  of  scrofula  in  her  childhood,  it  is  better  that 
she  do  not  suckle  her  infant,  but  employ  a  healthy  wet-nurse.  Children 
who  are  weaned  should  have  plain,  but  nutritious  and  easily  digested  diet, 
a  part  of  which  should  be  milk.  Residence  in  an  airy  and  salubrious 
locality,  out-door  life,  a  scrupulous  avoidance  of  exposure,  by  which  a  cold 
might  be  contracted,  are  important,  in  order  to  the  continued  latency  of 
the  diathesis. 

Loss  of  flesh  or  appetite,  or  other  evidences  of  failing  health,  indicate 
tlie  need  of  other  measures  of  a  therapeutic  character.  Alcoholic  stimu- 
lants should  now  be  allowed  three  or  four  times  daily  in  milk ;  cod-liver 
oil,  with  half  its  quantity  of  syrup  of  the  lactophosphate  of  lime,  to  which 
the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  is  added,  will  be  found  useful  for  these 
eases,  as  it  is  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  scrofula.     The  various  bitter  pre- 
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parations  containing  iron,  as  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  elix.  calisaya 
bark  with  iron,  etc.,  should  by  employed,  when,  for  any  reason,  cod-liver 
oil  is  not  tolerated.  By  the  employment  of  such  precautionary  measures 
as  soon  as  indicated,  multitudes  of  children  might  be  saved  from  tuber- 
culosis who  now  perish. 

Curative, — The  medicinal  agents  which  are  required  in  ordinary  cases 
have  been  already  mentioned,  namely  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  sometimes  the 
vegetable  tonics,  and  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  oil  may  be  given  in  emul- 
sion to  disguise  the  unpleasant  flavor,  or,  which  1  prefer,  mixed  with  half 
its  quantity  of  syrup  of  the  lactophosphate  of  lime,  as  recommended  for 
the  treatment  of  scrofula. 

If  the  cod-liver  oil  is  not  tolerated,  or  if  it  impairs  the  appetite,  it 
should  be  discontinued.  In  cases  of  diarrhoea  it  is  of  little  or  no  benefit, 
and  may  do  harm.  Under  such  circumstances  patients  sometimes  do 
better  with  simple  regimenal  measures,  aided  by  alcoholic  stimulants,  and 
one  of  the  least  unpleasant  of  the  tonics,  as  wine  of  iron  or  the  calisaya 
bark.  The  regimen  already  recommended  for  prevention  is  also  required 
as  a  part  of  the  curative  treatment. 

Certain  modifications  of  treatment  are  demanded  on  account  of  the 
localization  of  the  tubercles.  Intra-cranial  tuberculosis,  as  soon  tis  diag- 
nosticated, should  be  treated  by  pretty  decided  doses  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, though,  unfortunately,  there  is  little  prospect  of  improvement.  The 
glandular  disease,  whether  bronchial  or  mesenteric,  requires  the  iodide 
of  iron,  with  or  without  that  of  potassium.  Pneumonitis  or  pleuritis,  so 
frequent  a  comfdication  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  requires  emollient  poul- 
tices, with  moderate  counter-irritation,  and  the  judicious  use  of  opiates 
with  stimulants.  The  peritonitis  occurring  in  abdominal  tuberculosis, 
which  is  usually  circumscribed,  is  best  treated  by  fomentations  and  poul- 
tices, with  opiates,  and  the  diarrhoea  by  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  chalk, 
five  to  ten  grains  of  each,  or  the  bismuth  with  Dover's  powder,  or  a  more 
active  astringent. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

SYPHILIS. 

Syphilis  in  infancy  and  childhood  presents  itself  under  two  forms, 
namely,  the  congenital  and  acquired ;  the  former  is  the  more  frequent. 

Etiology — Congenital  syphilis  may  be  derived  from  either  father  or 
mother.^  Either  parent,  having  previously  had  syphilis,  may  transmit  it 
to  the  offspring,  although  at  the  time  free  from  syphilitic  symptoms.  The 
mother  healthy  at  the  time  of  conception,  but  infected  with  syphilis  prior 
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to  tlie  eighth  month  of  gestation,  may  communicate  the  disease  to  the 
fcjetus ;  syphilis  contracted  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  does  not  affect 
the  f(Etus.  If  both  parents  have  syphilis,  the  infant  is  almost  necessarily 
syphilitic  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  only  one  parent  is  affected,  the  infant 
may  or  may  not  be  contaminated.  Sometimes,  with  such  parentage,  a 
part  of  the  children  are  syphilitic,  and  a  part  healthy. 

Acquired  syphilis  in  infancy  and  childhood  may  be  received  through 
primary  lesions — that  is,  by  reception  of  the  virus  from  a  chancre  or  bubo ; 
or  it  may  be  derived  from  certain  of  the  secondary  lesions.  Inoculation 
by  primary  lesions  may  occur  at  the  birth  of  the  infant,  from  a  syphilitic 
sore  in  the  vagina  or  upon  the  vulva  of  the  mother ;  inoculation  in  this 
manner  is,  however,  rare.  Children  may  also  receive  the  virus  from  pri- 
mary lesions  on  the  persons  of  nurses  or  companions.  Infection  in  this 
manner  is  sometimes  accidental,  and  sometimes  the  result  of  criminal  con- 
duct. A  chancre  on  the  breast  of  the  wet-nurse  not  very  infrequently 
communicates  syphilis  to  the  nursling. 

The  contagiousness  of  **  secondary  manifestations,"  for  a  long  time 
doubted,  is  now  fully  established.  Syphilis  may  be  communicated  by  the 
secretion  or  exudation  of  a  mucous  patch,  or  a  secondary  sore.  Hence 
the  danger  of  lactation  by  unhealthy  wet-nurses,  though  they  present  no 
symptoms  of  recent  syphilis.  Excoriations  or  sores  upon  the  nipple  or 
breast  of  an  infected  wet-nurse  may  communicate  the  disease  to  the  nurs- 
ling ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  mucous  tubercles  qr  fissures  upon  the  lips  or 
tongue  of  the  infected  infant  may  be  the  means  of  contaminating  a  healthy 
wet-nurse.  Many  such  cases  are  now  contained  in  the  records  of  medi- 
cine. Vaccination  by  means  of  the  scab  is  also  a  mode  by  which  consti- 
tutional syphilis  may  be  communicated.  For  further  particulars  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  remarks  on  vaccination. 

Clinical  History. — The  effects  of  the  syphilitic  poison  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  foetus,  and  the  development  and  health  of  the  infant,  are 
different  in  different  cases.  The  foetus,  under  the  influence  of  the  poison, 
often  ceases  to  grow,  shrivels,  dies,  and  is  expelled,  long  before  term,  or  it 
may  be  born  alive,  but  prematurely,  and  showing  clear  evidences  of  the 
disease,  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  the  world ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  bom  at 
term,  but  dead.  So  frequently  is  syphilis  a  cause  of  non-viability,  that, 
as  Trousseau  has  remarked,  this  disease  should  be  suspected  as  the  cause, 
whenever  a  woman  repeatedly  aborts.  Abortion  from  syphilis  commonly 
occurs  at  or  about  the  sixth  month  of  gestation.  In  these  cases  in  which 
the  foetus  dies  from  syphilis  there  is  often  placental  syphilitic  disease, 
namely,  an  undue  growth  of  cells  in  the  villi,  which,  compressing  the  ves- 
sels, gives  rise  to  fatty  degeneration,  and  prevents  the  requisite  interchange 
between  the  maternal  and  fuctal  blood.  (Herring,  Frankell.)  Frankell 
designated  the  change   "granulation-cell  hypertrophy  of  the   placental 
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villi."     Virchow,  in  one  case,  found  a  gummy  tumor  in  the  maternal  por- 
tion of  the  placenta. 

When  a  foetus  destroyed  by  syphilis  is  expelled,  it  is  apt  to  present  a 
macerated  appearance,  the  cuticle  being  detached  over  large  patches  of 
surface,  and  in  other  parts  raised  in  blebs,  with  a  thin,  puriform,  and 
offensive  fluid  underneath;  the  liver  is  occasionally  indurated,  and  ab- 
scesses with  s|>ots  of  inflammation  are  sometimes  observed  in  tlie  thymus 
gland;  the  amniotic  fluid  is  oflen^ive,  turbid,  and  of  a  greenish  or  greenish- 
brown  appearance. 

If  the  foetus,   in  which  syphilitic  manifestations  have  begun  to  occur, 
has  reached  a  viable  age,  and   is  born  iUive,  it  is  small  and  imperfectly 
develo|>ed,   often   shrivelled  and  senile  in  apj)enrance.     The  skin  looks 
unhealthy,  and  it  may  exhibit  a  distinct  rash.     Bouchut  saw  a  seven  and 
a  half  months*  infant  born  alive,  with  an  eruption  of  a  cop]>er  color  ujwn 
the  legs  and  arms,  and  onyxis  upon  the  Angers  and  toes.     The  bullae  of 
pemphigus  are  also  not  infrequent  upon  the  skin  at  birth,  or  they  appear 
within  a  few  days,  two  or  three,  after  birth.     The  smallest  are  about  the 
size  of  a  split  |)ea ;  but  many  are  considerably  larger ;  the  largest  consist 
of  two  or  more   wliich   have  coalesced.     They  contain  a  thin,  greenish, 
punilent  matter,  and  appear  most  frequently  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  fkiei,  but  also  in  severe  cases  Ujwn  the  face  and  over  the 
Burface  of  the  body.     Recently  I  was  able  to  diagnosticate  syphilis  in 
an  infant  within  a  day  after  birth,  by  its  small  size  and  feebleness,  and 
the  appearance  of  large  bleb"^  of  pemphigus  upon  its  hands,  feet,  fingers 
and  toes,  over  which  the  skin  soon  broke,  leaving  troublesome  and  bleed- 
ing sores ;  coryza  commenced  about  the  twelfth  day.     The  parents  seemed 
healthy,  but  I  was  enabled  to  trace  the  syphilitic  taint   to  the  mother. 
Non-syphilitic  pemphigus,  the  result  of  cachexia,  sometimes  appears  soon 
after  birth,  but  its  primary  and  usual  seat  is  around  the  neck,  and  upon 
the  bo<ly.     I  have  known  it  to  api>ear  within  the  first  week  of  life,  and 
end  fatally  by  the  close  of  the  second  week.     I  have  not  found  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  it  from  syphilitic  pemphigus  by  the  history  of  the  family, 
and  its  absence  from  the  palmar  and  plantar  surfaces  of  the  hands  and 
feet.    Condylomata,  mucous  patches,  and  stains  of  a  copper  color  are  the 
principal  syphilitic  affections,  besides  pemphigus,  which  have  been  ob- 
served at  birth  on  the  bodies  of  contaminated  infants.     It  is  stated  that 
M.  Cullerier,  in  ten  years'  attendance  at  the  Hopital  de  Lorraine,  met 
only  two  cases  of  syphilitic  manifestations  at  birth,  and  Victor  de  Meric 
only  two  c&nes  in  forty-six  infants,  who  were  affected  with  congenital 
syphilis  (Bumstead) ;  but  in  the  practice  of  others  a  larger  proportion 
have  exhibited  symptoms  at  birth.     Ordinarily  the  period  in  which  con- 
genital syphilis  is  fii-st  revealed  by  symptoms  is  between  the  fifteenth  and 
fortieth  days.     Rarely  the  manifestation  of  the  disease  is  delayed  several 
10 
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months.     M.  Diday  ascertained  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  symp- 
toms in  158  cases  as  follows  : — 

Before  the  completion  of  one  month  after  birth,  in       .         .         .86 

two  months  '*  .         .         .45 

three     "  **  ...     15 


((               »i 

i(               (i 

At  four  months 

five         ** 

six          »* 

eight      ** 

one  year 

two  years 

In  cases  of  tardy  commencement  of  syphilitic  symptoms  it  is  probable 
that  the  poison  has  been  partially  eradicated  from  the  aiiected  parent  by 
appropriate  treatment. 

The  nutntion  of  the  infant  who  has  inherited  the  syphilitic  taint,  but 
does  not  exhibit  it  at  birth,  is  for  a  time  good,  but  it  begins  to  be  im- 
paired when  the  local  manifestations  of  syphilis  appear,  or  soon  after.  The 
system  gradually  wastes ;  the  skin  loses  its  fresh  and  healthy  appearance, 
and  becomes  sallow,  and,  after  a  time,  more  or  less  wrinkled ;  the  features 
become  pinched  and  contracted,  and  wear  a  sad  expression.  M.  Diday  says : 
"  Next  to  this  look  of  little  old  men,  so  common  in  new-bom  children 
doomed  to  syi)hilis,  the  most  characteristic  sign  is  the  color  of  the  skin." 
Trousseau  thus  describes  this  discoloration  of  the  surface :  "  Before  the 
health  becomes  afiected,  the  child  has  ali^ady  a  peculiar  appearance ; 
the  skin,  especially  that  of  the  face,  loses  its  transparency ;  it  becomes 
dull,  even  when  there  is  neither  pufhness  nor  emaciation ;  its  rosy  color 
disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  a  sooty  tint,  which  resetnbles  that  of  Asiatics. 
It  is  yellow,  or  like  coffee  mixed  with  milk,  or  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
exposed  to  smoke  ;  it  has  an  empyreumatic  color,  similar  to  that  which 
exists  on  the  fingers  of  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes. 
It  ap{)ears  as  if  a  layer  of  coloring  had  been  laid  on  unequally  ;  it  some- 
times occupies  the  whole  of  the  skin,  but  is  more  marked  in  certain 
favorite  spots,  as  the  forehead,  eyebrows,  chin,  nose,  eyelids— in  short,  the 
most  prominent  parts  of  the  face ;  the  dee|>er  parts,  such  as  the  internal 
angle  of  the  orbit,  the  hollow  of  the  cheek,  and  that  which  separates  the 
lower  lip  from  the  chin,  almost  always  remain  free  from  it.  Although  the 
face  is  commonly  the  part  most  affected,  the  rest  of  the  body  always  par- 
ticipates more  or  less  in  this  tint.     The  child  becomes  pale  and  wan." 

The  infant  whose  system  is  profoundly  affected  by  syphilis  rarely  smiles, 
and  its  voice  is  feeble  and  plaintive ;  its  frequent  whimpering  cry  is  quite 
characteristic. 

CoRYZA  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  of  the  local  affections 
which  occur  in  infantile  syphilis.  It  is  slight  at  first,  attracting  little 
attention  from  the  parents,  who  are  not  aware  of  its  significance,  and 
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usually  attribute  it  to  a  slight  cold  ;  but  it  gradually  increases.  It  gives 
rise  to  a  secretion  from  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  at  first  thin,  but 
'which  becomes  more  consistent,  and  is  attended  by  the  formation  of  scabs. 
The  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  consequence  of  the  infiam- 
mation  and  the  presence  of  crusts,  narrows  the  passage  through  the  nostrils 
so  as  to  produce  snuffling  respiration,  and  sometimes  render  nursing  diffi- 
cult. In  severe  cases  respiration  through  the  nostrils  is  almost  wholly 
prevented,  so  that  death  may  occur  from  inanition,  unless  the  breast  is 
milked  into  the  infant's  mouth,  or  it  is  fed  with  a  spoon  ;  but,  ordinarily, 
even  in  grave  corj-za,  it  continues  to  nurse,  though  obliged  often  to  release 
its  hold  of  the  nipple  to  obtain  breath.  It  is  when  coryza  begins  to  inter- 
fere with  lactation  that  it  first  alarms  the  parents.  The  inflammation  at 
the  same  time  may  affect  the  throat  and  larynx,  causing  hoarseness  of  the 
voice.  Ulceration  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  and  the  adjacent  car- 
tilage or  bone  is  rare  in  infancy  or  childhood^  although  cases  occur  which 
are  even  attended  with  more  or  less  flattening  of  the  nose.  Diday  believes 
that  the  discharge  which  accompanies  coryza  is  in  great  part  due  to  mucous 
patches  developed  on  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  The  upper  lip,  over 
which  the  discharge  flows,  becomes  red,  excoriated,  and  more  or  less 
incrusted.  The  coryza,  in  most  cases,  coexists  with  other  local  syphilitic 
afiections.  Occasionally  it  occurs  alone,  and  is  the  only  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  the  sjwcific  taint,  except  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  mal-nutri- 
tion  and  general  appearance  of  the  patient. 

Mucors  PATCHES  occur  in  most  patients.  They  arc  developed  either 
upon  the  mucous  surfaces,  or  upon  parts  of  the  skin  which  are  thin  and 
exposed  to  friction,  and  such  as  are  moistened  by  secretion  or  transudation 
from  the  vessels  underneath.  The  most  common  seat  of  mucous  patches 
is  at  the  termination  of  mucous  canals ;  but  in  infancy,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  delicacy  of  the  skin,  they  may  occur  upon  almost  any  part  of  the 
cutaneous  surface.  They  are  most  common,  however,  around  the  anus, 
upon  the  vulva,  scrotum,  umbilicus,  labial  commissures,  in  the  axillae,  and 
behind  the  ears. 

Mucous  patches  upon  the  skin  present  a  rounded  border,  and  are  slightly 
elevated.  Their  color  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  skin  which  has 
been  softened  by  the  prolonged  application  of  a  poultice.  Erosions  and 
cracks  sometimes  occur  in  the  patches,  from  which  a  thin  liquid  exudes. 

Upon  mucous  surfaces  they  are  less  elevated  than  upon  the  skin,  and 
are  prone  to  ulcerate.  These  ulcerations,  commencing  at  the  centre,  ex- 
tend, and  soon  the  mucous  patch  disappears,  and  its  site  is  occupied  by  an 
ulcer.  The  ulcer  may  be  circular,  oval,  elliptical,  crescentic,  or  irregular. 
The  arches  of  the  fauces  are  a  common  seat  of  mucous  patches. 

Roseola  is  an  occasional  symptom  of  infantile  syphilis.  "  It  is  distin- 
guished," says  Diday,  "  by  patches  of  a  bright  rose-color,  circumscribed, 
irregularly  rounded,  of  various  sizes  (most  frequently  about  as  large  as 
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one  of  the  nails) ;  appearing,  by  preference,  on  the  belly,  lower  part  of 
the  chest,  neck,  and  inner  surface  of  the  extremities."  The  spots  do  not 
readily  and  fully  disappear  by  pressure. 

Pkmphigus  appearing  soon  after  birth  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Its 
most  frequent  seat,  whether  occurring  after  birth  or  as  a  subsequent  mani- 
festation, is,  as  we  have  stated,  the  pidms  of  the  hands,  soles  of  the  feet, 
the  fingers,  and  toes.  .  This  eruption  commences  by  a  violet  tint  of  the 
skin,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  a  watery  fluid 
collects  underneath,  which  soon  becomes  turbid.  The  skin  peels  off,  and 
sometimes  an  angry  sore  results,  which  bleeds  readily  when  rubbed  or 
pressed.  In  other  and  more  favorable  cases  new  skin  takes  the  place  of 
that  which  is  lost.  Pemphigus  at  birth  is  a  precursor  of  death,  but  when 
it  appears  for  the  first  time  some  weeks  after  birth,  it  is  a  less  unfavorable 
prognostic  sign.  In  cases  of  recovery  it  disappears,  with  proi)er  treatment, 
in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Acne,  impetigo,  and  ecthyma  are  occasionally  observed  in  children 
afflicted  with  syphilis.  The  indurated  pustules  of  acne  occur  most  fre- 
quently upon  the  shoulders,  back,  chest,  and  buttocks.  The  pus  is  some- 
times absorbed,  and  in  other  cases  discharged,  leaving  a  small  cicatrix, 
which,  after  a  time,  disappears.  Impetigo  appears  most  frequently  upon 
the  face,  and  occasionally  u|>on  the  chest,  neck,  axilla,  and  groins.  Un- 
like simple  impetigo,  the  syphilitic  impetiginous  eruption  is  surrounded  by 
a  copper-colored  areola.  Ecthyma  occurs  upon  the  legs  and  buttocks 
chiefly.  It  commences  as  violet-colored  spots,  which  are  soon  transformed 
into  pustules.  Ulcers  succeed,  which,  in  reduced  states  of  the  system,  are 
apt  to  enlarge  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the  child.  Of  the  three  pustular 
eruptions,  acne,  according  to  Diday,  is  the  least  serious— indicating  a 
"  less  confirmed  diathesis."  Ecthyma  is  the  most  serious,  on  account  of 
the  reduced  state  of  system  with  which  it  is  apt  to  be  associated.  Syphil- 
itic papula;  and  squamic  are  rare  in  infants,  but  cases  have  been  observed. 
Onychia  occasionally  occurs,  though  less  frequently  than  in  syphilis  of  the 
adult. 

Visceral  Lesions The  visceral  lesions  which  occur  in  the  syphilis 

of  infancy  and  childhood  are,  suppuration  in  the  thymus  gland ;  gummy 
tumors  in  certain  organs,  most  frequently  the  lungs  and  liver;  increase  of 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver,  known  as  syphilitic  cirrhosis ;  partial 
perihei)atitis,  with  depressions  resembling  cicatrices  on  the  surface  of  the 
liver ;  peritonitis ;  periostitis,  with  thickening  of  the  bone  and  exostosis. 

Suppurative  inflammation  in  the  thymus  gland  is  not  common,  or  has 
not  been  frequently  observed.  Wlien  it  is  present  the  gland  sometimes 
presents  its  normal  appearance  externally,  and  the  abscess  is  only  discov- 
ered by  incisions.  Gummy  tumors  are  white  and  spheroidal ;  some  are  as 
small  or  smaller  than  a  pin*s  head,  while  others  are  as  large  as  a  pea,  or 
even  a  hazel-nut.    I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  them  not  as  large 
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as  a  pin's  head,  in  the  liver  of  an  infant.  Gummy  tumors,  according  to 
Lebert,  consist  **  of  loose  fibrous  tissue,  made  up  of  pile  elastic  fibres, 
inclosing  in  their  large  interspaces  a  homogeneous  granular  substance,  the 
elements  of  which  are  less  adherent  to  each  other  than  in  deposits  of  true 
tubercle."  Lebert  also,  with  other  microscopists,  discovered  round  granu- 
lar cells  in  these  tumors.  According  to  Robin,  gummy  tumors  '^  are  made 
up  of  rounded  nuclei  belonging  to  fibro-plastic  cells,  or  cytohlastions ;  of 
a  finely  granular,  semi-transparent,  and  amorphous  substance ;  and,  finally, 
of  isolated  fibres  of  cellular  tissue,  a  small  number  of  elastic  fibres,  and  a 
few  capillary  bloodvessels." 

Constitutional  syphilis  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  waxy  degenera- 
tion, and  the  spleen  and  liver  of  infants  may  be  enlarged  from  this  cause. 
Dr.  Samuel  Gee  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  half  the  cases  of  hered- 
itary syphilis  the  spleen  is  enlarged.     (London  Lancet^  April  13th,  1807.) 
Infiltration  of  the  liver  by  fibraus  substance  was  first  noticed  by  Giibler. 
It  is  not  common  in  the  infant.     A  s[)ecimen,  showing  this  lesion,  was 
presented  to  the  London  Pathological  Society  in  IBCn,  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Wilks.     The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Wilks  convey  a  good  idea  of  the 
appearance  and  state  of  the  liver  in  syphilitic  cirrhosis :   "  Having  dis- 
sected the  bodies  of  several  infants,  who  have  died  of  congenital  sypliilis, 
I  have  found  fatty  livers,  and  an  inflammation  of  the  capsule  ;  but  in  only 
two  have  I  discovered  adventitious  products  of  a  fibrous  character.     The 
present  example,  however,  corresiwnds  in  every  particular  with  the  disease 
described  by  GUbler.     It  must  be   distinguished  (at  least  as  far  as  the 
nake^-eye  appearance  reiwhes)  from  the  syphilitic  disejwe  of  adults,  of 
which  many  specimens  have  been  before  the  Society.     In  these  the  organ 
is  cicatrized  on  the  surface,  and  contains  distinct  nodules  of  fibrous  tissue; 
whilst  in  the  disease  of  children,  as  in  the  present  specimen,  the  whole 
organ  is  infiltrated  by  a  new  material,  and  it  consequently  becomes,  as 
described  by  Giibler,  hypertrophied,  globular,  and  hard,  resistant  to  pres- 
sure, and  even  when  torn  by  the  fingers,  its  surface  receives  no  indentation 
from  them  ;  it  is  also  elastic,  and  when  cut,  creaks  slightly  under  the 
scalpel.     This  was  the  form  of  disetise  in  the  present  specimen.     It  catuc 
from  a  syphilitic  child,  a  month  old,  in  whom  the  liver  could  be  felt 
enlarged  during  life,  and  when  removed  weighed  a  ptfund  and  a  half.     It 
was  smooth  on  the  suiface,  and  so  hard  that  it  resembled  rather  a  fibrous 
tumor  than  a  liver.     It  is  seen  that  the  liver  in  the  syphilitic  child  is 
liable  to  three  distinct  pathological  processes,  namely,  gummy  tumors, 
cirrhosis  or  fibroid  degeneration,  and  waxy  degeneration. 

Syphilitic  perihe|>atitis  and  periostitis  are  more  rare  in  infancy  and 
childhood  than  in  adult  life,  but  they  occasionally  occur.  The  late  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson  considered  peritonitis  in  the  fuetus  one  of  the  results  of 
Eyphilis,  and  a  cause  of  its  death. 

Osseous  Lesions. — Within  the  last  few  years,  important  discoveries 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  efiect  of  syphilis  upon  the  nutrition  of 
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the  bonee  in  children.  In  1870,  Dr.  Wegner,  of  BerliD,  publiebed  bis 
obeervatioDS  of  the  state  of  tbe  akelelon  in  twelve  syphilitic  children,  who 
were  either  stillborn,  or  who  died  within  a  few  days  or  weeks  after  birth- 
He  found  clear  pro<d'  that  the  syphilitic  dyscrasia  very  frecjuently  disturbs 
the  nutrition  and  produces  analomicat  changes  in  the  skeleton  of  the 
fcetUB.  The  following  are  the  lesions,  cleurly  referable  to  syphilis,  which 
he  observed:  Periostitis  of  long  bones,  including  the  ribs;  softening,  sepa- 
ration, and  sometimes  crepitation,  at  the  point  of  union  of  diaphysis  and 
epiphysis;  chalky  concretions  and  infiltrations  along  the  line  of  oesifica- 
tion  ;  fatty  degeneration  of  mai-mw  ;  irregular  formation  and  distribution 
of  spongy  Bubslanee  in  the  epiphysis.  These  lesions  were  not  all  observed 
in  each  case,  but  they  occurred  with  such  frequency,  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  due  to  the  syphilitic  laint  of  system.  Confirmatory 
observations  also,  in  twelve  coses,  have  since  been  made  by  "Waldeyer  and 
Kiibner.' 

Again,  there  is  a  syphilitic  lesion  of  the  bone  in  children,  which  is  not 
usually  present  or  has  not  usually  been  observed  at  birth,  but  is  developed 
in  the  first  weeks  or  months  of  in- 
F'"-  ^2.  fancy.     The  lesion  alluded  to  is  a 

circumscribed  enlargement  of  one 
or  more  bones.  Tliis  has  been 
most  frequently  observed  upon  the 
long  bones,  including  the  clavicle 
and  ribs;  but  in  certain  children  it 
occurs  upon  other  bones  in  addi- 
tion. In  some  cases  it  is  one  of 
the  first  manifestations  of  heredi- 
tary syphilis,  occurring  even  sooner 
than  the  coryza,  while  in  others 
several  months  elapse  before  it  ap- 
pears. In  one  case,  reported  by 
Dr.  Bulkley,'  of  this  city,  it  was 
first  seen  only  a  few  days  after 
birth,  being  perhaps  congenital ; 
while  in  another  case,  in  which  the 
enlui^ement  was  upon  certain  pha- 
langes, and  which  is  represented 
in  the  accompanying  figure,  it  appeared  at  the  age  of  twelve  months. 
When  it  occurs  upon  a  phalangeal  hone,  it  is  designated  daetylitit 
typhititica. 

'  See  elaborate  paper  by  R.  W,  Taylor,  M.D.,  New  York  Journal  of  Obatetrici, 
etc.,  July,  1S74. 
'  Rare  Cases  of  Congenital  Syphilis,  New  York  Med.  Journal,  May,  1874. 
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The  enlargement,  if  upon  a  long  bone,  onlinnril}'  begins  at  or  near  the 
point  of  union  of  the  diaphjais  with  the  epiphyxis.  It  is  located  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  shaft  which  it  encircles,  and  it  extends  over  a  part  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  epiphysis.  It  haa  an  elevation  of  perhaps  one- 
half.or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  typical  cases;  its  surface  is  smooth,  or 
slightly  undulating,  and  the  skin  over  it,  though  diHtended,  has  its  normal 
Appearance,  and  is  easily  movable,  unless  ulcerations  have  occurred. 

These  enlargements,  which  result  fram  the  specific  inflamnintion  occur- 
ring in  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  may  resolve  under  proper  treatment; 
but  if  neglected,  and  the  anti-hygienic  conditions  are  bad,  degenerative 
changes  may  occur,  ending  in  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  diseased 
part  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Though  these  bone  enlargements,  whenever  olAcrvcd,  should  excite 
suspicions  of  sypliilifl  as  the  cause,  enlargements  which  present  the  same 
general  appearance  do  occur  from  other  causes.  Such  u  case  was  observed 
by  me  in  the  children's  class  in  the  Outdoor  Department  of  Bcllevue,  and 
Dr.  Bulkley  details  another  case  in  his  (taper.  In  tlie  case  observed  by 
me,  the  inflammation  and  enlargcmuut  seemed  to  be  strumous.  Biiumler 
says:  "  Dactylitis  syphilitica  does  not  always  originate  in  the  bone;  similar 
appearances  may  be  produced  through  gummous  formation  in  tlie  sheatlis 
of  the  tendons,  and  in  tlte  fibrous  structure  of  the  finger ;"  and  again,  "  Its 
outward  appearance  may  be  produced  also  by  tuberculosis,  enchondroma, 
or  sarcoma  of  the  bone-marrow."     (Art.  Syphilis,  ZietniMen'M  Eneyel.) 

Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  of  London,  lias  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
hereditary  syphilis,  having  perhaps  been  manifested  by  the  usual  symp- 
toms during  infancy,  and  llien  becomiug  latent,  may  give  rise  to  new 
symptoms  after  the  fourth  year.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  symptoms 
is  s  dwarfing  of  the  permanent  incisor  teeth,  which  are  rounded  and  peg- 
like, and  their  enamel  notched  at  the  free  ends  of  the  tiieth.  On  account 
of  the  small  size  and  sliape  of  the  teeth, 
there  are  interspaces  between  them.     This  Fio.  13. 

sbnormal  development  is  most  marked  in 
the  central  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  in 
certain  eases  it  is  limited  to  them,  and  it 
never  appears  in  the  other  incisors  unless 
it  does  also  in  them.  Another  symptom, 
which  only  appears  in  hereditary  syphilis, 
i<  an  interstitial  keratitis  occurring  on  lioth  sides,  and  attended  by  the 
deposition  of  fibrin  in  the  substance  of  ihe  cornea.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
iaHammation  declines,  but  a  slight  opacity  of  the  cornea  remains.  Tiie 
cerebral  nerves  may  become  affected,  usually  a  single  |>air — if  the  audi- 
tory, deafness  resulting ;  if  the  optic,  dimness  of  sight.  Occasionally  tliere 
ire  other  manifestations  of  syphilis  in  this  period,  as  enlai^-mcnt  of  spleen 
and  Uver,  and  nodes  upon  the  long  bones. 
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PRor.Ni.isi9. — This  depeniis  in  gtval  pari  on  ilie  general  comlilion  cfl 
the  jiuiienl.  If  there  is  much  enia<;iuiion,  and  the  ^yDiptoms  indieuta  a 
deejily-siaiited  cachexia,  a  considerable  projwrtion  perieh.  On  the  otliea 
hand,  if  tlie  general  liealth  is  not  greatly  imjiaired,  ullhougli  (he  lotwQ 
BfTcutions  are  pretty  severe,  the  prognosis  with  correct  treatment  is  gnodn 
Tlic  younger  the  infant,  when  the  symptoma  of  syphilis  appear,  the  mtUTH 
unfavorable,  as  a  rule,  is  the  prognosis.  I 

TitEATMEST — Parents  who  beget  Ryphilitic  children  ouglit,  from  a  dun 
regard  for  their  ofispring,  to  make  use  uf  antisyphilitic  remedies,  altliougU 
they  present  in  their  persons  no  evidences  of  syphilitic  taint.  A  good  prwi 
Bcription  for  the  parents  is  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimatH 
in  the  compound  tinclui'e  of  bark,  given  twice  or  three  times  daily  fcn 
several  weeks.  If  the  father  has  had  syphilis,  both  parents  should  be  suiM 
jected  to  this  treatment,  and  it  may  be  continued,  at  least  on  the  part  on 
the  mother,  during  the  first  months  of  her  gestation.  So  small  a  dme  ofl 
the  mercurial  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  materially  increase  the  liability  tM 
miscarry.  There  is  much  more  tlanger  of  miscarryiDg  from  alloning  lIUo 
syphilitic  taint  to  remain  oncontrollei).  Some  prefer  (he  use  of  mereurUH 
ointment  in  the  treatment  of  pregnant  women  for  syphilis,  in  the  l^eliflB 
that  it  is  less  likely  to  produce  abortion.  It  is  used  for  this  purpose  in  tliM 
proportion  of  one  dnu-lim  to  the  ounce.  It  is  equally  effectual  in  the  emdJ 
ication  of  the  syphilitic  taint  with  the  small  dose  of  corrosive  sahlimolfl 
recotDDiendud  above  for  intenial  odministratiDn ;  hut  it  ia  irnpoasihk  u 
determine  the  quantity  of  mercury  which  enters  the  circulation  when  aim 
unction  is  employed,  and  salivation  is  more  likely  to  occur.  J 

Syphilis  in  the  infant  requires  mercurial  treatment  as  in  the  adtillJ 

Mercury  may  be  employed  internally  or  by  inunction.     Some  prefer  iM 

unction  in  the  trealmL^nt  of  ordinary  cases,  in  the  manner  recommended 

by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.    "  I  have  spread,"  says  lie,  •-  mercurial  ointmeiM 

made  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  an  ounce,  over  a  Hannel  rollMH 

and  bound  it  round  the  child  once  a  day.     The  child  kicks  about.  andJ 

the  cuticle  being  thin,  the  mercury  is  absorbed.     It  does  not  either  gripd 

or  purge,  nor  does  it  make  the  gums  sore,  but  it  cures  the  disease.    I  hatfl 

adopted  this  practice  in  a  great  many  casfs,  with  the  most  signal  8UCceeA.S 

Trousseau,  on  the  other  hand,  discountenances  the  use  of  inunction,  tm 

mercurial  ointment  applied  to  the  skin  produces  irritation,  and  inoreaMJI 

the  suffering  and  restlessness  of  the  child.     He  prefers  the  following  aolM 

Uon,  which  is  known  as  Van  Swieten's,  for  internal  treatment : —  J 

Q.  Hydrurg.  bichtorid.,  1  part;  I 

AqufT,  euOpRrl^i  I 

SiitB.  reolillo..  100  pnrUt.     Misce.  J 

Cose,  ono  or  ret  moat  two  graniuiBa  (15.434  to  30.868  grains),  in  milk,  dailM 

In  order  lo  avoid  the  risk  uf  enlabli^'hing  a  diarrhien,  and  to  leave  tbfl 

stomach  free  for  the  employment  of  other  medicines,  as  cwl-liver  oil  UH 

W^^^tdide  of  iron,  I  prefer  and  commonly  prescribe  for  infants  inunclicfl 
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with  the  mercurial  ointment  diluted  witli  eiglit  times  its  quantity  of  lard, 
cohl  cream,  or  vaseline.  It  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  applied  as  a 
plaster,  but  a  quantity  of  the  size  of  a  large  chestnut  should  be  rubbed 
three  time«  daily  upon  the  neck  or  breast  of  an  infant  of  three  or  four 
months.  For  children  over  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  months  Van  Swieteu's 
or  one  of  tlie  following  formulse  may  be  employed  : — 

5.  Ilydrarg.  cum  cret&,  gr.  iij-vj. 
Sacch.  alb.,  3j.     Misce. 
Divid.  in  chart.  No.  xii.     Oue  jwwdor  3  times  daily. 

5.  Hydrarg.  chlor.  corros.,  gr.  j-ij. 
Syr.  sarss  comp.,  §ij. 
Aquae,  ,^viij.     Misce. 
One  teaspoonful  3  times  daily. 

^.  Hyd.  chlor.  corros.,  gr.  ss. 
Potas.  iodid.,  3j. 
Ferri  et  aramon  citrat.,  5j. 
Syr.  simplic,  ,^vj.     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  3  times  daily  for  a  child  of  3  to  5  years. 

^.  Hyd.  chlor.  corros.,  gr.  j. 
Potas.  iodid.,  gij. 
Syrnp.  simplic, 
Aqnie,  aa  3{ij.     Misce. 
Dose,  six  drops  3  times  daily  for  a  cliild  of  3  months. 

Mercury,  in  whatever  way  employed,  should  not  be  discontinued  en- 
tirely till  several  weeks  after  the  syphilitic  symptoms  have  disappeared ; 
it  18  proper  to  continue  it  for  a  time,  in  diminished  quantity  and  fewer 
doses,  after  the  health  seems  fully  restored. 

When  the  mercurial  is  omitted,  tonics  are  often  required.  The  prepa- 
rations of  cinchona  are  useful  in  certain  cases,  as  are  also  those  of  iron. 
If  the  patient  remain  feeble  and  pallid,  presenting  evidences  of  struma, 
cod-liver  oil  and  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  will  be  found  beneficial  con- 
tinued for  some  weeks  or  months  after  the  mercurial  is  discontinued.  At- 
tention should  always  be  given  to  cleanline^  and  the  hygienic  manage- 
ment of  the  child.  In  some  instances  direct  treatment  of  the  local  affec- 
tions is  serviceable.  To  aid  in  the  cure  of  syphilitic  coryza,  the  following 
ointment  should  be  applied  within  the  nostrils  by  a  nasal  sponge  three 
times  daily : — 

^.  Ung.  hydrarg.  nitratis,  gij. 
Ung.  zinci  oxidi,  5ij.     Misce. 

Condylomata  or  mucous  patches  seated  upon  the  cutaneous  surface  may 
be  dusted  with  calomel.  At  my  clinique,  in  April,  1871,  a  child  two  years 
and  ten  months  old  was  presented,  with  a  large  condylomatous  outgrowth 
near  the  anus.  The  history  of  the  child  showed  that  in  all  probability  the 
disease  had  been  contracted  within  a  year  from  syphilitic  children  in  one 
of  the  public  institutions.  Within  three  weeks  this  affection  disappeared 
bjdoBting  upon  it  calomel  once  daily,  with  appropriate  internal  treatment. 


SECTION  II. 

ERUPTIVE  FEVERS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

MEASLES. 


The  diseiise  known  in  the  vernacular  as  measles  has  also  the  names 
rubeola  and  morbilli.  It  is  a  common  exanthematic  affection,  occurring 
at  any  age,  but  most  frequently  in  childhood.  It  affects  once  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind.  Writers  recognize  three  stages  of  measles :  first,  that 
of  invasion,  which  ends  with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption ;  secondly, 
the  eruptive  stage ;  and  thirdly,  the  stage  of  decline  or  desquamation. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  commences  with  such  symptoms  as  usually 
occur  in  mild  but  pretty  general  inflammation  of  the  air-passages,  namely, 
cough,  fever,  anorexia,  and  thirst.  The  eyes  present  a  suffused,  moderately 
injected,  and  brilliant  appearance,  and  the  buccal  and  faucial  surface  is 
injected.  The  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  that  lining  the  larynx,  trachea, 
and  bronchial  tubes,  participate  in  the  increased  vascularity.  The  cough 
at  first  is  dry,  and  sometimes  distinctly  croupy.  Catarrhal  or  false  croup, 
indeed,  is  not  infrequent  in  the  initial  period  of  measles.  The  cough  is 
attended  by  little  acceleration  of  respiration,  and  by  little  or  no  pain  in 
the  respiratory  movements.  If  auscultation  is  practised  at  this  early  stage, 
we  observe  the  vesicular  murmur,  somewhat  harsh  in  character,  and  some- 
times sonorous  and  sibilant  r&lcs.  A  little  later,  r&les  of  a  moist  character 
appear. 

The  patient,  if  old  enough,  commonly  complains  of  headache,  and  of 
dull  pain  in  the  epigastric  region  or  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  due  to  the 
bronchitis.  With  these  local  symptoms  febrile  reaction  occurs.  The  tem- 
perature rises  to  about  102°  or  103°,  jis  indicated  by  the  thermometer  in 
the  axilla.  The  pulse  numbers  from  110  to  130  per  minute.  The  fever 
is  somewhat  greater  than  in  primary  tracheo-bronchitis,  except  when  the 
bronchitis  extends  to  the  bronchioles,  but  it  is  less  than  in  most  cases  of 
scarlet  fever. 

The  fever  in  the  premonitory  stage  of  measles  after  the  first  day  is  not 
uniform.  It  is  attended  by  remissions  and  exacerbations,  the  former 
occurring  in  the  first  part  of  the  day,  the  latter  in  the  evening.     Some- 
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times  two  exacerbations  occur  in  the  day.  Tlie  face  is  flushed  and  some- 
what swollen,  especially  during  the  times  of  increase  in  the  fever,  and  the 
child  is  drowsy  or  restless.  Vomiting,  so  common  a  symptom  in  the  com- 
mencement of  scarlet  fever,  occasionally  occurs  in  measles.  While  in 
scarlet  fever  this  takes  place  in  the  first  twenty -four  hours,  in  measles  it 
occurs  with  about  equal  frequency  at  any  period  previously  to  the  erup- 
tion. It  was  present  during  the  first  stage,  sometimes  almost  as  late  as 
the  eruptive  period,  in  thirteen,  and  was  absent  in  twenty-three  cases,  in 
which  I  preserved  records  in  reference  to  this  symptom. 

The  duration  of  the  first  stage  varies  in  different  cases'.  It  is  usually 
from  two  to  dve  days,  with  an  average  of  about  four.  Occasionally  it  is 
more  protracted  on  account  of  some  disturbance  in  the  economy,  either 
from  exjKwure  to  cold  or  other  cause,  wliich  prevents  the  necessary  afflux 
of  blood  towards  the  surface,  and  retards  the  eruption.  In  eighteen  cases 
in  my  practice  in  which  the  duration  of  the  cough  previously  to  tlie 
appearance  of  the  rash  was  accurately  ascertained,  the  time  varied  from 
one  to  five  days,  with  an  average  of  three  and  one-third;  in  ten  other  cases 
it  had  continued,  the  |>arents  stated,  about  a  week,  and  in  ^\e,  from  one 
to  two  weeks,  previously  to  the  eruption. 

The  eruption  commences,  when  the  disease  pursues  its  normal  course, 
upon  the  forehead  and  neck,  then  the  face,  and  gradually  extends  down- 
wards, occupying  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  in  passing  over  the 
trunk  and  limbs.     It  appears  first  as  indistinct  red  (K)itits,  not  more  than 
a  line  in  diameter,  which  increase  in  size  and  become  more  distinct.    Their 
borders  are  uneven  or  irregular,  or  they  are  finely  notched;  their  general 
shape  is,  however,  circular,  except  as  two  or  more  unite,  when  they  may 
assume  any  form.     The  crescentic  fonn  which  writers  describe  is  due  to 
the  union  of  two  points  of  eruption.     The  largest  of  these  spots,  when 
there  is  no  coalescence,  do  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  many  are  much  smaller.     Frequently  in   plethoric  children,  if  there 
is  much  fever,  there  is  continuous  redness  over  several  inches  of  surface. 
The  eruption  is  then  confluent.     This  form  is  often  observed  upon  parts 
of  the  surface  where  the  capillary  circulation  is  most  active,  when  it  is 
discrete  elsewhere.     In  some  of  these  cases,  diagnosis  of  measles  from 
scarlet  fever  is  attended  with  difficulty. 

The  rubeolous  eruption  is  slightly  elevated.  This  is  not  appreciable  to 
the  sight,  but  can  be  ascertained  by  passing  the  finger  slowly  over  the 
skin,  when  a  little  roughness  is  felt  at  the  fxiint  of  eruption.  Sometimes 
the  elevation,  es|:>ecially  in  the  commencement  of  the  efiiorescence,  is  not 
appreciable,  even  to  the  touch.  The  eruption  is  broad  and  fiat,  never  acu- 
minate, never  changing  its  form  to  the  vesicular  or  pustular.  It  disappears 
by  pressure,  and  immediately  reappears  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  It 
has  been  compared  in  appearance  to  flea-bites.  Small,  i>ointed,  papular, 
Tesicular,  or  pustular  eruptions  are  sometimes  seen  in  connection  with  those 
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of  measles,  but  they  are  accidental,  occurring  in  other  states  of  system,  as 
well  as  in  mpiusles,  if  there  is  the  same  augmented  temperature. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  eruptive  period  the  severity  of  the  consti- 
tutional and  local  symptoms  increases.  The  pulse  and  temperature  cor- 
respond with  the  character  which  they  presented  during  the  exacerbations 
of  the  first  stage*.  The  features  are  slightly  swollen  ;  the  eyes  still  watery 
and  sensitive  to  light ;  the  conjunctiva,  ocular  and  palpebral,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  air-passages, 
continue  injected.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  thin  fur,  and  its 
papillsB  are  prominent,  though  less  so  than  in  scarlet  fever.  The  cough 
continues  frequent,  and  is  seldom  attended  with  much  expectoration,  in 
uncomplicated  cases  ;  often  there  is  no  expectoration  whatever.  The  appe- 
tite is  lost,  but  drinks  are  readily  taken  on  account  of  the  thirst.  Diar- 
rhoea sometimes  occurs  on  the  first  day  of  the  eruption,  but  it  lasts  only  a 
few  hours,  and,  if  the  disease  pursue  its  usual  course,  abates  of  itself. 
With  the  exception  of  this  the  bowels  are  regular,  or  a  little  constipated 
during  the  eruptive  period. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  eniption,  or  sixth  of  the  fever,  the  symptoms 
begin  to  abate.  The  pulse  is  less  accelerated,  and  the  temperature  dimin- 
ishes ;  the  cough  is  less  frequent  and  is  easier,  and  the  flushed  and  swollen 
appearance  of  the  face  declines.  By  the  close  of  the  third  or  on  the  fourth 
day  the  rash  has  disappeared  in  the  order  in  which  it  extended  over  the 
body.  There  only  remain  faint  macuhe,  which  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  fade  completely. 

"With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash  the  fever  nearly  or  quite  ceases,  but 
a  slight  and  painless  cough  continues  for  several  days. 

Occasionally  the  eruption  presents  a  livid  appearance ;  this  is  the  rube- 
ola nigra  of  writers.  From  cjises  which  I  have  observed,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  this  should  not  be  considered  a  distinct  species  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  but  that  the  dark  color  is  due  to  internal  inflammation,  usually 
capillary  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  which  prevents  full  oxygenation  of  the 
blood.  Rarely  rubeola  nigra  is  due  to  the  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  or 
the  malignant  nature  of  the  disease.  The  course  of  the  eruption  in  this 
form  of  measles  is  somewhat  different ;  it  continues  longer,  fades  more 
slowly,  and  does  not  disappear  so  readily  on  pressure.  Traces  of  it  are 
observed  a  week  or  more  after  its  first  appearance ;  it  is  apt  to  be  fatal. 
Measles  may  present  this  form  from  the  beginning,  or,  commencing  as 
vulgaris,  it  may  pass  into  rubeola  nigra. 

Measles  may  be  irregular  in  form,  but  aberrations  are  less  frequent  than 
in  scarlet  fever.  Writers  describe  measles  without  catarrh,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  catarrh  but  without  the  rash.  But  positive  diagnosis  in 
such  cases  must  be  difficult.  It  is  probable  that  simple  catarrh  and  roseola 
have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the  two  forms  of  irregularity  mentioned, 
but  when  a  child,  in  a  family  of  children  affected  with  measles,  pnisents 
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all  the  8ymptoms  of  that  iliscskse,  except  the  catarrh  or  except  the  eruption, 
the  diagnosis  of  irregular  measles  would,  as  a  rule,  be  correct. 

Occasionally  the  stage  of  invasion  is  very  short,  or  even  absent.  In 
one  case  the  parents  informed  me  that  the  catarrhal  symptoms  began  on 
the  day  when  the  eruption  appeai*ed.  Convulsions  sometimes  occur  at 
the  commencement  of  measles,  as  well  as  during  its  progress.  A  single 
convulsive  attack  at  the  commencement  of  measles  is  usually  not  danger- 
ous; when  repeated,  it  is  more  serious;  it  is  also  more  serious  when  it 
occurs  in  the  course  of  metisles.  In  certain  cases  the  eruption  ap[)ears  in 
an  irregular  and  |>artial  manner,  occurring,  perhaps,  at  a  late  period,  and 
indistinctly,  upon  the  trunk  alone,  or  upon  the  trunk  and  partially  upon 
the  legs.  In  many  cases  of  deferred  or  partial  eruption  there  is  int^Tnal 
congestion  or  inflammation  of  some  part,  which  causes  withdrawal  of 
blood  from  the  surface,  and  tlius  prevents  the  normal  development  of  the 
rash. 

When  the  eruption  disapp<mrs  the  third  stage  commences,  that  of  des- 
quamation. It  is  characterized  by  a  scanty  furfuraceous  exfoliation  of 
the  epidermis.  The  desquamation  is  seldom  sis  great  as  in  scarlet  fever, 
and  it  occurs  most  where  the  eruption  has  been  thickest  and  the  epidermis 
most  inflamed.  Exfoliation  occurs  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  days 
afkr  the  commencement  of  the  eruption,  the  eighth  and  the  eleventh  of 
the  disease.  In  some  children  it  does  not  take  place,  or  is  so  slight  as  not 
to  be  observed. 

With  the  disapiiearance  of  the  rash,  the  symptoms  rapidly  abate.  The 
pulse  becomes  more  natural,  the  temperature  is  reduced,  the  digestive 
organs  return  to  their  normal  state,  and  convalescence  is  establislied.  The 
cough  continues  several  days  after  the  other  symptoms  abate,  but  it  is  less 
and  less  frequent,  and  is  not  painful. 

Complications. — The  complications  of  this  disejise  are  important. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  physician  in  the  management  of  measles 
depends  on  a  correct  diagnosis  and  understanding  of  them.  The  most 
frequent  of  these  complications  are  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia. 
Slight  bronchitis  is  common  in  measles,  but  if  it  increase  so  as  to  cause 
embarrassment  of  respiration,  and  become  a  source  of  diiiiger,  it  is  prop- 
erly a  complication.  This  complication,  as  well  as  pneumonia,  may  occur 
at  any  period  of  measles ;  but  it  commences  most  frequently  in  the  first 
stage.  Occurring  in  the  flrst  stage,  it  may  prevent  the  regular  appearance 
of  the  rash ;  if  in  the  second,  it  often  causes  retrocession  of  it. 

When  bronchitis  becomes  really  serious,  it  usually  has  invaded  the 
minute  bronchial  tubes.  This  disease,  designated  capillary  bronchitis  or 
suffocative  catarrh,  I  have  elsewhere  described.  The  clinical  history  of 
fatal  bronchitis,  as  a  complication  of  measles,  is  as  follows :  The  respira- 
tion, at  first  not  notably  altered,  becomes,  by  degrees,  accelerated,  and 
the  patient  more  and  more  fretful.     The  pulse,  instead  of  becoming  less 
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of  measles,  but  they  are  accidental,  occurring  in  other  states  of  system,  as 
Avcll  as  in  measles,  if  there  is  the  same  augmented  temperature. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  eruptive  period  the  severity  of  the  consti- 
tutional and  local  symptoms  increases.  The  pulse  and  temperature  cor- 
i*espond  with  the  character  which  they  pre-sented  during  the  exacerbations 
of  the  first  stage.  The  features  are  slightly  swollen  ;  the  eyes  still  watery 
and  sensitive  to  light ;  the  conjunctiva,  ocular  and  palpebral,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity  oi*  the  mouth  and  of  the  air-passages, 
continue  injected.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  thin  fur,  and  its 
papillie  arc  prominent,  though  less  so  than  in  scarlet  fever.  The  cough 
continues  frequent,  and  is  seldom  attended  with  much  expectoration,  in 
uncomplicated  cases  ;  often  there  is  no  expectoration  whatever.  The  ap|)e- 
tite  is  lost,  but  drinks  are  readily  taken  on  account  of  the  thirst.  Diar- 
rhcca  sometimes  occurs  on  the  first  day  of  the  eruption,  but  it  last^  only  a 
few  hours,  and,  if  the  dist^ase  pursue  its  usual  course,  abates  of  itself. 
With  the  exception  of  this  the  bowels  are  regular,  or  a  little  constipated 
during  the  eruptive  |)eriod. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  eruption,  or  sixth  of  the  fever,  the  symptoms 
begin  to  abate.  The  pulse  is  less  accelerated,  and  the  temperature  dimio- 
ishes ;  the  cough  is  less  frequent  and  is  easier,  and  the  flushed  and  swollen 
apiH»anince  of  the  face  declines.  By  the  close  of  the  third  or  on  the  fourth 
day  the  rash  has  disappeared  in  the  order  in  which  it  extended  over  the 
body.  There  only  remain  faint  macular,  which  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  fade  completely. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash  the  fever  nearly  or  quite  ceases,  but 
a  slight  and  painless  cough  continues  for  several  days. 

Occasionally  the  eruption  presents  a  livid  appearance  ;  this  is  the  rube- 
ola nigra  of  writers.  From  cases  w^hich  I  have  observed,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  this  should  not  be  considered  a  distinct  species  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  but  that  the  dark  color  is  due  to  internal  inflammation,  usually 
capillary  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  which  prevents  full  oxygenation  of  the 
blood.  Rarely  nibeola  nigra  is  due  to  the  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  or 
the  malignant  nature  of  the  disease.  The  course  of  the  eruption  in  this 
fonn  of  measles  is  somewhat  different ;  it  continues  longer,  fades  more 
slowly,  and  does  not  di8ap{)ear  so  readily  on  pressure.  Traces  of  it  are 
observed  a  week  or  more  after  its  first  appearance ;  it  is  apt  to  be  fatal. 
Measles  may  present  this  form  from  the  beginning,  or,  commencing  as 
vulgaris,  it  may  pass  into  rubeola  nigra. 

Measles  may  be  irregular  in  form,  but  aberrations  are  less  frequent  than 
in  scarlet  fever.  Writers  describe  measles  without  catarrh,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  catarrh  but  without  the  rash.  But  positive  diagnosis  in 
such  cases  must  be  difficult.  It  is  probable  that  simple  catarrh  and  roseola 
have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the  two  forms  of  irregularity  mentioned, 
but  when  a  child,  in  a  family  of  children  atifected  with  measles,  presents 
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all  the  symptoms  of  that  disease,  except  the  catarrh  or  except  tlie  eruption, 
the  diagnosis  of  irregular  measles  would,  as  a  rule,  he  correct. 

Occasionally  the  stage  of  invasion  is  very  short,  or  even  ahsent.     In 
one  case  the  parents  informed  me  that  tiie  catarrlial  symptoms  hegan  on 
the  day  when  the  eruption  appeared.     Convulsions  sometimes  occur  at 
the  conunencement  of  measles,  as  well  as  during  its  progress.     A  single 
convulsive  attack  at  the  commencement  of  measles  is  usually  not  danger- 
ous; when  repeated,  it  is  more  serious;  it  is  also  more  serious  when  it 
occurs  in  the  course  of  metisles.     In  certain  cases  the  eruption  appears  in 
an  irregular  and  |>artial  manner,  occurring,  perhaps,  at  a  late  ()eriod,  and 
indistinctly,  upon  the  trunk  alone,  or  upon  tlie  trunk  and  partially  upon 
the  legs.     In  many  cases  of  deferred  or  partial  eruption  there  is  internal 
congestion   or  inflammation  of  some  part,  which    causes  withdrawal  of 
blood  from  the  surface,  and  thus  prevents  the  normal  development  of  the 
nsb. 

When  the  eruption  disappears  the  third  stage  commences,  that  of  des- 
quamation. It  is  characterized  hy  a  scanty  furl uraceous  exfoliation  of 
the  epidermis.  The  desquamation  is  seldom  as  great  as  in  scarlet  fever, 
and  it  occurs  most  where  the  eruption  has  been  thickest  and  the  epidermis 
mo6t  inflamed.  Exfoliation  occurs  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  days 
aAer  the  commencement  of  the  eruption,  the  eiglith  and  the  eleventh  of 
the  disease.  In  some  children  it  does  not  take  place,  or  is  so  slight  as  not 
to  be  observed. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash,  the  symptoms  rapidly  abate.  The 
palse  becomes  more  natural,  the  temperature  is  reduced,  the  digestive 
organs  return  to  their  normal  state,  and  convalescence  is  established.  The 
cough  continues  several  days  after  the  other  symptoms  abate,  but  it  is  less 
and  less  frequent,  and  is  not  painful. 

Complications. — Tlie  complic^itions  of  this  disease  are  important. 
Moch  of  the  success  of  the  physician  in  the  management  of  measles 
depends  on  a  correct  diagnosis  and  understanding  of  them.  The  most 
frequent  of  these  complications  are  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia. 
Slight  bronchitis  is  common  in  measles,  but  if  it  incretise  so  as  to  cause 
embarrassment  of  respiration,  and  become  a  source  of  danger,  it  is  prop- 
erly a  complication.  This  complication,  as  well  as  pneumonia,  may  occur 
at  any  period  of  measles ;  but  it  commences  most  frequently  in  the  first 
stage.  Occurring  in  the  first  stage,  it  may  prevent  the  regular  appearance 
of  the  rash ;  if  in  the  second,  it  often  causes  retrocession  of  it. 

When  bronchitis  becomes  really  serious,  it  usually  has  invaded  the 
minute  bronchial  tubes.  This  disease,  designated  capillary  bronchitis  or 
suffocative  catarrh,  I  have  elsewhere  described.  The  clinical  history  of 
fiual  bronchitis,  as  a  complication  of  measles,  is  as  follows :  The  respira- 
tion, at  first  not  notably  altered,  becomes,  by  degrees,  accelerated,  and 
the  patient  more  and  more  fretful.     The  pulse,  instead  of  becoming  less 
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accelerated,  as  after  the  first  days  of  simple  measles,  is  daily  more  rapid, 
and  the  respiration  more  frequent  and  labored.  The  dyspnoea  gradually 
increases,  the  infra-mammary  region  is  depressed  during  each  inspiration, 
and  the  subcrepitant  rale  is  heard  on  both  sides  of  the  chest.  There  is, 
probably,  collapse  or  inflammation  of  some  of  the  lobules.  Finally  the 
prolabia  and  fingers  become  livid,  and  death  occurs  from  apnoea.  Capil- 
lary bronchitis  is  diagnosticated  from  pneumonitis  by  the  physical  signs. 
It  is  in  the  young  child  more  dangerous  than  that  disease,  unless  perchance 
the  latter  be  double.  A  large  majority  of  those  affected  under  tlie  age  of 
three  years,  die.  The  anatomical  characters  of  fatal  bronchitis  occurring 
in  connection  with  measles,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect.  In  an 
infant  who  died  with  this  complication  in  the  Infants'  Hospital  in  the 
spring  of  1867,  there  were  evidences  of  continuous  inflammation  from  the 
epiglottis  to  the  minutest  bronchial  tubes. 

Pneumonia  as  a  complication  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  idio- 
pathic form,  except  that  it  is  more  protracted  and  fatal.  Its  form  is  in 
most  cases  catarrhal,  resulting  from  an  extension  of  the  bronchial  inflam- 
mation. 

The  next  most  frequent  serious  complication  of  measles  is  entero-colitis. 
This  may  commence  at  any  period  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  If  the 
colon  is  more  especially  the  seat  of  inflammation,  the  evacuations  contain 
mucus  and  blood,  unless  in  young  children,  in  whom  the  stools,  even  in 
severe  colitis,  commonly  have  a  green  color.  The  anatomical  character  of 
this  complication  varies  in  different  cases,  like  the  idiopathic  form  of  in- 
flammation. Sometimes  there  is  simple  arborescence  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  with  tumefaction  of  its  follicles ;  in  other  cases,  in  ad- 
dition to  increased  vascularity,  the  mucous  coat  is  softened  and  thickened  ; 
and  in  others  still,  especially  if  the  inflammatory  action  has  been  some- 
what protracted,  ulcenition  occurs,  for  the  most  part  in  the  site  of  the  soli- 
tary glands.  Exceptionally,  in  fatal  cases  of  measles  attended  with  diar- 
rhoja,  no  vascularity  is  observed  after  death,  although  the  intestine  may 
be  somewhat  thickened  and  softened.  In  these  cases  the  diarrhoea  may 
have  been  non-inflammatory  or  inflammatory,  the  injection  of  the  vessels 
having  disappeared  after  death. 

Severe  and  obstinate  diarrhoeal  affections  occurring  with  measles,  usually 
commence  as  the  primary  disease  is  about  declining.  They  then  become 
sequelae,  ending  fatally  in  many  instances  several  days  or  perhaps  weeks 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption.  Diarrhoeal  attacks,  occurring  in, 
or  previously  to,  the  eruptive  stage,  are,  as  a  rule,  mild  and  easily  re- 
lieved. 

In  some  grave  cases,  measles  have  a  tendency  from  the  first  to  aflTect 
the  internal  organs  more  than  the  surface.  There  then  coexist  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  and  entero-colitis,  with  indistinctness  of  the  eruption  on  the 
skin.     Such  complications  render  a  fatal  result  highly  probable. 
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Another  very  fatal  complication  and  sequel  is  true  croup,  commencing 
when  rubeola  is  beginning  to  decline ;  but  it  is  less  frequent  than  pneu- 
monia or  entero-colitis.     In  catarrlial  or  false  croup,  which,  as  has  been 
previously  stated,  is  not  infrequent  at  the  commencement  of  measles,  the 
cough  has  a  loud,  ringing  character.     In  true  croup,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  hoarse  or  harsh,  and  less  distinct,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the 
pseudo-membrane  in  tlie  larynx.     True  croup,  always  a  grave  disease,  is 
more  serious  when  it  occurs  as  a  complication  of  measles  than  in  the  idio- 
pathic form,  not  only  because  the  blood  is  vitiated  and  the  system  I'educed 
by  the  primary  affection,  but  because  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  sur- 
face is  in  general  more  extensive,  as  is  also,  I  believe,  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane.    This  membrane  in  the  croup  of  measles  I  have  seen  extend  so 
far  down  the  air-passages,  that  tracheotomy  could  not  have  been  attended 
by  any  decided  amelioration  of  symptom^.      This  complication,  though 
always  grave,  is  not,  however,  necessarily  fatal.     I  have  known  cases  re- 
cover by  inhalation  of  spray,  when  for  days  there  had  been  dys{)ncea  and 
other  evidences  of  a  pretty  firm  pseudo-membnine.     True  croup  causes 
continuation  of  the  fever,  which  had  perhaps  begun  to  abate. 

Diphtheria,  when  epidemic,  also  frequently  complicates  measles.  Much 
of  the  mortality  from  mesksles  in  this  city,  since  the  year  IB.jH,  was  due 
to  this  cause.  In  cases  observed  by  myself,  diphtheria  usually  began 
while  the  fauces  were  still  inflamed,  and  sometimes  before  the  eruption 
had  begun  to  fade. 

These  are  the  most  common  complications  of  measles.  There  are  others 
of  less  frequent  occurrence,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  congestion  of 
the  brain,  with  or  without  serous  effusion.  Stomatitis,  pharyngitis,  and 
otitis  are  occasional  complications.  Rafely,  also,  purpura,  attended  by 
hemorrhages  from  the  different  mucous  surfaces,  occurs  in  connection  with 
measles.  This  complication  is,  however,  more  frequent  in  certain  other 
constitutional  diseases,  as  scarlet  fever,  and  especially  variola. 

It  is  seen  that  the  inflammations  which  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  course 
of  measles  are  chiefly  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  In  scarlet  fever,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  inflammations  are  more  frequently  serous. 

There  are  other  affections,  originating  in  measles,  which  are  rather 
sequel®  than  complications.  Gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  one  which,  as 
stated  in  another  part  of  this  book,  is  more  apt  to  occur  after  measles  than 
any  other  disease.  After  a  severe  epidemic  of  measles  in  the  Catholic 
Foundling  Asylum,  in  1874,  three  cases  of  gangrenous  vulvitis  occurred 
in  those  who  had  been  affected.  0{)hthalmia  commencing  in  measles  often 
persists  for  weeks  or  months.  It  may  give  rise  to  granulation  of  the 
lids,  and  cases  have  been  reported  of  violent  inflammation  of  a  purulent 
character,  producing  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  destroying  vision.  The 
c^hthalmia  is  sometimes  very  intractable.  Inflammation  of  the  Schnei- 
derian  membrane,  commonly  present  during  measles,  sometimes  continues 
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as  a  sequel,  extending  back  as  far  as  the  Eustachian  tube,  where  it  may 
cause  swelling,  with  impairment  of  hearing,  and  forward  to  the  lip,  where 
it  may  produce  chronic  eczema. 

Anatomical  Cha^^vcteks. — I  have  made,  or  witnessed,  according  to 
remembrance,  some  six  post-mortem  examinations  of  those  who  have  died 
in,  or  immediately  after,  an  attack  of  measles.  In  all  tliere  were  lesions 
due  to  complications.  Indeed,  death  directly  from  measles  is  so  rare  that 
few  have  had  an  op|)ortunity  of  studying  the  anatomical  characters  which 
are  [leculiar  to  this  affection.  In  those  who  have  died  without  any  obvi- 
ous coexisting  disease,  and  these  cases  chiefly  occur  in  the  malignant  form, 
there  has  been  congestion  of  the  internal  organs,  especially  marked  in  the 
lungs,  and  sometimes  the  tissues  appeared  softened.  The  blood,  also,  in 
the  malignant  form,  has  a  darker  hue  than  natural,  and  ecchymotic  patches 
have  been  observed  upon  the  mucous  surfaces  and  elsewhere,  corres|>onding  ' 
in  character  with  the  petechias  under  the  skin  which  sometimes  occur  in 
this  form  of  measles.  In  cases  resulting  fatally  from  bronchitis  or  pneu- 
monia the  bronchial  glands  are  commonly  tumefied  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  mesenteric  glands  are  enlarged  in  enteritis,  and  the  glands  of  the 
mesocolon  in  dysentery. 

Nature. — Rubeola,  like  the  other  exanthematic  fevers,  is  due  to  a 
materies  morbi,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is  higlily  con- 
tagious through  the  air.  It  has  been  inoculated  by  the  serum  from  vesicles 
which  sometimes  occur  in  connection  with  the  rubeolous  eruption,  and  also 
by  the  blood  from  a  patient.  Inoculation  does  not  appear  to  moderate  the 
disease,  and  as  measles,  when  contracted  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  not  in 
itself  dangerous,  but  dangerous  only  from  complications,  inoculation  is 
not  ()erfbrmed,  except  as  a  matter  of  scientific  interest.  The  usual  mode 
of  propagation  is  througli  the  air.  It  is  communicated  both  by  the  breath 
and  clothing.  By  fomites  the  virus  is  sometimes  conveyed  a  long  distance. 
The  question  is  still  undecided  whether  rubeola  does  not  sometimes  occur 
spontaneously.  I  have  met  cases,  and  have  heard  of  others,  one  in  a 
sparsely  settled  district,  in  which  there  was  no  evidence  of  exposure.  Yet 
the  immunity  of  certain  islands  for  centuries,  till  infected  through  com- 
merce, renders  the  doctrine  of  an  origin  de  novo  improbable. 

Twelve  to  fourteen  days  elapse  from  the  time  of  infection  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eruption.  In  cases  observed  in  the  children's  depart- 
ment of  Charity  Hospital,  this  period  was  ascertained  to  be  about  twelve 
days.  In  those  who  have  been  inoculated,  the  incubative  period  is  said 
to  have  been  about  one  week.  Rubeola  prevails  epidemically,  like  the 
whole  class  of  infectious  diseases,  and  in  different  epidemics  the  type 
varies  somewhat,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  complications. 

Diagnosis The  diagnosis  of  measles,  previously  to  the  eruption,  is 

often  ditRcult.     The  catarrhal  symptoms  then  predominate,  and  these  are 
such  as  may  occur  independently  of  any  constitutional  or  blood  disease. 
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The  first  stage,  therefore,  of  measles,  is  often  mistaken  for  coryza,  or  mild 
bronchitis.  The  points  of  diflferential  diagnosis  are  the  suffused  appear- 
ance of  the  eyes,  the  greater  degree  of  fever  on  the  first  day  than  would 
be  likely  to  arise  from  so  moderate  an  amount  of  local  disease,  and  on 
subsequent  days  remission  and  exacerbation  of  the  fever.  Measles  in  the 
first  stage  has  been  mistaken  for  remittent  fever.  The  catarrhal  symp- 
toms should  prevent  such  an  error. 

Sometimes  roseola  closely  resembles  measles  in  appearance,  but  the  rasli 
of  roseola  ap|)ears  within  a  few  hours  after  the  commencement  of  febrile 
symptoms,  and  almost  simultaneously  over  the  whole  body,  and  without 
those  local  symptoms  referable  to  the  mucous  surfaces,  which  characterize 
measles. 

Variola  on  the  first  day  of  the  eruption  has  sometimes  been  diagnosti- 
cated as  measles.     I  recollect  once  being  called  to  an  infant  with  fatal 
confluent  smallpox,  who  was  said  to  have  measles.     A  physician,  a  few 
days  previously,  observing  the  red  points  in  the  commencement'  of  the 
eruption,  had  made  this   absurd  diagnosis,  and,  predicting  a  favorable 
result,  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  his  visit.     In  case  of  doubt, 
it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  defer  making  a  positive  diagnosis.     A  few 
hours  suffice  to  show  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  rubeolous  and  vario- 
lous eruptions.     But  the  anxiety  of  friends  often  necessitates  the  expres- 
sion of  an   opinion.      The  absence  of  cat^irrhal  symptoms,   the  earlier 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  its  papular  feel  under  the  finger  in  small- 
pox, enable  us  to  discriminate  between  the  two  diseases  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eruptive  stage.    Moreover,  the  symptoms  in  the  initial  j)eriod8 
are  different,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  description  of  smallpox. 

Prognosis. — This  is  favorable,  provided  that  there  is  no  serious  com- 
plication. With  internal  inflammatory  complication,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  disease  becomes  much  more  grave.  A  large  proportion  thus  affected 
die.  The  prognosis  is  also  less  favorable  in  feeble  children  with  scanty 
eruption,  or  an  eruption  appearing  at  a  late  period  and  irregularly. 
Djspncea,  per^stent  and  great  acceleration  of  pulse,  and  coma,  indicate 
an  unfavorable  ending.  Convulsions  occur  much  more  rarely  in  the 
course  of  measle-s  than  in  sc^irlet  fever,  and  when  thay  occur  after  the 
initial  period  they  usually  end  in  coma  and  death. 

Treatmext. — Uncomplicated  measles  require  no  medicinal  treatment 
except  to  palliate  symptoms.  The  child  should  be  kept  in  an  airy  a[)art- 
ment,  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  about  70*^.  A  temperature  so  elevated 
as  to  be  uncomfortable  to  the  nurse  is  injurious  to  the  patient.  But  while 
the  popular  idea  is  erroneous,  that  he  should  be  kept  in  a  heated  atmo- 
sphere, it  is  correct  that  currents  of  air  and  sudden  reduction  of  tempera- 
tare  are  dangerous.  A  violent  and  fatal  attack  of  croup  occurred  in  my 
practice  in  a  girl  of  fifteen,  in  consequence  of  exposure  at  an  open  window 
at  the  close  of  the  eruptive  stage.  The  diet  should  be  mild,  and  for  the 
11 
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most  part  liquid.  The  patient,  indeed,  refuses  solid  food,  but,  on  accoont 
of  the  thiret,  takes  liquids  more  readily.  Farinaceous  substances,  with 
milk,  afford  suHicient  nutriment  in  ordinary  cases.  If  the  previous  health 
has  been  poor  and  the  vital  powers  reduced,  or  if  there  is  a  complication, 
more  sustaining  diet  is  required.  Stimulation  by  wine  or  brandy  is  needed 
in  these  cases.  During  the  two  or  three  weeks  succeeding  an  attack  of 
measles,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold,  or  changes  of 
temperature,  since  during  this  period  there  is  great  liability  to  inflamma- 
tions of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

The  cough  ordinarily  requires  treatment,  inasmuch  as  the  suffering  of 
the  child  and  loss  of  sleep  are  largely  due  to  this  symptom.  Demulcent 
drinks,  as  flaxseed  tea,  infusion  of  slippery-elm  bark,  or  solution  of  gum 
Arabic,  are  useful,  to  which,  to  render  them  more  palatable,  lemon-juice 
may  be  added.  A  small  Dover's  powder,  or  the  following  mixture  given 
occasionally,  relieves  the  severity  and  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the 
cough : — 

B.  Tinct.  opii  camphorat., 
Syr.  scillse, 
Syr.  ipecac,  &&  ^ss  ; 
Spts.  aether,  nitr.,  5U«     Misco. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  to  a  child  of  five  years,  repeated  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

As  the  chief  danger  in  measles  is  from  inflammation  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  local  treatment  directed  to  the  chest  is  important.  The  chest 
should  be  covered  with  oil  silk,  unless  in  the  mildest  cases.  This  in- 
creases the  amount  of  eruption  upon  the  surface  underneath,  and,  I  believe, 
tends  greatly  to  prevent  complication  by  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  If 
the  eruption  is  tardy  in  its  appearance,  or  indistinct,  it  is  well  to  produce 
moderate  counter-irritation  by  some  gentle  irritant  underneath,  as  cam- 
phonited  oil,  to  which  one-third  part  of  turpentine  is  added. 

AflTections  which  complicate  measles  should  receive,  for  the  most  part, 
such  treatment  as  is  appropriate  for  them  when  idiopatlyc.  Secondary 
di8e4ises,  however,  require  sustaining  measures  more  than  primary.  In 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammations,  which,  if  they  occur  early  in 
measles,  i)revent  the  regular  appearance  of  the  eruption,  or,  if  in  the 
eruptive  stage,  cause  its  disappearance,  prompt  counter-irritation  over  the 
chest  by  sinapisms,  or  otherwise,  is  required.  Trousseau  states  that  he 
has  derived  benefit,  in  these  cases,  from  what  he  designates  urtication. 
This  is  produced  by  stroking  the  chest  two  or  three  times  daily  with  the 
nettle  (urtica  dioicaor  urtica  urens).  This  causes  a  prompt  and  abundant 
eruption,  and  with  a  less  amount  of  suffering  than  one  would  suppose. 
TJie  fever  abates,  and  the  respiration  becomes  more  natural  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  nettlerash.  On  the  second  day  the  effect  is  less  than  on 
the  first,  and  after  three  or  four  days,  says  Trousseau,  no  further  irritation 
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results  from  the  nettle.  When  counter-irritation  is  produced,  by  what- 
ever method,  the  chest  should  be  covered  witli  a  warm  and  soft  poultice, 
as  the  ground  flaxseed ;  derivatives  to  the  extremities  are  useful  in  such 
cases.  In  capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  stimulating  expectonints 
are  required,  as  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  following  I  employ  for  a 
child  of  two  to  three  years. 

B*  Tinct.  ipecac,  comp. 

(Squibb's  liq.  Dover*8  pulv.),  gtt.  viij-xvj. 
Ammoii.  carbonat.,  gr.  XVJ-3S8. 
Syr.  bal.  tolut., 
AqusB,  aa  ^j.     Misce. 
One  teaspoonful  every  2  or  3  hours. 

Quinia  to  reduce  the  fever,  and  digitalis  lis  a  heiirt  tonic,  are  also  very 
useful  in  these  inflammations,  given  alone  or  alternately  with  the  above. 

The  cases  of  gangrenous  vulvitis  alluded  to  above  were  treated  with  a 
flaxr>eed  poultice,  and  iodoform  dusted  over  the  surface  each  day  or  second 
(lay,  with  a  satisfactory  result.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  other  com- 
plications, the  appropriate  measures  are  detailed  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  terms  scarlet  fever,  scarlet  rash,  and  scarlatina  are  identical. 
They  are  employed  to  designate  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  of  the 
contagious  diseases,  a  disease  which  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  is  most 
common  in  childhood,  an  exanthem  attended  with  more  or  less  pharyn- 
gitis. In  this  city,  on  account  of  its  great  frequency,  and  its  large  per- 
centage of  fatal  cases,  it  causes  raofe  deaths  than  any  other  contagious 
malady.  Though  not  more  common  than  measles,  it  is  attended,  with 
U8,  by  more  than  double  it«  mortality. 

There  is  no  disease  that  presents  a  greater  difference,  as  regards  char- 
acter and  severity  of  symptoms,  than  scarlet  fever,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
recognition  of  different  forms  of  it.  liilliet  and  Barthez  describe  two,  the 
normal  and  abnormal :  Meigs  two,  the  mild  and  grave ;  and  most  other 
writers,  three  or  more.  I  shall,  for  convenience,  follow  Bouchut,  who 
makes  three  varieties,  namely,  the  regular,  irregular,  and  malignant. 

Symptoms.  Regular  Form,  -Scarlet  fever  usually  begins  abruptly. 
It  is  possible,  often,  to  tell  the  exact  time  of  its  commencement.  If  there 
arc  any  premonitory  symptoms,  they  are  ordinarily  slight,  so  as  scarcely 
to  attract  attention,  amounting  to  little  more  than  dulness,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  fatigue.     In  some  the  first  symptom  is  chilliness,  and  occasionally 
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a  distinct  chill  is  experienced.  This  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  commence- 
ment in  the  adult.  With  or  without  the  chilliness,  fever,  usually  intense, 
arises,  accompanied  by  such  symptoms  as  ordinarily  occur  in  a  febrile 
state  of  system,  such  as  cephalalgia,  perhaps  delirium,  anorexia,  thirst. 
The  pulse  rises  to  110,  120,  or  more,  per  minute;  the  skin  is  hot,  face 
flushed,  the  eyes  bright,  and  the  temperature  is  102°  to  104°.  In  many, 
there  is  sudden  starting  or  twitching,  with  a  degree  of  stupor,  showing 
that  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  profoundly  affected. 

In  most  cases  there  occurs  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  a  symptom 
which  has  considerable  diagnostic  value,  namely,  vomiting.  In  117  ciises 
in  which  I  have  recorded  its  presence  or  absence,  it  occurred  in  90,  usually 
not  at  the  very  commencement,  but  within  the  first  twelve  or  eighteen 
hours.  It  commonly  occurred  before  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  but  not 
always.  In  a  few  of  the  cases  it  is  recorded  as  a  symptom  of  the  second 
day.  Vomiting  at  this  period  is,  probably,  in  most  cases,  sympathetic,  due 
to  the  irritating  effect  of  the  scarlatinous  virus  on  the  brain.  It  is  not  a 
severe  symptom,  occurring  in  most  patients  but  once  or  twice.  Great  and 
persistent  irritability  of  stomach  indicates  a  serious  form  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  is,  therefore,  prognostic  of  an  unfavorable  ending.  When  this  symp- 
tom is  absent  or  slight,  or  there  is  merely  nausea,  I  have  found  the  case 
ordinarily  mild,  so  that,  as  regards  tlie  frequency  of  vomiting,  the  statis- 
tics of  different  epidemics  vary  according  to  the  mildness  or  gravity  of  the 
type.  The  bowels  are  regular  or  somewhat  constipated  in  this  form  of 
scarlet  fever,  or,  if  diarrhosa  occur,  it  is  slight  and  transient. 

When  the  symptoms  described  above  have  continued  six  to  eighteen 
hours,  the  rash  ap^vears.  It  is  first  observed  about  the  ears,  neck,  and 
shoulders,  in  reddish  indistinct  patclies,  fading  into  the  normal  hue.  The«e 
patches  extend  and  unite,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  trunk  and 
upper  extremities,  and  finally  the  legs,  are  covered.  The  scarlatinous  rash 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that  produced  by  external  heat  or  the 
redness  from  a  sinapism,  but  there  are  numerous  minute  points  of  a  deeper 
or  duskier  red  than  the  surface  generally.  On  passing  the  finger  over  the 
eruption,  no  distinct  prominences  are  observed,  but  a  sensation  of  rough- 
ness is  sometimes  imparted  from  engorgement  of  the  cutaneous  papillae. 
The  rash  disappears  by  pressure,  but  in  robust  children,  and  in  favorable 
cases,  it  inmiediately  returns  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Slow  return 
of  the  rash  is  evidence  of  sluggish  circulation,  and,  when  marked,  it  indi- 
cates the  malignant  form  of  the  disease.  The  rash  gives  rise  to  an  itching 
or  burning  sensation,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the  patien^ 
The  degree  of  redness  is  not  uniform  over  the  surface,  and  sometimes, 
esi>ecially  in  mild  cases,  it  is  absent  in  places. 

Early  in  the  disease,  even  before  the  cutaneous  eruption,  the  buccal 
and  faucial  mucous  membrane  presents  a  pretty  general  red  appearance, 
and  the  pajnlhe  of  the  tongue  are  elevated.     Pharyngitis  has  already  com- 
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menced,  with  more  or  less  stomatitis  and  tonsillitis.  The  inflammation 
renders  deglutition  painful,  so  that  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  giving 
the  necessary  drinks.  This  state  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  membrane  con- 
tinues through  the  disease.  There  is  sometimes  a  slight  iibrinous  exuda- 
tion over  the  tonsils ;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  fur,  and  the 
secretion  from  the  follicles  of  the  inflamed  surface  is  increased  and  muco- 
purulent. The  Schneiderian  membrane  also  participates  in  the  inflamma- 
tion, and,  as  the  disease  advances,  a  thin,  irritating  discharge,  containing 
pus-cells,  flows  from  the  nostrils. 

The  temperature  in  the  first  days  of  scarlet  fever  is  ordinarily  from  102° 

to  105°,  in  gnive  cases  even  105°  to  107°.     The  cutaneous  transpiration 

during  this  period  is  nearly  checked,  so  that  the  ekin  is  hot  and  dry.    The 

respiration  is  moderately  accelerated,  but  not  so  as  to  attract  attention, 

unless  there  is  a  complication  ;  often  there  is  slight  cough  from  mucus  in 

the  throat  or  bronchial  tubes.     Bronchitis,  common  in  measles,  and  giving 

rise  to  prominent  symptoms  in  that  disease,  is  either  absent  or  slight  in 

scarlet  fever. 

The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  digestive  system  during  the  initial 
period  of  scarlet  fever  have  been  sufficiently  described.  The  subsequent 
symptoms  do  not  diflfer  materially  in  regular  scarlet  fever,  except  that 
there  is  no  vomiting.  The  lips  are  dry  and  often  cracked.  The  inflam- 
mation of  the  mouth  and  throat  continues  unabated,  with  anorexia  and 
thirst.  The  urine  is  high-colored,  and  in  robust  children,  during  the  first 
days  of  scarlet  fever,  it  frequently  deposits  the  urates  on  cooling. 

The  symptoms  continue  with  undiminished  intensity  for  a  period  of  from 
four  to  six  days,  when  the  fever  begins  to  abate,  the  pungent  heat  becomes 
less,  and  the  rash  fainter.    There  is  a  gradual  decline  of  the  disease,  which, 
in  its  inception,  was  so  abrupt.     In  mild,  and  even  pretty  severe  cases, 
which  pursue  a  regular  and  favorable  course,  convalescence  commences 
by  the  close  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  week.     In  the  second 
week,  the  rash,  becoming  less  and  less  distinct,  finally  disappears,  as  do 
also  the  redness  and  swelling  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces.     The 
engorgement  of  the  papillae  of  the  tongue  and  that  of  the  tonsils  subsides  ; 
the  appetite  returns ;  the  countenance  brightens  and  becomes  natural,  and 
the  child  who,  during  the  height  of  the  fever,  scarcely  noticed  objects,  or 
noticed  them  with  indifference,  or  even  repugnance,  can  be  amused  as 
hefore  his  sickness. 
The  period  of  desquamation  succeeds.     Exfoliation  of  the  epidermis 
•  occurs  over  the  whole  body.     This  commences  about  the  face  and  neck, 
and  it  occupies  several  days,  during  which  there  is  progressive  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  child.    Where  the  skin  is  thin,  the  epidermis, 
as  it  is  detached,  presents  a  furfuraceous  appearance ;  where  it  is  thick,  as 
upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  it  separates  in  a  layer  of 
eoDsiderable  thickness. 
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of  scarlet  fover,  wlicn  it  [iiiraiic* 
1  or  s<^quolle.      But   lliere  \n  no  ilit< 
htus  U)  many  unt'avoniblo  (:nm|ilicationH  and  Requelw  an  this.     The  lialiiim 
to  thcw  accident?  renilfrs  tbe  prognoHix  in  all  cihwr  dnuhtltil,  and  ii 
instancea  llu-y  arc  ili«<  immediate  ranee  or  ilcHlh.     Thej  occur  both  i 
mild  »nd  severe  caaes  of  H-arU-l  fever. 

The  great  difference  in  diR'srenl  cases  of  scarlet  fei'er,  as  re^rde  ini 
sity  of  symptoms,  is  well  known.     Jt  is  sometimes  so  mild,  its  chanicUn 
istif.  features  so  iili^lit,  that  diAgnosis  is  necessarily  uncertain.     Examjiles 
in  corrohnralion  of  this  slatoment  are  not  infrequent.     In  the  spring  of 
1806  1  was  railed  to  an  infant  thirteen  months  old,  who  had  slight  plia 
gitis,  and  an  indistinct  mali  over  a  part  of  the  surface.     In  two  days  1 
eruption  had  diBa]i]Jeared,  and  soon  afl«r  the  henlth  wits  apparently  full 
rcBlorcd.     Diagnosis  would  have  remained  doubtful,  except  lor  eequdi 
In   another  instance,  two  children  passed  through  the  entire 
scarlet  fever,  playing  every  day  in  the  street.     Although  the  intelligi 
grandmother  saw  the  raah  iijmn  them,  its  nature  wiis  not  suspected  t 
nearly  two  weeks  afterwards,  when  one  was  taken  with  fatal  nephritis  km 
general  anasarca.     In  cases  so  mild  a<'  these,  the  heat  of  surface  \i 
grratly  inriviised,  nor  is  the  pulse  much  accelerated.     There  ie  no  resiles 
uetis,  nor  is  Ihc  digestive  function  materially  impaired.     The  raab  docs  q 
have  so  deep  u  color,  nor  is  it  so  continuous  over  the  surface,  i 
of  orJinnry  gnivity.    The  puttent  begins  to  impmvG  in  from  two  ro  foil 
days,  and  is  soon  well.     So  mild  a  form  of  scarlet  fever  is,  liowever,  quili 
exceptional,  but  there  are  all  gradations,  from  this  mildness  to  that  malig 
nMit  form  which  I  shall  pri'scntly  describe. 

Tlicri'  is  usually  considerable  taucial  in  H  am  motion,  even  w) 
fuvcr  pursues  a  regular  and  favorable  course.  If  the  pharyngiti 
intense  and  protracted,  many  writers  designate  the  disease  scftrlaliai 
anginosa.  There  is,  in  these  cases,  not  only  general  ami  pretty  ( 
inilHmmution  of  the  mucous  merobnine  of  the  fauces,  with  swelling  < 
the  tonsils,  and  submucous  intiltraliou,  but  also  more  or  less  tumefuelia 
around  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  due  to  extension  of  the  inflammation  U 
lymphatic  glands,  and  eoiineutive  tissue  of  the  neck.  In  tliese  coses  I 
RutTering  of  the  |ntieiit  is  greatly  increased  by  the  aroouni  of  Jocnl  dise 
Thu  ndunitts  and  cellulitis,  unless  slight,  do  not  subside  with  tbe  disa 
pearance  of  the  rash,  or  they  BUl)side  more  slowly.  They  render  t 
febrile  movement  more  prutrni'led.  The  swelling  due  to  these  inflamtufl^ 
lions  of^en  continues  one  or  two  weeks  after  tbe  disappearance  of  i 
rash,  or  even  longer,  when  it  disappears  by  resolution,  or  frequently  t| 
suppuration,  the  abscess  ogiening  externally. 

Irrt^lnr  Form. — Tbe  irregular  form  of  scnrlot  fever  in  commonly  dtd 
to  some  perturbaling  cause.    This  rausu  is  often  a  pre-existing  or 

or,  if  not  actual  disease,  at  least  cUsorderod  stAte  of  tystem. 
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example,  a  little  girl,  in  ray  practice,  had  the  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever, 
such  as  febrile  movement  and  inflammation  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  sur- 
face, nearly  a  week  before  the  scarlatinous  eruption  appeared.     During 
this  period  there  were  symptoms  of  enteritis,  which  declined  when  the 
rash  occurred.     The  abdominal  affection  was  the  apparent  cause  of  the 
irregularity  in  the  malady.      If  scarlet  fever  occur  during  an  attack  of 
entero-colitis,  there  is  frequently  no  eruption.     Most  practitioners  have 
met  cases  like  the  following,  which  I  now  recall  to  mind :    In  a  family 
where  scarlet  fever  was  prevailing,  a  little  child,  early  after  the  com- 
mencement of  symptoms  which  seemed  to  be  plainly  referable  to  the  ex- 
anthematic  affection,  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  and  the  latter 
continued  two  or  perhaps  three  days,  when  death  occurred.     There  were 
the  symptoms  and  appearances  of  severe  scarlet  fever,  but  without  the 
eruption.     In  another  instance,  an  infant,  in  the  warm  months,  having 
protracted  entero-colitis,  the  usual  summer  epidemic  of  this  city,  was  ap- 
parently affected  with   scarlet  fever,  which  was  present  in  the  family. 
There  were  the  characteristic  symptoms,  but  the  diarrhcea  continued,  and 
there  was  no  rash. 

In  those  that  are  much  reduced  by  any  antecedent  disease,  as  phthisis, 
or  that  have  a  disease,  chronic  or  acute,  which  produces  a  decided  afHnx 
of  blood  towards  an  internal  organ,  the  eruption  is  commonly  tardy  in  its 
appearance,  indistinct,  or  wholly  absent.  The  diseases  which  most  fre- 
qwntly  render  scarlet  fever  irreguhir  are  those  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 
Some  affections,  occurring  in  connection  with  scarlet  fever,  do  not  change 
its  symptoms,  but  themselves  undergo  modification.  Scarlet  fever  occur- 
ring in  a  child  having  {>ertussi8  does  not  itself  undergo  any  material 
change.  The  cough,  not  the  fever,  is  sometimes  modified  during  the  co- 
existence of  the  two. 

Scarlet  fever  may  also  be  irregular  in  those  that  are  robust  and  frea 
fitMn  any  other  disease,  assuming  this  form  without  any  appreciable  per- 
iurbating  cause.  In  18G7  I  attended  a  young  lady,  whose  previous  health 
was  excellent,  and  whose  brother  was  sick  at  the  time  with  scarlet  fever. 
This  patient  had  considerable  fever,  with  pretty  severe  pharyngitis,  and, 
though  her  surface  was  repeatedly  examined,  no  eruption  could  be  discov- 
ered.  Two  weeks  subsequently  she  became  affected  with  severe  nephritis, 
anasarca,  effusion  into  at  least  one  of  the  pleural  cavities,  and  probably 
into  the  pericardium,  the  case  ending  fatally. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  mention  the  irregular  and  incomplete  character  of 
the  eruption  in  second  attacks  of  scarlet  fever,  which,  though  uncommon, 
are  met  from  time  to  time.  Scarlet  fever  occurring  a  second  time  some- 
times presents  all  the  features  of  the  regular  disease  and  pursues  its  nor- 
mal course,  but  it  is  much  more  apt  to  be  incomplete  and  irregular  than 
the  first  attack.  It  is  more  apt  to  be  irregular  if  the  interval  between 
the  two  has  been  short  than  if  several  years  have  elapsed. 
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Malignant  Form, — This  form  of  scarlet  fever  is  in  some  epidemics 
common,  while  in  others  it  is  rare.  It  usually  commences  with  severe 
symptoms,  those  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system  predominating,  such  as 
intense  cephalalgia,  with  delirium.  Many  pass  rapidly  into  coma  and  die 
within  two  or  three  days.  They  succumb  to  the  virulence  of  the  scarla- 
tinous poison,  while  the  disease  is  still  in  its  commencement.  The  rash  in 
malignant  scarlet  fever  is  dusky.  It  disappears  by  pressure,  and  returns 
slowly  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  There  is,  therefore,  extreme  slug- 
glishness  of  the  capillary  circulation.  In  some  there  is  great  restlessness. 
If  placed  in  one  position  on  the  bed  they  soon  throw  themselves,  in  a 
half-conscious  or  unconscious  state,  into  another.  They  do  not  speak  at 
all,  or  they  mutter  like  those  affected  by  the  graver  forms  of  typhus,  call- 
ing the  names  of  playmates,  or  talking  about  things  which  interested  them 
when  well.  There  is  great  elevation  of  temperature,  the  thermometer, 
[)hiccd  in  the  axilla,  rising  above  103°  to  105°,  even  to  107°,  and  the  heat 
of  surface  is  pungent,  except  when  the  case  approaches  a  fatal  termination. 
The  pulse  from  the  first  is  rapid,  numbering  from  130  to  160  per  minute. 
Sometimes  there  is  great  heat  of  head  and  body,  while  the  limbs  are  cool. 
This  is  an  unfavorable  sign. 

Severe  and  dangerous  nervous  symptoms,  as  convulsions  and  coma, 
occur  chiefly  within  the  first  three  or  four  days.  After  this  period  the 
danger  is  mainly  from  exhaustion.  Those  who  survive  the  onset  of  the 
disease,  often  have,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  severe  pharyngitis,  with 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  connective  tissue  around  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  accompanied  by  external  swelling.  The  pharyngitis  is 
attended  by  more  or  less  secretion  of  mucus  or  muco-pus,  which,  some- 
times collecting  around  the  entrance  of  the  larynx,  causes  noisy  respira- 
tion, or  even,  if  the  system  is  greatly  prostrated,  embarrasses  respiration 
by  entering  the  larynx.  The  chief  danger,  however,  from  the  pharyngitis, 
is  due  to  the  exhaustion  which  it  causes.  By  rendering  deglutition  diflR- 
cult,  it  interferes  seriously  with  nutrition. 

Complications — Complications  may  occur  in  any  form  of  scarlet 
fever,  but  they  are  most  frequent  in  malignant  or  grave  cases.  The  most 
common  and  serious  complication,  as  regards  the  nervous  system,  is  clonic 
convulsions.  These  occasionally  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease, before  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  and  many  then  recover,  but  I 
have  not  seen,  nor  have  I  heard,  in  my  intercourse  with  physicians,  of 
any  case  which  recovered  when  convulsions  occurred  after  the  complete 
development  of  the  eruption.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  physicians 
of  this  city,  of  largest  experience,  inform  me  that  they  consider  convul- 
sions during  the  eruptive  stage  an  almost  certain  precursor  of  death. 
Convulsive  attacks  in  scarlatina  are  probably  due,  in  part,  to  congestion 
of  the  nervous  centres,  for  we  sometimes  find,  in  young  children,  at  the 
time  of  the  seizure,  and  immediately  before  it,  the  anterior  fontanelle  pro- 
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minent,  and  forcibly  pulsating.  Tlie  convulsions  uniformly  increase  the 
congestion,  but,  as  the  latter  antedates  the  former,  its  causative  relation 
seems  to  be  established.  But  the  most  important  element  in  the  causation 
of  convulsions  in  scarlet  fever  is,  probably,  the  presence  in  the  blood  of 
the  scarlatinous  virus.  This,  whatever  its  exact  nature,  may,  in  my 
opinion,  cause  convulsions,  with  or  without  the  co-operating  influence  of 
congestion,  as  urea  gives  rise  to  them  in  cases  of  uraemia.  Convulsions 
occurring  at  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever  are  usually  single.  If 
repeated,  they  become  more  serious.  Convulsions  after  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption,  either  end  at  once  in  coma,  or  they  return  at  short  intervals, 
with  gradually  increasing  drowsiness,  till  coma  supervenes. 

The  anginose  affection  in  scarlet  fever  may  be  so  severe,  or  assume  such   • 
features,  as  to  constitute  a  complication.      It  may  become  more  serious 
than  the  primary  disease  itself,   so  as  to  require  the  chief  treatment. 
Within  the  last  few  years  diphtheria  has  so  frequently  complicated  scarlet 
fever,  that  physicians  have  learned  to  make  daily  examinations  of  the  ^ 
fauces  till  convalescence  is  fully  established.     So  common  is  this  compli- 
cation, that  scarlet  fever  has  been  justly  regarded  as  affording  conditions 
which  are  especially  favorable  for  the  development  of  diphtheria.     Diph- 
thfrria  may  begin  early  in  scarlet  fever,  or  not  till  the  latter  begins  to 
decline,  when  it  produces  sudden  aggravation  of  symptoms,  and  renders 
the  case,  which  before  was  perhaps  favorable,  one  of  great  gravity.     As 
has  been  stated  elsewhere,  a  pseudo-membranous  formation  upon  the  fau- 
cial  surface,  especially  over  the  tonsils,  is  not  uncommon  in  severe  anginose 
scarlet  fever,  but  is  soft  or  pultaccous,  in  isolated  points  or  patches,  and 
easily  detached.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  cases  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
of  diphtheritic  complication,  the  pseudo-membrane  is  firm  and  thick,  pene- 
trating the  mucous  membrane  so  as  to  produce  bleeding  when  forcibly 
detached,  as  in   primary  diphtheria.      Besides  affecting  the  fauces,  the 
diphtheritic  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  attack  the  nostrils,  causing  swell- 
ing and  exudation,  so  as  often  to  embarrass  respiration.     This  complica- 
tion obviously  greatly  increases  the  severity  of  the  case.     It  intensities 
the  febrile  movement,  and  renders  it  more  protracted.     It  produces  or 
increases  the  adenitis  and  cellulitis  around  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  causing 
within  a  few  days,  if  unchecked,  such  tenderness  and  swelling  of  these 
parts  as  to  render  movements  of  the  jaw  and  deglutition  painful. 

An  occasional  result  of  severe  pharyngitis  in  scarlet  fever  is  suppuration, 
or  gangrene  occurring  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  the  neck. 
Whether  suppuration  occur,  and  an  abscess  fonn,  or  gangrene  result,  this 
complication  is  often  serious.  Suppuration  or  gangrene  indicates  an  in- 
tense grade  of  inflammation  or  a  low  vitality ;  but  many  with  this  com- 
plication recover  through  a  protracted  convalescence. 

If  suppuration  is  extensive,  it  may  so  increase  the  debility  that  death 
occurs  in  consequence.     Gangrene  is  a  more  serious  complication  ;  unless 
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slight,  it  renders  a  fatal  termination  highly  probable.  The  ■  connective 
tissue,  subcutaneous  or  intermuscular,  is  the  part  which  primarily  sloughs. 
The  skin  over  the  gangrene  becomes  brown  or  dark,  and  separates  with  the 
slough.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  slough  is  not  large.  Exceptionally 
it  extends  so  deeply  that,  when  it  separates,  the  muscles  and  even  vessels 
of  the  neck  are  laid  bare,  and  the  appearance  is  revolting.  In  a  case  of 
this  sort,  which  I  saw  a  few  years  since  in  the  practice  of  another  physi- 
cian, the  cavity,  after  the  slough  had  separated,  was  irregular,  and  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  a  hen's  egg.  It  extended  a  considerable  distance 
out  of  sight  under  the  skin,  and  finally  ot)ened  a  vessel  from  which  fatal 
hemorrhage  occurred. 

Gangrene  of  the  mouth  also  occurs  in  rare  instances,  either  as  a  com- 
plication or  se<piel.  I  have  met  it  in  two  cases,  one  of  which  recovered. 
In  the  fatal  case  it  began  while  the  [)atient  was  still  under  treatment  for 
the  fever,  and  was  first  discovered  by  the  loss  of  two  incisors.  The  one 
that  recovered  also  lost  two  incisors,  and  a  jmrt  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone.  The  one  that  died  was  scrofulous,  but  under  good  hygienic  condi- 
tions ;  the  other  lived  in  a  tenement-house,  and  was  ill-cared  for.  Rilliet  and 
Barthez  relate  three  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  occurring,  however, 
not  as  a  complication,  but  sequel,  of  scarlet  fever.  One  of  these  patients 
had,  within  eighteen  days,  varioloid,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles ;  these 
diseases  ending  in  fatal  gangrene  of  the  pharynx  and  cheek.  The  second 
child  was  taken,  on  the  seventeenth  dav  after  the  commencement  of  scarlet 
fever,  with  gangrene  of  the  pharynx,  succeeded  by  that  of  the  cheek,  and 
died  on  the  twenty-fourth  day.  In  the  third  case  the  gangrene  was  pre- 
ceded by  smallpox  as  well  as  scarlatina.  Other  observers  have  recorded 
similar  cases. 

Another  complication,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  is 
entero-colitis.  This  may  antedate  the  scarlet  fever.  In  other  cases, 
entero-colitis  commences  either  with  the  scarlet  fever,  or  during  its  course. 
Diarrhoja  often  occurs  in  connection  with  the  vomiting,  in  the  first  hours 
of  the  fever ;  and  it  commonly  ceases  during  the  first  or  second  day. 
Occasionally  it  continues  with  greater  or  less  severity,  when  it  constitutes 
a  serious  complication  ;  it  is  in  these  cases  due  to  intestinal  inflammation. 
Bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  so  common  in  measles,  do  not  often  complicate 
sairlet  fever. 

A  not  infrequent  complication  is  articular  rheumatism,  occurring  when 
the  fever  begins  to  decline.  Mild  cases  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those 
having  a  severe  form.  Attention  is  called  to  it  by  the  complaint  of  the 
child  of  {lain  or  tenderness  in  the  affected  joints ;  or,  if  he  is  too  young  to 
speak,  by  evidences  of  pain  when  the  joints  are  pressed  or  moved.  There 
are  usually  but  little  swelling  and  redness,  and  there  are  fewer  joints 
affected  than  in  most  cases  of  acute  primary  rheumatism.  In  my  practice, 
a  common  seat  of  scarlatinous  rheumatism  has  been  the  areolar  tissue  of 
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the  wrist.  The  inflammation  and  infiltration  are  less  than  in  primary 
acute  rheumatism.  This  complication  is  not,  ordinarily,  serious  ;  nor  d(M)s 
it,  as  a  rule,  materially  retard  convalescence.  A  physician  of  this  city, 
however,  informs  me  of  two  cases  in  which  cardiac  inflammation  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  articular  afl^ection,  as  it  so  frequently  does  in  idio- 
pathic rheumatism.  The  urates  are  not  so  commonly  present  in  the  urine 
in  scarlatinous  as  in  ordinary  acute  rheumatism. 

Serous  inflammation,  especially  that  aflecting  the  peritoneum,  pleura, 
or  pericardium,  is  a  common  complication,  independently  of  the  rheumatic 
aflTection.  It  occurs  during  the  desquamative  period,  and,  continuing 
afterwards,  becomes  a  sequel.  Many  such  cases  are  fatid.  Pericarditis 
may  be  with  diflliculty  diagnosticated,  if  it  is  slight,  and  attended  by  only 
a  moderate  amount  of  effusion,  and  it  is,  doubtless,  often  the  cause  of  death 
in  those  who  die  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  during  or  soon  after  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever.  The  pleuritis  is  often  suppurative  (empyema),  usually 
r^H:|uiring  thoracentesis  for  its  cure,  but  recovery  by  ulceration  is  possible. 
Thus  in  I860  I  attended  a  little  girl  in  a  mild  attac^k  of  the  fever,  and 
when  the  case  was  about  being  discharged,  severe  pleurisy  began  on  the 
right  side.  The  pleural  cavity  was  soon  half  filled  with  liquid,  and  after 
a  sickness  of  two  months,  this  liquid,  mainly  pus,  communicated  with  a 
bronchial  tube,  and  was  expectorated.     She  immediately  recovered. 

In  the  following  case,  the  records  of  which  are  from  my  note- book,  peri- 
cardial and  peritoneal  inflammation  occurred  as  a  complication  of  scarlet 
fever : — 

Case. — April  7th,  1860,  C ,  girl,  five  years  and  ten  months  old,  had 

measles  two  years,  and  whooping-cough  one  year  ago.  With  the  exception 
of  a  slight  cough,  she  has  since  remaine<l  well,  till  the  present  sickness. 
Scarlatina  commenced  April  4th,  and  on  the  5th  the  eruption  appeared. 
Symptoms  severe,  but  regular;  pulse  158,  full;  surface  hot,  and  covered 
with  the  eruption ;  delirium  at  night ;  stomach  irritable ;  constipation. 
April  8th  to  10th,  symptoms  about  the  same;  no  delirium,  however;  pulse 
varying  from  124  to  153  per  minute ;  a  deposit  of  unites  in  the  urin(?. 

11  th.  To-day,  for  the  first,  has  severe  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  accom- 
panied by  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  moderate  distension  at  this  point. 
The  symptoms  otherwise  are  favorable,  though  pretty  severe;  pulse  140; 
respiration  moderately  accelerated,  but  the  rhythm  natural  ;  respiratory 
murmur  distinctly  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  chest,  vesicular  in  character, 
and  without  rdles.  Has  taken  till  to-day  mainly  diaphoretic  mixtures ; 
to-day  pulv.  i|)ecac.  com  p.,  gr.  iij,  every  three  or  four  hours,  is  ordered  ;  a 
flaxseed  poultice  to  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium;  diet  nutritious,  with 
moderate  use  of  stimulants. 

1 2M.  Epigastric  pain  still  severe ;  great  tenderness  on  pressure ;  con- 
siderable distension  at  this  point,  and  |)ercussion  elicits  a  dull  sound  ; 
passeil  a  restless  night;  when  asked  where  she  feels  pain,  she  i>oints  to  the 
throat  and  epigastric  region ;  pulse  130  to  140  per  minute  ;  rash  fading; 
snrfV&ce  warm ;  bowels  somewhat  relaxed ;  urine  passed  in  usual  quiuitity. 
The  treatment  by  Dover's  jiowder  and  poultices  is  continued,  and  a  leech 
is  to-day  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 
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13^//.  Pain  less  severe,  but  considerable  tenderness  on  pressure;  pulse 
about  the  same  as  yesterday ;  has  had  through  her  sickness  a  slight  cough. 
She  talks  rationally,  and  sits  much  of  the  time  in  bed. 

}4th.  Continued  in  the  same  state  as  described  in  yesterday's  records, 
till  3  P.  M.  yesterday,  when  she  became  suddenly  worse ;  her  respiration 
was  short  and  gasping ;  she  spoke,  with  an  effort,  in  a  whisper,  but  con- 
tinued conscious  ;  and  her  pulse  was  strong.  Deiith  occurred  at  5  P.  M., 
api)arently  from  obstructed  respiration.  In  the  last  days  of  her  sickness 
there  was  but  little  ])haryngitis,  and  little  or  no  external  swelling. 

Autopsy  twenty 'fovr  hours  after  death, — Body  a  little  emaciated; 
heart  large  for  a  child  of  five  years;  about  one  ounce  of  turbid  serum  in 
the  pericardium ;  a  soft  deposit  of  lymph  within  the  pericardial  sac  at  the 
base  of  the  heart  around  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels,  an  evidence  of 
recent  circumscribed  pericarditis ;  from  four  to  eight  ounces  of  transparent 
serum  in  each  pleural  cavity ;  no  fibrin  upon  or  opacity  of  the  pleural  sur- 
faces; mucous  membrane  of  bronchial  tubes  injected  in  streaks,  and  muco- 
pus  c^n  be  pressed  from  them ;  both  lungs  can  be  readily  inflated,  with 
the  exception  of  small  portions  of  both  the  lower  lobes,  which  are  bepa- 
tized,  and  can  be  but  partially  inflated ;  liver  enlarged,  presenting  a  con- 
gested ap{)earance,  and  extending  some  four  inches  below  the  free  border 
of  the  ribs;  upon  its  convex  surface  in  the  epigastrium,  corresponding 
with  the  seat  of  the  pain,  is  a  white,  rough  patch  of  fibrin,  about  one  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter;  kidneys  congested;  stomach  and  small  intes- 
tin<»s  ai)i)arently  healthy;  mesenteric  glands  moderately  enlarged;  mu- 
cous membrane  of  transverse  and  descending  colon  somewhat  injected  and 
thickened,  showing  mild  colitis ;  no  ulceration  noticed;  brain  not  exam- 
ined. 

Microscopic  examinatiorf  was  made  of  the  blood,  hepatized  portions  of 
lung,  etc.,  but  nothing  of  special  interest  in  this  connection  was  observed. 

This  case  is  instructive  as  showing  the  liability  wluch  exists  in  and 
after  scarlet  fever  to  serous  inflammations,  and  the  diificidty  of  diagnosti- 
cating them  in  certain  cases  on  account  of  their  circumscribed  character. 

Sequels. — The  complications  described  above  may  occur  as  sequelje, 
but  there  is  another  pathological  state  which  may  be  a  complication,  and 
is  a  common  and  serious  sequel.  I  refer  to  nephritis  with  albuminuria. 
This  occ2isionally  commences  in  scarlet  fever,  but  usually  not  till  the  dis- 
appcai'ance  of  the  rash.  There  is  sometimes,  during  the  course  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  even  subsequently,  slight  albuminuria  due  to  simple  congestion 
of  the  kidneys,  but  the  albuminuria  to  which  I  allude,  and  which  requires 
treatment,  is  more  serious.  Its  anatomical  character  is  as  follows :  Hy- 
penemia,  and  perceptible  increase  in  volume  of  the  kidneys ;  proliferation 
of  the  renal  epithelial  cells  like  that  of  the  epidermis,  and  a  granular 
de|)osit  in  them  ;  the  escape  of  albumen  from  the  engorged  capillaries, 
and  its  api)earance  in  the  urine;  the  formation  of  hyaline  or  granular  casts, 
or  both,  in  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  these  casts  often  containing  epithelial  cells; 
the  escape  of  the  casts  from  the  kidneys  with  the  urine ;  diminution  of 
amount  of  urea  excreted,  and,  therefore,  its  accumulation  in  the  blood ; 
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and,  Rnally,  rupture  of  the  engorged  capillaries  of  the  kidneys,  and  min- 
gling of  the  elements  of  the  blood  with  the  urine. 

The  presence,  therefore,  of  this  renal  affection  can  be  readily  ascertained 
by  examining  the  urine.  The  quantity  of  albumen  which  this  liquid 
contains  can  be  approximately  ascertained  by  adding  nitric  acid  or  apply- 
ing heat.  If  the  quantity  is  small,  simple  cloudiness  is  produced ;  if  large, 
the  urine  becomes  thick  and  white,  and  in  extreme  cases  almost  semi-solid 
from  coagulation  of  the  albumen.  The  character  of  the  urine  can,  how- 
ever, be  more  accurately  ascertained  by  the  microscope  than  by  the  tests 
which  have  been  mentioned,  since  by  it  we  discover  the  casts,  altered 
epithelial  cells,  and  blood-corpuscles. 

Nephritis,  with  the  consequent  ura3mia,  soon  gives  rise  to  evident  symp- 
toms. Serous  effusion  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  altered  state  of 
the  blood,  the  most  common  form  of  which  is  anasarca,  occurring  upon 
the  face  and  limbs,  and  sometimes  in  the  connective  tissue  of  tlie  trunk. 
Often  the  effusion  occurs  only  in  tlie  external  connective  tissue,  and  the 
result  may  then  be  favorable ;  but  in  other  cases  it  occurs,  and  in  the  order 
mentioned  as  regards  frequency,  in  the  lungs  (ojdenia  pulmonum),  serous 
cavities,  and,  lastly,  in  the  submucous  connective  tissue  of  the  larynx 
(cedema  glottidis.)  Obviously  the  danger  in  itself  from  this  escape  of 
serum  depends  on  its  location,  but,  whenever  and  wherever  observed,  it 
indicates  the  beginning  of  an  unpleasant  sequel,  and  the  urine  should  be 
carefully  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  gravity  of  the  renal  disease, 
from  the  amount  of  albumen  and  casts. 

Scarlatinous  nephritis,  with  consequent  uraemia,  is  due  to  the  direct 
effect  of  the  scarlatinous  poison  on  the  kidneys.  I  have  known  it  occur 
in  the  nurse  who  attended  a  child  through  the  fever,  but  did  not  suffer 
from  the  fever  herself.  It  sometimes  begins  quite  abruptly,  and  often 
when  the  patient  has  been  progressively  convalescing,  and,  perhaps,  has 
seemed  out  of  danger.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  are  well-marked 
premonitory  symptoms,  as  fever,  restlessness,  and  loss  of  appetite.  The 
anasarca  is  first  observed  in  the  face  or  about  the  ankles.  Sometimes  it 
remains  inconsiderable,  but  in  other  cases  it  increases  day  by  day,  more 
or  less  rapidly,  till  the  appearance  of  the  patient  is  much  Altered.  In 
marked  cases  of  anasarca  the  features  are  so  bloated  that  their  natural 
expression  is  lost.  The  volume  of  the  trunk  and  legs  is  augmented,  and 
more  slowly,  that  of  the  arms.  In  the  male  child  the  penis  and  scrotum 
frequently  attain  three  or  four  times  their  normal  dimensions,  in  conse- 
quence of  serous  infiltration. 

The  duration  of  tJie  anasarca  or  dropsy  is  veiy  different  in  different 
cases.  If  the  form  be  oedema  pulmonum,  oedema  glottidis,  or  intracranial 
effusion,  death  is  speedy.  It  may  occur  even  within  a  day.  Hydrothorax 
and  hydropericardium  are  also  ordinarily  fatal,  though  not  so  speedily; 
while  in  ascites  the  prognosis  is  much  more  favorable.     The  duration  of 
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anasarca  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  unless  it  is  very  slight, 
is  commonly  not  less  than  two  or  three  weeks,  and  is  often  much  longer. 
But  the  chief  danger  in  a  majority  of  these  cases  proceeds  not  from  the 
dropsies,  but  from  the  poisonous  effect  of  the  retained  urea  on  the  nervous 
centres,  so  that  in  grave  cases,  nervous  symptoms  are  common,  as  in 
Bright's  disease  of  the  adult.  Headache,  convulsions,  and  coma  are  apt 
to  succeed  the  scanty  flow  of  urine,  and  ursemic  vomiting  in  fatal  cases, 
even  w^hen  the  amount  of  serous  effusion  is  moderate. 

The  liability  to  this  renal  malady  is  greatly  increased,  and  in  some 
cases  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  close  relationship,  as  regards  their  func- 
tions, which  exists  between  the  skin  and  kidneys.  A  common  exciting 
cause  is  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature  or  currents  of  air,  by  which 
the  surface  is  chilled,  and  cutaneous  transpiration  checked,  at  the  time 
when  the  old  epidermis  is  being  detached.  The  increased  burden  thrown 
upon  the  kidneys  results  in  the  pathological  state  which  has  been  described. 
This  remark  does  not  conflict  with  the  statement  already  made,  that  the 
nephritis  is  due  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  scarlatinous  principle  on  the 
kidneys,  the  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  skin  merely  increasing  the 
functional  activity  of  these  organs  and  rendering  them  mor<5  susceptible  to 
the  disease.  All  who  have  seen  much  of  scarlet  fever  can  recall  to  mind 
cases  in  which  the  patients  had  nearly  recovered,  when  from  some  needless 
exposure  in  the  streets,  or  by  chilling  of  the  body  in  a  cold  room,  or  open 
window,  this  affection  occurred,  with  perhaps  a  fatal  result.  Elsewhere  I 
have  alluded  to  a  case  in  which  scarlet  fever  was  only  detected  by  this 
sequel,  which  began  when  the  child  was  daily  exposed  in  the  open  air. 
But  many  children  who  have  been  attended  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
who,  through  the  whole  desquamative  period,  are  kept  in  a  uniform  tem- 
perature, nevertheless  become  affected  with  albuminuria  and  dropsy,  so 
that  there  is  sufRcient  cause  of  this  sequel  in  the  state  of  the  child  and  the 
nature  of  the  disease  through  which  he  has  passed,  apart  from  extraneous 
influences.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  albuminuria  seems  more  apt  to 
occur  after  mild  than  severe  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  observations  appear 
to  show  that  this  difference  in  liability  to  nephritis  is  intrinsic ;  in  other 
words,  thfit  it  does  not  depend,  as  some  have  supposed,  on  a  difference  in 
the  hygienic  management  of  mild  and  severe  scarlatina. 

The  symptoms  in  scarlatinous  nephritis  vary  not  only  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  inflammation,  but  also  according  to  the  amount  and  seat  of 
the  effusion.  I  have  stated  that  it  usually  commences  with  languor  and 
more  or  less  fever.  The  pulse  remains  accelerated,  the  skin  is  hot  and 
dry,  and  the  appetite  poor.  This  affection,  if  slight,  may  occur  without 
appreciable  effusion,  either  in  the  connective  tissue  or  the  cavities,  but 
ordinarily  in  these  mild  cases  a  little  puffiness  is  observed  around  the  eyea 
or  upon  the  extremities.  In  the  majority  of  cases  more  extensive  anasarca 
results.     The  skin  is  then  pallid,  distended,  and  pitting  on  pressure.    The 
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anasarca  does  not,  in  most  instances,  give  rise  to  any  marked  symptoms. 
If  cedema  glottidis  or  pulmonum  occur,  the  respiration  becomes  rapidly 
more  embarrassed,  till  soon  the  blood  is  no  longer  sufficiently  oxygenated 
for  the  purposes  of  life.  The  chief  symptom  in  hydrothorax  is  accelerated 
and  difficult  respiration ;  in  hydropericardium  the  symptoms  are  such  as 
arise  from  embarrassed  action  of  the  heart ;  in  ascites  there  are  either  no 
marked  symptoms,  or,  if  the  amount  of  liijuid  is  large,  there  may  be  more 
or  less  embarrassment  of  respiration  from  compression  of  the  lungs. 

Otitis, — Too  little  attention  has  unquestionably  been  given  to  the  state 
of  the  ear  in  scarlet  fever,  and  yet  the  middle  ear,  lined  like  the  nostrils 
and  fauces  by  a  mucous  membrane,  and  in  direct  continuity  with  the 
fauces,  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  is  often  the  seat  of  an  inflammation 
which,  if  neglected,  involves  serious  ulterior  consequences.     This  inflam- 
mation commonly  commences,  or  becomes  so  pronounced  as  to  cause  symp- 
toms, in  the  declining  stage  of  scarlet  fever,  or  during  convalescence.    The 
history  of  the  patient  is  somewhat  as  follows  :    The  scarlet  fever  has  pro- 
bably pursued  a  normal  course ;  the  naso-pharyngeal  surface  has  been  for 
some  days  inflamed,  and  the  redness  may  be  declining,  when  the  child 
begins  to  complain  of  earache.     The  delicate  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
Eustachian  tube  and  middle  ear  is  injected  and  swollen,  and  the  tube  be- 
comes impervious  by  the  swelling,  so  that  the  tympanum  is  no  longer  an 
open,  but  a  closed  cavity.     The  serum,  mucus,  and  pus  produced  fi-om  the 
inflamed  tympanic  surface,  therefore,  unable  to  flow  away,  collect,  and  by 
their  presence  and  pressure  cause  the  severe  throbbing  and  aching  which 
attend  this  disease.     The  effiision,  at  first  largely  serous,  becomes  more 
and  more  purulent,  and,  as  the  quantity  increases,  the  drum  is  pressed 
outward,  the  mastoid  cells  become  filled  and  tender  to  the  touch,  and  often 
the  collateral  oedema  causes  tumefaction  and  narrowing  of  the  external  ear. 
After  a  variable  time,  perhaps  two  or  three  days,  or  not  till  after  a  week 
of  suffering,  the  drum  becomes  thinner  at  one  point  from  ulceration  and 
bursts,  and  the  imprisoned  secretions  escape  into  the  external  ear.     If  this 
terminated  the  history,  it  were  well ;  but,  unfortunately,  while  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  the  aperture  in  the  drum  heals  kindly,  and  the  inflam- 
mation abates  without  impairment  of  hearing  or  permanent  injury  of  the 
auditory  apparatus,  there  is  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  a  subsequent 
unpleasant  history.     The  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  bony  walls  of 
the  middle  ear  has  the  function  of  a  periosteum,  and,  therefore,  when 
intcDsely  inflamed,  and  subject  to  pressure,  is  liable  to  ulcerate.     As  in 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton  under  similar  conditions,  superficial  caries  or 
necrosis  of  the  underlying  bone  is  apt  to  occur.     The  delicate  chain  of 
small  bones   stretching   backward   from    the  drum   may  be  irreparably 
damaged,  the  aperture  in  the  drum  may  be  so  1  rge  that  it  never  heals, 
and  the  ossicles,  becoming  detached,  may  be  lost  in  the  discharge.     Cases 
are  not  rare  in  which  one  ear  has  received  this  extent  of  injury,  but  fortu- 
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nately  the  hearing  is  sehlom  totally  destroyed  in  both  ears.  I  now  recol- 
lect only  one  such  case,  although  I  have  met  many  whose  hearing  was 
greatly  impaired  on  both  sides,  indeed  nearly  lost.  The  carious  or  ne- 
crotic process  may  extend  to  the  mastoid  cells.  An  offensive  otorrhcjca 
continuing  for  months  or  years  indicates  the  persistence  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process  within  the  ear,  which  is  often  rendered  so  obstinate  by  the 
presence  of  dead  bone. 

But  a  more  melancholy  result  is  yet  in  store  for  certain  cases.  The 
tym[)anum  is,  in  a  certain  part  of  its  extent,  separated  from  the  meninges 
of  the  brain  by  only  a  tliin  layer  of  bone.  The  otorrhcea,  after  months  or 
years,  suddenly  ceases,  the  child  complains  of  constant  severe  headiiche, 
and  is  feverish,  and  in  a  few  days  death  closes  the  scene  in  convulsions  or 
coma.  Fatal  meningitis  has  supervened,  produced  by  extension  of  inflaui- 
mation  from  the  bony  wall  of  the  tympanum.  Strumous  children  are 
more  liable  than  others  to  these  serious  sequelas  of  scarlet  fever,  which 
originate  in  or  proceed  from  the  internal  ear. 

Anatomical  Characters — There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining 
what  are  the  anatomical  characters  of  scarlet  fever,  since  so  many  who 
die  of  this  disease  have  a  complication,  and  the  lesions  of  this  are  sujyer- 
added  to  those  of  the  fever.  The  following,  however,  are  the  facts  which 
have  been  iiscertained  in  reference  to  this  point.  In  many  the  brain,  its 
membranes,  and  the  lungs  are  congested ;  often,  also,  the  Peyerian,  soli- 
tary, and  mesenteric  glands  are  enlarged,  and  the  spleen  enlarged  and 
softened.  The  liver  and  kidneys  do  not  present  any  notable  alteration, 
though  the  latter  are  so  often  affected  during  the  period  of  convalescence. 
Dr.  Samuel  Fenwick  (London  Lancet^  July  23d,  1864)  has  made  post- 
mortem examinations  in  sixteen  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  concludes  from 
them  that  there  is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  like  that  of  the  skin,  and  that  there  is  desquamation  of  the 
epithelial  cells  from  those  portions  of  the  digestive  tube  like  that  of  the 
epidermis.  I  have  had  opportunity  of  examining  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines in  a  few  instances  in  those  who  died  in  the  eruptive  stage,  in  the 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  and  did  not  find  any  ususual  hyi)era?mia 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  surface,  unless  when  gastro-intestinal  inflammation 
had  occurred  as  a  complication.  In  malignant  cases,  in  which  the  cardiac 
systole  is  feeble  in  the  last  hours  of  life,  ante-mortem  coagulation  of  fibrin 
frequently  occurs  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  obstructing  the  circulation, 
and  being  the  immediate  cause  of  de^th.  These  clots  are  large  and  whitish, 
or  yellowish-white. 

Nature — Scarlet  fever  presents  in  a  marked  degree  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  infectious  maladies.  It  is  highly  contagious,  and  is 
inoculable.  Stoll,  d'Amboise,  and  others  successfully  inoculated  with  the 
scarlatinous  virus,  using  the  blood,  but  without  diminishing  the  intensity 
of  the  disease.     Whether  scarlatina  ever  originates  spontaneously  is  uo- 
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certain ;  but  if  it  do  so,  such  cases  arc  rare.    It  is  disseminated  by  exposure 
to  patients  or  to  fomites,  but  the  distance  to  which  it  is  contagious  is 
short,  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  yards.     Some  consider  the 
distance  to  be  even  less  than  one  yard.     Knowledge  of  this  fact  is  impor- 
tant, as  by  isolating  in  a  family  a  child  attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  and 
allowing  no  communication  with  the  nurse,  the  other  children  often  es- 
cape.    A  very  common  mode  of  communication  is  by  clothing,  so  that  a 
third  person  is  the  medium  of  transmission.     I  have  noticed  that  when 
scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  measles,  is  epidemic  in  this  city,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases,  nearly  all,  indeed,  of  the  first  cases,  can  be  traced  to  the 
public  schools.     Exposure  occurs  through  those  children  who  come  from 
apartments  where  cases  are  under  treatment.     Physicians,  and  especially 
nurses,  are  sometimes  the  medium  of  communication.     A  medical  friend 
of  mine  went  directly  from  some  children  with  scarlet  fever,  whom  he  was 
attending,  to  another  family,  where  he  took  a  little  girl  upon  his  knee. 
This  girl  in  a  few  days  became  affected  with  scarlet  fever  and  died.     The 
two  remaining  children  in  the  family  were  then  attacked,  and  one  died. 
3furchi8on  alludes  to  similar  cases  (London  Lancet^  August  13,  18G4). 
In  one  instance  in    my  practice  scarlet  fever  was  communicated  to  an 
infant  by  a  washerwoman  whose  own  child  had  the  disease,  and  who,  on 
reaching  the  house  where  she  had  been  engaged  to  work,  threw  her  shawl 
over  the  cradle  where  the  infant  was  sleeping.     Six  days  later  the  infant 
was  attacked.     Mason  Good  cites  a  case  in  which  a  box  of  toys  was  the 
medium  of  communication;  and  it  is  said  that  even  a  letter  has  been. 
The  scarlatinous  virus  may  remain  for  weeks  and  even  months  in  apart- 
ments, clothing,  or  in  or  upon  the  person  of  one  who  has  been  affected, 
without  any  appreciable  diminution  in  its  effectiveness.     A  physician  of 
this  city,  in  whose  family  scarlet  fever  occurred,  excluded  a  child  from 
the  room  occupied  by  the  patients,  and  from  the  patients  themselves,  for 
a  month  after  the  last  case  occurred,  and  yet,  although  precautions  had 
been  taken  in  reference  to  clothes  and  bedding,  this  child  was  taken  with 
scarlet  fever  soon  after  it  was  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  other  children. 
The  father  believes  that  the  exposure  was  through  the  otorrhoea  of  one  of' 
the  children.     Observations,  indeed,  appear  fully  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  discharge  from  the  ear  or  nostrils,  and    the   particles  of  epidermis 
which  have  exfoliated,  may  retain  the  virus  and  be  the  medium  of  com- 
municating the  malady  several  weeks  after  the  fever  has  terminated.     In 
a  case  in  my  practice  a  little  girl   returned   home  six  weeks  after  her 
hrother  had  scarlet  fever,  and,  within  a  few  days,  took  the  disease.     A 
more  striking  example  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Kearney  Rogers, 
fonnerly  a  prominent  and  much-esteemed  surgeon  of  this  city,  and  was  re- 
lated to  me  by  an  intelligent  friend  of  the  family  since  the  doctor*s  death. 
Six  children  in  a  family  had  scarlet  fever.     Three  and  a  half  months  sub- 
Bequently  another  child,  living  at  a  distance,  was  allowed  to  visit  them  in. 
12 
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the  apartments  wliere  ihey  liml  been  sick.     One  week  from  that  day  I 
child  also  sickened  with  the  sunn;  ninliidy.     Dr.  EUiotson  states  thnt  a  p 
tient  with  etarlet  fever  waH  admitted  into  one  of  the  wards  of  St.  Thomu^ 
Hospital,  and.  for   two    yeurs   gubaeiiupnily,  young    persons    who  vet 
admitted  into  this  ward  were  apt  to  lake  the  disi'nse.     Dr.  RicliHrdi 
relates  the  case  of  a  family  of  four  children,  residing  in  the  eounlry. 
died  of  malignant  scarlet  fever,  and  tho  rest,  who  hod  been  removed,  i 
Caped.     Some  weeks  subseiiuently  one  of  the  children  retui-ned,  but  withiDtl 
Iwenly-four  hours  took  Bcnrlet  fever  and  died.     The  cottage  was  now  tho- 
roughly cleaned,  whilewttshod,  and  the  clothing  destroyed.     Four  months 
then  elapsed,  when  the  third  child  returned  home,  who  also  look  scarlet  _ 
fever  in  a  malignant  form  and  died.     It  was  believed  that  the  viru 
mained  attached  to  the  thatch,  which  extended  clusc  to  the  children's 
Other  similar  examples  might  be  mentioned,  sufficient  to  establish  ( 
fact  of  the  great  permanence  of  the  scarlatinous  virus. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  scarlet  fever  varies.  It  is  seen  in  the 
markable  example  of  coningion,  given  above,  that  it  woa  only  lwenty~foir| 
hours.  Trousseau  also  relates  an  interesting  example  of  short  incubattot 
"An  English  gentleman  with  his  daughter  was  returning  from  Pan  I 
London,  and  woe  joined  at  Paris  by  another  daughter,  who  camo 
from  London.  Scarlet  fever  wns  prevalent  in  London,  but  there  « 
n  case  of  it  at  Pau.  The  second  daughter  was  seized  with  scarlet  fever  in 
crossing  the  Cliannd,  and  joined  her  relatives  in  PHris  seven  or  eiglu  hours 
later.  She  occupied  the  same  room  in  the  hotel  as  her  sister,  who  was  also 
attacked  within  twenty-four  hours."  The  incubative  period  is,  however, 
seldom  so  short.  It  is  usually  from  three  to  eight  days.  I  might  cite 
several  cases  in  which  this  was  its  duration.  Some  writers  allude  to  cases 
in  which  two,  three,  or  even  four  weeks  elapsed  from  the  lime  of  ex|)0^ure 
to  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  in 
Bucb  coaes  there  may  not  have  been  a  second  and  more  recent  ex|>osure. 
Rostau  alludes  to  cases  in  which  scarlet  fever  was  communicated  by  inocu- 
lation, and  in  which  the  period  of  incubation  was  seven  days. 

Scarlet  fever  occurs  most  fre<iuently  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten 
years.  It  is  infrequent  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and  infants  under  the 
age  of  three  months  may  be  considered  safe  from  an  attack  of  it,  though 
fully  exposed.  Cases  have  been  re[K)rled  of  scarlet  fever  occurring  in  the 
fietus,  and  manifesting  itself  by  the  usual  signs  at  birth.  But  a  clear 
diagnosis  in  such  instances  is  necessarily  difficult,  on  account  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  scarlatinous  eruption  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nature  of  the 
cutaneous  circulation  in  the  newly  bom  on  the  other.  It  is  probable  that, 
in  the  cases  alluded  to,  there  was  an  error  of  diagnosis.  Certainly  in  two 
have  known  women  immedintely  after  iheir  cunlineiuent 
aek)  take  scarlet  fever,  and  although  they  communicated  the 
hers,  did  not  to  their  infants.     Alurchison  states  that  twice  he 
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bii8  known  women  with  scarlet  fever  to  be  confined,  and  in  both  instances 
the  infants  were  healthy. 

Most  adults  possess  immunity  from  scarlet  fever,  although  not  ptotected 
by  an  attack  of  it  in  childhood.  Parturient  women,  however,  are  liable  to 
it,  and  there  is  considerable  danger  that  the  physicians  who  attend  them, 
if  at  the  same  time  visiting  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  may  communicate  it  to 
them. 

Scarlet  fever  is  sometimes  sporadic,  but,  as  we  meet  it  in  this  country, 
it  occurs  most  frequently  as  an  epidemic.  The  epidemics  vary  greatly  in 
type.  Some  are  mild,  and  attended  by  few  complications,  so  that  the  re- 
sult of  treatment  ii  eminently  satisfactory.  In  other  epidemics  the  type  is 
malignant,  the  complications  frequent,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  large. 
There  is  sometimes  a  succession  of  epidemics  of  one  type,  and  then  the 
character  of  the  disease  changes.  This  fact  of  a  variable  type  is  im()ortant 
as  regards  the  value  of  statistics  relating  to  treatment.  Each  epidemic  ho^ 
its  prevailing  character,  but  when  the  form  is  mild,  there  is  now  and  then 
a  case  of  severity,  and  when  it  is  malignant,  now  and  then  one  of  unusual 
mildness.  The  epidemic  influence  is  sometimes  manifested  in  those  ex- 
posed to  scarlet  fever  by  the  occurrence  of  pharyngitis,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  nephritis.  Professor  George  B.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  says  (  Treatise 
on  the  Practice  of  Med.)  i  "  I  seldom  attend  cases  of  scarlet  fever  without 
having  sore  throat." 

Scarlatina  usually  occurs  but  once  in  the  same  individual,  but  a  second 
attack  after  the  lapse  of  several  years  is  not  uncommon,  and  there  are  even 
cases  of  a  third  attack,  one  of  which  I  have  witnessed.  But  physicians 
sometimes  mistake  roseola  or  erythema  for  scarlet  fever,  and,  though  after- 
wards aware  of  their  mistake,  do  not  correct  their  diagnosis.  Hence  there 
is  a  belief  in  community  that  second  attacks  are  more  frequent  than 
they  really  are. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever,  prior  to  the  erup- 
tion, there  are  no  symptoms  or  appearances  which  will  enable  us  to  make 
a  positive  diagnosis.     Positive  statement  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  might  better  be  deferred,  for  the  credit  of  the  physician.     Still,  if 
a  child  with  regular  bowels,  and  no  appreciable  local  disease,  a  few  days 
after  exposure  to  scarlet  fever,  is  suddenly  seized  with  intense  fever,  the 
pulse  rising  to  110,  120,  or  more,  and  the  temperature  to  102°,  103°,  or 
105^,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  disease  is  scarlet  fever.     The  diagnosis 
is  rendered  more  certain  if  there  is  vomiting,  and  especially  if,  as  is  usual, 
there  is  redness  of  the  fauces  at  this  early  period, 

When  the  eruption  has  appeared,  the  nature  of  the  malady  is,  in  most 
cases,  apparent.  Still,  roseola  or  erythema,  due  to  intestinal  derangement 
or  other  causes,  has  oflen,  as  already  stated,  been  mistaken  for  scarlet 
fever.  A  day  or  two  suffices  to  show  the  error.  In  scarlet  fever  there  is 
more  inflammation  of  the  faucial  and  buccal  surface,  more  continuous  and 
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persistent  rcdncHs  of  llic  skin,  and  greater  intensity  tinil  persbienec  gfl 
Hyuiptoms,  than  in  tliosu  discaaes.     Scarlet  fever  is  also  further  dielin-" 
guislied  from  lliem  bv  the  pApular  elevations  upon  the  Uiiigiie,  ftnd  the 
minule  [mpulie  upon  the  skin.     Besides,  in  Bcarlet  fever,  cxcrpt  in  the 
mildest  cases,  there  'a  from  the  first  the  aspect  of  serious  sickness,  whicbis 
roseola  and  erj'thema  do  not  preeenl. 

Scarlet  fever  and  measles  were  long  considered  identical  by  the  profes 
sion,  and,  though  the  orilinary  forms  of  the  two  diseases  can  be  readiljrV 

I     distinguished  from  each  other,  there  are  iualtuices  in  which  the  difTcrentiid 
diagnosis  is  attended  by  gome  difflciilty.     Measles  occiirritig  in  a  robust 
child,  with  an  active  cutnneuua  circulation,  sometimes  presents  a  continuous, 
eruption  over  a  considerable  part  of  llie  surTace,  like  tlie  eruption  of  scaisfl 
let  fever.     But  the  longer  period  of  invasion,  the  coryza  and  broncliitinfl 

,  and  the  absence  or  slight  degree  of  pharyngitis,  in  connection  with  otbt|^| 
symptoms,  enable  us  to  dislinguish  these  cases  from  scarlatina.  Moreovet^| 
in  thotte  cases  of  measles  in  which  there  is  continuous  redness  of  surfao^| 
where  the  circulation  is  most  active,  as  upon  the  face,  the  characterieti^H 
rubeolous  eniption  is  present  in  other  parts,  so  that,  with  care  in  examina^B 
tion,  error  of  diagnosis  may  be  avoided.  Scarlet  fever  and  measles  m^^| 
indeed  occur  together,  but  such  a  complication  is  rare.  S 

,  The  greatest  difliculiy  of  diagnosis  occurs  in  abnormal  scarlatina,  eep6^| 
cially  when  the  rash  is  partial  and  indistinct.  There  is  apt  to  be,  in  tUi^l 
form  of  the  disense,  »n  inflammatory  complicntioD,  which  citugra  wilh^fl 
drawal  of  blood  from  the  surl'ace,  and  it  is  sometimes  very  puzzling  to  dft^fl 
cide  whether  this  is  a  complication,  or  the  sole  disease.  The  points  ill-^| 
volved  in  diagnosis  are  numerous,  but  they  arc  sometimes  not  sufficient  HM 
allow  the  character  of  the  aSeclion.  Generally,  however,  by  observinf^H 
the  clinical  history  from  day  to  day,  the  diagnoi^is  is  established.  In  casetjjH 
of  doubt  it  is  safest  to  adopt  such  hygienic  management  as  is  appropriaUS 

'    to  scarlet  fever.  B 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  on  the  form  of  the  disease,  whethecfl 
mild  or  severe,  the  presence  or  absence  of  uompli  eat  ions,  and  the  strengt^^l 
of  the  patient.  The  morialily  varies  greatly  in  difierent  epidemics,  i^U 
those  of  a  mild  form,  not  being  more  than  one  in  twelve  or  twenty,  andM 
the  ratio  may  be  less ;  while,  in  those  of  a  severe  form,  not  more  than  0114H 
recovers  in  every  two,  three,  or  four.  The  hospital  statistics  of  RilUelfl 
and  Burthcz  sliow  forty-six  deaths  in  eighty-seven  cases,  while  in  som^M 
of  the  milil  epidemics  in  tlie  JN'cw  York  institutions  the  mortality  has  na^| 

I  been  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent.  Scarlet  fever,  like  measles,  is  Iiabl^| 
to  sudden  changes,  either  from  complications  which  may  arise  or  otbei^| 

I  causes,  so  that  a  ca.se  which  gives  a  favorable  promise  in  its  cammenoQ^| 
ment  may,  in  a  few  days,  present  alarming  symptoms.  While,  in  measlea^H 
death  nearly  always  occurs  from  a  complieation,  in  scarlet  fever  not  a  fei^l 
perish  from  the  direct  toxic  effect  of  the  scarlatinous  poison,  oud  not  a  fai^H 
also  from  complications  or  sequela:.  .  ^M 
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If  the  symptoms  are  mild,  the  temperature  not  exceeding  104°,  with 
little  or  no  delirium  or  drowsiness,  and  the  efflorescence  lull,  and  appear- 
ing at  the  usual  time,  we  may  confidently  predict  recovery.  Nevertheless, 
nephritis,  which  is  one  of  the  gravest  sequelw,  is  so  apt  to  occur  after  the 
mildest  cases,  that  families  should  always  be  warned  of  tlie  danger,  that 
they  may  avoid  needless  exposure  at  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  fever 
and  during  desquamation. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  an  unfavorable  ending  are  convulsions, 
except  at  the  very  commencement,  great  drowsiness  with  jactitation,  a 
temperature  exceeding  104°  and  especially  105°,  nipid  pulse,  duskiness 
of  the  eruptions,  feeble  capillary  circulation,  persistent  vomiting,  and 
diarrhoea.  At  a  later  period,  particularly  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  in 
the  second  week,  other  unfavorable  symptoms  may  occur  in  severe  cases. 
The  inflammation  of  the  fauces  is  often  so  violent  that  it  extends  to  the 
neighboring  glands  and  connective  tissue,  producing  severe  adenitis  and 
cellulitis.  These  inflammations,  in  proportion  to  their  severity,  increase 
and  protract  the  fever,  interfere  with  the  proper  use  of  nutriment,  and,  as 
they  are  apt  to  end  in  suppuration  and  sometimes  in  sloughing,  they  retard 
convalescence,  and  render  recovery  more  doubtful. 

As  dangerous  complications  and  sequelae,  such  as  have  been  enumerated 
above,  are  liable  to  occur  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  mild  as  well  as 
severe  cases,  it  is  unwise  to  make  an  unconditional  favorable  prognosis  till 
the  patient  is  well  advanced  in  convalescence.  Safety  is  not  insured  till 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  eruption. 

Some  patients,  who  have  passed  through  scarlet  fever,  die  of  asthenia, 

in  consequence  of  the  anaemic  state  which  the  fayer  has  produced.     They 

have  not  sufficient  vigor  to  recover,  although  no  serious  complication  or 

6ec|uel  has  occurred.     Death  in  the  desquamative  stage  or  subsequently 

is  more  frequently  due  to  the  renal  afl^ection  than  to  any  other  cause.     Tlie 

nephritis  gives  rise  to  dropsies,  which  are  fatal,  or  to  unemic  convulsions 

and  coma.     Sudden  and  unexpected  deaths  are  not  uncommon  in  scarlet 

fever,  and  although  they  may,  sometimes,  occur  from  unemia,  tlieir  usual 

immediate  cause,  as  others  and  myself  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 

in  the  cadaver,  is  the  formation  of  ante-mortem  heart-clots. 

Treatment. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  scarlet  fever  cannot  be 
Bbortened  or  aborted,  and  that  the  indications  are  to  sustain  the  strength, 
reduce  excessive  fever,  and  prevent  complications.  There  is  no  known 
remedy  which  destroys  the  poison,  when  once  it  has  obtained  lodgment  in 
the  system,  and  begun  to  produce  its  characteristic  symptoms.  Those 
agents,  as  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  etc.,  which  are  most  highly  es- 
teemed, as  disinfectants,  cannot  be  safely  used  in  efficient  doses  to  antago- 
nize the  poison  in  the  system,  since  such  doses  would  seriously  impair  the 
nutrition  and  molecular  action  in  the  tissues.  The  expectations  raised  in 
the  minds  of  many,  by  the  employment  of  salicylic  acid,  in  the  treatment 
both  of  scarlet  fever  and  dfphtheria,  have  been  disappointed,  and  the  use 
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of  the  sulpho-carbolates  has  not,  I  think,  been  attended  bj  anj  better 
success. 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  treatment  which  can  be  confidently  recom- 
mended as  appropriate  in  ordinary  cases:  The  patient  should  remain  in 
the  same  room  till  desquamation  is  accomplished,  and  he  should  stay  in 
bed  till  the  fever  and  the  eruption  have  ceased.  The  temperature  of  the 
room  during  the  eruptive  and  febrile  stage  should  be  about  60° ;  during 
the  desquamative  stage,  when  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  leave  the  bed 
for  some  hours,  the  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  uniformly  at  70° 
to  75°,  and  the  air  should  be  constantly  pure  from  sufficient  ventilation, 
without  exposing  the  patient  to  currents.  The  linen  should  be  changed 
every  day  or  second  day. 

The  external  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  by  measures  designed  to  ab- 
stract heat  is  important.  A  temperature  not  exceeding  103°  is  usually 
safe,  so  as  not  to  require  special  treatment,  but  a  temperature  at  or  above 
104°  rapidly  exhausts  the  strength  and  involves  great  danger.  The  high 
temperature  can  be  reduced  without  shock  or  injury  to  the  child  by  the 
judicious  use  of  cold  water  externally,  and  by  inunctions.  The  cold-water 
treatment  is  not  required  unless  the  temperature  exceeds  103°,  and  it  is 
urgently  required  if  it  exceed  105°.  It  has  been  applied  in  different  ways. 
At  one  time  in  the  N.  Y.  Foundling  Asylum  the  patients  were  stripped^ 
and  placed  for  a  short  time  in  a  bath  at  80°,  but  it  caused  such  fright  and 
excitement  with  a  portion  at  least  of  the  cases,  that  this  treatment  was 
discontinued.  A  preferable  way  of  applying  this  treatment  is  by  Ziemssen's 
bath,  in  which  water  is  employed  at  a  temperature  of  90°,  and  gradually 
cooled  to  77°.  In  most  cases,  however,  I  prefer  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture by  the  constant  application  to  the  head  of  cloths  wrung  out  of  cold 
water,  or  of  a  bladder  containing  ice,  around  which  are  placed  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  muslin  or  one  of  flannel,  which  will  insure  the  proper  de- 
gree of  cold.  At  the  same  time  the  hands  and  arms  should  be  bathed 
every  few  minutes  with  cool  water,  to  which  alcohol  may  be  added.^ 

Trousseau  employed  cold  effusions  in  sthenic  cases,  which  were  attended 
by  high  temperature,  and  other  grave  symptoms.  He  employed  them  in 
tlie  first  stage  of  the  malady,  and  considered  them  especially  useful  when 
nervous  symptoms  predominated.  He  placed  the  patient  naked  in  a  bath- 
ing-tub, and  directed  three  or  four  pailfuls  of  water  to  be  thrown  over  him 
in  a  space  of  time  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a  minute  to  one  minute,  after 
which  he  was  returned  to  the  bed,  and  covered  with  the  bedclothes  with- 
out being  wiped.  Reaction  immediately  occurred,  often  with  more  or  less 
perspiration.     This  treatment  was  repeated  once  or  twice  daily  according 

>  The  intelligent  and  observing  sister,  who  for  years  has  had  charge  of  the  qua- 
rantine wards  of  th«  N.  Y.  Foundling  Asylum,  tells  me  that  sponging  has  uni- 
formly operated  better  than  the  bath,  the  gradual,  but  continued  abstraction  of 
heat,  better  than  the  quick  and  great  abstraction. 
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to  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms.  Trousseau,  alhiding  to  the  affusion,  says, 
"  I  have  never  administered  it  without  deriving  some  benefit."  I  am 
8ure,  however,  that  the  cautious  physician,  who  wishes  to  avoid  measures 
which  excite  and  frighten  the  patient  will  prefer  Ziemssen's  bath  or  fre- 
quent sponging  of  the  face  and  arms,  with  cold  applications  to  the  head, 
es|x;cially  when  aided  by  inunction  of  the  body  and  extremities  now  to  be 
described. 

Frequent  inunction  of  the  surface  in  scarlet  fever  has  long  been  in  use. 
An  unpleasant  symptom  in  severe  cases,  and  one  which  increases  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  patient,  is  the  pungent  heat  of  surface.  Frequent  inunction 
reduces  this,  relieving  the  dryness  of  the  skin,  and  so  increasing  the  com- 
fort that  the  patient  asks  for  it.  Leaf  lard  answers  for  this  purpose,  and 
being  inexpensive,  is  within  the  means  of  the  most  destitute  family.  I 
prefer  using  the  butter  of  cocoa  in  cake,  or  the  vaseline  to  each  ounce  of 
which  &VQ  or  six  drops  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  added.  Not  only  does  in- 
unction have  the  local  effect  which  has  been  described,  but  it  is  stated  to 
diminish  sensibly  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  and  the  general  temperature  of 
the  body. 

Scarlet  fever  when  mild,  and  without  complication,  requires  little  treat- 
ment, but  every  case,  however  mild,  should  be  kept  quietly  in  bed.  If 
there  is  restlessness,  an  occasional  dose  of  bromide  of  potassium  with  a 
warm  mustard  foot-bath  will  give  relief,  and  this  with  the  inunction  would 
suiRce  for  most  of  those  lightly  affected.  There  is,  however,  in  all  cases 
more  or  less  pharyngitis,  and  as  mild  cases  as  well  us  severe  may  become 
complicated  with  diphtheria  in  localities  where  diphtheria  is  endemic  or 
epidemic,  I  employ  the  following  mixture  even  in  the  mildest  cases  : — 

5.  Tine,  ferri  chloridi,  5U  J 
Potas.  chlorat.,  3U  *» 
Syr.  8implic.,  Jiv. 

Give  one  teaspoonful  every  hour  or  every  second  hour,  to  a  child  of  four 
or  five  years.  The  mildest  cases  are  not  less  liable  to  nephritis  than  those 
of  a  severe  type,  so  that  during  the  disease,  and  in  convalescence,  they 
require  cautious  management  as  regards  exposure  to  currents  of  air,  or 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  for  all  those  agencies  which  check  cuta- 
neous transpiration,  may  lead  to  development  of  nephritis. 

In  the  average  cases,  that  is,  in  those  in  which  the  temperature  is  about 
102^  or  103°,  and  there  are  no  dangerous  symptoms,  I  prescribe  the 
above  potash  and  iron  mixture,  to  be  given  as  above,  except  that  on  each 
fourth  or  sixth  hour  I  administer  quinine,  disvsolved  in  the  elixir  adjuvans, 
or  other  convenient  vehicle,  two  grains  to  a  child  of  four  or  ^ve  years.  If 
the  pharyngitis  begins  to  abate,  or  is  mild,  I  often  prescribe  the  following 
mixture  in  phice  of  the  iron  and  potash.  In  all  cases  it  will  be  found 
useful  during  the  declining  period. 
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R.  Ammon.  carbonat., 

Ferri  et  ammon.  citrat.,  S&  gss  ; 
Syr.  simplic,  ^iv,     Misco. 
Dose,  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  every  second  or  third  hour. 

In  severe  cases,  in  which  the  pulse  is  quick  and  weak,  the  temperature 
above  104°,  the  capillary  circulation  languid,  the  stomach  irritable,  and 
perhaps  the  bowels  loose,  while  the  nervous  system  is  profoundly  affected, 
as  shown  by  drowsiness,  delirium,  or  great  restlessness,  the  condition  is 
one  of  great  danger,  and  measures  designed  to  give  relief  are  urgently 
required.  As  a  temperature  above  104°  and  especially  above  105° 
rapidly  exhausts  the  system,  the  antipyretic  treatment  by  water,  recom- 
mended above,  should  be  employed,  and  the  anti-pyretic  dose  of  quinine 
prescribed.  Aconite  and  veratrum  viride  should  never  be  employed  in 
these  cases,  as  they  are  depressing.  Digitalis  is  preferable  to  them,  but 
it  is  less  antipyretic  than  quinine.  Five  grains  of  quinine  may  be  given 
three  times  daily  to  one  of  five  years.  If  the  stomach  is  irritable,  and  it 
often  is  in  these  cases,  ten  to  fifteen  grains  may  be  given  in  a  clyster,  and 
repeated  after  twelve  hours.  While  all  but  the  mildest  cases  require  the 
use  at  regular  intervals  of  alcohol,  either  in  the  form  of  wine  whey  or 
milk  punch,  these  severe  cases,  which  are  designated  malignant,  require 
alcoholic  stimulants  in  larger  and  more  frequent  doses.  If  the  nervous 
system  is  profoundly  affected,  so  as  to  produce  great  restlessness,  or  other 
symptoms  precursory  of  convulsions,  the  use  of  the  bromide  of  potassium 
is  indicated.  While  cool  water  may  be  employed  externally  for  its  anti- 
pyretic effect,  it  is  proper  to  aid  in  allaying  the  nervous  symptoms,  by  a 
hot  mustard  foot-bath.  If  convulsions  occur,  which  are  usually  attended 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  this  bath  should  be  employed  at 
once,  or  a  general  warm  bath. 

The  large  antipyretic  doses  of  quinine  should  in  general  only  be  em- 
ployed for  two  or  three  days,  as  its  longer  use  might  involve  danger  from 
its  toxic  properties.  Afterwards  the  smaller  dose  should  be  given.  Digi- 
talis will  often  be  found  useful,  as  a  heart  tonic,  when  the  pulse  is  rapid 
and  weak.  One  teaspoonful  of  the  infusion,  or  four  or  five  drops  of  the 
tincture,  may  be  given  every  four  hours  to  a  child  of  five  years.  In  these 
grave  cases,  which  are  characterized  by  great  elevation  of  temperature, 
rapid  pulse,  and  prostration,  carbonate  of  ammonia  will  also  be  found 
useful,  administered  in  decided  doses,  between  the  quinine  or  digitalis. 
I  prescribe  it  dissolved  in  water,  so  that  each  teaspoonful  contains  from 
three  to  five  grains,  and  direct  it  to  be  given  in  milk,  which  is  the  best 
vehicle  for  it. 

If  the  patient  with  malignant  scarlet  fever  live  till  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day,  the  urgent  neuropathic  symptoms  begin  to  abate,  and  the  angina  then 
commonly  demands  more  attention.  The  treatment  of  the  throat  has  of 
late  years  become  very  important,  since  so  many  cases  are  nowadays 
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complicated  with  diphtheria.    For  external  treatment  I  prefer  the  compress 
wrung  out  of  cool  water,  and  applied  from  ear  to  ear,  during  the  first  three 
or  four  days,  if  the  case  is  severe,  and  there  is  much  elevation  of  tempe- 
rature.    If  the  fever  be  mild,  camphorated  oil  or  a  light  flaxseed  poultice 
is  preferable.     The  poultice  appears  sometimes  to  give  more  relief  to  the 
tenderness  than  any  other  application  ;  in  the  declining  period  it  is  pre- 
ferable for  most  patients  if  any  application  be  needed.     I  do  not,  however, 
consider  external  treatment  of  the  neck  important,  and  I  limit  its  use  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  pharyngitis  is  most  pronounced.     The  treatment 
of  the  faucial  surface  is  of  more  importance,  and  for  this  I  prefer  the  use 
of  the  hand  atomizer.     This  should  be  used  every  two  to  four  hours,  and 
if  the  instrument  be  well  constructed,  as  Richardson's  hard-rubber,  or 
Delano's  metallic,  and  in  good  condition,  six  to  twelve  compressions  of 
the  bulb  are  suiiicient,  if  the  following  mixture  be  used : — 

R.  Acid,  carbolic,  gtt.  xxxij  ; 
Potas.  chloral.,  3iij  J 
Glycorinae,  Jiij ; 
Aqnae,  ^v.     Misce. 

This  spray  should  be  employed  at  least  every  two  hours,  if  any  exuda- 
tion adhere  to  the  inflamed  surface.  For  infants  I  dilute  the  mixture 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

The  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  nostrils  in  connection  with  the 
pharjTigeal  swelling  often  so  impedes  respiration,  that  it  proves  annoying 
to  the  patient  and  increases  his  suffering.  For  this,  warm  water,  with 
about  one-two-liundredths  part  of  carbolic  acid  should  be  injected  into  the 
nostrils ;  or,  which  I  prefer,  thrown  into  the  nostrils  in  the  form  of  spray 
by  the  atomizer.  Richardson's  and  some  others  have  a  cap  or  point  de- 
signed for  the  nostrils.  The  atomizer  employed  for  the  fauces  is  very 
effectual  in  removing  the  muco-pus,  which  often  renders  the  respiration 
noisy  and  embarrassed  in  severe  cases,  for  it  dilutes  the  secretion  and 
provokes  a  strong  cough. 

The  abscess  along  the  neck,  which  often  results  from  severe  adenitis 
and  cellulitis,  should  be  punctured  early,  since  it  is  painful,  causes  protrac- 
tion of  the  fever,  loss  of  strengtii,  and  restlessness,  and,  as  it  is  apt  to  be 
diffused,  endangers  absorption  of  the  elements  of  pus. 

The  renal  affection  is  often  more  dangerous  than  the  scarlet  fever.  A 
clear  appreciation  of  its  therapeutic  indications  is  important,  since  by 
judicious  treatment  many  recover  whose  lives  would  inevitably  be  sacri- 
ficed by  improper  measures.  As  there  is  in  these  cases  active  hypera^mia 
of  the  kidneys,  having  an  inflammatory  character,  diuretics  which. stimu- 
late these  organs  should  not  be  given,  at  least  till  this  pathological  state 
bag,  in  a  measure,  abated.  As  the  eliminative  functions  of  the  skin  and 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  surface  are  to  a  considerable  extent  vicarious  with 
that  of  the  kidneys,  diaphoretic  and  purgative  remedies  are  required.     By 
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free  diaphoresis  the  ill  effect  of  arrested  or  diminished  renal  secretion  is, 
for  a  time,  averted.  Treatment  to  produce  diaphoresis  should  vary  some- 
what in  different  cases.  It  should  in  most  patients  he  commenced  by  the 
use  of  a  warm  general  or  foot-hath,  and  the  patient  then  he  covered  in 
bed.  If  free  perspiration  is  not  produced,  it  may  be  promoted  by  sur- 
rounding the  body,  either  with  hot  dry  or  moist  air.  Hot  dry  air  may  be 
produced  by  burning  alcohol  in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  plate  under  a  chair 
upon  which  the  patient  sits,  while  he  is  surrounded  by  a  blanket,  or  he 
may  be  covered  in  bed,  and  the  hot  air  introduced  under  tlie  bedclothes 
by  a  common  small  sheet-iron  pii)e,  the  further  extremity  of  whicli  resting 
on  the  floor  contains  an  alcohol  lamp.  Hot  moist  air  may  be  produced  by 
placing  against  the  patient  one  or  more  bottles  of  hot  water,  surrounded 
by  a  wet  cloth.  The  steam  arising  from  this,  and  enveloping  the  body 
and  limbs,  produces  a  prompt  sudorific  effect.  There  is  in  use  in  this  city, 
in  the  treatment  of  these  and  similar  cases  requiring  diaphoresis,  a  con- 
venient apparatus  for  generating  steam.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  pierced 
with  holes  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  containing  a  spirit-lamp  over 
which  is  a  pan  or  pail  holding  a  little  water.  The  patient,  nearly  denuded, 
is  placed  in  a  chair,  with  the  apparatus  by  his  side,  and  is  covered  with  a 
blanket  so  that  the  steam  surrounds  the  body.  This  gives  rise  to  free 
perspiration,  which  continues  after  the  patient  is  placed  in  bed.  This 
treatment  may  be  repeated  each  day,  if  the  patient  require  it,  while  dia- 
phoretics and  laxatives  are  given.  The  dia;)horetics  which  are  most 
serviceable  in  this  affection  are  the  acet4ites  of  ammonia  and  |)otassa,  the 
bitartrate  and  citrate  of  potassa,  and  spiritus  setheris  nitrosi.  These  agents 
used  singly  or  variously  combined,  increase  the  diaphoretic  effect,  if  used 
in  connection  with  the  external  measures  described  above,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  diaphoresis.  If  employed  with  the  surface  cool,  they 
act  rather  as  diuretics  than  diaphoretics. 

Diuretics,  which  do  not  stimulate  the  kidneys,  are  proper  at  an  early 
period  of  the  renal  malady,  and  in  my  opinion  digitalis  is  more  useful  than 
any  other  internal  remedy.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  administer  it  from  the 
first  day,  often  in  combination  with  acetate  of  potash,  which  in  addition 
to  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  has  a  laxative  action.  Digitalis  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  profession  of  New  York  more  than  any  other  medicine,  both 
for  the  nephritis  of  children  and  of  adults.  One  teaspoonful  of  the  in- 
fusion should  be  given  every  fourth  hour  to  a  child  of  three  to  five  years. 
^  The  following  is  a  good  formula  for  a  child  of  five  years  in  good  general 
condition  : — 

R.  Potas.  acetat.,  ^sa  ; 

Infus.  digital.,  Jvj.     Misce. 

For  the  older  robust  children  with  scarlatinous  uraemia  and  serous  effu- 
sions no  medicines  afford  so  much  relief  in  the  commencement  as  cathartics 
of  a  hydragogue  nature.     A  mixture  of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  pulvis 
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jalapse  compositus  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  meets  the  indication.  Even  in 
children  somewhat  reduced  medicines  of  this  nature  are  often  required. 
Cathartics  are  more  certain  in  their  effects  than  either  diaphoretics  or 
diuretics,  and,  therefore,  they  sliould  be  given  in  urgent  cases  in  which  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  urea  or  serum  as  speedily  as  possible.  An  ex- 
cellent prescription  in  many  of  these  cases,  and  one  from  which  I  have 
obtained  a  good  result,  is  the  following : — 

B.  Podophyllin.,  gr.  j  ; 

Sacch.  alb.,  9J*     Misoe. 
Divid.  in  chart.  No.  viii-xii. 
Dose,  one  powder,  according  to  circumBtances. 

After  the  use  of  laxative  agents,  the  kidneys,  being  less  congested  on 
account  of  the  diversion  that  has  occurred,  often  begin  to  excrete  more 
freely.  But  if  the  patient  be  at  all  anaemic,  or  enfeebled,  and  the  symp- 
toms are  not  urgent,  cathartic  or  other  depressing  remedy  is  inadmissible. 
Cases  like  the  following,  from  my  note-book,  are  not  infrequent.  A  little 
boy,  pale  and  scrofulous,  began  to  have  anasarca,  after  scarlet  fever,  chiefly 
of  the  scrotum,  and  accompanied  by  a  moderate  degree  of  ascites.  The 
urine,  which  was  passed  in  nearly  the  normal  quantity,  contained  albumen. 
This  patient  gradually  and  fully  recovered,  with  no  treatment  except  the 
use  of  an  oil-silk  jacket  over  the  kidneys  and  abdomen,  to  promote  dia- 
phoresis, and  the  use  of  iron.  Such  a  case  actively  treated  by  eliminatives 
would,  probably,  have  proved  fatal.  Variation  in  measures  is  therefore 
demanded,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patients,  but  digitalis,  being  a 
heart  tonic,  is  very  useful  in  the  asthenic  as  well  as  sthenic  cases. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated  above  that  the  condition  of  the 
ear  should  be  closely  observed  in  and  after  scarlet  fever.     If  the  patient 
have  earache,  considerable  relief  may  be  obtained  in  the  commencement 
by  dropping  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  and  sweet  oil  into  the  ear,  and 
covering  the  ear  by  some  hot  application,  either  dry  or  moist,  which 
will  retain   the   heat.      A  favorite   popular  remedy   in   the   tenement 
houses  of  New  York,  is  a  bag  of  dry  and  hot  chamomile  flowers  j  bound 
over  the  ears.     Hot  water  syringed  into  the  ear  is  also  beneficial,  and 
sometimes  one  or  two  leeches  applied  close  to  the  car  aid  materially  in 
checking  the  inflammation  in  the  first  day* or  two.     In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, the  otitis  continues,  and  the  drum  of  the  ear  should  be  inspected  daily. 
Dr.  Albert  H.  Buck,  of  New  York,  in  a  highly  instructive  paper  on 
this  subject,  read  before  the  International   Medical  Congress  in   1876, 
writes:  "This  is  the  time  when  paracentesis  of  the  membrana  tympani 
produces  such  beneficial  eflTects.     In  this  one  slight  operation,  which  in 
itaelt*  is  neither  dangerous  nor  very  painful,  lies  the  power  to  prevent  the 
whole  train  of  disagreeable  and  dangerous  symptoms."     Dr.  Buck  relates 
an  instructive  example.     The  age  of  the  patient  was  three  years,  and  the 
earache  had  been  complained  of  only  about  twenty-four  hours.   "  Towards 
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morning,"  says  he,  "  I  was  sent  for,  as  the  pain  had  become  constant. 
.  .  .  An  examination  with  the  specuhim  and  reflected  light,  showed 
an  (edematous  and  bulging  membrana  tympani  (posterior  half),  tlie  neigh- 
boring parts  being  very  red,  though  as  yet  but  little  swollen.  In  the  most 
prominent  portion  of  the  membrane  I  made  an  incision,  scarcely  three 
millimetres  (one-tenth  inch)  in  length,  and  involving  simply  the  different 
layers  of  the  membrana  tympani.  This  was  almost  immediately  followed 
by  a  watery  discharge  (without  the  aid  of  inflation),  wliich  ran  down  over 
the  child's  cheek.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  minutes  the  child  had 
ceased  crying,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  fast  asleep. 
At  first  the  discharge  was  veiy  abundant  and  mainly  watery  in  character, 
but  it  steadily  diminished  in  quantity,  and  became  thicker,  till  finally  on 
the  fourth  day  it  ceased  altogether.  On  the  tenth  day  the  most  careful 
examination  of  the  ear  could  not  detect  any  trace  of  either  the  inflamma- 
tion or  the  artificial  opening."  This  simple  operation  had  probably  saved 
the  ear  from  ulceration  of  the  drum,  long-continued  suppurative  otitis,  and 
perhaps  from  permanent  impairment  of  hearing.  It  is  evident  that  the 
operation  should  be  performed  early,  before  the  ear  is  irreparably  injured.* 
But  if  the  otitis  have  continued  unchecked  by  treatment  till  the  pent-up 
secretions,  after  days  and  nights  of  sufli»ring,  have  escaped  by  ulceration 
through  the  drum,  the  opportunity  for  prompt  and  certain  cure  is  passed. 
Still  the  patient  under  these  circumstances  may  quickly  recover,  or  there 
may  be  the  other  alternative  described  above,  in  which  the  ear  is  badly 
damaged,  and  a  chronic  inflammation  established  in  the  walls  of  the  tym- 
panum, giving  rise  to  an  offensive  otorrhea.  Under  such  conditions,  the 
same  internal  treatment  is  indicated,  which  we  make  use  of  in  suppurative 

*  Dr.  0.  D.  Pomeroy,  an  experienced  and  skilful  aurist  of  New  York,  has  kindly 
fnrnislied  the  following  particulars  in  reference  to  this  operation.  "  The  forehead 
mirror  should  be  worn  in  order  to  leave  the  hands  free  to  operate,  using  either 
artificial  or  daylight.  A  good-sized  speculum  is  introduced  into  the  meatus.  Tlien 
an  ordinary  broad  needle,  about  one  lino  in  diameter,  with  a  shank  of  about  two 
inches,  such  as  oculists  use,  for  puncturing  the  cornea,  should  be  held  between 
the  thumb  and  fingers,  lightly  pressed,  so  as  not  to  dull  delicate  tactile  sensibility. 
The  part  being  well  under  sight,  the  most  bulging  portion  of  the  membrane  slioald 
be  lightly  and  quickly  punctured,  with  a  very  slight  amount  of  force.  The  poste- 
rior and  superior  jwrtion  of  the  membrane  is  most  likely  to  bulge.  The  chorda 
tympani  nerve  ordinarily  lies  too  high  up  to  be  wounded.  The  ossicles  are  avoided 
by  selecting  a  posterior  portion  of  the  membrane.  After  puucture  the  ear  should 
be  inflated  hy  an  air-bag,  whose  nozzle  is  inserted  into  a  nostril,  both  nostrils 
being  closed,  so  as  to  force  the  fluid  from  the  tympanum.  The  puncture  may  need 
to  be  repeated,  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two,  provided  that  the  pain  and  bulging 
return.  In  my  opinion  paracentesis  may  frequently  be  rendered  unnecessary  by 
the  timely  use  of  one  or  two  leeches  applied  to  the  meatus.  Leeching  employed 
at  the  right  time  rarely  fails  to  subdue  the  pain  and  inflammation. 

*•  New  York,  Dec.  13,  1878.'» 

**Tho  leech  should  be  applied  at  the  base  of  the  tragus,  either  internally  or 
externally."     Mittendorf. 
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iDflammations  of  bone  in  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  internal  use  of 
cod-liver  oil  and  iodide  of  iron  is  indicated,  especially  in  such  cases  as 
occur  in  those  who  seem  to  have  the  strumous  diathesis,  the  object  being 
to  prevent  extension  of  inflammation,  and  to  produce  a  more  healthy  state 
of  system,  which  will  facilitate  tlie  healing  process.  The  following,  or 
some  equivalent  carbolized  solution  should  be  syringed  from  one  to  three 
times  daily  into  the  ear.     It  should  be  used  warm  with  an  ear  syringe : — 

R.  Acid.  carl>olic.,  5^^ ! 
Glyceriiiae,  Jij  ; 
Aquae,  ^iv.     Misco. 

We  have  stated  above  that  during  convalescence  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  patient's  catching  cold,  so  as  to  diminish  the  liability 
to  the  sequelse,  which  have  now  been  described.  He  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  in  the  open  air  in  unpropitious  weather  till  a  month  after  the  fever. 
An  oil-silk  protection,  worn  over  the  under-clothes  for  a  month  or  two, 
from  the  time  that  the  febrile  symptoms  begin  to  decline,  and  covering  the 
lumbar  region,  affords  considerable  protection  to  the  kidneys. 

Prophylaxis. — Since  the  period  of  Jenner's  discovery  of  the  pi'ophy- 
lactic  power  of  vaccination,  as  regards  smallpox,  the  attention  of  the 
profession  has  been  frequently  directed  to  the  prevention  of  scarlet  fever. 
Belladonna  has  been  employed  as  a  prophylactic,  and  recommended,  but 
its  use  for  this  purpose  has  been  fruitless,  and  is  now  nearly  or  quite  dis- 
continued. The  most  reliable,  and,  indeed,  the  only  efRcient  prophylactic, 
is  isolation,  and  the  proper  employment  of  disinfection  in  the  sick-room 
and  upon  the  patient.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  excretions 
of  a  child  sick  with  this  malady  contain  the  scarlatinous  virus,  as  do  also 
the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  which  are  thrown  off  during  convalescence,  and 
minute  particles  of  which  are  wafted  away  as  motes  in  tlie  air.  By  the 
proper  application  of  washes,  which  contain  carbolic  acid,  to  the  fauces 
and  nostrils,  the  secretions  from  these  surfaces  are  to  a  great  extent  disin- 
fected. If  otorrhcca  occur,  the  ear  should  be  syringed  with  warm  water 
containing  carl)olic  acid  in  the  pro()ortion  of  one  drachm  to  the  pint,  and 
this  should  be  continued  after  convalescence,  for  cases  occur  which  show 
that  the  discharge  from  the  ear  has  probably  been  the  medium  by  which 
the  Tims  was  communicated,  even  as  late  as  the  fourtli  week  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  rash.  Children  in  the  midst  of  the  fever  usually 
experience  a  degree  of  relief  from  inunction  of  the  surfaces,  and  if  carbolic 
itcid  be  added  to  the  substance,  which  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  inunction  be  made  twice  daily  over  the  entire  surface,  contamination 
of  the  air  through  the  exhalations  and  exfoliations  from  the  skin  is  in 
great  part  prevented.  A  convalescent  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  min- 
gle with  other  children  till  three  or  four  weeks  have  elapsed,  and  all  who 
are  liable  to  take  the  malady  should  be  excluded  from  the  room  in  which 
a  case  haa  occurred  for  a  longer  period. 
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The  New  York  Health  Board  enforce  the  following  excellent  regula- 
tions against  scarlet  fever  as  well  as  measles : — 

"  Care  of  Patients, — The  patient  sliould  be  placed  in  a  separate  room, 
and  no  person  except  the  physician,  nurse,  or  mother,  allowed  to  enter 
the  room,  or  to  touch  the  bedding  or  clothing  used  in  tlie  sick-room,  until 
they  liave  been  thoroughly  disinfected. 

"  Infected  Articles, — All  clothing,  bedding,  or  other  articles  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  use  of  the  patient,  should  be  removed  from  the  ^ 
sick-room.  Articles  used  about  the  patient,  such  as  sheets,  pillow-cases, 
blankets,  or  clothes,  must  not  be  removed  from  the  sick-room  until  they 
have  been  disinfected,  by  placing  them  in  a  tub  with  the  following  disin- 
fecting fluid  :  eight  ounces  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  ounce  of  carbolic  acid, 
three  gallons  of  water. 

*^  They  should  be  soaked  in  this  Huid  for  at  least  one  hour,  and  then 
placed  in  boiling  water  for  washing. 

**  A  piece  of  muslin,  one  foot  square,  should  be  dipped  in  the  same  solu- 
tion and  suspended  in  the  sick-room  constantly,  and  the  same  should  be 
done  in  the  hallway  adjoining  the  sick-room.  .  .  . 

*'  All  vessels  used  for  receiving  the  discharges  of  patients  should  have 
some  of  the  same  disinfecting  fluid  constantly  therein,  and  immediately 
after  use  by  the  patient  be  emptied  and  cleansed  with  boiling  water. 
AVater  closets  and  privies  should  also  be  disinfected  daily  with  the  same 
fluid,  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  one  pound  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
addin<r  one  or  two  ounces  of  carbolic  acid. 

**  All  straw  beds  should  be  burned.  .  .  . 

'*  It  is  advised  not  to  use  handkerchiefs  about  the  patient,  but  rather 
soft  rags  for  cleansing  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  which  should  be  imme- 
diately thereafter  burned. 

"  The  ceilings  and  side  walls  of  the  sick-room  after  removal  of  the 
patient  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  lime  washed,  and  the  woodwork 
and  floor  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water." 

By  such  measures  of  prevention  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  cases  of  scarlet  fever  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Dr.  William  Budd,  of 
Bristol,  England,  has  for  years  recommended  similar  precautions  in  the 
families  which  he  attends,  and  the  following  is  his  testimony  in  regard  to 
the  result:  "  The  success  of  this  method,  in  my  own  hands,  has  been  very 
remarkable.  For  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which  I  have 
employed  it  in  a  very  wide  field,  I  have  never  known  the  disease  to  spread 
in  a  single  instance  beyond  the  sick-room,  and  in  very  few  instances 
within  it.  Time  after  time  I  have  treated  this  fever  in  houses  crowded 
from  attic  to  basement  with  children  and  others,  who  have  nevertheless 
escaped  infection.  The  two  elements  in  the  method  are,  separation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  disinfection  on  the  other."  {British  Medical  Journal^ 
January  9,  18G9.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ROTHELN. 

TuE  disease  known  as  rbtheln  is  rare  in  this  country.     On  the  Conti- 
nent, especially  in  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  known  many 
years,  and  German  writers  describe  it  under  the  term  rubeola,  which  we 
apply  to   ordinary   measles.     This   nomenclature  produces   confusion  in 
terms,  and    hence   rotheln   is   sometimes   designated   German    measles. 
Meagre  and  imperfect  descriptions  of  this  malady  have  appeared  in  some 
of  the  British  journals,  and  cases  quite  fully  detailed  have  also  been  pub- 
lished by  British  physicians. 

In  this  country  rotheln  is  not  entirely  new,  though  most  physicians  have 
never  seen  a  case  of  it.  Cases  occurring  in  or  about  Boston  were  described 
by  Dr.  Homans,  Sr.,  in  1845,  and  at  later  dates,  namely,  in  1853  and  1871, 
B.  £.  Cotting,  M.D.,  Harvard,  saw  cases,  and  described  them  in  papers 
read  before  local  societies.  (See  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  March 
15,  1873.)  In  1874,  Dr.  Caleb  Green,  of  Homer,  Cortland  County, 
2(.  Y.,  an  accurate  and  intelligent  observer,  also  witnessed  an  epidemic. 

An  epidemic  of  this  rare  and  interesting  malady  has  recently  prevailed 
in  New  York  city,  the  first,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  in  this  locality.  In 
a  general  practice  of  more  than  twenty  years,  extending  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  this  city,  I  had  previously  observed  nothing  like  it,  and 
other  older  physicians  having  a  large  general  practice,  have  infonned  me 
that  they  consider  it  an  entirely  new  disease  with  us.  Those  who  think 
that  tbey  have  occasionally  seen  isolated  cases  of  it  previously  to  the 
recent  epidemic,  evidently  refer  to  roseola. 

Tliis  epidemic  of  rotheln  commenced  in  New  York,  near  the  close  of 
1873,  and  attained  its  maximum  prevalence  in  March  and  April,  1874, 
when  it  declined,  occasional  cases  occurring  throughout  May.     The  first 
case  which  I  observed  occurred  in  the  middle  of  December,  in  Seventy- 
first  Street,  being  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  on  the  north.    A  few  weeks 
later,  cases  were  so  numerous  in  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  city  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  many  physicians.     It  was  evident  that  a  disease 
had  appeared  with  which  we  were  not  familiar,  and  as  the  eruption  oc- 
corred  in  points,  or  small  circumscribed  patches,  it  was,  I  think,  usually 
designated  by  the  physician,  in  want  of  a  more  accurate  name,  epidemic 
roseola,  or  was  spoken  of  as  a  spurious  measles.     Those  physicians  who 
were  familiar  with  foreign  medical  literature  saw  the  resemblance  between 
these  cases  and  those  of  rotheln  as  described  by  British  and  continental 
ohserrers,  but  in  certain,  at  least,  of  the  foreign  cases  the  duration  of  the 
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rash  was  said  to  be  seven  days  (Liveing,  Lancet^  March  14,  1874,  and 
Medical  News  and  Library^  May,  1874),  whereas  in  the  cases  in  New 
York  it  commonly  disappeared  by  the  fourth  day.  But  this  discrepancy 
was  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  belief  in  the  identity  of  the  New  York 
disease  with  the  foreign  rotheln.  It  was  readily  explained  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  seasons  in  which  the  cases  occurred,  for  Liveing  observed  his 
cases  in  June  and  July,  and  the  greater  the  external  heat  the  longer  the 
duration  of  the  eruption,  as  we  will  see. 

Between  the  middle  of  December  and  the  Ist  of  May  I  had  observed 
and  treated  this  malady  in  eighteen  families.  Cases  occurred  in  three 
other  families  living  in  the  same  houses  with  some  of  those  which  I  attended, 
and  as  they  were  fully  and  clearly  described  to  me,  so  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  their  nature,  I  have  included  them  in  my  statistics.  Forty- 
eight  cases  were  observed  in  the  twenty-one  families.  During  May,  when 
the  epidemic  was  declining,  I  saw  six  additional  cases  occurring  singly  in 
families,  making  a  total  of  fifty -four. 

Age.  Cases. 

From  8  montlis  to  1  year 2 

**     1  year  to      2  years 4 

**     2  years  to     5     '* 16 

"     5       **         10     ** 23 

**  10       "         15     *' 3 

*»  15       **         30     ** 6 

Total 54 

The  age  of  the  youngest  patient  was  eight  months,  and  that  of  the  oldest 
thirty  years.  Seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  ten  years,  so  that  rotheln  is  pre-eminently  a  disease  of  childhood. 
Individuals  in  and  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life  seem  to  have  nearly  an 
immunity  from  it.  The  age  of  the  oldest  patient  of  whom  I  have  been 
informed,  was  about  forty  years.  On  March  25th,  when  I  was  on  duty  in 
the  New  York  Catholic  Foundling  Asylum,  rotheln  occurred  in  a  boy  aged 
four  years,  following  closely  an  extensive  epidemic  of  measles  among  the 
inmates.  In  April,  during  the  attendance  of  Drs.  0*Dwyer  and  Reid, 
about  thirty  children  were  affected  with  it  in  this  institution,  while  among 
the  large  number  of  female  nurses  and  employes,  who  were  chiefly  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  all  but  three  escaped. 

Premonitory  Stage. — Premonitory  symptoms  are  in  most  insianceB 
either  absent,  or  so  mild  as  to  attract  little  attention.  It  not  unfrequently 
hap|>ened  in  the  New  York  epidemic,  that  the  parents  were  first  made 
aware  of  the  sickness  of  their  children  by  observing  the  eruption.  In  one 
or  two  instances  in  my  practice,  children  were  sent  from  school  not  because 
they  felt  too  ill  to  remain,  but  on  account  of  the  unusual  appearance  of 
the  skin.  Commonly,  liowever,  in  those  old  enough  to  express  their  sensa- 
tions, a  premonitory  stage  of  some  hours,  or  a  day,  or  even  of  longer  dura- 
tion was  present,  consisting  of  slight  languor  with  headache,  and  sometimes 
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nausea.     Now  and  then  patients  vomited  previously  to  the  eruption,  as 
they  frequently  did  during  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  eruptive  stage. 
In  only  one  instance  did  I  observe  grave  prodromic  symptoms.   A  boy,  aged 
eight  years,  was  suddenly  seized  with  clonic  convulsions,  and  while  he 
was  in  the  liot  bath  for  the  relief  of  these,  the  rash  ap[>eared  along  his  back. 
Symptoms. — Tegumentary  System,     (a)  Skin, — The  eruption  may  ap- 
pear first  upon  the  back  as  in  the  above  case.    In  other  instances  it  is  first 
observed  upon  the  chest  or  neck,  and  in  others  still  upon  the  cheek  or 
forehead.     As  in  morbilli  it  travels  downward,  ap(>earing  after  some  hours 
or  a  day  upon  the  legs.     It  occurs  upon  all  (larts  of  the  body  unless  u|)on 
the  scalp  and  the  palmar  and  plantar  surfaces  of  hands  and  feet.     The 
emption  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  gradually 
failed  and  disappeared,  as  already  stated,  by  the  fourth  day.     Children 
who  were  kept  warm  in  bed,  or  in  warm  apartments,  had  it  longer  than 
others.    In  many  instances  traces  of  it  were  still  visible  when  the  patients 
vere  heated  by  exercise  or  excitement  several  days  after  recovery.     A 
girl  aged  thirteen  years,  presented  traces  of  it  at  times,  though  indis- 
tinctly, for  three  weeks.     In  most  of  the  cases  in  the  New  York  epidemic 
the  rash  commonly  occurred  in  small  circular  patches,  having  nearly  the 
size  as  well  as  color  of  those  in  morbilli,  inters(>ersed  with  which  were 
namerous  smaller  eruptions,  scarcely  more  than  points  of  the  same  color. 
Between  these  patches  and  points  the  skin  presented  the  normal  appear- 
ance, unless  an  occasional  gooseflesh  contraction.    In  exceptional  instances 
the  radh  resembled  that  of  scarlet  fever,  extending  continuously  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  surface.     Thus  in  a  boy  of  three  years  it  presented 
80  closely  the  appearance  of  the  scarlatinous  efflorescence  over  the  trunk, 
that  were  it  not  that  the  temj^erature  was  constantly  below  one  hundred 
degrees,  and  within  three  or  four  days  all  febrile  movement  had  ceased,  I 
would  probably  have  considered  the  malady  a  mild  scarlatina.     In  certain 
patients  the  eruption,  being  in  circumscribed  patches  and  points,  in  the 
beginning  like  that  of  measles,  becomes  in  two  or  three  days  confiuent, 
80  as  to  resemble  the  scarlatinous  efflorescence,  while  over  other  parts  the 
patches  remain  discrete.    This  was  the  character  of  the  eruption  \\\yoii 
the  third  and  fourth  days  upon  the   extremities  of  a  little  boy  in  the 
Foundling  Asylum.     The  rash  is  attended  by  considerable  itching,  disap- 
pearit  on  pressure,  produces  slight  roughness  of  the  surface  as  ascertained 
by  passing  the  fingers  gently  over  it,  and  it  usually  disappears  without 
desquamation.     Exceptionally  there  is  slight  branny  exfoliation,  and  in 
one  instance  which  I  observed  the  exfoliation  was  as  considerable  over  the 
abdomen  as  in  cases  of  scarlatina. 

(h)  Mucous  Membrane, — In  connection  with  the  cutaneous  eruption,  a 

mild  inflammation  also  occurs  of  the  mucous   membrane   covering  the 

fauces,  buccal  cavity  and  nostrils,  and  of  the  reflection  of  this  membrane 

OTer  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  namely,  of  the  conjunctiva.     In  certain  patients 
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this  inflammation  is  scarcely  appreciable,  but  in  the  majority  it  arrests 
attention  at  once.  It  produces  more  or  less  soreness  of  the  throat,  swell- 
ing of  the  tonsils,  and  even  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tonsils,  sneezing,  and  sometimes  a  slight  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  It 
produces  also  a  suffused,  reddish,  or  weak  appearance  of  the  eye«,  with  a 
moderately  increased  lachrymation.  On  inverting  the  eyelids  the  palpe- 
bral conjunctiva  is  seen  to  be  injected.  In  certain  patients  a  moderate 
puriform  secretion  collects  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eyelids.  The  eyelids 
are  probably  in  most  cases  more  or  less  (edematous,  but  the  swelling  is 
usually  slight,  and  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  physician.  In  three 
cases,  which  I  now  recall,  mothers  have  directed  my  attention  to  this 
oedema.  In  one  of  these,  to  wit,  an  infant  of  twenty-three  months,  there 
was  so  great  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids,  commencing  about  the  time  when 
the  eruption  began  to  fade,  that  light  was  totally  excluded  from  the  eyes, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  their  condition.  The  skin  covering  the 
eyelids  retained  nearly  its  normal  appearance,  and  the  puriform  secretion 
alluded  to  above,  appeared  between  tlie  lids.  In  three  or  four  days  the 
oedema  of  the  lids,  and  the  hypenemia  of  the  conjunctiva  rapidly  declined. 
Pulse — Temperature, — The  largest  number  of  accurate  daily  observa- 
tions relating  to  the  temperature  made  during  the  epidemic  in  this  city,  were, 
I  think,  those  of  Dr.  Reid  in  the  Foundling  Asylum  in  East  68th  Street 
in  March.  He  has  kindly  furnished  me  his  statistics  relating  to  this  symp- 
tom, as  follows :  "  The  number  of  closely  observed  cases  in  which  the 
temperature  was  taken  was  twenty-four.  In  seventeen  of  the  cases  the 
temperature  ranged  from  97°  to  99°;  in  six  it  reached  100°,  100^°,  and 
100J°  ;  in  one  it  reached  103 j^°  on  the  second  day  of  the  eruption,  but 
remained  so  elevated  only  one  day."  In  certain  patients  Dr.  Reid  ob- 
served what  he  designates  ^<a  tendency  to  the  development  of  an  ephe- 
meral fever."  These  observations  correspond  closely  with  those  made  by 
myself  in  private  practice.  Thus  in  sixteen  cases  I  found  the  tempera- 
tures taken  each  day  constantly  between  98°  and  100°,  with  a  pulse  under 
1 10  per  minute,  except  in  one  case  in  which  it  numbered  124.  In  certain 
other  cases  there  was  a  more  decided  febrile  movement,  lasting  from  one 
to  two  or  three  days,  occurring  usually  in  the  commencement.  Thus  a 
girl  aged  three  and  a  half  years  had  a  temperature  of  101 1°  and  a  pulse 
of  128.  In  another  case  the  pulse  was  124  and  temperature  102°.  In 
another,  a  girl  aged  three  and  a  half  years,  there  was  active  febrile  move- 
ment on  Saturday  night,  occurring  without  apparent  cause.  This  abated 
on  the  following  day,  and  she  seemed  well  till  Tuesday,  when  the  febrile 
movement  returned,  and  the  eruption  appeared.  On  Thursday  the  tem- 
perature from  102°  to  103°  fell  to  99^°,  and  within  a  day  or  two  she  was 
convalescent.  In  two  other  patients  from  two  to  four  days  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  eruption,  an  accession  of  fever  occurred,  lasting  aboot 
one  day,  and  attended  by  complaint  of  pain  or  distress  in  the  epigastric 
region,  but  without  vomiting  or  diarrhoea.     In  one  of  these  the  tempera- 
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ture  was  103^^  and  the  pulse  was  130  per  minute;  in  the  other  case  tern- 
perature  and  pulse  did  not  seem  to  be  below  these  figures,  but  they  were 
not  accurately  ascertained.  Occasionally  in  the  New  York  epidemic  the 
febrile  movement  was  obviously  due  more  to  complications  than  to  the 
primary  disease.  Thus  in  two  cases  which  I  observed  the  febrile  move- 
ment was  mainly  attributable  to  mild  diphtheritic  inflammation  which  had 
attacked  the  fauces. 

The  observations  therefore  of  Dr.  Reid  in  the  Foundling  Asylum  and 

my  own  in  private  practice,  show  that  the  febrile  movement  is  constantly 

mild  in  most  cases  of  uncomplicated  rotheln,  but  that  certain  patients 

have  temporary  exacerbations  of  fever  in  which  the  temperature  is  as 

elevated  as  in  scarlet  fever  or  severe  measles. 

Respiratory  System. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea, 
and  bronchial  tubes  does  not  participate  or  participates  but  slightly  in  the 
inflammation  which  involves  the  nasal,  buccal,  and  faucial  surfaces.  A 
large  proportion  of  my  patients  had  no  cough  whatever,  but  others  had 
an  occasional  slight  cough.  A  few  had  a  cough  commencing  so  long  pre- 
viously that  it  was  evidently  accidental  and  not  a  symptom. 

Digestive  System The  tongue  in  riitheln  is  moist  and  of  normal  appear- 
ance, or  covered  with  a  slight  fur.  The  appetite  is  impaired  but  not  lost, 
there  is  slight  or  no  thirst  and  the  bowels  are  regular.  Nausea  is  a  com- 
mon symptom  both  during  the  premonitory  stage  and  in  the  period  of  the 
eruption.  Vomiting  was  present  in  several  cases  which  I  observed  as  one 
of  the  first  premonitory  symptoms ;  in  certain  patients  it  occurred  like- 
wise on  the  first  or  second  day  of  the  eruption.  In  other  |)atients  there 
was  no  nausea  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  either  immediately  before, 
or  during  the  disease.  This  symptom  is  le^ss  common  in  rotheln  than  in 
flcarlet  fever,  but  is  as  common  apparently  as  in  morbilli.  Foreign  ob- 
Mrrers  have  occasionally  remarked  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine 
uf  patients  affected  with  rotheln.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  observed  in 
the  New  York  epidemic,  but  I  think  that  the  urine  was  seldom  examined 
by  the  appropriate  tests.  I  made  the  examination  in  three  different  cases, 
but  found  no  albumen  unless  a  slight  trace  in  one. 

Complications — Prognosis. — The  only  complications  which  occurred 
in  my  cases  were  those  already  alluded  to,  namely,  mild  diphtheria  in  two 
patients.  Diphtheria  being  ?X  the  time  prevalent,  the  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation occurred  by  preference  upon  those  faucial  surfaces  which  were 
already  the  seat  of  inflammation.  We  see  the  same  preference  in  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  and  measles.  In  the  Foundling  Asylum  varicella  compli- 
cated one  case  and  pneumonia  another.  In  a  third  case  pneumonia  ap- 
peared three  days  after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption.  The  prognosis 
in  rotheln  is  very  favorable.  Patients  do  not  die  from  the  severity  or 
depressing  effect  of  the  disease,  as  we  observe  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  with  the  exception  of  diphtheria  there  does  not  seem  to  be  in  it  any 
taodency  to  the  development  of  complications. 
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Nature. — Is  rotheln  a  malady  per  *e,  or  is  it  a  malady  with  which  we 
have  been  familiar  under  another  name,  but  whose  form  and  character 
are  modified  by  unusual  meteorological  conditions  ?  Most  of  the  cases  in 
the  New  York  epidemic  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  cases  of  measles, 
both  as  regards  the  appearance  and  duration  of  the  eruption,  and  the 
mucous  inflammations.  Parents  olten  diagnosticated  measles  before  the 
arrival  of  the  physician,  and  the  physician  himself  at  first  glance  some- 
times made  the  same  diagnosis.  But  in  rotheln  the  shortness  &nd  mild- 
ness of  the  premonitory  stage,  lack  of  uniformity  and  certain  peculiarities 
of  the  eruption  already  pointed  out,  absence  of  bronchitis  and  general 
mildness  of  symptoms,  with  uniform  favorable  prognosis,  afford  a  strong 
contrast  with  measles.  But  the  decisive  proof  that  rotheln  is  not  a  modi- 
fied measles  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  one  does  not  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  the  other.  Of  the  forty-eight  cases  observed  by  myself  prior 
to  May  1st,  nineteen  at  least  had  had  measles,  and  one  who  had  rotheln 
took  measles  a  month  subsequently..  I  have  already  stated  that  in  the 
Foundling  Asylum  rotheln  closely  followed  an  epidemic  of  measles.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  children  affected  with  the  former  disease  had 
recently  recovered  from  the  latter. 

That  rotheln  is  not  a  form  of  scarlet  fever  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
as  regards  at  least  the  New  York  epidemic,  the  rash  was  in  most  instances 
quite  different  from  the  scarlatinous  efflorescence,  occurring,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  small  more  or  less  circular  points  and  patches.  Moreover,  there  is 
in  rotheln  a  slight  febrile  movement  and  general  mildness  of  symptoms 
quite  unlike  what  we  observe  in  scarlatina ;  or  if  there  is  a  considerable 
febrile  movement,  it  has  a  short  duration.  But  the  conclusive  proof  of  an 
essential  difference  between  these  two  diseases,  is  found  in  the  fact  already 
stated  in  regard  to  metisles,  namely,  that  an  attack  of  the  one  malady 
does  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  other.  There  are,  it  is  time,  cases 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  differential  diagnosis  between  rotheln 
and  mild  measles  or  mild  scarlatina  at  first,  but  when  the  course  of  the 
malady  has  been  closely  observed  for  three  or  four  days,  it  will  rarely 
hap[)en,  1  think,  that  we  are  unable  to  make  out  it^  character. 

The  first  cases  of  rotheln  observed  in  the  New  Y'ork  epidemic  were 
often,  as  I  have  stated,  designated  by  the  name  epidemic  roseola  by  the 
physicians  who  were  called  to  treat  them,  since  they  were  ignorant  of  their 
true  nature,  and  in  want  of  a  better  name.  But  rotheln  differs  so  widely 
from  the  peculiar  form  of  dermatitis  known  as  roseola,  that  it  may  be 
properly  said  to  have  no  kinship  with  it.  The  successive  occurrence  of  the 
eruption  in  rotheln  over  the  upper  and  then  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
but  covering  the  whole  surface,  its  definite  duration  of  three  to  five  days, 
its  size,  usually  larger  tlian  that  of  roseola,  are  points  of  difference.  More- 
over, roseola  would  not,  without  so  great  a  change  in  its  character  as  to 
become  virtually  a  distinct  disease,  occur  in  the  cool  months,  without  any- 
appreciable  dietetic  cause,  as  an  epidemic  over  a  certain  area,  and  for  a 
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Umited  time,  affecting  whole  households  of  children,  and  sparing  other 
households  as  well  as  individuals  of  a  certain  age.  We,  therefore,  con- 
clude that  rotheln,  though  presenting  certain  resemblances  to  roseola,  as 
well  as  to  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  is  a  disease  per  se. 

The  cases  of  an  epidemic  malady,  which  occur  when  its  causes  or  con- 
ditions are  most  strongly  operative,  and  which  are  at  this  time  apt  to  be 
typical,  obviously  aflford  the  best  data  for  studying  its  nature.     Such  were 
the  forty-eight  cases  which  I  observed.     In  thirteen  of  the  twenty-one 
families,  the  first  cases  were  children  who,  up  to  the  time  of  the  seizure, 
were  attending  the  public  or  private  schools,  and  in  certain  instances  those 
who  were  nearly  sinjultaneously  attacked,  living  perhaps  in  streets  widely 
apart,  were  attending  the  same  school.    We  see  in  this  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  mode  in  which  those  common  exanthematic  diseases  of  childliood, 
which  are   universally  admitted  to  be  contagious,  as  scarlet  fever  and 
measles,  spread  in  a  community.     It  is  largely  through  the  schools  that 
these  diseases  are  introduced  into  families. 

In  most  of  the  families  containing  two  or  more  children,  the  cases  were 
multiple,  not  occurring  simultaneously  but  in  succession,  as  if  the  malady 
were  contracted  from  the  one  first  aifected.  This  is  what  we  daily  witness 
in  the  spread  of  the  exanthematic  fevers.  In  the  first  of  the  above  fami- 
lies, to  wit,  Mr.  E 's,  a  girl  attending  one  of  the  public  schools  takes 

rotheln  in  the  middle  of  December.  The  two  remaining  children  sicken 
with  it,  one  week  and  two  weeks  later.  A  nieqe  visiting  in  the  family  at 
the  time  when  the  first  child  was  sick,  but  returning  home  to  another  street 
won  after,  also  Ims  the  eruption  on  December  27th.     Alice  K.,  aged  ten 

years,  a  frequent  visitor  at  Mr.  E 's,  living  in  the  same  street  and  sevej^al 

times  exposed  to  his  children  during  their  sickness,  takes  rotheln  about 
January  4th.  West  Seventy-first  Street,  where  this  family  resided,  is  sub- . 
urban  and  thinly  settled,  and  I  could  not  learn  of  other  cases  in  that  locality. 
These  facts  and  cases  seem  to  mc  to  demonstrate  the  contagiousness  of 
rotheln,  at  least  during  the  time  in  which  the  conditions  are  most  favor- 
able for  its  development,  or  during  the  time  in  which  the  epidemic  influ- 
ence is  most  pronounced.  During  the  declining  penod  of  the  New  York 
epidemic,  the  cases  which  I  observed,  as  they  occurred  singly  and  without 
known  exposure,  lent  no  support  to  the  theory  of  contagiousness. 

From  facts  and  observations  like  the  above,  we  infer  that  rotheln  is 
one  of  the  exanthematic  fevers.  It  resembles  varicella  in  general  mihluess 
of  symptoms,  in  the  absence  of  dangerous  complications  or  sequelas,  and  in 
the  uniformly  favorable  prognosis,  while  its  symptoms  and  history  show 
its  close  alliance  with  measles  and  scarlet  fever.  If  this  view  is  correct, 
we  must  believe  that  it  possesses  an  incubative  |)eriod,  which  in  the  cases 
detailed  above  apparently  varied  between  seven  and  twenty-one  days. 
The  incubative  period,  therefore,  resembles  that  of  scarlet  fever,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  is  very  unequal  in  different  instances. 

Botheln,  like  varicella,  requires  little  treatment.     I  commonly  gave 
null  doses  of  quinine  to  my  patients. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

VARIOLA— VARIOLOID. 

Variola,  or  smallpox,  is  a  specific  febrile  aflfection,  accompanied  by 
a  vesiculo-pustular  eruption  of  the  skin.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  pro- 
tective power  of  vaccination  it  has  been  shorn  of  much  of  its  terror,  but 
it  is  still  the  most  loathsome  and  most  dreaded  of  all  the  fevers.  Two 
forms  of  this  disease  are  recognized,  depending  on  the  fact  whether  there 
has  been  previous  vaccination.  If  the  patient  has  been  vaccinated  at 
some  period  in  his  life,  the  disease,  which  is  rendered  milder  in  conse- 
quence, is  designated  varioloid.  If  there  has  been  no  vaccination,  it  is 
called  variola  or  smallpox.  Both  forms  are  identical  in  nature,  the  one 
communicating  the  other ;  they  differ  only  in  gravity. 

Smallpox  presents  four  stages :  the  initial,  or  that  of  invasion ;  the 
emptive ;  that  of  desiccation ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  desquamation.  It  is 
called  discrete  when  the  pustules  remain  separated  from  each  other ;  con- 
fluent when  they  unite.  This  division  is  made  according  to  the  character 
of  the  eruption  upon  the  face  and  hands.  There  are  parts  of  the  surface, 
as  the  abdomen,  where  the  pustides  are  always  discrete,  even  in  the  con- 
fluent form. 

Incubative  Period. — During  the  last  half  of  the  last  century  inocu- 
lation with  variolous  matter  was  extensively  practised  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent,  as  it  was  found  that  smallpox  thus  communicated 
was  milder  than  when  received  by  infection.  This  operation  enabled 
physicians  to  determine  the  period  of  incubation,  which  was  found  to  be 
from  eight  to  eleven  days.  When  variola  is  communicated  through  the 
air,  the  incubative  period  is  somewhat  longer,  namely,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  days. 

Stage  of  Invasion — Smallpox  begins  abruptly  with  chilliness.  In 
children  of  an  advanced  age  there  is  often,  as  in  the  adult,  a  distinct 
chill.  This  is  followed  by  fever  and  such  symptoms  as  usually  accom- 
pany febrile  movement,  namely,  lassitude,  anorexia,  and  thirst.  In  addi- 
tion certain  symptoms  arise  which,  though  not  peculiar  to  smallpox,  are 
so  marked  in  the  commencement  of  this  disease,  that  they  possess  con- 
siderable diagnostic  value.  These  symptoms,  which  pertain  to  the  nervous 
system  and  occur  in  the  initial  stage  of  varioloid  as  well  as  variola,  are 
severe  frontal  headache,  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  great  drowsi- 
ness, sometimes  with  delirium.  In  many  children  convulsions  occur,  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  a  degree  of  stupor  which  is  almost  as  profound 
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as  coma.  Trousseau  suggests  the  name  rachialgia  for  the  pain  in  the 
back,  as  he  believes  that  it  is  located  in  or  around  the  spinal  cord.  This 
belief  is  based  on  the  fact  which  he,  as  well  as  other  observers,  has 
noticed,  that  there  is  sometimes  in  connection  with  this  symptom  an  in- 
complete paraplegia,  indicated  by  numbness  of  the  legs,  or  even  inability 
to  use  them,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  paralysis  of  the  bladder.  These 
paraplegic  symptoms  pass  off  in  a  few  days.  Vomiting  is  also  a  common 
symptom  in  this  stage,  and  one  also  of  diagnostic  value.  It  occurs  at 
short  intervals  for  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  The  same  symptom  is 
common  in  scarlet  fever,  and  not  infrequent  in  measles,  but  in  both  these 
maladies  irritability  of  stomach  is  much  less  persistent  than  in  smallpox ; 
vomiting  does  not  occur  in  normal  rubeolous  and  scarlatinous  cases  more 
than  once  or  twice. 

The  tongue  is  covered  w^ith  a  moist  fur.  If  the  disease  is  to  be  discrete, 
^constipation  is  commonly  present  in  the  stage  of  invasion ;  if  confluent, 
diarrhoea  is  a  common  symptom,  continuing  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  or 
even  longer.  Roseola  or  erythenm  sometimes  occurs  in  this  stage,  and 
this  may  lead  to  error  of  diagnosis,  the  disease  being  mistaken  for  one  of 
these  cutaneous  affections,  or  even  for  scarlet  fever.  The  symptoms  in 
the  stage  of  invasion  are  usually  more  violent  in  confluent  than  in  discrete 
variola,  but  there  are  exceptions. 

Stage  op  Eruption. — The  eruption  commences  about  the  third  day, 
earlier  in  some  cases,  later  in  others.  The  average  duration,  therefore, 
of  the  first  stage  is  somewhat  shorter  than  in  measles,  but  considerably 
longer  than  in  scarlet  fever.  Sydenham  has  stated,  and  observations 
show  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  the  shorter  the  firet  stage,  the  more 
severe  the  disease  will  prove  to  be ;  and,  conversely,  the  longer  the  period, 
the  milder  will  be  its  form.  Therefore,  if  the  eruption  begin  on  the 
second  day,  it  will,  as  a  rule,  be  confluent ;  if  not  till  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day,  it  will  be  scanty  and  the  disease  light. 

The  eruption  commences  in  minute  red  spots,  somewiiat  like  those  of 
lichen,  which  gradually  enlarge.     It  is  first  observed  around  the  lips  and 
upon  the  neck,  then  upon  the  face,  scalp,  upper  part  of  chest,  arms,  and 
finally  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  the  abdomen,  and  legs.     It  is 
Bometiroes,  especially  in  young  children,  first  observed  in  the  folds  of  the 
skin,  as  about  the  genitals  or  in  the  groin.     If  the  cuticle  is  irritated, 
as  by  a  sinapism,  the  eruption  often  appears  first  upon  this  part  of  the 
surface  and  in  greater  abundance  than  elsewhere.      The  eruption  com- 
mencing in  a  minute  reddish  |K)int,  as  stated  above,  rapidly  enlarges,  and 
eoon  its  central  part  begins  to  be  indurated  and  raised.     It  feels  round 
and  hard  to  the  finger,  is  tender,  and  its  diameter  does  not  ordinarily 
exceed  two*  lines.     This  is  the  papular  stage.     The  pa[>ula3  increase  and 
become  more  elevated,  and  in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  from  tlie 
commencement  of  the  eruptive  stage  they  become  vesicular.     On  the  fifth 
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day  of  the  eruption,  or  eighth  of  the  disease,  the  vesicle  has  attained  its 
full  size.  Its  diameter  is  then  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  its  eleva- 
tion is  two  or  tliree  lines.  Its  base  is  circular  and  indurated,  and  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  zone  of  inflammation,  indicated  by  redness  and 
tenderness  of  the  skin.  The  pock  commonly,  as  it  passes  from  the  papu- 
lar to  the  vesicular  stage,  loses  its  acuminate  form,  and  becomes  depressed 
in  the  centre,  but  in  most  cases,  mixed  with  the  umbilicated  vesicles,  are 
some  which  remain  acuminate. 

In  proportion  as  the  eruption  becomes  developed  in  discrete  variola  and 
in  varioloid,  the  symptoms  which  accompanied  the  stage  of  invasion  abate; 
the  fever,  headache,  pain  in  the  back,  and  thirst  cease,  and  the  ap{)etite 
returns.  In  the  confluent  form,  the  febrile  action  continues  with  little 
abatement. 

Simultaneously  with  tlie  eruption  upon  the  skin,  an  eruption  also  occurs 
upon  the  buccal  and  faucial  surface,  and  often  upon  that  of  the  air-pas-^ 
sages.  It  occurs  sometimes,  also,  upon  the  conjunctiva,  producing  dan- 
gerous ophthalmia,  and  even  ulceration,  with  loss  of  sight,  and  upon  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  gtniital  organs.  The  form  which  it  presents  upon 
mucous  surfaces  is  somewhat  different  from  that  upon  the  skin.  Tlwre  is 
at  first  a  deposit  of  fibrin,  producing  a  small,  round,  grayish  spot  at  the 
point  of  eruption — firm,  slightly  elevated,  and  covered,  if  not  by  the  entire 
mucous  membrane,  at  least  by  its  epithelial  layer.  Ulceration  soon  occurs, 
as  in  ulcerous  stomatitis,  and,  if  the  patient  live,  the  reparative  process 
succeeds,  as  in  simple  ulcers.  The  eruption  u(K)n  mucous  surfaces  increases 
considerably  the  suffering  of  the  patient,  in  consequence  of  the  tenderness 
of  the  ulcers ;  and  if  its  seat  be  the  surface  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  it 
may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  especially  in  young  children,  by 
obstructing  respiration. 

Tlie  cutaneous  eruption  has  been  traced  to  the  vesicular  stage.  On  or 
about  the  fifth  day  of  the  eruptive  period,  or  eighth  of  smallpox,  the 
vesicles  gradually  change  their  character,  their  contents  becoming  thicker 
and  turbid.  At  tlie  same  time  they  increase  somewhat  in  size,  and  the 
central  depression  disappears.  This  is  designated  the  stage  of  maturation, 
or  of  suppuration,  though  it  is  known  that  tlie  turbidity  is  due  chiefly  to 
another  substance  than  pus.  The  pock  having  undergone  these  changes, 
is  termed  the  pustule. 

In  discrete  variola,  and  in  varioloid,  tlie  fever  returns  during  the  pus- 
tular stage ;  or,  if  the  form  of  the  disesise  he  confluent,  and  the  fever  has 
continued,  it  now  becomes  more  intense.  The  return  of  fever,  or  its  in- 
crease, is  denoted  by  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, dryness  of  skin,  anorexia,  and  thirst.  A  tendency  to  constipation 
remains  throughout  the  disease  in  varioloid  and  discrete  variola;  in  the 
confluent  form,  diarrhtca  more  frequently  occurs,  which,  if  it  continue,  is 
an  unfavorable  prognostic  sign. 
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Other  changes  occur.  Tlie  pustules  increase  somewhat  in  size,  and 
become  more  globular.  Some  of  them,  when  most  distended,  break 
through  friction  of  the  clothes,  or  scratching  of  the  child,  and,  their  con- 
tents escaping,  add  to  the  loathsomeness  of  the  disease.  Tiiere  is  in  the 
pustular  stage  more  or  less  redness  of  the  surface  between  the  eruptions, 
and,  except  in  the  mildest  cases,  tumefaction  from  subcutaneous  infiltra- 
tion occurs.  In  the  confluent  form,  at  this  period,  the  features  are  often 
so  swollen  that  the  friends  would  not  recognize  the  patient.  The  eyelids 
may  be  so  ocdematous  that  the  eyes  are  for  a  time  concealed  from  view. 
This  oedema  of  the  surface  is  not  altogether  absent  in  the  vesicular  stage, 
but  it  increases  during  the  time  of  maturation,  after  which  it  subsides. 

Stage  of  Desiccation This  immediately  succeeds  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  pustules.  The  liquid  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  pustules, 
wliich  are  broken,  evaporates,  leaving  a  crust.  If  there  is  no  rupture,  the 
liquid  is  absorbed,  and  a  scab  results,  which,  though  smaller,  preserves  in 
a  measure  the  form  of  the  pustule.  While  the  pustule  desiccates,  tlie  sur- 
rounding inflammation  nipidly  abates.  The  crusts  occur  first  upon  the 
face,  and  on  other  parts  in  the  order  in  which  the  eruption  appeared. 
The  odor  from  the  patient,  at  this  time,  is  [peculiar.  In  the  confluent 
form,  especially,  it  is  very  oflensive,  and  can  be  noticed  at  a  distance  from 
the  bexlside.  Eilliet  and  Barthez  call  it  nauseous  and  fetid.  As  desicca- 
tion progresses,  the  symptoms,  local  and  general,  abate.  The  pulse  and 
temperature,  if  the  case  is  favorable,  return  to  their  normal  standard. 
The  cough,  hoarseness,  and  thirst  disappear,  while  the  appetite  returns ; 
the  sleep  is  more  tranquil,  and  the  functions,  generally,  are  more  regu- 
larly performed. 

The  last   sUige  is  that  of  desquamation ;  it  commences  between  the 
eleventh  and  sixteenth  days.    The  scabs,  which  present  a  dark  or  brownish 
appearance,  are  successively  detached.     This  period  lasts  several  days ; 
sometimes  two  or  three  weeks  even  elapse  before  all  the  crusts  separate. 
In  the  meantime  the  patient  gradually  recovers  his  health  and  former 
strength.     After  the  fall  of  the  crust,  the  cicatrix  underneath  presents  a 
reddish  appearance.     This  color  gradually  fades,  and  there  remains  an 
irregular  depression,  or  pit,  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  surrounding  sur- 
face ;  and  if  there  has  been  a  full  development  of  the  eruption,  disfiguring 
the  patient  for  life. 

Such  is  the  clinical  history  of  variola,  when  it  is  favorable,  and  its 

course  is  regular.     The  disease  is  sometimes  irregular.     In  rare  instances 

the  eruption  occurs  almost  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.     The 

form  is  then  very  apt  to  be  confluent.     There  are  irregularities,  also,  in 

consequence  of  diarrhcea,  hemorrhages,  or  other  complications.     I  have 

known  the  eruption  appear  first  on  the  limbs,  and  last  on  the  trunk  and 

face,  and  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  is  not  always  the  same.     In  the 

ansEmic  and  feeble  child  it  often  presents  a  pale  color,  with  some  indiira- 
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tion  at  its  base,  but  without  the  red  areola  around  it,  or  with  this  quite 
indistinct.  In  rare  instances  the  vesicles  have  a  reddish  color,  their  con- 
tents being  tinged  with  blood.  This  form  of  variola  is  designated  hemor- 
rhagic. It  indicates  a  profoundly  altered  state  of  the  blood.  The  erup- 
tion in  this  form  is  of  small  size,  and  if  the  pock  is  broken,  blood  oozes 
from  it. 

Varioloid The  course  of  varioloid  is  similar  to  that  of  variola,  but 

it  is  somewhat  shorter.  It  commences  with  rigors,  followed  by  fever, 
headache,  p^in  in  the  back,  vomiting,  drowsiness,  and  sometimes  delirium, 
or  even  convulsions.  The  symptoms  in  the  stage  of  invasion  are,  indeed, 
the  same  in  character,  and  often  nearly  as  severe  as  in  variola.  With  the 
initial  symptoms,  there  is  also  sometimes  a  scarlatiniform  eruption,  so  that 
the  disease  may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  scarlatina.  On  the  third  or 
fourth  day  the  variolous  eruption  commences.  The  number  of  pocks  is 
commonly  few,  often  not  more  than  twelve  to  twenty.  In  the  mildest 
form  of  varioloid,  if  the  physician  is  not  summoned  in  the  stage  of  inva- 
sion, he  is  not  apt  to  be  called  at  all,  so  that  the  patient  may  pass  through 
the  disease  in  ignorance  of  its  nature.  The  true  character  of  the  malady 
is  not  ascertained  till  others  are  affected,  either  with  variola  or  varioloid. 

The  eruption  pursues  a  more  rapid  course  in  varioloid  than  in  the  un- 
modified disease.  By  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  pustules  are  fully  developed, 
though  often  smaller  and  less  likely  to  be  ruptured  than  in  variola.  Often, 
in  varioloid,  the  eruption  aborts.  It  remains  papular  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  declines,  or  it  may  reach  the  vesicular  stage,  and  decline  without 
pustulation. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  in  varioloid  abate  with  the  commencement 
of  the  eruptive  stage.     The  secondary  fever  is  slight  or  absent. 

Such  is  the  usual  mild  course  of  varioloid,  but  not  always.  If  several 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  vaccination,  its  protective  power  is  greatly 
impaired,  and  varioloid  may  then  exhibit  as  severe  a  form  as  ordinary 
smallpox.     In  some  instances  it  is  fatal. 

The  term  varioloid  is,  as  has  been  stated,  applied  to  cases  of  variolous 
disease  where  there  has  been  previous  vaccination.  It  is  also  applied  by 
writers  to  second  attacks,  whether  the  first  occurred  from  infection  or 
from  variolous  inoculation,  but  such  cases  are  rare. 

Mode  of  Death Death  in  smallpox  occurs  in  several  different  ways. 

The  most  fatal  period  is  the  pustular  stage.  Feeble  children  not  unfrc- 
quently  die  from  exhaustion  at  or  about  the  time  that  the  pustules  attain 
their  greatest  size.  The  eruption  appears  and  becomes  developed  as 
usual,  but  there  are  evidences  of  weakness  in  the  patient,  and  suddenly 
the  progress  of  the  vesicle  or  pustule  ceases.  It  begins  to  subside,  and  its 
walls  shrivel.  There  is  evidently  absorption,  in  part,  of  the  liquid  con- 
tents.    These  phenomena  are   of  the  gravest  character.     Death  is  the 
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common  result,  and  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  other  cases  death 
occurs  from  apnoea.  The  pock  increasing  in  size  in  the  larynx  and  tra- 
chea, obstructs  inspiration,  or  there  may  be  the  formation  of  a  pseudo- 
membrane,  as  in  true  croup.  Thi^  is  not  an  unusual  mode  of  death  in 
young  children,  in  whom  the  calibre  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  is  small. 
Sometimes  convulsions  and  coma  occur  in  the  last  hours  of  life.  In  other 
cases  the  stage  of  desquamation  is  reached,  but  convalescence  does  not 
occur.  The  patient  each  day  becomes  more  anaemic  and  feeble,  and 
finally  death  results  from  failure  of  the  vital  powers.  Again,  after  small- 
pox has  run  its  course,  purpura  haemorrhagica  may  be  developed.  Hemor- 
rhages occur  from  the  gums,  throat,  nostrils.  Blood  is  vomited,  and 
evacuated  in  the  stools.  I  have  known  death  to  occur  in  all  these  ways, 
but  that  from  purpura  is  least  frequent.  Sometimes,  as  in  scarlet  fever, 
death  occurs  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  confluent,  and  even  in  discrete 
variola,  when  the  previous  symptoms  had  apparently  been  favorable.  The 
patient  is  overpowered  by  the  intensity  of  the  virus. 

Anatomical  Characters In  those  who  have  died  of  variola,  with- 
out inflammatory  or  other  complication,  the  heart-clots  have  been  found 
small,  dark,  and  soft.     The  blood  is  dark  and  thin.     The  vessels  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes  are  injected,  so  that  numerous  red  points  appear 
on  the  cut  surface  of  this  organ.     The  veesels  of  the  lungs  and  the  ab- 
dominal organs  are  congested,  while  the  muscles  present  a  deep  red  color. 
The   variolous  eruption  penetrates  more  deeply  than  that  of  any  other 
exanthematic  fever.     It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that  it  occurs  not  only 
on  the  skin,  but  often  on  the  surface  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  air-pass- 
ages.    The  mucous  membrane  in   these  situations  is  frequently  also  the 
seat  of  catarrhal  inflammation,  being  thickened  and  softened,  and  in  some 
parts,  as  the  larynx,  a  pseudo-membrane  is  occasionally  produced,  as  in 
croup.    The  inflammation,  whether  catarrhal  or  pseudo-membranous,  may 
occur  without  as  well  as  with  the  presence  of  the  specific  eruption. 

The  eruption  very  seldom,  perhaps  never,  appears  upon  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  surface,  but  the  solitary  follicles  and  patches  of  Peyer  are  often  en- 
larged, as  in  some  other  zymotic  aflections.  The  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys 
are  commonly  congested  in  those  who  have  died  of  variola.  The  spleen, 
especiiUly,  is  increased  in  volume  and  softened  ;  the  kidneys  are  enlarged, 
as  if  from  commencing  nephritis,  and  sometimes  softened. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  pock  is  described  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez, 
and  others.  The  vesicle  is  multilocular,  consisting  of  at  least  five  or  six 
compartments,  with  distinct  partitions.  Its  centre  is  united  by  fibix>u8 
bands  to  the  derm  beneath,  which  union  gives  rise  to  the  umbilicated  ap- 
pearance. The  giving  way  of  these  minute  bands  in  the  pustular  stage 
occurs  when  the  form  changes  from  the  umbilicated  to  the  convex.  In  the 
pustular  stage  also,  according  to  some,  a  fibrinous  formation  occurs  within 
the  pustule ;  according  to  others,  this  substance  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
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epidermis,  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  cuticle  when  macerated. 
Mixed  with  this  epidermic  or  fibrinous  formation  are  pus-cells. 

CoMrLiCATiONS. — There  are  several  different  complications  of  variola. 
One  is  salivation.  This  is  common  ii^  the  adult,  but  rare  in  the  child. 
When  it  occurs  in  the  child,  it  is  slight,  commencing  with  or  about  the 
time  of  the  eruption,  and  disa]>pearing  in  from  one  to  four  or  five  days. 
Oplithalmia  is  another  complication.  Simple  conjunctivitis,  often  quite 
intense,  may  occur  in  consequence  of  pustules  develojied  under  the  lids. 
This  inflammation  subsides  without  injury  to  the  eye,  as  the  primary  dis- 
ease abates.  A  more  serious  inflammation  occurs  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease,  commencing  in  or  near  the  desquamative  period.  This 
produces  more  or  le^s  chemosis,  and  sometimes  opacity  or  ulceration  of 
the  cornea.  A  similar  inflammation  may  occur  in  the  ear,  giving  rise  to 
otorrhoea,  and  even  in  some  patients  to  rupture  of  the  drum  of  the  ear. 
Abscesses  in  tlie  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  have  been  occasionally  ob- 
served, especially  in  the  confluent  form.  Subcutaneous  infiltration  and 
feebleness  of  constitution  favor  their  occurrence.  Suppuration  within  the 
joints  is  a  somewhat  rare  complication  or  sequel,  rendering  convalescence 
protracted,  if,  indeed,  the  case  is  not  fatal. 

M.  Beraud  has  published  a  memoir  to  show  that  orchitis  in  the  male  and 
ovaritis  in  the  female  may  complicate  variola.  These  inflammations  are 
believed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  small  and  imperfect  variolous  eruption 
upon  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  ovary.  Trous- 
seau states  that  he  has  often  met  this  complication  in  the  male,  since  his 
attention  was  called  to  it.  It  is  mild,  and  subsides  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  eruption.  Laryngitis,  simple  or  diphtheritic,  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia, pharyngitis,  purpuric  hemorrhages,  gangrene  of  the  mouth  or 
other  parts,  oedema  pulmonum,  and  oedema  glottidis  are  occasional  com- 
plications, some  of  which  are  frequent,  others  rare. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  on  the  age,  vigor  of  system,  form  of  the 
disease,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  complications.  The  younger  the 
child,  the  greater  the  danger.  Trousseau  says :  "  Confluent  variola,  and 
even  discrete  variola,  are  almost  always  fatal  in  individuals  less  than  two 
years  old."  Above  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  discrete  variola  usually 
ends  favorably,  but  the  confluent  form  is  still,  as  a  rule,  fatal.  Varioloid 
in  tlie  child  is  a  mild  disease,  terminating  favorably  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases.  It  is  milder  at  this  age  than  in  the  adult,  on  account  of  the 
more  recent  period  of  vaccination,  and  if  a  cose  of  supposed  varioloid  is 
severe,  and  the  eruption  abundant,  it  is  probable  that  the  vaccination  was 
spurious. 

It  is  not  necessary,  from  what  has  been  said,  to  specify  the  favorable 
prognostic  signs.  The  unfavorable  prognostics  are,  great  violence  of  the 
initial  symptoms ;  early  appearance  of  the  eruption ;  an  abundant  erup- 
tion, especially  if  pale,  and  without  swelling  of  the  surface ;  rapid  decline 
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of  the  eruption  in  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage ;  hemorrhagic  eruption, 
or  hemorrhages  from  the  surfaces ;  fever  continuing  after  the  appearance 
ot*  the  eruption  ;  diarrha*a  persisting  beyond  the  third  or  fourtli  day ;  de- 
lirium or  great  drowsiness  ;  a  frequent  and  feeble  pulse  ;  and,  finally,  ob- 
structed respiration — if  slow,  indicating  a  pseudo-membrane  or  variolous 
eruption  in  the  larj-nx  or  trachea ;  if  rapid,  indicating  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  certainty  prior  to  the 
eruptive  stage.  If,  however,  smallpox  is  prevalent,  if  the  patient  has  not 
been  vaccinated,  and  the  symptoms  which  pertain  to  the  period  of  inva- 
sion are  present,  as  headache,  pain  in  small  of  back,  repeated  vomiting, 
drowsiness,  and  perhaps  convulsions,  there  is  ground  for  the  gravest  sus- 
picion. If,  in  addition  to  these  symptoms,  reddish  points  begin  to  appear 
on  the  second  or  third  day,  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  with  confidence. 
At  this  early  period,  even  l)efore  there  is  any  distinct  cutaneous  eruption, 
ash-colored  spots  may  sometimes  be  observed  on  the  buccal  or  faucial 
surface,  the  commencement  of  the  variolous  eruption ;  these  possess  con- 
siderable diagnostic  value. 

The  scarlatiniform  efflorescence,  in  the  first  stage  of  variola,  sometimes 

leads  to  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  scarlet  fever.     The  absence  of  the 

phar}'ngitis,  and  the  appearance  of  the  variolous  eruption  soon  after  the 

efflorescence,  correct  the  diagnosis.     Smallpox  has,  in  the  beginning  of  the 

eruptive  period,  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  measles.    The  points  involved 

in  the  dififerential  diagnosis  have  been  presented  in  treating  of  that  disease. 

After  the  development  of  the  eruption,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  varicella. 

The  eruption  of  varicella  is,  however,  preceded  by  symptoms  which  are 

milder  and  of  shorter  duration,  and  its  appearance  is  different.     It  is 

irregular,  instead  of  round ;   is  not  umbilicated,  and  it  does  not  have  the 

round,  inflamed,  and  indurated  base,  which  characterizes  the  variolous 

eruption.     The  eruption  of  ecthyma  is  sometimes  umbilicated,  but  the 

symptoms  of  ecthyma  and  variola,  and  the  progress  of  the  eruptions  in  the 

two  diseases,  are  very  different. 

Treatmext. — Smallpox,  like  the  other  essential  fevers,  is  self-limited, 
and  therefore  the  constitutional  treatment  should  be  sustaining  and  pallia- 
tive. In  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  the  diet  should  be  simple ;  gentle 
laxatives  and  refrigerant  drinks  are  required  if  there  is  much  febrile  ex- 
citement. Lemonade  is  a  grateful  drink,  and  may  be  given  in  modenite 
quantity.  Spiritus  Mindereri  in  carbonic  acid  water  may  be  allowed.  As 
the  disease  advances,  more  nutritious  food  should  be  recommended ;  and 
in  severe  cases  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  even  alcoholic  stimulants,  are 
required. 

As  confluent  smallpox  is  nearly  always,  and  the  discrete  form  often,  fatal 
in  infancy,  the  physician  should  carefully  watch  the  progress  of  the  ciise 
in  the  infant.     By  judicious  treatment,  some,  in  this  period  of  life, may  be 
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saved,  who  otherwise  would  perish.  In  the  infant  depressing  measures 
should  be  avoided.  A  laxative  may  be  given,  at  first,  if  there  is  much 
fever,  and  the  bowels  are  constipated ;  but  the  diet  should  be  nutritious, 
and  many  soon  require  tonics  and  stimulants.  If  the  pulse  become  more 
frequent  and  feeble,  or  if,  with  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  face  and  extre- 
mities become  cool ;  or  if,  in  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage,  the  eruption 
suddenly  subsides,  alcoholic  stimulants  must  be  immediately  employed,  or 
the  patient  dies. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  constitutional  treatment  required  in  smallpox. 
Sydenham  inculcated  a  mode  of  treatment  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  injurious  in  infancy  and  childhood.  He  had  observed  that  the  severity 
of  the  disease  was  ordinarily  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  eruption,  and 
concluded  from  this  fact  that  measures  which  retarded  the  development  of 
the  eruption  were  salutary ;  cold  drinks,  a  cold  apartment,  scanty  covering 
of  the  body,  cathartics  that  caused  derivation  of  blood  from  the  surface, 
even  sometimes  the  abstraction  of  blood,  were  considered  according  to 
Sydenham's  theory,  to  be  useful  as  means  of  preventing  full  development 
of  the  eruption. 

Sydenham's  treatment,  however  appropriate  it  might  sometimes  be  in 
case  of  robust  adults,  is  unsuitable  for  children,  because  they  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  tolerate,  in  this  disease,  measures  which  reduce  the  strength.  More- 
over, smallpox  is  rendered  more  dangerous  by  what  Rilliet  and  Barthez 
designate  perturbating  treatment — treatment  which  renders  it  abnormal. 
The  regular  appearance  and  development  of  the  eruption  are  requisite  in 
order  that  the  case  may  progress  favorably.  On  the  other  hand,  the  op- 
posite plan  of  treatment,  which  families,  if  left  to  themselves,  are  apt  to 
adopt — namely,  the  employment  of  measures  to  promote  perspiration,  as 
hot  drinks,  and  confinement  in  a  heated  room — is  also  injurious. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  such  as  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to,  and  such  as  is  agreeable  to  him  ;  his  diet  should  be  simple  and 
nutritious ;  laxative  medicine  should  only  be  given  to  procure  the  natural 
evacuations.  In  smallpox,  as  in  all  infectious  diseases,  free  ventilation  of 
the  apartment  is  required. 

While  the  general  eruption  in  smallpox  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
it  is  proper  to  endeavor  to  diminish,  so  far  as  possible,  the  size  of  the  pocks, 
on  parts  exposed  to  view,  so  as  to  prevent  disfigurement.  Professor  Flint, 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine^  has  published  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  various  measures  wliich  have  been  recommended  for  ac- 
complishing this  end.  First :  The  opening  and  breaking  up  of  the  vesicle 
by  means  of  a  fine  needle.  This  is  tedious  practice  in  confluent  variola, 
but  it  can  readily  be  performed  in  the  discrete  form — at  least  as  regards 
the  vesicles  upon  the  face.  This  treatment  was  proposed  by  Rayer,  and 
it  is  recommended  by  many  who  have  tried  it.  Secondly :  After  the 
evacuation  of  the  liquid,  the  cauterization  of  the  vesicle  by  a  pointed  stick 
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of  nitrate  of  silver.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  say,  in  reference  to  this  mode  of 
treatment,  *^  Individual  cauterization  of  the  pustules  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  almost  infallible  means  of  causing  them  to  abort.  To  be  successful,  it 
is  necessary  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  pustule  with  a  pointed 
crayon  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  order  to  cauterize  the  derm.  .  .  .  It  is  only 
the  first  or  second  day  of  the  eruption  that  it  (cauterization)  has  certain 
success ;  nevertheless,  we  have  often  seen  it  succeed  the  third  or  the  fourth 
day,  or  even  the  fifth." 

Thirdly  :    The  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  once  or  twice  daily  over 
the  eruption  when  in  the  papular  stage.     Some  writers,  who  have  em- 
ployed iodine,  state  that  it  does  not  prevent  pitting,  but  diminishes  it.    Its 
favorable  efiects  are  produced  by  coagulating  tne  contents  of  the  papule. 
Fourthly  :    The  exclusion  of  light  and  air  by  means  of  a  plaster.     A  mix- 
ture containing  tannate  of  iron  has  been  employed  for  this  purpose  in  one 
of  our  hospitals.     This  produces  a  black  maeik.     Light  and  air  may  also 
be  excluded  by  smearing  the  face  with  sweet  oil,  and  dusting  twice  daily 
upon  the  oiled  surface  a  powder  containing  equal  parts  of  subnitrate  of 
bismuth  and  prepared  chalk.     Fifthly  :   The  application  of  mild  mercurial 
ointment  upon  the  face  or  other  parts  of  the  surface,  where  it  is  desirable 
to  render  the  eniption  abortive.     This  mode  of  treatment  does  diminish 
the  size  of  the  vesicles  and  the  pitting,  but  I  should  not  recommend  it  for 
children.     I  have  known  in  the  adult  severe  mercurialization  from  its  em- 
ployment for  four  or  five  days,  and,  though  young  children  do  not  exhibit 
80  readily  the  effects  of  mercury,  the  Uwse  of  the  ointment,  unless  for  a  very 
limited  period,  increases,  in  my  opinion,  their  feebleness,  and  diminishes 
the  chance  of  their  recovery.     Calamine  made  into  a  paste  with  sweet  oil 
is  said  to  be  equally  effectual  with  mercurial  ointment,  and  it  produces  no 
constitutional  effect.     Its  effect  is  obviously  similar  to  that  of  the  bismuth 
and  chalk  employed  with  sweet  oil  as  stated  above.     Also,  I  have  em- 
ployed pulverized  charcoal  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  sweet  oil  or  glyce- 
rin, and  applied  daily  or  twice  daily  to  the  face.     It  effectually  excludes 
the  light,  and  the  result  appeared  to  be  good  as  regards  pitting,  but  it  is  a 
disagreeable  application.    Curschmann  recommends  as  preferable  to  any  of 
these  methods,  the  use  of  iced  compresses  to  the  face  and  hands.    The  pain, 
redness,  and  swelling  are  diminished  by  their  use,  but  without  change  in 
the  copiousness  of  the  eruption.     {Ziemssen's  Encyclop,)     If  fissures  or 
excoriations  occur,  an  application  may  be  made  of  oxide  or  carbonate  of 
zinc  io  glycerin,  one  drachm  to  the  ounce. 

The  prevention  of  smallpox,  so  far  as  practicable,  is  one  of  the  import- 
ant incidental  duties  of  the  physician.     Isolation  of  the  patient,  and  pre- 
cautions in  reference  to  his  clothes  and  bedding,  are  imperatively  required, 
BO  great  is  the  contagiousness  of  this  disease.     The  only  certain  means  of 
prevention  is  confessedly  vaccination,  and  providentially  the  incubative 
period  of  the  vaccine  disease  is  much  less  than  that  of  variola.    Therefore, 
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smallpox  may  be  prevented  after  the  virus  is  received  in  the  system,  by 
timely  and  successful  vaccination.  Vaccination,  at  any  period  between 
the  time  of  exjwsure  and  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  of  invasion, 
will  either  prevent  the  occurrence  of  smallpox  or  modify  it.  If  the  symp- 
toms of  invasion  have  already  commenced,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  pro- 
duces any  modifying  effect. 


CHAPTER  V. 

VACCINIA. 


Vaccinia  is  a  mild  eruptive  disease,  which  occasionally  occurs  among 
cattle,  and  has  been  propagated  from  them  to  man.  It  is  characterized 
by  the  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  one  or  more  papules,  which  soon 
become  vesicular,  and  then  pustular.  It  is  communicable  by  contact,  but, 
unlike  the  other  eruptive  fevers,  it  is  not  contagious  through  the  air.  It 
is  inoculable,  both  by  the  liquid  contained  in  the  vesicle,  which  is  desig- 
nated vaccine  lymph,  and  by  the  scab  which  results  from  the  desiccation 
of  the  ]»u8tule. 

To  Gloucestershire,  England,  the  honor  belongs  of  discovering  and 
utilizing  the  fact  that  vaccinia,  a  mild  and  comparatively  harmless 
disease,  is  transmissible  from  the  cow  to  man,  and  that  it  affords  protection 
from  smallpox.  It  appears  that  a  vague  opinion  prevailed  among  the 
farmers  of  this  dairying  section,  that  a  disease,  which  has  since  been  de- 
signated vaccinia,  was  occasionally  received  from  the  cow  in  milking,  the 
virus  passing  from  a  pustule  on  the  teat  to  a  sore  or  chap  on  the  hand  of 
the  milker,  and  that  those  who  thus  contract  the  disease  receive  immunity 
from  smalliK>x.  As  usually  happens  with  important  discoveries,  so  dull 
of  apprehension  is  human  intellect,  these  people,  to  whom  Providence  had 
revealed  so  important  a  fact,  were  blind  to  its  real  value.  Finally,  in  the 
year  1774,  Benjamin  Jesty,  whom  the  world  has  not  sufficiently  honored, 
**  an  honest  and  upright  man,"  according  to  his  epitaph,  a  farmer  of  Glou- 
cestershire, had  the  courage  to  vaccinate  his  wife  and  two  children.  His 
excellent  moral  character  did  not  shield  him.  He  was  regarded  by  his 
neighbors  as  an  inhuman  brute,  who  had  performed  an  experiment  on  his 
own  family,  the  tendency  of  which  might  be  to  transform  them  into  beasts 
with  horns. 

The  first  essay  in  vaccination  appears  to  have  been  entirely  successful, 
but  the  prejudice  against  the  operation  continued.  A  fifth  of  a  century 
passed,  during  which  there  was  no  extension  of  the  benefits  of  this  great 
discovery.     At  last,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Dr.  Edward 
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Jenner,  a  physician  of  Gloucestershire,  and  inoculator  of  his  district,  began 
to  investigate  this  disease  of  the  cow,  about  which  little  was  known,  and 
the  grounds  for  the  belief  that  it  afforded  protection  from  smallpox.  For- 
tunately for  the  world,  Jenner  had  been  educated  under  John  Hunter, 
and  had  learned  from  his  great  master  to  study  nature  rather  than  books, 
to  be  guided  by  experience  and  observation  rather  than  by  the  dogmas  of 
his  predecessors  or  of  the  schools. 

Jenner  performed  his  first  vaccination  on  the  14th  of  May,  1796,  twenty- 
two  years  after  Benjamin  Jesty  had  lost  his  good  name  among  his  neigh- 
bors for  vaccinating  his  own  family.  The  popularizing  of  vaccination, 
mainly  through  Jenner's  perseverance,  affords  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  chapters  in  the  history  of  medical  science.  How  he  went 
up  to  London,  full  of  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  and  was  there 
advised  by  his  medical  friends  to  desist  from  his  wild  schemes,  lest  he 
should  injure  the  reputation  which  he  had  gained  from  a  creditable  paper  on 
the  habits  of  the  cuckoo ;  how  he  was  allowed  to  vaccinate  in  the  hospital 
wards,  and  gained  some  adherents  to  the  new  faith  among  the  leading 
physicians  of  the  metropolis;  and  finally,  how,  as  the  claims  of  vaccina- 
tion began  to  be  recognized,  at  the  close  of  the  last  centur}'  and  commence- 
ment of  the  present,  a  most  acrimonious  discussion  arose,  which  filled  all 
the  medical  journals  of  that  period.  The  opponents  of  vaccination  resorted 
to  every  device  to  prevent  the  acceptance  of  Jenner's  views.  They  at- 
tempted to  prejudice  the  people  against  them  by  specious  arguments,  by 
ridicule,  and  even  by  caricatures.  One  of  the  leading  journals  contained 
the  picture  of  a  cow  covered  with  sores,  and  devouring  children,  and  it 
was  urged  that  vaccination  was  a  bestial  operation,  degrading  man  to  the 
level  of  the  brute.  But  the  truth  had  gained  a  firm  hold,  and  the  practice 
of  vaccination  extended. 

The  discovery  of  vaccinia,  and  of  its  protective  power,  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated.  It  has,  probably,  done  more  to  relieve  human  suffer- 
ing than  any  other  discovery  of  the  last  one  hundred  years,  unless  we 
except  that  of  anaesthetics,  and  more  to  save  human  life  than  any  other 
instrumentality  of  a  purely  physical  kind. 

The  fact  was  established  in  the  time  of  Jenner  that  the  virus  of  small- 
pox inoculated  in  the  cow  produced  vaccinia,  which,  in  its  propagation 
back  to  man  never  returned  to  its  original  form,  but  always  remained  vac- 
cinia.   Moreover,  Jenner  believed  that  the  disease  known  in  the  horse  as 
the  grease  was  identical  in  nature  with  vaccinia  in  the  cow.     He  failed, 
however,  in  his  experiments  to  communicate  vaccinia  from  the  horse,  but 
other  experiments  have  been  more  successful.     In  1801,  a  Dr.  Loy,  of 
the  county  of  York,  England,  met  two  cases  of  vaccinia  in  ^xersons  who 
had  taken  care  of  a  horse  afiected  with  the  grease,  and,  from  the  lymph 
wWch  be  obtained,  was  able  to  produce  vaccinia  in  the  cow.     In  1805, 
Viborg,  a  Danish  veterinary  surgeon,  after  many  failures,  succeeded  also 
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in  communicating  vaccinia  to  the  cow  by  means  of  the  virus  taken  from  a 
horse. 

From  this  time  little  light  was  thrown  on  this  subject  till  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Although  Loy  and  Viborg,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  had 
recorded  their  success,  other  experimenters  had  failed  to  communicate  vac- 
cinia from  the  horse.  In  the  absence  of  additional  cases,  the  profession 
began  to  question  whether  there  miglit  not  have  been  some  error  in  the 
observations  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  and  the 
problem  was  still  regarded  as  undetermined,  whether  a  disease  identical 
with  vaccinia  occurred  in  the  horse,  or  a  disease  which  might  communi- 
cate vaccinia  to  the  cow  or  to  man. 

Observations  confirmatory  of  tlose  of  Loy  and  Viborg  were  at  length, 
however,  made,  which  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  In  1856,  in  the 
department  of  d*Eure-et-Loir,  France,  M.  Pichot  was  consulted  by  a  boy 
wlio  had  on  the  back  of  his  hands  vaccine  pustules,  which  had  apparently 
reached  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  He  had  not  taken  care  of  nor  been  in 
contact  with  a  cow,  but  had  a  few  days  befoi'e  taken  care  of  a  horse  affected 
with  the  grease.  Vaccination  was  performed  by  means  of  the  lymph  taken 
from  these  pustules,  and  genuine  vaccinia  was  produced. 

Again,  in  18G0,  an  epidemic  prevailed  among  the  horses  in  Riemes  and 
Toulouse,  France.  A  mare  sickened  with  the  disease,  and  there  was  swell- 
ing of  the  hough,  with  discharge  of  sanious  matter.  M.  Delafosse  vacci- 
nated two  cows  with  this  matter,  and  communicated  genuine  vaccinia. 
Tliis  epidemic  was  believed  by  the  veterinaiy  surgeons  to  be  an  eruptive 
fever,  differing  in  its  nature  somewhat  from  the  disease  or  diseases  which 
have  ordinarily  been  designated  the  grease.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
two  or  more  distinct  affections  of  the  horse  have  the  same  ap|>ellation,  one 
of  which,  it  is  now  admitted,  is  identical  with  vaccinia  of  the  cow,  and 
may  communicate  it.  And  the  reason  why  so  many  experimenters  have 
failed  to  vaccinate  the  cow  from  the  horse  is  that  they  have  used  the  virus 
of  the  wrong  disease,  or  have  taken  matter  from  horses  which  had  been 
affected  with  the  true  disease,  but  from  ulcers  which  had  lost  their  specific 
cliaracter. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  Jenner  variolous  inoculation  was  practised  in  most 
civilized  countries,  since  variola  produced  in  this  way  was  found  to  be  milder 
tlian  when  arising  from  infection.  This  practice  is  now  obsolete  ;  forbidden 
in  some  places  by  legislative  enactments.  It  is  superseded  by  vaccination. 
Vaccination,  or  the  introduction  of  vaccine  lymph  into  the  system,  is 
quickly  and  conveniently  performed  by  scarifying  with  a  lancet,  and  press- 
ing into  the  incisions  the  lymph,  or  a  little  of  the  scab  pulverized  and 
dissolved  in  a  drop  of  cold  water.  It  may  also  be  performed  by  scraping 
off  the  epiclermis  with  the  edge  of  the  instrument  till  the  blood  begins  to 
ooze ;  and  also,  though  with  less  certainty  of  success,  by  puncturing  the 
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»kin  with  the  point  of  the  lancet,  or  by  an  instrument  called  the  vacci- 
nator. 

If  the  child  has  a  vascular  na?vna,  this  may  be  selected  as  the  point  of 
vaccination.  Unless  of  large  size,  it  can  usually  be  cured  by  the  infianinia- 
tion  which  vaccinia  produces.  Statistics  collected  by  Simon,  i48  well  as 
Marson,  show  that  of  those  who  contract  varioloid,  the  larger  the  number 
of  vaccine  cicatrices  the  milder  the  disease,  and  the  le^s  the  pix)[X)rtionate 
number  of  dciaths.  In  Simon*s  statistics  of  those  who  stated  that  they  had 
been  vaccinated,  but  who  pi^esented  no  cicatrix,  21 J  iKjr  cent,  died;  of 
those  who  had  one  cic4itrix,  7^  per  cent,  died ;  of  those  who  had  two,  4^ 
per  cent,  died ;  of  those  who  had  three,  1 J  per  cent,  died  ;  while  of  those 
who  had  four  or  more  cicatrices,  only  ^  per  cent.  died.  These  statistics 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  vaccinating  in  several  plac(»s.  But, 
so  far  as  ap{)ears,  when  two  or  more  cicatrices  were  observed,  the  patients 
may  have  been  vaccinated  at  different  times,  at  intervals,  perhaps  of  Seve- 
rn! years,  and  if  so,  the  inference  would  not  follow  that  more  complete  pro- 
tection is  produced  by  vaccinating  in  seveml  places  than  in  one.  More- 
over, if  vaccination  is  [)erformed  in  the  usual  manner  by  several  incisions 
on  the  arm,  and  the  virus  is  fresh  and  active,  usually  two  or  more  distinct 
vesicles  arise,  which  unite  in  their  development,  and  probably  [)i'otect  the 
system  as  much  us  if  tliey  were  separated  by  a  wider  space. 

Appearances — Symptoms. — In  genuine  vaccination  no  effect  is  ob- 
served, except  the  sliglit  inflammation  due  to  the  operation,  till  the  close 
of  the  third  day.     Then  the  sjKJcific  inflammation  commences.     This  is 
indicated  by  a  small  red  point,  at  first  scarcely  visible,  indurated  and 
slightly  elevated,  as  determined  by  the  touch,  rather  than  by  the  eye. 
This  increases,  and  on  the  fifth  day  the  cuticle  over  the  inflamed  part 
begins  to  be  raised  by  a  ti*ans{>arent  and  thin  liquid.     The  vesicle  increases 
in  diameter,  and  by  the  sixth  day  presents  an  umbilicated  appearance, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  faint  and  narrow  red  zone.     At  the  close  of  the 
eighth  day  the  vesicle  is  fully  developed.     Its  size  varies  considerably. 
It  is  usually  from  a  sixth  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  oval  or 
circuhir.     K  the  vaccination  has  been  performed  by  incisions,  the  size  of 
the  matured  vesicle  may  be  considerably  larger,  and  its  shape  irregular,  in 
consequence  of  the  union  of  two  or  more  vesicles.     The  eruption  now  pre- 
sents a  whitish  or  pearl-colored  ap|)earance,  due  to  the  whiteness  of  the 
cuticle,  and  the  transparence  of  the  liquid  underneath.     If  the  vaccination 
was  performed  by  incisions,  it  is  not  unusual  to  observe  over  tlic  centre  of 
the  vesicle,  and  adhering  to  it,  a  small  yellowish  scab,  which  has  resulted 
from  the  scarification,  and  which  contains  none  of  the  virus. 

The  vaccine  vesicle,  like  that  of  variola,  consists  of  conii)artments,  com- 
monly eight  or  ten,  with  complete  partitions,  so  that  there  is  no  intercom- 
munication. On  the  ninth  day  the  inflamed  areola  becomes  more  distinct, 
and  its  diameter  rapidly  increases.     Its  color  is  deep  red,  its  temperature 
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is  considerably  elevated,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  indaration 
of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  it  is  tender  to  the  touch.  On  the  tenth 
day  the  pock  has  reached  its  full  development.  The  areola  then  extends 
from  one  to  two  inches  away  from  the  vesicle,  becoming  fainter  at  its  cater 
circumference,  and  gradually  disappearing  in  the  healthy  skin.  The  shape 
of  the  outer  circumference  of  the  areola  is  irregular,  projecting  further  at 
one  point  than  another,  though  its  general  form  is  circular. 

On  the  tenth  day,  when  the  inflammation  has  reached  its  maximum,  the 
heat,  itching,  and  tenderness  in  and  around  the  pock  are  such  that  the 
child  is  often  feverish  and  restless.  Occasionally  the  glands  of  the  axilla 
become  swollen  and  tender.  In  other  cases,  in  which  there  is  but  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  inflammation,  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  slight. 

At  the  close  of  the  tenth  day,  or  on  the  eleventh,  the  imflammation 
begins  to  decline ;  the  areola  becomes  narrower  and  then  disappears ;  the 
induration  and  tenderness  abate ;  and  with  this  change  the  pustule  desic- 
cates, its  liquid  is  absorbed,  and  there  results  a  brownish  or  a  dark  ma- 
hogany-colored scab,  which  is  detached,  ordinarily,  between  the  fourteenth 
and  twenty-first  days.  The  cicatrix,  at  flrst  reddish,  like  all  recent  cica- 
trices, gradually  becomes  paler,  and  remains  whiter  than  the  surrounding 
integument.  It  presents  several  minute  depressions  or  pits,  which  indicate 
the  genuineness  of  the  vaccination. 

Anomalies,  Complications,  and  Sequels. — The  vesicle  is  often 
broken,  accidentally,  or  by  the  nails  of  the  child.  If  the  top  of  the  vesicle 
is  destroyed,  or  most  of  the  compartments  are  opened,  the  inflammation  is 
commonly  increased,  considerable  suppuration  occurs,  and  there  resalts  a 
large,  irregular,  yellowish  scab,  consisting  of  the  virus  mixed  with  desic- 
cated pus.  This  scab  is  entirely  unreliable,  and  unflt  for  the  purpose  of 
vaccination,  though  the  protective  power  of  the  disease  is  not  diminished 
by  injury  of  the  vesicles,  even  if  it  is  totally  destroyed.  The  cicatrix  which 
results  from  extensive  injury  of  the  vesicle  is  apt  to  be  large,  and  without 
the  indented  points  which  characterize  the  normal  cicatrix. 

In  rare  cases  when  the  inflammation  which  surrounds  the  vesicle  is  in- 
tense and  deep  seated,  suppuration  occurs  in  the  subjacent  connective  tissue, 
giving  rise  to  an  abscess.  This  abscess  is  commonly  of  small  size,  but  it 
increases  the  fretfulness  and  constitutional  disturbance  which  attend  vac- 
cinia. This  subcutaneous  suppuration  is  believed  to  occur  most  frequently 
in  those  who  have  a  scrofulous  or  vitiated  state  of  system.  Inflammation 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  axilla  I  have  spoken  of  as  not  infrequent 
in  vaccinia.  This  sometimes  proceeds  to  suppuration,  producing  an  un- 
pleasant, though  not  serious,  complication. 

It  sometimes  happens  tliat  vesicles  appear  in  other  parts  besides  the 
points  where  the  virus  was  inserted.  These  supernumerary  vesicles  com- 
monly occur  where  the  cuticle  has  been  removed  by  scalds  or  injuries. 

Trousseau  relates  the  case  of  an  infant  whom  he  had  vaccinated.     On 
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the  eleventh  day  he  was  astonished  to  find  twenty-seven  vaccine  pustules 
on  the  face,  trunk,  and  limbs.  This  infant  had,  however,  before  the  vac- 
cination, a  simple  non-specific  eruption  over  the  whole  body,  and  it  was 
believed  that  it  had  produced  these  vaccinations  by  transferring  the  lymph, 
with  its  nails,  to  the  various  parts  where  the  cuticle  was  denuded. 

It  18  not  unusual,  also,  to  observe  minute  papules  appearing  on  parts  of 
the  surface  simultaneously  with  or  soon  after  the  vesicle,  and  in  a  few  days 
declining.     These  seem  to  be  abortive  vaccine  eruptions. 

One  of  the  most  serious  complications  is  erysipelas.  This  may  occur 
directly  from  the  operation,  or  from  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  vesi- 
cle, when  the  virus  |>ossesses  no  deleterious  property ;  and,  again,  it  may 
result  from  some  unknown  element  in  the  virus.  It  may  occur  imme- 
diately after  the  operation,  when  it  commonly  prevents  the  working  of 
the  virus,  or  during  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage ;  or,  again,  after  desic- 

* 

cation  and  separation  of  the  scab.  I  have  observed  it  commencing  at  all 
these  periods. 

Erysipelas,  occurring  as  a  complication  of  vaccinia,  is  invariably  re- 
ferred by  the  friends  to  the  virus  employed,  and  the  physician  who  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  vaccinate  is  often  unjustly  blamed.  In  many  of 
these  cases  there  was  a  strong  predisposition  to  erysipelas  at  the  time  of 
the  vaccination,  and  the  operation  or  the  inflammation  which  accompanied 
the  normal  development  of  the  vesicle  served  simply  as  an  exciting  cause, 
erysipelas  would  occur  as  soon  from  a  non-specific  sore ;  indeed,  we  not 
unfrequently  are  called  to  cases  of  this  disease  in  young  children,  which 
commenced  from  non-specific  sores  upon  the  genitals,  or  on  one  of  the 
limbe.  Tliat  the  fault  is  not  in  the  virus  employed,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  other  children,  vaccinated  with  the  same,  have  simple  uncompli- 
cated vaccinia. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  erysipelas,  whatever  it  may 
he,  exists  in  the  virus.  For  further  facts  in  reference  to  this  subject,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  our  remarks  on  erysipelas. 

The  fact  is  established  by  many  observations  that  syphilis  is  communi- 
cable by  vaccination.     The  symptoms  of  it  may  not  appear  till  vaccinia 
has  terminated,  or  for  a  little  time  subsequently,  but  it  then  constitutes  a 
very  serious  sequel.     A  physician  of  this  city,  well  known  in  this  com- 
munity as  skilful  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  diseases, 
states  that  he  communicated  syphilis  to  two  infants  by  vaccinating  with 
the  same  scab.      Both   had  the  characteristic   syphilitic  eruption.     In 
January,  1868,  an  infant  was  brought  to  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark's  clinique, 
in  this  city,  having  syphilitic  rupia,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physi- 
cians present,  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  vaccination. 

Trousseau  relates  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  eighteen  years  old,  who 
was  vaccinated  with  virus  taken  from  an  infant  apparently  in  perfect 
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heal  til.  The  vaccination  was  unsuccessful ;  but  twenty -three  days  subse- 
quently his  attention  was  called  to  an  eruption  which  had  appeared  in 
two  places  on  the  woman's  arm,  corresponding  with  the  points  where  the 
virus  had  been  inserted.  The  eruption  was  that  of  ecthyma,  which,  by 
the  next  examination,  which  was  live  days  subsequently,  had  been  trans- 
formed into  rupia.  The  axillary  lymphatic  glands  were  tumefied  and 
indolent,  and  finally  roseola  appeared,  which  removed  all  doubts  as  to  the 
syphilitic  character  of  the  disease.  There  was  syphilitic  infection,  which 
first  manifests  itself  in  the  points  where  vaccination  had  been  performed 
(Article  de  la  Vaccine).  It  is  not  ascertained  in  Professor  Clark's  case, 
nor  is  it  stated  in  Trousseau's,  whether  the  lymph  or  scab  was  employed 
for  vaccination.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pure  lymph  never 
communicates  anything  but  vaccinia,  and^  if  by  vaccination  any  other 
disease  is  impartx.'d,  a  little  blood  has  mingled  with  the  lymph,  or  the 
scab  has  been  employed. 

The  vesicle  in  genuine  vaccinia  is  sometimes  very  small,  not  having  a 
diameter  of  more  than  two  lines.  Occasionally  the  development  of  the 
vesicle  is  retarded.  It  does  not  appear  till  two  or  three  days  later  than 
the  usual  time,  or  even  a  longer  period. 

Vaccinia  is  modified  by  certain  diseases.  It  is  arrested  by  measles  and 
scarlet  fever,  pursuing  its  course  after  the  subsidence  of  the  exanthem. 
On  the  other  ]iand,  it  arrests  the  paroxysmal  cough  of  pertussis,  which 
returns  when  the  ))Ock  begins  to  desiccate.  Eczematous  eruptions  some- 
times occur  after  vaccinia,  as  they  often  do  after  the  other  eruptive  fevers ; 
or,  if  already  present,  they  may  be  aggravated. 

Subsequent  Vaccinations. 

A  second  vaccination,  performed  prior  to  the  ninth  day  after  tlic  first 
vaccination,  is  successful.  A  genuine  vaccine  eruption  results,  which  is 
smaller  the  more  advanced  the  primary  disease.  This  second  eruption 
overtakes  the  first.  On  the  ninth  day  the  susceptibility  to  vaccinia  is,  in 
most  cases,  lost ;  so  that  vaccination  performed  on  the  tenth,  or  subsequent 
days,  is  unsuccessful. 

As  a  rule,  an  acute  contagious  disease  occurs  only  once  in  the  same 
individual.  Vaccinia  is  an  exception.  In  most  cases,  after  a  few  years, 
it  can  be  pn)duced  a  second  time ;  and  cases  of  a  third  or  fourth  success- 
ful vaccination,  at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  are  not  uncommon.  Now, 
subsequent  cases  of  vaccinia  differ  from  the  first,  which  has  been  described 
above.  The  period  of  incubation  is  shorter,  and  the  vesicular,  pustular, 
and  desiccative  stages  succeed  each  other  more  rapidly,  so  that  the  whole 
period  of  the  iliscjise  is  less.  The  variation  from  the  appearance;  and 
course  of  the  first  vesicle  is  pro|)ortionate  to  the  degree  of  protection 
which  the  first  vaccination  still  afibrds,  both  as  regards  smallpox  and 
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vaccinia.  If  several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  vaccination,  and 
the  protective  power  which  it  afforded  is  nearly  lost,  the  second  vaccinia 
differs  but  little  from  the  first.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  first  vaccina- 
tion still  affords  nearly  complete  protection,  the  result  of  the  second  is 
slight ;  the  eruption  is  insignificant,  lacking  the  characteristic  apjK^arance 
of  the  vaccine  vesicle,  resembling  a  common  sore,  and  disappearing  within 
a  week.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  the  inflamed  areola,  or  any  appreciable 
constitutional  disturbance. 

Vaccination  often  produces  no  result.     This  is  sometimes  due  to  tlie 
fact  that  the  lymph  or  scab  employed  is  useless.     It  has  spoiled  by  keep- 
ing, or  never  has  been  good.     In  other  crises  it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  suscep- 
tibility in  the  person.     Some  take  vaccinia  with  diflftculty,  and  only  after 
several  vaccinations ;  just  as  children,  tliough  fully  exposed,  often  fail  to 
take  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  on  account  of  a  condition  of  the  system 
which  prevents  the  reception  of  the  virus,  or  antagonizes  and  controls  its 
action.     In  some  instances,  after  vaccination,  an  eruption  is  produced, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  genuine  ;  but  it  immediately  becomes  purulent, 
and  is  soon  broken.     A  large,  yellow,  uneven  scab  results,  having  none  of 
the  appearance  and  containing  little  or  none  of  the  vaccine  virus.     This 
scab,  as  well  as  the  liquid  matter  which   preceded  the  formation  of  the 
scab,  is  utterly  useless  for  the  purpose  of  vaccination,  and,  if  so  employed, 
If  ill  probably  cause  a  sore  from  its  irritating  effect,  but  not  of  a  s|>ecific 
character.     If,  in  place  of  the  true  vaccine  vesicle,  the  eruption  presents 
the  appearance  which  I  have  described,  namely,  that  of  a  pustule,  soon 
breaking  and  forming  a  large,  irregular,  yellowish  scab,  the  vaccinia — if 
it  is  correct  so  to  designate  it — must  be  considered  spurious.     A  sore  has 
been  produced  by  the  animal  matter  which  wjis  employed  in  the  vaccina- 
tion along  with  the  virus,  which  has  modified  the  action  of  the  virus,  and 
probably  has  rendered  it  useless  as  a  means  of  protection  ;  or  there  may 
have  been  no  virus  inserted  with  this  animal  matter.     The  physician  should 
in  such  cases  insist  on  a  second  vaccination. 

Cases  like  the  above  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  parents  of  the 
child  are  often  satisfied  with  the  result.  They  see  an  eruption  following 
the  vaccination,  accompanied  by  considerable  inflammation,  and  leaving 
a  cicatrix.  Unless  undeceived  by  the  jdiysician,  they  are  apt  to  remain  in 
the  belief  of  the  child's  security,  until,  perhaps,  it  takes  smallpox.  Such 
casef,  obviously,  tend  to  diminish  the  confidence  which  the  public  should 
hare  in  vaccination  as  a  means  of  protection  from  smallpox,  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  frequent  occurrence  it  is  important  in  all  cases  that  the  phy- 
sician should  see  the  result  of  his  vaccination.  It  luis  been  proposed,  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  genuineness  of  the  vaccinia,  to  revaccinate  when 
the  eruption  begins,  and  if  the  first  is  genuine,  the  second  will  overtake  it. 
This  is  called  Brice's  test ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  since  the  physician, 
fiuniliar  with  the  appearance  of  the  true  vesicle,  can  determine  at  once  its 
genuineDess  by  the  sight. 
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Protection  from  Vaccination — Revaccination. 

It  was  believed  by  the  early  advocates  of  vaccination  that  the  general 
performance  of  this  operation  would  soon  eradicate  smallpox  from  the 
community,  so  that  it  would  be  interesting  only  to  the  medical  historian 
as  a  scourge  of  past  ages.  This  result,  however,  is  not  achieved.  As  a 
rule,  the  greater  the  benefit  of  any  measure  designed  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  mankind,  the  greater  and  more  numerous  are  the  obstacles 
which  diminish  its  effectiveness.  Science  is  full  of  examples  of  this.  For- 
tunately these  obstacles,  as  regards  vaccination,  are  not  such  as  to  impair 
the  confidence  of  physicians  in  its  protective  power,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  this  simple  operation  will  yet  be  the  means  of  rendering 
smidlpox  a  disease  almost  unknown,  unless  in  its  modified  form. 

Vaccination  should  be  performed  in  the  first  year  of  life.  In  the  coun- 
try, where  there  is  little  danger  of  exposure  to  smallpox,  it  may  be  deferred 
till  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  months.  In  the  city,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  constant  intercourse  of  people,  and  where  contagious  diseases  are 
often  contracted  in  ignorance  of  the  time  and  place  of  exposure,  an  earlier 
vaccination  is  advisable.  Some  physicians  recommend  performance  of 
the  operation  as  early  as  the  age  of  four  to  six  weeks.  The  objection  to 
this  is,  that  if  erysipelas  occur,  so  young  an  infant  is  apt  to  perish  from  it, 
whereas  an  infant  three  or  four  months  old  ordinarily  recovers.  For  this 
reason  I  believe  that  the  most  suitable  age  is  about  four  months  for  the  city 
infant,  in  ordinary  times  ;  but  if  smallpox  is  epidemic,  vaccination  shoald 
be  performed  at  an  earlier  age.  I  have  vaccinated  even  the  new-bom 
infant  wlien  smallpox  had  broken  out  in  adjoining  apartments. 

Vaccinia  usually  extinguishes,  for  a  time,  the  susceptibility  to  smallpox. 
According  to  M.  Gintrac,  varioloid  does  not  occur  within  two  years  in  those 
who  have  been  vaccinated.  It  may,  however,  in  exceptional  instances, 
occur  in  a  mild  form  within  a  few  months  after  vaccination.  The  protec- 
tion afforded  by  vaccination  gradually  diminishes  by  time,  but  it  does  not, 
probably,  as  a  rule,  cease  entirely.  Varioloid,  however,  occurring  thirty 
or  forty  years  after  a  successful  vaccination,  is  apt  to  be  severe,  and  it  may 
even  be  fatal,  showing  that  it  has  been  but  slightly  modified.  In  other 
cases,  even  after  so  long  an  interval,  the  symptoms  present  a  degree  of 
mildness  which  indicates  that  the  protective  power  of  the  vaccination  is 
not  entirely  lost. 

If  a  second  vaccination  is  practised  soon  after  the  scab  from  the  first 
vaccination  has  fallen,  it  will  usually  produce  no  result,  but  in  other  cases 
it  gives  rise  to  a  little  redness,  swelling,  and  induration,  which  show  that 
vaccinia  has  been  reproduced,  though  in  a  very  mild  and  insignificant 
form.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases  varioloid  might  also  occur  by 
exposure,  though  with  a  mildness  corresponding  with  that  of  the  vaccinia. 
The  longer  the  period  after  the  first  vaccination,  the  greater  the  number  of 
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those  in  whom  a  second  vaccination  is  efTective,  and,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  the  greater  also  the  liability  to  the  variolous  disease  if  a  second 
vaccination  is  not  performed.  Therefore  a  second  vaccination  should  be 
performed  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  year,  and  again  between  the  fifteenth 
and  twentieth  year.  And  if  smallpox  is  epidemic,  it  is  proper  to  vacci- 
nate all  who  have  not  been  vaccinated  within  three  or  four  years. 

Selection  of  Vims. 

The  lymph  is  preferable  to  the  scab  for  vaccination,  provided  that  it 
can  be  obtained  fresh.  The  scab  is  more  easily  preserved,  and,  therefore, 
if  the  lymph  and  the  scab  are  old,  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  The  lymph 
should,  if  the  vesicle  is  sufficiently  developed,  be  taken  on  the  fifth  day. 
It  may  also  be  taken  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  even  eighth  day,  provided 
that  the  areola  has  not  formed.  The  lymph  of  tlie  fifth  day  acts  with 
greater  energy,  though  that  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  is  not  much  infe- 
rior. Lymph  obtained  after  the  foi-mation  of  the  areola  is  less  efficient, 
though  it  may  communicate  the  genuine  disease. 

There  is  no  mode  of  vaccination  so  reliable  as  the  use  of  lymph,  taken 
directly  from  the  arm  and  immediately  inserted — the  arm  to  arm  vacci- 
nation.   Lymph  can  be  preserved  for  a  few  days  on  a  flattened  surface  of 
whalebone,  or  the  segment  of  a  quill,  and  if  employed  within  a  week,  it 
will  usually  communicate  vaccinia.     Lymph  may  be  preserved  a  longer 
period  between  two  surfaces  of  glass,  but  the  best  way  of  preserving  it  is 
in  capillary  glass  tubes.     The  end  of  the  tube  is  placed  within  the  vesicle, 
and  the  lymph  ascends  by  capillary  attraction.     When  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity is  received,  the  ends  are  sealed,  by  holding  them  for  a  moment  in  a 
flame.    Care  is  requisite  in  doing  this,  so  as  not  to  heat  the  lymph,  as  it 
is  spoiled  by  a  temperature  much  above  the  body.     When  the  lymph  is 
used,  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  broken,  and  by  blowing  gently  through  it, 
a  sufficient  quantity  is  received  on  the  point  of  a  lancet. 

If  the  scab  is  genuine,  it  presents  a  dark-brown  or  mahogany  color,  and 
bas  a  circular,  oval,  or  at  least  a  rounded  form  ;  it  is  firm,  or  compact,  and 
bas  a  lustre.  Soft,  yellowish,  and  irregular  scabs  are  not  genuine,  and 
those  of  a  dull  appearance,  or  without  lustre,  have  usually  spoiled  in  the 
keeping.  The  scab  is  best  preserved  in  soft  beeswax,  which  excludes  the 
air,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  that 
the  vaccine  virus  gradually  becomes  weaker  by  passing  successively  through 
the  haman  system  (Condie,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^ 
April,  1865),  and  that  therefore  different  specimens  of  virus  work  with 
difltont  energy,  according  to  the  degree  of  removal  from  the  cow.  To 
what  extent  this  view  is  correct  is  not  fully  ascertained,  but,  certainly,  if 
the  vims  employed  continues  to  produce  a  small  vesicle,  attended  only 
bj  a  little  inflammation,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  protection 
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which  it  imparts  is  less  than  that  from  virus  which  works  with  greater 
energy,  and  it  should  be  exchanged  for  such.  In  New  York  we  are  able 
to  obtain  at  any  time  lymph  directly  from  the  heifer.  It  has  never  passed 
through  human  blood,  for  the  original  lymph  came  from  cattle  in  one  of 
the  provinces  of  France,  where  vaccinia  was  prevailing  epidemicully. 
The  popular  objection  to  vaccination  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  this  lymph, 
but  it  works  with  great  energy,  producing  a  large  pock,  and  a  sore  which 
is  often  a  month  in  healing.  I  have  found  it  very  reliable,  and  prefer  to 
use  it  in  ordinary  cases. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


VARICELLA. 


Varicella,  chicken-pox  or  swine-pox,  is  the  shortest  and  mildest  of  the 
eruptive  fevers.  It  is  highly  contagious,  so  that  few  children  esca))e  who 
are  exposed  to  it.  Its  period  of  incubation  is  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
days.  It  is  not  inoculable,  or  at  least  those  who  have  attempted  to  inoc- 
ulate with  the  lymph  of  varicella  have  failed.  I  endeavored  to  commu- 
nicate the  disease  in  this  way  some  years  ago,  but  without  result.  It 
attacks  the  same  individual  but  once,  and  it  occurs  as  an  epidemic.  It 
has  been  thought  by  some,  to  prevail  most,  immediately  before,  during,  or 
after  epidemics  of  smallpox,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  a 
modified  form  of  variola,  and  hence  its  name,  which  signifies  little  variola. 
This  idea  is,  however,  entertained  by  few,  and  it  is  opposed  by  the  follow- 
ing facts :  Varicella  may  occur  after  variola,  or  variola  after  varicella, 
without  any  modification,  and  the  two  diseases  are  very  dissimilar  as 
regards  gravity  of  symptoms  and  duration.  The  variolous  disease,  whether 
smallpox  or  varioloid,  often  occurs  in  the  adult ;  varicella,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  disease  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Professor  Flint  states  that 
he  has  observed  it  in  the  adult,  but  its  occurrence  at  this  period  of  life  is 
rare.  Moreover,  varicella  and  variola  have  been  known  to  occur  simulta- 
neously in  the  same  individual.  Such  a  case  was  reported  by  M.  Delpech, 
in  a  memoir  published  in  1845. 

Symptoms — Varicella  usually  commences  with  such  symptoms  as  usher 
in  ordinary  mild  febrile  attacks,  namely,  headache,  languor,  chilliness, 
and  sometimes  aching  in  the  back  and  limbs.  Fever  su{>ervenes,  which 
is  usually  moderate,  the  pulse  rising  perhaps  to  100  or  112,  and  the  ther- 
mometer showing  an  increase  of  temperature,  but  less  than  occurs  in  the 
other  eruptive  fevers.  These  symptoms  which  precede  the  eruption  are 
sometimes  absent,  or  are  so  mild  as  to  escape  notice.     The  fever  usuaUy 
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ceases  on  the  second  day,  but  it  may  return  on  the  following  night.  The 
appetite  is  rarely  lost,  and  most  children  continue,  more  or  less,  at  their 
amusements. 

When  the  above  symptoms  have  continued  about  twenty-four  hours,  the 
eruption  appears  first  over  the  trunk,  and  soon  afterwards,  over  the  face  and 
limbs.     The  eruption  consists  of  minute  papules,  which  become  vesicular 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.     The  occurrence  of  the  vesicular  stage  is 
nearly  simultaneous  on  all  parts  of  the  surface.     The  vesicles  lack  the  hard 
indurated  base  of  the  variolous  eruption,  though  thoy  are  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  a  faint  zone  of  redness.     Tliey  differ  also  from  the  variolous 
eruption  in   the  absence  of  umbilication,  and  in   irregularity  of  shape. 
Some  are  small  and  acuminate,  some  hemispherical,  and  of  medium  size, 
and  others  oval  or  elongated,  and  of  large  size.     The  inflammation  is  quite 
superlicial,  not  involving  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  scarcely  affecting 
the  deepest  layer  of  the  skin. 

The  vesicles  vary  in  size  from  the  diameter  of  half  a  line  to  that  of  even 
three  lines.  They  occasionally  give  rise  to  slight  itching.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  eruption,  or  third  of  the  disease,  the  vesicles  are  still  fully  de- 
veloped, their  liquid  contents  being  nearly  tnmsparent.  At  the  close  of 
this  daj  the  liquid  begins  to  be  somewhat  cloudy,  and  its  absorption  com- 
mences. On  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease  desiccation  progresses  rapidly, 
and  bj  the  fifth  the  liquid  has  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  and  there 
results  a  scab,  small  and  thin,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color.  The  scabs  are 
soon  detached,  the  redness  which  indicated  their  seat  disappears,  the  epi- 
derm  which  had  been  raised  and  removed  by  the  eruption  is  reproduced  in 
its  normal  state,  and  in  a  few  days  all  evidence  of  varicella  is  effaced.  A 
cicatrix  occasionally  results,  but  it  is  due  not  to  the  simple  varicellar  erup- 
tion, but  to  a  sore  produced  from  the  eruption  by  the  scratching  of  the 
child. 

The  number  of  vesicles  varies  considerably  in  different  cases.  They  are 
never,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  confluent ;  but  they  are  sometimes  so 
abundant  in  young  children  that,  if  the  disease  were  variola,  it  would  be 
called  severe  discrete. 

Diagnosis. — Obviously  the  only  diseases  with  which  varicella  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  are  such  as  present  vesicles  at  some  stage  of  their  course. 
From  the  local  vesicular  eruptions  this  disease  is  diagnosticated  by  the 
&ct  that  the  vesicles  apjK^ar  on  all  parts  of  the  surface.  It  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  variola  or  varioloid  or  rice  versa — a  mistake  very  damaging 
to  the  reputation  of  the  physician.  The  points  of  differential  diagnosis  are 
the  symptoms  of  invasion — severe,  and  lasting  three  or  four  days  in  the 
one;  mild,  and  continuing  only  one  day  in  the  other — an  eruption  passing 
slowly  through  its  stages  from  the  papulte  to  the  pustular,  umbilicated,  with 
circular,  raised,  aud  inflamed  base,  appearing  first  on  the  face  and  neck, 
tod  not  till  a  day  later  on  the  legs,  in  the  one  disease  ;  while  in  the  other 
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the  evolution,  shape,  and  course  of  the  eruption,  as  described  above,  are 
materially  different.  By  proper  attention  to  these  distinctive  features  it  is 
rarely  difficult  to  diagnosticate  the  two  diseases. 

The  PROGNOSIS  in  varicella  is  always  favorable.  It  does  not,  of  itself, 
endanger  life,  nor  seriously  incommode  the  patient;  nor  does  it  give  rise 
to  complications  or  sequelae.  The  treatment,  therefore,  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Mild  diet,  and  a  laxative,  may  be  prescribed  during  the  febrile 
period ;  but  nothing  further  is  required. 


SECTION  m. 

NON-ERUPTIVE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 


CHAPTER    I. 

DIPHTHEHIA. 

Di  PHTORRi*.  is  a  disense  of  nnli([iiit7,  dating  back  at  lensl  as  Tar  as  the 
commeiiceinenl  of  the  Cliristian  era.  Aretieu^,  ot  the  close  of  tiie  first 
century  after  Cliriat,  descrilieJ  the.  Malum  ^gypliuctim  as  a  malady, 
which  occurred  chiefiy  among  children,  and  was  characterised  by  a  white 
concretion,  spreading  over  the  lonaiU,  a  fetid  breath,  and  in  some  patienta 
by  a  return  of  food  through  the  noBtrils,  and  by  great  dyB|in(ett,  ending  in 
suffocation.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  aixleenth  i-entury,  numerous 
epidemics  of  it  have  been  observed  in  Europe  and  America,  and  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  one  of  the  moat  common  and  fatal  epidemic  maladies  in 
both  continents,  while  in  many  localities,  especially  in  large  cities,  it  is 
established  as  an  endemic. 

AtiF.. — Diphthcriu  is  pre-eminently  a  disease  of  childhood,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  occurring  between  ibe  ages  of  two  and  ten  years.  Under 
the  age  of  one  year  the  younger  the  child  the  less  the  liability  to  it,  and  it 
rarely  occurs  prior  to  the  fourth  month.  The  age  of  the  youngest  patient 
in  my  practice,  so  fur  &>  1  recollect,  whose  disease  was  undoubtedly  diph- 
theria, was  three  months  and  a  few  days  ;  but  in  one  instance,  I  observed 
upon  the  fauces  of  an  infant  of  sis  weeks,  whose  brother  had  just  died  of 
diphtheria,  a  few  white  specks,  like  graius  of  salt,  over  each  tonsil,  which 
disap)>eared  in  three  op  four  days,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  marked 
^mptoms,  by  the  application  of  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potussu.  Certain 
physicians,  liaving  charge  of  maternity  wards,  have  observed  a  disease, 
occurring  in  new-born  infants,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  diphtheria, 
but  which,  if  it  be  true  diphtheria,  pi'escnts  anomalous  features.  Thus, 
Dr.  W.  S.  Bigclow  reports  in  the  Bost.  Med.  and  Siiri/.  Journ.  for  March 
11,  1875,  ten  cases,  occurring  between  September  and  December,  1873^ 
in  the  Boston  Lying-in  Asylum,  all  fatal  but  two.  The  prominent  symp- 
toms and  unulomicttl  characters  were  :  dark  hue  of  skin,  hematuria,  pseu- 
do-membranous exudation  U])on  certain  mucous  surfaces,  dork  green  stools, 
spleen  enlarged  and  dark,  kidneys  engorged,  and  in  some  of  the  eaeea 
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effusion  of  blood  into  tbe  pelves  of  these  organs,  and  along  the  urinary 
tract,  brownish  casts  in  the  renal  tubes,  etc.  Since,  so  far  as  can  be  learned 
from  the  account,  the  mothers  and  other  inmates  were  not  affected  with 
diphtheria,  we  must  doubt  the  genuineness  of  tlicse  cases.  Cases  are  in- 
frequent after  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  old  age  seems  to  possess  nearly 
an  immunity  from  diphtheria. 

In'CUBATion. — It  is  only  in  exceptional  instances  that  we  are  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  incubative  period  of  diphtheria.  1  was  enabled  to  fix  it  very 
nearly  in  the  following  cases  which  occurred  in  my  practice.  A  boy  of 
nine  years  was  in  the  same  room,  aliout  one  hour  on  Saturday,  with  a  child 
who  had  fatal  diphtheria.  On  the  following  Tuesday,  without  any  other  ex- 
posure, he  sickened  with  a  malignant  form  of  the  same  disease.  Mrs.  E. 
assisted  in  nursing  a  fatal  case  of  diphtheria,  from  Noveml>er  11  to  13, 1874, 
after  which  she  returned  home,  several  blocks  away.  On  the  evening  of  the 
loth  she  complained  of  sore  throat,  and  on  the  following  day  the  diphtheritic 
pseudo-membrane  was  observed  over  her  tonsils.  On  the  1 9th  the  exuda- 
tion had  disappeared,  and  she  was  convalescent.  On  the  20th  her  sister 
residing  with  her,  and  who  had  not  been  elsewhere  exposed,  was  similarly 
affected,  and  after  three  or  four  days  also  convalesced.  The  only  other 
case  in  the  family,  a  boy,  sickened  with  diphtheria  on  December  2.  In 
the  first  of  these  cases  the  incubative  {)eriod  seems  to  have  been  from  two 
to  four  days  ;  while  in  the  last,  it  was  apparently  longer.  In  April,  1876, 
a  little  girl  died  of  malignant  diphtheria  in  "West  41  Street,  New  York  city. 
Her  sister,  aged  one  year,  remained  with  her  from  April  14  to  17,  when  she 
was  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  and  placed  in  a  family  where 
there  was  no  sickness,  and  had  been  no  diphtheria.  On  the  night  of 
April  24,  seven  days  after  her  removal,  this  infant  was  observed  to  be 
feverish,  and  on  the  following  day,  when  I  was  called  to  examine  her,  the 
characteristic  diphtheritic  patch  had  begun  to  form  over  the  l(^*t  tonsil. 
In  April,  187i>,  two  sistei's,  aged  seven  and  five  years,  resided  with  their 
parents,  in  a  boarding-house,  in  West  22d  Street,  New  York.  A  play- 
mate in  the  same  house  had  symptoms  which  were  sup))Osed  to  be  due  to 
a  cold,  but  which  were  diphtheritic,  when  one  night  severe  laryngitis  oc- 
curred, and  (^nded  fatally  the  next  day.  The  pliysician  who  had  been 
summoned  diagnosticated  diphtheria,  and  the  two  sisters  were  immediately 
removed  to  a  hotel.  But  seven  days  subsequently,  diphtheria  commenced 
in  the  older  child.  The  younger  was  then  removed  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  sume  hotel,  but  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  subsequently  she  also  be- 
came affected  with  a  fatal  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  seen  that  the  period 
of  incubation  in  diphtheria,  like  that  in  scarlet  fever,  varies  in  different 
cases.  It  is  from  two  to  eight  days,  with  perhaps  an  occasional  case  out- 
side these  limits. 

Nature. — Diphtheria  resembles  scarlet  fever  in  certain  particulars ;  in 
its  incubative  period,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  its  variability  of  type  from 
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a  very  mild  to  a  malignant  form,  in  the  common  seat  of  its  inflammations, 
namely,  upon  the  fauces  and  nasal  passages,  in  the  profound  blood  poison- 
ing and  prostration  in  the  graver  cases,  and  in  tlie  frequent  occun*cnce  of 
nephritis  as  a  complication  or  sequel.     It  resembles  both  scarlet  fever  and 
small|)OX  in  the  fact  that  it  is  communicable  both  through  the  atmosphere 
and  by  contact  or  inoculation.      It  resembles  erysipclsis  in  the  variable- 
ness of  its  duration,  and  in  the  fact  that  one  attack  does  not  protect  the 
system  from  another.     In  its  etiology  it  resembles  typhoid  fever,  for  it  is 
not  only  communicable  from  person  to  person,  but  it  is  prodmjed  by  foul 
exhalations,  as  sewer  gases.     But  while  there  are  certain  resemblances,  it 
is  distinguished  from  all  these  infectious  disetises  by  marked  peculiarities. 
Diphtheria  is  primary  or  secondary.     The  secondary  form   most  fre- 
quently occurs  during  epidemics  of  the  other  infectious  diseases,  and  as  a 
complication  of  them.     Those  infectious  diseases  which  are  accompanied 
by  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  air  passages,  are  most  liable  to  this 
complication  if  they  occur  in  a  locality  where  diphtheria  prevails ;   the 
inflammations  of  the  mucous  surfaces  in  those  diseases  being  transformed 
into  the  diphtheritic.    In  New  York,  scarlet  fever  beyond  any  other  disease 
appears  to  furnish  the  conditions,  which  are  most  favorable  for  the  occur- 
rence of  diphtheria,  and  if  these  maladies  are  epidemic  in  the  same  locality, 
not  a  few   of  the  scarlatinous  patients  are  affected   with  diphtheria  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  first,  or  in  the  second  week,  though  the  converse 
seldom  happens,  that  a  patient  with  diphtheria  contracts  scarlet  fever. 
The  other  infectious  diseases,  which  arc  most  liable  to  the  diphtheritic 
complication,  are  measles,  variola,  whooping-cough,  and  typhoid  fever, 
the  bronchitis  of  these  diseases  changing  to  a  pseudo-membranous  inflam- 
mation. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  a  patient  suffering  from  diphtheria,  the 
specific  inflammation  is  apt  to  occur  u])on  such  suriaces  as  are  already  the 
seat  of  inflammation.  A  catarrhal  inflammation  however  produced  is 
liable,  under  the  influence  of  the  virus,  to  become  diphtheritic  and  pseudo- 
membranous. Thus,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  four  children  in  the  New 
York  Foundling  Asylum  have  had  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  occurring 
upon  trachoma,  and  Billroth  remarks  ^^  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  which  is 
80  very  common,  may  become  diphtheritic"  (Stirg,  Pathol.^  tmnslated, 
page  267).  All  who  have  seen  much  of  diphtheria  are  familiar  with  in- 
stances in  which  a  catarrhal  inflammation,  as  from  a  burn,  blister,  or  wound, 
wfrom  tracheotomy,  becomes  diphtheritic.  This  general  fact,  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  diphtheria,  and  its  mode  of  manifestation,  namely,  that 
in  one  affected  by  diphtheria,  the  diphtheritic  inflammations  ap]>ear  by 
preference  upon  such  surfaces  as  are  already  inflamed,  hiis  an  important 
practical  bearing.  In  a  number  of  instances  during  epidemics  of  diph- 
theria, I  have  known  careful  and  experienced  physicians  suppose  that  they 
were  treating  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  air  passages,  when  suddenly 
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indubitable  signs  of  diphtheritic  disease  occurred,  usually  with  a  fatal 
ending.  They  were  obliged  to  confess  to  the  friends  of  the  patients  that 
they  hod  erred  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  and  their  reputation  was  some- 
times seriously  compromised.  Now  may  there  not,  at  least  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  such  cases,  be  an  actual  change  of  a  non-specific  catarrhal  or 
may  be  croupous  to  a  diphtheritic  inflammation,  such  as  occurs  in  the 
scarlatmous  angina  or  rubeolous  laryngitis  in  those  who  contract  diph- 
theria ? 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  epidemics  of  diphtheria  during  the  last 
twenty-flve  years,  and  the  great  mortality  which  has  attended  them,  have 
awakened  an  interest  in  this  malady  which  has  led  to  a  careful  study  of 
its  causes  and  nature.  Till  recently  these  inquiries  were  entirely  clinical, 
but,  during  the  last  few  years,  a  new  line  of  investigation  has  been  fol- 
lowed, namely,  that  of  experimenting  on  animals,  the  results  being  ob- 
served by  the  microscope ;  and  while  it  has  led  to  the  confirmation  of  facts 
already  ascertained,  important  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  more 
important  ones  are  probably  in  waiting.  Among  those  who  have  taken 
the  lead  in  this  new  field  of  investigation  are  Oertel,  Biihl,  and  Hueter, 
of  Germany.  These  microscopists,  and  several  other  experimenters  of 
equal  reputation  who  upliold  their  views,  believe  that  they  have  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  diphtheria,  standing,  as  Oertel  says,  "on  the  very 
borders  of  the  visible,"  with  a  high  power  of  the  microscope. 

This  discovery  is  so  important,  not  only  in  itself,  but  from  the  promise 
which  it  gives  of  the  results  of  future  research,  and  from  the  stimulus 
which  it  imparts  to  such  inquiries,  that  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  in 
reference  to  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  at  the  present  time,  when  diph- 
theria is  so  prevalent  and  fatal  in  this  city  and  country.  The  minute 
objects  which  the  observers  alluded  to  have  discovered  in  (mtients  affected 
with  diphtheria,  and  which,  they  su]>(>ose,  cause  the  disease,  are  endued 
with  life  and  motion.  They  belong  to  the  class  of  microscopic  vegetable 
parasites,  which  have  been  designated  bacteria.  The  bacteria  have  been 
divided  by  Cohn  into  four  genera,  with  species ;  but  only  two  of  these,  it 
is  thought,  sustain  a  casual  relation  to  diphtheria,  namely,  the  sphero- 
bacterium  or  spherical  bacterium,  or,  as  Oertel  designates  it,  the  micro* 
coccus ;  and  secondly,  though  in  less  degree,  because  less  numerous,  though 
coexisting  with  the  other  form,  and  penetrating  the  tissues  with  it,  the 
micro-bacterium,  or  rod-like  bacterium. 

The  microscope,  in  the  hands  of  various  observers,  has  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing important  facts  relative  to  diphtheria :  In  every  tissue  which  is  the 
seat  of  diphtlieritic  inflammation,  and  in  every  diphtheritic  pseudo-mem- 
brane, the  spherical  bacteria  occur  in  immense  numbers,  accompanied  by 
a  smaller  number  of  the  other  kind.  In  severe  cases,  in  which  the  system 
is  infected,  they  occur  also  in  the  blood.  Ordinarily,  as  the  symptoms  of 
diphtlieria  become  more  grave,  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of 
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spherical  bacteria  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  microscope.  They  are  found 
in  the  discharge  from  the  edges  of  the  wound  produced  by  tracheotomy, 
performed  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheritic  laryngitis,  and  upon  these 
edges  they  multiply  rapidly,  just  before  a  pseudo-membrane  forms.  If, 
upon  any  surface,  which  is  the  seat  of  ordinary  catarrhal  inflammation, 
other  vegetable  organisms,  as  the  leptothrix  buccalis,  or  oidium  albicans, 
are  present  —  if  diphtheritic  inflammation  supervene,  these  organisms 
diminish  and  disappear,  as  if  deprived  of  the  required  nutriment,  and  are 
succeeded  by  the  sphero-  and  micro-bacteria,  which  increase  in  numbers 
as  the  specific  inflammation  extends.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  diph- 
theritic inflammation  abates,  these  bacteria  disappear,  and  other  vegetable 
forms  may  sucwed.  In  the  very  commencement  of  diphtheria,  the  grayish- 
white  spots  which  appear  upon  the  inflamed  surface  consist  entirely  of 
these  bacteria,  with  epithelial  cells  and  mucus,  while  flbrin  and  pus  appear 
at  a  later  i)eriod,  as  a  result  of  inflammatory  reaction. 

These  facts  having  been  ascertained,  various  experiments  were  made  by 
Oertel,  Hueter,  Von  Trendelenburg,  Nassclofl^,  Eberth,  and  others,  in 
order  to  determine  more  fully  the  exact  relation  of  the  sphero-bacteria 
and  micro-bacteria  to  diphtheria.     These  organisms  were  not  found  in  the 
croupous  membrane,  produced  by  the  application  of  a  powerful   chemical 
agent,  as  ammonia,  nor  u|X)n  the  inflamed  surface  underneath  the  mem- 
brane, '*  although  the  flbrous  exudation  afforded  a  soil  which  varied  little 
or  not  at  all  in  its  histological  and  chemical  composition  from  that  induced 
by  diphtheria."     (Oertel.)     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages, 
the  cornea  and  muscles  in  animals,  were  inoculated  with  diphtheritic  mat- 
ter, and  these  two  kinds  of  bacteria  were  found  to  increase  rapidly,  |)ene- 
trating  the  tissues  in  a  short  time,  and  infecting  the  system.     Oertel  says  : 
**Ihave  noticed  in  numerous  inoculations  that  if  various  bacteria,  besides 
the  micrococcus,  as,  for  instance,  bacillus,  spirillum,  and  bacterium  lineola, 
were  present  in  the  matter  to  be  inoculated,  only  micrococci  (sphero-bac- 
teria) and  the  bacterium  termo  (in  its  most  minute  forms  accompanying 
them)  showed  evidence  of  proliflc  growth,  while  all  the  other  forms  disap- 
peared altogether."     Nasseloff  and  Eberth  inoculated  the  cornea  with 
diphtheritic  matter,  and  found  that  the  sphero-bacteria  and  micro-bacteria 
penetrated  its  layers,  forcing  them  apart,  and  causing  within  a  few  days 
intense  keratitis  and  the  death  of  the  animal  by  infection  of  its  blood. 
"In  the  same  way,"  says  Oertel,  "  according  to  my  experiments,  the  bac- 
teria spread  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,  beset  the  cellular 
elements,  crowd  especially  into  the  young  exudation  cells,  or  are  taken  up 
bj  them,  and  gradually  cause  their  dissolution ;  they  All  the  blood-  and 
Ijmph-vessels,  and  bring  about,  in  a  mechanical  way,  a  damming  up  of 
the  fluids,  and,  as  a  consequence,  serous  exudation.     As  they  close  up  the 
capillary  vessels,  they  occasion  stagnation  in  the  blood  circulation,  which 
induces  disturbance  of  nutrition  in  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  and  even 
15 
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rupture  of  Lhc  same.  MuecuIot  fibi'es,  also,  whicli  are  uovured  and  fUIoH 
with  colonics  of  ffliLTououci,  dtgenerikte  and  slouglt  i  in  like  manner,  l^| 
severe  cases,  immense  nnniberN  of  bacteria  appear  heajicid  up  in  the  urin^H 
eroue  tubules  und  MHlpiglnan  corpuseleH  of  the  kidni'ya.  and  o(»;aMC^| 
then;  parendiyniatous  infiamniiUion,  capillary  embuliHui  nl'  ilie  glomerdH 
of  the  kidiiej,  with  ruplui'et]  vceacle  and  formation  of  epithelial  casta  i^| 
the  tubes.  In  the  lymph  and  blood  eirenma  (compare  also  Hueter),  iH 
long-continued  sickness  of  the  animal  ex])ertinenle<l  on,  tliew  bactes^H 
also  accumulate  in  masses.  They  induce,  as  exciters  of  decomposition  U^| 
disorganisation  of  organic  nitrogenuuH  hodieii,  septiciemia,  through  ttifl 
vegetative  process  they  undergo,  and  through  their  relation  to  oxygen."  ^M 

Finally,  Erf  urth  repeatedly  inoculated  the  cornea  with  o  negative  rraii||^| 
using  for  the  purpose  diphtheritic  material  from  which  the  bacteria  hi^| 
been  so  far  as  possible  separated.  fl 

The  importance  of  such  experiments  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.    In 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  jierformed  them,  the  conclnsion  is  inevitable 

that  diphtheria  is  produced  by  bacteria,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  ths 

mucous  membrane,  or  the  cuticle  deprived  of  its  epidermic  covering,  i 
here  to  it ;  and  these,  multiplying  rapidly,  burrow  through  the  tissues,  t 
entering  the  vessels,  infect  the  whole  system.  The  reason  aligned  wU 
diphtheritic  inflammation  in  most  cases  appears  primarily  and  chiefly  n 
the  faucial  and  nasal  surfac«s  is,  that  the  air,  which  contains  the  germe  <j 
the  bucteriu,  ongtatitly  pntues  over  these  stiriaces,  nnrl,  as  regitrds  I 
fauces,  the  ingesta  also,  which  may  contain  them.  The  im^ioriant  pra 
oai  inference  from  this  theory  is,  that  diphtheria  is  entirely  local  in 
commencement,  and  is  amenable  to  local  measures. 

These  experiments,  apimremly  so  conclusive,  and  the  brilliant  I 
claimed  for  them,  |ji^bahly  produce  at  first  in  most  persons  engaged  { 
microscopical  or  pathological  studies,  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  in 
that  a  new  era  is  dawning  in  our  knowledge  of  the  contagious  and  i 
malic  diseases.     And  since  the  German  microscopists  and  (lathologists  m 
close  and  accurate  observers,  we  accord  to  their  researches  and  opiniona^ 
degree  of  credence  which  we  are  reluctant  to  yield  to  our  own  sciential 
who  are  engaged  in  similar  studies. 

But  the  causes  and  nature  of  a  disease  cannot,  in  general,  be  fuOi 
elucidated  by  experiments  alone,  such  as  have  been  detailed.  They  shoe 
he  aided  or  supplemented  by  clinical  observations,  and  of  these,  ai 
diphtheria,  we  have  had  an  abundance  in  New  York  during  the  past  fl 
teen  years.  Clinical  observations  may  modify  or  correct  the  iheo 
derived  from  the  results  of  experiments. 

Two  distinct  propositions  are  evidently  included  in  the  bncterian  Ih« 
to  wit :  that  bacteria  cnuse  diphtheria,  and  secondly,  that  this  disr^nae  is^ 
first  I0C4J,  and  that  afterwards  it  becomes  constitutional  or  general  by  t! 
entrance  of  the  specilic  principle  into  the  blood.     Wliether  diphtheria 
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primarily  local  or  primarily  constitutional,  or  is  in  some  at  first  local  and 
in  others  at  first  constitutional,  is  of  course  a  distinct  proposition  from  that 
regarding  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  the  malady ;  and  whatever  the  truth 
may  be  in  reference  to  the  one,  does  not  affect  the  other. 

It  is  evident  that  the  truth  regarding  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  diph- 
theria is  either  that  they  are  the  specific  principle,  and  therefore  cause 
the  disease,  or  that  the  cause  is  something  more  subtle,  not  yet  discovered, 
which  produces  such  deterioration  of  the  tissues  and  blood,  that  they  be- 
come a  nidus,  in  which  bacteria  are  early  and  rapidly  developed.  My  own 
belief  is  more  and  more  established,  that  the  latter  is  the  true  theory,  and 
that  tliose  who  believe  otherwise  have  mistaken  an  effect  for  the  cause. 
As  a  deteriorated  condition  of  the  buccal  surface  and  its  secretions  fur- 
nishes the  nidus,  in  which  the  oidium  albicans  springs  up,  so,  it  seems 
to  me  not  improbable,  that  those  minute  organisms  found  in  and  upon 
the  tissues  in  the  infectious  diseases,  as  that  seen  by  Letzerich  in  pertus- 
sis, and  the  bacteria  in  diphtheria,  will  yet  be  shown  to  be  secondary  pro- 
ductionS;  and  not  causative  agents.  From  the  very  early  appearance  of 
bacteria  in  diphtheritic  processes,  we  may  believe  that  they  sustain  a  close 
relation  to  the  specific  principle,  and  that  this  principle  is  even  attached 
to  them,  so  that  they  are  agents  of  infection,  and  yet  withhold  our  assent 
from  the  doctrine  that  they  are,  themselves,  the  specific  principle,  or  that 
it  proceeds  from  them. 

With  an  experienced  microscopist  of  New  York,  I  have  examined  the 
secretions  and  exudations  upon  the  fauces  in  various  cases  of  pharyngitis, 
both    diphtheritic    and    non-diphtheritic,  and    we    ordinarily  found   the 
micrococcus  in  abundance  in  the  inflammatory  product,  whether  diphthe- 
ritic or  non-diphtheritic,  a  secretion  or  exudation,  if  it  had  remained  some 
time  upon  the  surface  of  the  fauces.     In  one  case  of  simple  pharyngitis, 
no  bacteria  could  be  discovered  on  the  first  day  in  the  secretion  which  lay 
in  the  depressions  over  the  tonsils,  while,  on  the  second  day,  numerous 
micrococci  had  apj^eared.     Micrococci,  then,  which  are  not  distinguish- 
able with  our  present  means  of  observation  from  those  in  a  diphtheritic 
exudation,  may  occur  in  great  numbers  in  the  secretions  of  non-specific 
inflammations,  so  that  their  presence  does  not  afford  certain  indication 
of  the  diphtheritic  disease.     It  is  also  well  known  that  bacteria,  which 
8««m  to  be  identical  with  those  in  diphtheria,  are  frequently  found  upon 
the  gums  and  between  the  teeth  in  health.     Moreover,  in  the  intervals  of 
epidemics,  and  in  localities  where  diphtheria  has  not  occurred,  or  has  oc- 
curred rarely,  the  microscope  discloses  the  existence  of  bacteria,  which 
resemble  in  form  and  activity  those  found  in  diphtheritic  products,  and 
in  suflicieDt  numbers  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  frequently  pass  over 
the  fauces  in  the  inspired  air.     How  remarkable,  if  the  bacterian  theory 
ia  trae,  that  fungi,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  innocuous, 
should  exhibit  the  fearful  energy  and  destructive  power  which  we  observe 
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in  diphtheria !  It  has  however  been  suggested  to  me,  that  the  diphthe- 
ritic bacteria  may  possess  peculiar  functions  and  properties,  since  it  is 
very  difficult  to  observe  differences  which  may  exist  and  classify  organisms 
which  are  '<  just  on  the  borders  of  the  visible."  A  fact  which,  till  it  is 
satisfactorily  explained,  must,  I  think,  throw  doubt  on  the  bactcrian 
theory,  is  tliat  the  bacteria  do  not  irritate  the  lungs.  If,  during  inspira- 
tion, they  are  carried  along  the  current  of  air,  and  certain  of  them  lodge 
upon  the  fauces,  where  they  produce  the  specific  inflammation,  a  larger 
number  must  enter  the  lungs,  where  we  would  suppose,  from  the  delicate 
structure  of  these  organs  and  their  proneness  to  inflammation,  they  would 
produce  severe  results ;  so  far  from  this  occurring,  bronchial  and  pulmo- 
nary catarrhs  are  rare  at  the  commencement  of  diphtheria,  and  not  common 
at  any  stage  of  the  malady. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  bacterian  theory,  I  have  made  microscopic 
examinations  of  diphtheritic  pseudo-membranes,  in  order  to  observe  the 
form  and  movements  of  the  micrococci,  and  the  effect  u(K)n  them  of  the 
medicinal  substances  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the 
throat  in  diphtheria.  With  a  magnifying  power  of  500  diameters,  these 
parasites  are  seen  as  dancing  or  oscillating  points,  or  rather  as  minute  cells, 
shining  or  opaque,  according  to  their  distance  from  the  eye.  No  one  can, 
I  think,  observe  their  constant  motion  without  admitting  that  they  may, 
when  in  colonies,  be  irritants  of  the  tissue  with  which  they  are  in  contact 
in  the  system,  diverting  nutrition  and  disturbing  the  function  ;  and  with- 
out also  believing,  since  they  are  so  much  smaller  than  the  blood-cor- 
puscles, that  multitudes  of  them  may  enter  the  circulation,  since,  in  the 
deepest  portion  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  they  are  in  immediate  relation 
with  the  capillaries  and  lymphatic  vessels.  It  is  not  improbable,  in  view 
of  these  facts,  that  the  spantcmia  of  diphtheria  is  partly  attributable  to 
these  organisms,  in  the  lymph  and  blood,  for  they  could  hardly  exist  in 
these  liquids  in  any  number  without  interfering  seriously  with  the  nutri- 
tive process. 

We  may,  therefore,  believe  that  bacteria  play  a  certain  part  in  pro- 
ducing the  diphtheritic  cachexia,  while  we  Upld  that  the  specific  prin- 
ciple has  probably  thus  far  eluded  the  very  thorough  search  instituted 
for  its  detection.  Does  not  also  the  prevalence  of  inflammator}'  throat 
affections,  some  of  which  are  very  mild,  during  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria^ 
indicate  an  obscure  meteorological  cause  of  the  disease  quite  distinct  from 
the  bacteria?  Moreover,  does  not  that  common  sequel  of  diphtheria^ 
namely,  paralysis,  indicate  that  there  is  something  peculiiir  in  the  diph- 
theritic virus,  that  it  is  distinct  in  nature  and  action  from  the  bacteria  and 
from  septic  poison  ? — for  those  who  recover  from  septicaemia,  as  it  occurs  in 
surgical  and  other  cases,  and  in  which  disease  bacteria  are  abundantly 
developed  in  the  blood,  have  no  special  liability  to  paralysis.  Another 
fact,  indicating  a  cause  distinct  from  the  bacteria,  but  a  cause  acting  pro* 
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bablj  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  is  the  long 
incubative  period  in  certain  cases,  as  we  have  seen  above.  Fungi  visible 
under  the  microscope,  and  multiplying  with  great  rapidity,  would  not  pro- 
bably remain  a  whole  week  in  or  upon  the  tissues  without  producing  the 
least  symptom,  and  then  suddenly  produce  a  dangerous  disease. 

If  the  views  expressed  above  be  correct,  it  seems  probable  that  diphtheria 
is  a  constitutional  disease  from  it«  inception.  With  sufficient  observation  of 
cases,  and  careful  examination  of  the  clinical  history,  iacts  appear  which, 
I  think,  will  lead  most  oliservers  to  this  conclusion.  The  importance  of 
the  subject  will  justify  the  following  statement  of  some  of  these  facts. 

1.  It  18  a  law  in  pathology  that  those  diseases  which  have  or  may 
have  a  long  incubative  period — say  of  a  week  or  more — are  constitu- 
tional. 

2.  Another  fact,  which  indicates  primary  blood  poisoning  in  diphtheria, 
is  observed  in  certain  cases,  namely,  the  occurrence  of  severe  constitutional 
tympto9M  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  perhaps  for  half  a  day,  before  the 
appearance  of  the  usual  inflammation.     Thus  a  girl  of  five  years,  having 
malignant  diphtheria,  whom  I  saw  in  consultation,  was  carefully  exam- 
ined on  the  first  day  of  her  sickness  by  the  attending  physician,  and, 
although  he  closely  inspected  the  fauces,  there  was  no  appearance  which 
indicated  the  nature  of  the  malady  till  the  subsequent  day.     In  such 
cases,  a  sufficient  number  of  which  I  have  observed,  there  is  apt  to  be 
complaint  of  soreness  of  the  throat,  or  difficulty  in  swallowing,  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  general  symptoms ;  but  the  pain  and  tenderness  seem 
to  be  in  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  neck,  and  the  fact  that  redness  of  the 
mucous  surface  does  not  appear  till  some  hours  subsequently,  is  evidence 
that  the  inflammation  is  developed  from  within,  and  not  from  the  irritating 
effect  of  the  poison  }i\yon  the  surface. 

Again,  treatment  of  the  inflammations  by  the  mast  reliable  and  efficient 
antiseptics  and  disinfectants  which  we  possess,  commenced  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  repeated  at  short  intervals,  does  not  prevent  the 
occunence  of  indubitable  symptoms  of  blood  poisoning  in  cases  of  a  severe 
tjpe.  Thus  I  have  treated  every  portion  of  the  inflamed  surface,  as  far 
as  it  was  accessible,  every  second  or  third  hour,  with  carbolic  acid  and 
other  disinfectants,  almost  from  the  very  commencement  of  diphtheria, 
and  so  thoroughly  that  any  vegetable  or  animal  i)oison,  with  which  the 
remedies  liad  come  in  contact,  would  probably  have  been  destroyed,  or 
rendered  inert,  and  yet,  except  in  mild  cases,  symptoms  of  diphtheritic 
blood  poisoning  have  occurred,  and  as  early  and  uniformly  as  if  less  ener- 
getic local  measures  had  been  employed.  While,  therefore,  I  do  not  fail 
to  recommend  local  treatment  as  calculated  to  diminish  septic  poisoning, 
and  relieve  the  inflammations,  I  have  lost  confidence  in  it  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  entrance  of  the  diphtheritic  poison  into  the  blood.  Its 
powerlessness  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  blood  by  the  diphtheritic 
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virus  is  an  additional  evidence  that  this  contamination  occurs  indepen- 
dently of  the  local  disease,  and  probably  precedes  it. 

3.  Tlie  quick  succutnbing  of  the  system  in  certain  malignant  cases  is 
evidently  due  to  diphtheritic  toxaemia.  We  sometimes  observe  a  fatal 
result  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day,  without  any  dyspncea,  or  suffi- 
cient laryngitis  to  compromise  life.  Cases  of  this  kind,  terminating 
fatally  even  in  the  first  day,  have  been  reported.  Tlie  system  is  suddenly 
overpowered  by  the  poison,  struck  down,  as  it  were,  by  the  profound 
blood  change,  while  the  inflammations  are  still  in  their  incipiency. 

4.  Important  evidence  of  the  constitutional  nature  of  diphtheria  is 
afforded  also  by  the  state  of  the  kidneys.  No  internal  organs  are  so  often 
affected  in  diphthena  as  the  kidneys,  and  on  account  of  their  location  and 
anatomical  relation,  it  is  evident  that  the  poison  first  passes  through  the 
system  before  it  reaches  them.  Any  clinical  or  anatomical  fact,  there- 
fore, which  indicates  that  the  diphtheritic  virus  has  reached  and  affected 
the  kidneys,  aifords  proof  that  it  has  penetrated  the  system,  and  poisoned 
the  blood.  Now  the  occurrence  of  albumen,  with  granular  or  hyaline 
casts,  in  the  urine,  in  cases  unattended  by  dyspnoea,  affords  proof  of 
nephritis,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  kidneys. 

Sir  John  Rose  Cormack,  of  Paris,  in  a  series  of  interesting  and  useful 
papers  relating  to  diphtheria,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal 
during  1876,  states  that  albuminuria,  and  of  course  the  nephritis  on  which 
it  depends,  sometimes  begin  as  early  as  the  first  day.  My  observations 
confirm  this  statement,  as  in  the  following  cases : — 

Case  I. — L.  McD.,  aged  three  years,  was  first  visited  by  me  on  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1876.  I  learned  from  the  parents  that  she  had  been  feverish 
during  the  preceding  forty-eight  hours,  and  her  urine  very  scanty.  A 
momei^'s  examination  was  sufRcient  to  show  that  the  case  was  one  of 
malignant  diphtheria,  for  the  fauces  were  already  nearly  covered  by  the 
diphtheritic  pellicle,  the  temperature  was  103;^^,  and  the  pulse  140.  The 
skin  was  hot  and  dry,  and  tliere  was  moderate  swelling  under  the  ears, 
and  a  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  On  account  of  the 
scantiness  of  the  urine,  the  amount  not  exceeding  f  ^iv-v  daily,  it  was 
impossible  topbtain  sufficient  for  examination  till  th6  following  day.  It 
was  then  found  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1032,  to  contain  a  deposit  of 
mates  and  hyaline  and  granular  casts,  a  diminished  amount  of  urea,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  albumen.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  from,  the  scantiness 
of  the  urine,  and  the  large  amount  of  albumen  found  when  the  urine  was 
first  examined,  that  albuminuria  had  been  present  on  the  first  day. 

Case  II — The  following  was  a  similar  cjise :  K.,  aged  four  years, 
living  in  West  Tliirty-sixth  Street,  was  visited  by  me  in  consultation  on 
Jan.  29,  1875.  Her  sickness  had  also  continued  forty-eight  hours;  her 
fauces  were  swollen,  and  covered  with  the  diphtheritic  pellicle,  which  was 
dark  and  offensive;  respiration  guttural;  pulse  120;  temp.  101^;  she 
had  a  free  discharge  from  eacli  nostril ;  urine  scanty,  its  specific  gravity 
1030 ;  it  contained  a  small  amount  of  albumen,  with  casts,  and  a  large 
amount  of  urates,  with  no  apparent  diminution  of  the  urea.  Death  oc- 
curred on  the  fourth  day. 
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In  such  severe  cases,  in  which  albumen  and  casts  are  found  in  the 
orine  at  the  first  visit  of  the  physician,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
nephritis  begins  nearly  or  quite  as  early  as  the  pharyngitis,  and  therefore, 
since  poisoning  of  the  blood  must  antedate  the  renal  disease,  diphtheria  is 
in  these  cases  very  early,  probably  from  the  occurrence  of  the  first  symp- 
toms, a  constitutional  malady. 

Again  there  are  cases,  though  not  frequent — three  I  can  recall  to  mind 
during  the  last  two  years  in  my  practice — in  which  the  external  manifes- 
tations of  diphtheria  are  very  mild,  even  insignificant,  and  quickly  cured, 
but  in  which  the  kidneys  are  severely  affected.  The  occurrence  of  such 
cases  is  best  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  first  departure  from  the 
state  of  health  is  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  blood  change  gives  rise  to  the 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  externally,  and  of  the  kidneys 
internally,  rather  tlian  upon  the  supposition  that  the  transient  and  insig- 
nificant inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  the  first  event  in  the 
series  of  morbid  changes,  and  that  this  inflammation  leads  to  poisoning  of 
the  blood,  and  the  establishment  of  a  much  more  severe  and  protracted 
inflammation  in  the  kidneys.  The  following  are  histories  of  the  cases 
alluded  to : — 

The  house  229  West  Nineteenth   Street,  New  York,  is  an  old  wooden 
structure,  and  the  family,  which  has  occupied  it  during  the  last  five  years, 
has  been  three  times  visited  by  diphtheria,  the  first  case,  that  of  the 
oldest  child,  proving  fatal.     In  February,  1876,  one  of  the  children  had 
diphtheria  in  a  moderately  severe  form.     He  recovered,  and,  after  my 
visits  had  been  discontinued,  his  sister,  aged  six  years,  who  had  had  scar- 
let fever  when  eighteen  months  old,  became  feverish,  and  complained  of 
her  throat.     No  rash  appeared  on  her  skin,  and  there  was  apparently  no 
coryza.     Inspection  of  the  fauces  by  the  parents  revealed  a  small  diph- 
theritic patch  over  each  tonsil.     Although  diphtheria  was  so  frightful  a 
malady  to  this  family  from  their  past  ex{>erience,  the  case  seemed  so  mild 
that  tlie  parents  treated  it  without  medical  attendance,  by  the  remedies 
which  had  been  employed  for  the  boy.     A  mixture  of  carbolic  acid,  sub- 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  glycerine,  was  applied  to  the  fauces  every  third  hour, 
Buf&ciently  often,  apparently,  to  destroy  all  bacteria  or  other  vegetable  or 
animal  organisms  with  which  it  might  have  come  in  contact,  and  within 
two  or  three  days  the  inflammation  of  the  throat  seemed  to  the  parents  to 
be  cured.     Nevertheless,  with  this  insignificant  inflammation  of  the  fauces, 
10  quickly  subdued,  and  with  no  other  apparent  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
ooos  surfaces,  there  was  severe  internal  disease  going  on  as  the  result  of 
the  general  infection.     The  child  did  not  regain  her  former  appetite  ;  she 
bid  increasing  pallor,  altliough  able  to  play  about  the  house  ;  and,  finally, 
in  the  third  week,  when  I  was  called  to  see  her,  slight  cedema  of  the  face 
ud  limbs  was  observed.     Her  urine,  which  was  scanty,  was  found  to 
eoDtain  pus  and  bloo<l  corpuscles,  albumen,  and  granular  casts,  and  nearly 
two  months  elai>sed  before,  under  treatment,  it  became  normal,  and  her 
hesUh  was  restored. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  January,  1878,  in  West  Fifty-first  Street. 
Aboj,  aged  six  years,  in  a  family  in  which  diphtheria  was  occurring,  had 
^ght  sore-throat,  which  abated  in  two  or  three  days.     It  was  attended 
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by  little  or  no  exudation,  and  would  not  have  been  considered  diphtheritic, 
except  for  the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurred,  and  the  subsequent 
history.  Still,  the  boy  remained  ill,  and  ft-etful,  and  four  days  subse- 
quently his  urine  was  found  to  be  very  scanty  and  very  albuminous ;  and 
three  days  later  death  occurred,  preceded  by  total  suppression  of  urine. 
The  last  urine  passed,  which  was  not  more  than  a  teaspoonful,  became 
nearly  semi-solid  by  heat.  There  had  been  no  scarlet  fever  in  the 
family. 

The  above  facts  indicate,  in  my  opinion,  the  constitutional  nature  of 
diphtheria;  but  within  the  last  few  years  the  old  doctrine  that  diphtheria 
is  local  in  its  commencement,  and  is,  therefore,  at  least  in  many  instances, 
amenable  to  local  treatment  early  applied,  has  been  so  revived,  and  pro- 
moted by  the  advocates  of  the  bacterian  theory  that  it  has  had  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  treatment.  It  does,  indeed,  sometimes  seem  as  if  mild 
cases,  which  may  apparently  fully  recover  in  two  or  three  days,  with  only 
local  measures,  could  not  be  attended  by  systemic  infection ;  but  we  ob- 
serve the  same  mildness,  though  less  frequently,  in  scarlet  fever.  And 
not  infrequently,  even  in  the  mildest  cases,  the  constitutional  nature  of 
diphtheria  is  shown  by  the  return,  and  return  more  than  once,  of  the 
pseudo-membrane  after  it  has  been  fully  removed  by  local  treatment. 
The  persistence  of  the  inflammation,  and  of  its  peculiar  exudative  nature, 
corresponds  more  with  the  history  of  those  phlegmasiae  which  proceed  from 
the  state  of  the  blood,  than  of  those  which  are  merely  local. 

Diphtheria,  as  experiments  on  animals  and  the  histories  of  many  re- 
ported cases  show,  is  sometimes  communicated  by  inoculation.  Most 
frequently,  however,  the  virus  is  received  from  an  infected  atmosphere. 
The  anti-hygienic  conditions  in  which  it  originates  are  well  known. 
Many  cases  in  New  York  are  traced  to  sewer  gases,  which  have  escaped 
into  houses  through  imperfect  plumbing. 

When  diphtheria  reappeared  in  New  York  in  1858,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  fifty  years,  some  of  the  first  and  most  severe  cases  seen  by  my- 
self occuiTed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  along  the  old  water-coursea, 
where  in  consequence  of  street  grading,  water  was  stagnant  and  impreg- 
nated with  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Though  observing 
and  treating  diphtheria,  both  in  its  epidemic  and  sporadic  form,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  I  have  not  observed  an  instance  in  which  it  seemed 
to  be  communicated  from  house  to  house  by  the  clothing,  as  we  frequently 
observe  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  sometimes  of  measles.  When  it 
spreads  from  house  to  house,  or  even  from  room  to  room,  in  the  same 
house,  I  think  that  it  is  almost  always  by  the  visits  of  persons  having 
diphtheritic  inflammation.  The  area  of  contagiousness  of  diphtheria  is 
therefore  limited  to  the  room  in  which  the  patient  resides,  or  to  his  imme- 
diate vicinity. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  the  sputum  of  a  diphtheritic  patient  and  bits 
of  diphtheritic  pseudo-membi*ane  may  communicate  diphtheria.     The  ex« 
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periments  indeed  show  this,  as  do  many  observations  published  in  the 
records  of  diphtheria.  Therefore,  caution  is  required  that  children  be  not 
needlessly  exposed  to  the  handkerchiefs  or  towels  employed  by  a  patient, 
nor  to  bis  breath,  especially  during  the  act  of  coughing.  We  may  here 
repeat  that  in  localities  where  diphtheria  is  endemic  or  epidemic,  certain 
constitutional  diseases  sustain  a  causative  relation  to  diphtheria.  Thus 
scarlet  fever  furnishes  the  conditions  in  which  diphtheria  arises  in  a  house 
whose  sanitary  state  is  apparently  good,  and  when  there  has  apparently 
been  no  exposure  to  a  diphtheritic  patient.  And  in  three  instances  I  have 
known  diphtheria  thus  originating  to  become  dissociated  from  scarlet 
fever,  and  spread  as  a  primary  and  indei>endent  malady. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  commencement  of  diphtheria  we 
observe  redness  of  some  portion  of  the  mucous  surface.  In  most  cases  it 
is  the  faucial  membrane  which  is  first  affected,  and  that  part  of  it  which 
covers  the  tonsils.  If  there  is  a  pre-existing  inflammation  of  one  of  the 
other  mucous  surfaces,  or  a  portion  of  the  cuticle  denuded  of  its  epidermis 
and  inflamed,  the  specific  inflammation  is  apt  to  appear  primarily  upon 
these  parts,  with  or  without  its  simultaneous  appearance  upon  the  faucial 
surface. 

The  inflammation  varies  greatly  in  severity  and  extent.     In  a  mild 
attack  it  is  often  limited  to  a  ])art  of  the  fauces,  and  there  are  few  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  that  the  tonsillar  portion  is  affected,  the  redness  gradually 
fading  away  in  the  healthy  membrane  beyond.     In  all  except  the  mildest 
cases,  the  whole  faucial  surface  is,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  involved 
in  the  inflammatory  process,  its  mucous  membrane  is  thickened  and  soft- 
ened, and  its  follicles  tumefied,  and  actively  secreting.     In  severe  cases 
the  uvula  is  elongated  and  enlarged  from  watery  infiltration ;  the  sub- 
mucous connective  tissue  also  becomes  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  swells;  and  the  submucous  lymphatic  glands,  especially  the  tonsils, 
aldo  swell,  and  are  painful.     The  color  of  the  inflamed  surface  is  some- 
times a  deep,  bright  red,  almost  like  arterial  blood ;  in  other  cases  it  is  a 
dusky  red,  which  indicates  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood.     The  dusky  red 
hoe  is  more  common  in  secondary  than  in  primary  diphtheria ;  it  is  also 
common  in  the  obstructive  laryngitis  of  diphtheria,  the  color  becoming 
more  and  more  dusky  as  the  obstruction  increases. 

Within  a  day,  and  usually  within  a  few  hours,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  inflammation,  a  small  slightly  raised  patch  or  spot  is  observed 
osuallj  upon  the  tonsillar  portion  of  the  inflamed  surface,  of  little  import- 
ance, did  the  disease  stop  here,  but  very  significant  as  a  diagnostic  sign, 
and  as  a  forerunner  of  what  is  to  happen.  This  patch,  termed  the  pseudo- 
membrane,  gradually  becomes  firmer,  and  at  the  same  time  thicker  and 
broader  from  fresh  exudations  underneath,  and  it  has  a  grayish  or  grayish- 
white  color.  Sometimes  different  points  or  patches  are  observed,  which 
eitend  and  coalesce  so  that  the  fauces  are  almost  entirely  concealed  from 
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view.  The  pseudo-membrane  is  closely  attached  to  the  mucous  surface, 
which  it  penetrates,  becoming  firm,  and  not  easily  detached.  Attempts 
to  separate  it  often  lacerate  the  engorged  capillaries,  producing  a  free  flow 
of  blood.  It  does  not  ordinarily  attain  a  gi'eater  thickness  than  one- 
eighth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch.  I  have  seen  it,  however,  not  far  from 
one-third  of  an  inch  thick.  By  the  microscope  we  observe  numerous 
micrococci  with  a  small  number  of  rod-like  bacteria  in  the  meshes  of  the 
exudation.  They  can  be  traced  through  the  subepithelial  tissues,  being 
adherent  to  and  even  incorporated  in  pus-cells,  and  entering  into  and 
blocking  up  the  minute  lymphatics  and  bloodvessels. 

Tlie  same  pseudo-membrane  is  often  firmer  in  one  part  than  another,  the 
outer  and  central  portions  being  more  compact  and  tough  for  a  time  than 
that  underneath,  which  is  more  recent,  and  in  which  there  is  less  fibrilla- 
tion.  After  a  few  days,  however,  decomposition  commences,  and  then  that 
which  was  first  formed  becomes  softer  than  the  more  recent  production. 
When  this  occurs,  the  color  of  the  exudation  changes  from  a  whitish  or  a 
grayish-white  to  a  dirty  brown,  and  its  exposed  surface  is  uneven  and 
jagged  from  the  partial  separation  of  shreds  and  fibres. 

The  escape  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  from  the  engorged  vessels  diminishes 
somewhat  the  turgescence  of  the  inflamed  tissue.  If  this  is  considerable, 
the  pseudo-membrane  often  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  sur- 
face, producing  an  appearance  very  much  like  that  of  an  ulcer,  or  even  of 
gangrene.  Though  there  is  no  loss  of  substance  in  this  stage  of  the  pseudo- 
membrane,  it  does,  however,  often  occur,  being  produced  by  the  presence 
and  contraction  of  the  fibrin  with  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  infil- 
trated. Sometimes  the  pseudo-membrane  has  a  reddish  tinge.  This  is 
due  to  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  escape  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 
It  occurs  in  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  intense,  and  the  ca- 
pillaries are  greatly  engorged.  Sometimes  the  lower  part  of  the  exudation 
is  blood-stained,  while  the  exposed  surface  has  the  usual  grayish-white 
hue.  For  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  description  of  the  anatomical 
characters  of  the  diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  treatise  of  Prof.  Rindfleisch,  of  Bonn,  relating  to  pathological  his- 
tology.    His  description  is  as  follows  : — 

''  Genuine  diphlheritis  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  specific  process 
in  the  same  measure  as  croup.  That  which  microscopically  characterizes 
it,  and  has  become  the  occasion  of  placing  it  as  a  membranous  inflamma- 
tion is  the  formation  of  a  whitish-gniy,  compact,  felted  membrane,  which 
is  elevated,  perhaps,  to  the  height  of  one-half  line  along  the  level  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  but  penetrates  just  as  deep  into  the  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  latter.  This 
membrane  is  nothing  that  is  8uperini|)osed,  nothing  secreted,  but  the  mu- 
cosa it«elf,  as  far  as  it  has  been  partly  tumefied,  partly  rendered  amcmic, 
even  by  the  excessive  infiltration  with  cells.     This  condition  has  not  im- 
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properly  been  compared  with  a  mortification  by  a  chemical  agent,  with  a 
cbrrosion,  and  the  diphtheritic  membrane  has  been  designated  as  diph- 
theritic scab ;  in  fact  the  diphtheritic  membrane  is  a  caput  mortuum^  it 
can  undergo  no  other  changes  than  those  of  putrefaction,  of  decomposition  ; 
and  the  question  only  is^  how  it  is  loosened  and  removed  from  the  inti- 
mate organic  connection  in  which  it  stands  with  the  mucous  membrane. 
A  sharply  defined  boundary  line  separates,  as  we  can  convince  ourselves 
with  the  naked  eye,  the  living  from  the  dead  ;  but  numerous  connective- 
tissue  fibres,  bloodvessels,  nerves,  and  elastic  fibres,  pass  over  from  the 
living  into  the  dead  ;  they  must  all  have  separated  ere  the  loosening  can 
proceed.  The  means  which  are  placed  at  the  command  of  the  organism 
are  infiammation  and  suppuration.  We  call  this  inflammation  *•  reactive,' 
and  unite  with  it  the  idea  as  though  this  were  an  answer  to  the  irritation, 
which  the  diphtheritic  scab  exerts  upon  the  surrounding  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  yet  a  portion  of  the  hypencmia  also  may  be  explained  according 
to  static  principles  as  collateral  fluxion.  The  pus  collects  between  the 
scab  and  the  healthy  parts  and  always,  accordingly  as  the  fibrous  'bridges 
mentioned  melt  down  and  tear,  the  separation  begins  now  at  the  edges, 
then  at  the  centre.  After  it  is  completed  an  ulcer  remains  behind  which 
is  disposed  to  rapid  cicatrization  ;  not  unfrequently,  however,  the  process 
repeats  itself  again  at  the  same  place ;  we  have  a  new  scab,  and  with  it 
anew  the  necessity  of  a  purulent  separation,  after  whose  termination  a 
very  considerable  loss  of  substance  remains.  The  cicatrices  finally  result- 
ing distinguish  themselves  by  their  capacity  of  vigorous  retraction,  so  that 
the  danger  of  subsequent  contraction  of  mucous  membrane  canals,  espe- 
cially of  the  large  intestine  after  dysentery,  threatens  so  much  the  more, 
the  more  diffused  the  ulceration  was."  (  Text-hook  of  Pathological  His- 
tologyy  translated,  page  354.) 

Two  of  the  microscopists  of  New  York  who,  for  years,  have  been  en- 
gaged in  microscopical  and  pathological  studies,  kindly  consented  to  ex- 
amine for  me  the  anatomical  characters  in  the  following  cases.  The 
examinations  in  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  cases  were  by  Dr.  Sutlier- 
thwaite ;  in  tlie  third  by  Dr.  Heitzman,  formerly  clinical  assistant  to  Prof. 
Bokitansky,  in  Vienna.  The  specimens  were  placed  in  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potassium  immediately  after  their  removal  from  the  bodies : — 

Case  I. — H ,  aged  four  years,  and  two  brothers  S.,  who  lived  di- 
rectly opposite  in  the  same  street  in  New  York,  were  daily  playmates. 

On  January  27,  1876,  H became  feverish  and  complained  of  sore 

throat,  and  four  days  subsequently  died  of  malignant  diphtheria.  This 
case  was  carefully  examined  by  me  in  consultation,  and  minute  records  of 
itppwerved.  Before  it  terminated,  the  two  brothers  S.  became  affected 
with  diphtheritic  laryngitis.  Tlie  younger  brother,  aged  tliree  yeai's,  was 
for  a  time  in  a  very  critical  state  from  the  dyspn^jca,  but  recoveaed  in  about 
one  week.  The  older  brother,  aged  six  years,  died,  having  the  following 
history:  On  January  29,  two  days  after  the  commencement  of  diphtheria 
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in  his  playmate,  H ,  he  vomited  and  became  feverish,  and  his  voice 

hoarse.  These  symptoms  continuing,  I  was  asked  to  visit  him  on  Febru- 
ary 2.  His  respiration  at  this  time  was  harsh,  and  audible  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  and  the  cough  croupy ;  pulse  96;  temperature  in  axilla  100°; 
he  takes  considerable  nutriment,  and  sits  quietly,  or  walks  about  the  room  ; 
fauces  red,  and  slightly  swollen,  but  without  any  diphtheritic  exudation 
u]X)n  their  surface  ;  has  slight  glandular  swelling  underneath  the  ears;  the 
urine  contains  no  albumen,  and  the  nitric  acid  test  shows  no  excess  of 
urea.  The  constant  inhalation  of  the  spray  of  lime-water  is  recommended, 
witli  the  use  of  tonics.  Feb.  4.  Pulse  96,  temperature  99° ;  breathes  with 
much  difficulty  at  times,  but  there  is  still  no  pseudo-membrane  upon  the 
fauces ;  has  expectorated  since  the  last  record  two  thick  pieces  of  pseudo- 
membrane,  each  about  one  inch  in  length,  apparently  from  the  larynx ; 
specific  gravity  of  urine  1022 ;  it  contains  a  deposit  of  urates,  but  no  albu- 
men ;  urea  apparently  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  normal  quantity.  Feb; 
5.  Pulse  92  ;  temperature  101|° ;  has  a  small  diphtheritic  patch,  not  more 
than  three  lines  in  diameter,  over  the  left  tonsil.  Feb.  6.  The  pellicle 
upon  the  tonsils  has  disappeared ;  the  urine  for  the  first  time  albuminous, 
thirty -six  hours  before  death  ;  its  specific  gravity  1024 ;  temperature  103°  ; 
dyspnoea  great ;  pulse  about  120.     Death  occurred  on  Feb.  7. 

Sectio  Cadaveris,  19  hours  after  death  ;  body  spare,  but  not  emaciated; 
rigor  mortis  present ;  has  post-mortem  extravasation  of  blood  along  the 
back,  and  a  thin  blood-stained  fluid  escapes  from  the  mouth  ;  two  or  three 
drachms  of  transparent  liquid  in  the  pericardial  sac ;  a  large  yellowish- 
white  clot  fills  the  right  ventricle,  and  is  prolonged  into  the  pulmonary 
artery ;  the  right  auricle  also  contains  a  large  clot,  soft  and  dark  in  its 
centre,  but  firmer  and  of  a  whiter  color  externally  ;  left  ventricle  contains 
a  few  soft  dark  clots,  with  a  little  fluid  blood ;  left  auricle  partly  filled  with 
blood  of  a  tnrry  appearance  ;  tonsils  not  enlargc»d,  but  soft,  and  a  yellowish 
diflluent  secretion  lies  in  the  depressions  on  their  suH'ace ;  subcutaneous 
glands  of  the  neck  slightly  enlarged,  one  being  somewhat  larger  than  a 
filbert ;  under  surface  of  epiglottis,  and  entire  surface  of  larynx,  covered 
by  a  firmly  adherent  pseudo-membrane  which  entirely  conceals  from  view 
the  vocal  cords  and  the  sinuses  of  Morgagni ;  the  pseudo-membrane  is 
continued  over  the  surface  of  the  trachea,  being  less  adherent  than  in  the 
larynx,  and,  near  the  bifurcation,  it  floats  freely ;  it  does  not  extend  into 
the  bronchus  or  bronchial  tubes  of  the  left  lung,  and  this  lung  is  normal. 
In  the  riglit  lung  the  pseudo-membrane  extends  as  far  as  the  bronchial 
tubes  of  the  third  order ;  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  is  in  the  second 
stage  of  pneumonia,  its  cut  surface  being  rough  and  granular,  and  liquid 
escaping  from  it  on  pressure ;  tlie  right,  middle,  and  lower  lobes  are  con- 
gested, and  in  the  lower  lobe  is  a  single  hepatized  nodule ;  those  portions 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  which  are  not  covered  by  the  false  membrane  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  of  catarrhal  bronchitis.  The  liver  is  large,  and  not 
fatty  ;  spleen  small,  moderately  firm,  and  contracted  (this  is  noteworthy, 
as  the  spleen  has  been  found  large  and  soft  in  diphtheria) ;  kidneys  con- 
gested and  swollen,  and  a  stellate  appearance  of  the  vessels  under  their 
capsules ;  surface  of  both  small  and  large  intestines  congested. 

Microscopic  Examiyiation. — Red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  well-preserved, 
some  of  them  round,  others  crenated,  and  all  granular ;  large  masses  of 
transparent  material,  containing  red  corpuscles,  floated  in  the  blood.  The 
rod  and  chain  forms  of  bacteria  were  observed  in  the  blood,  but  not  in 
gicater  number  than  are  often  seen  in  other  blood  the  same  number  of 
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hours  aft^r  death.  (A  few  grains  of  chloral  had  heen  added  to  this  spe- 
cimen of  blood  immediately  after  its  removal.)  Substance  of  heart  appa- 
rently normal,  showing  no  fatty  degeneration,  nor  infiltration;  no  bacteria 
can  be  recognized  in  the  substance  of  the  heart.  Kidneys  :  Right  kidney 
examined ;  Malpighian  bodies  congested,  and  extravasations  of  blood 
throughout  this  organ  ;  tubal  epithelium  granular  ;  increase  of  connective 
tissue  in  points  near  periphery  of  kidney,  showing  insterstitial  nephritis, 
but  no  increase  observed  in  this  tissue  in  otiier  parts  of  the  organ  ;  no 
bacteria  that  could  be  certainly  recognized  as  such  in  the  kidney.  Spleen : 
Multitudes  of  granules  in  scrapings  from  the  cut  surface  of  this  organ, 
many  of  them  so  small  as  to  be  with  difficulty  recognized  with  a  magnify- 
ing power  of  over  600  diameters ;  some  of  them  gave  the  api>earance  of 
the  usual  forms  of  bacteria. 

Larynx :  Thickness  of  false  membrane  which  covered  the  entire  surface 
of  this  organ  varied  from  j^^  to  x^^  of  an  inch  ;  thickness  of  mucous  mem- 
brane about  3^,^  of  an  inch  ;  epithelial  border  of  mucous  membrane  could 
be  traced  inwards  ^Ijf  to  j^^^  of  an  inch,  where  it  became  indistinct,  merg- 
ing into  the  other  tissues  which  were  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  embryonic 
cells  and  blood.     The  false  membrane  consisted  of  a  network  of  a  homo- 
geneous material,  most  of  the  meshes  being  empty,  but  those  nearest  the 
epithelial  layer  containing  more  or  fewer  epithelial  cells.     The  boundary 
line  between  the  false  membrane  and  the  mucous  surface  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  mici'oscope  in  mtuiy  of  tlie  sections,  the  network  of  the 
pseudo-membrane  extending  into  the  mucous  membrane.     But  in  other 
places  the  line  of  separation  could  be  distinguislied,  and  here  and  there 
the  pseudo-membrane  and  mucous  surface  were  separated  by  collections  of 
embryonic  cells.     The  lymph  follicles  and  racemose  glands  were  appa- 
rently normal ;    mucous  surface  infiltrated  with  granular  matter  and  red 
blood-corpuscles ;  cylindrical  epithelial  cells,  some  of  them  with  cilia,  were 
distinctly  visible  both  along  the  free  border,  and  in  the  under  surface  of 
the  pseudo-membrane.      Trachea :    The  false   membrane    measures  from 
about  j^jf  to  ^0  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  the  mucous  membnine  ^^^  of  an 
inch,  and  its  epithelial  layer  ^ij^  of  an  inch ;  the  epithelial  cells  are  much 
more  distinctly  visible  than  in  the  larynx,  and  the  line  of  separation  of  the 
adventitious  layer  and  the  mucous  surface  is  everywhere  distinctly  seen 
under  the  microscope  ;  the  false  membrane  \n\s  the  same  general  appear- 
ance as  in  the  larynx  ;  but  the  mucous  membrane  is  in  a  better  preserved 
8tate  than  that  of  the  larynx  ;  it  is  nevertheless  infiltrated  with  granular 
matter,  plastic  matter,  and  red  blood-cori)Uscles ;  lymph  follicles  and  race- 
mose glands  apparently  normal ;  in  the  trachea,  as  in  the  larynx,  a  large 
number  of  embryonic  or  lymphoid  cells — most  of  them  no  doubt  becoming 
pus  cells — lay  between  the  false  membrane  and  the  mucous  surface. 

Case  II. — A  second  case,  having  the  following  history,  occurred  in  the 
New  York  Foundling  Asylum  in  New  York.  George,  aged  two  years  and 
seven  months,  was  under  treatment  for  a  second  attack  of  measles,  the 
eruption  a))pearing  on  March  23,  1876.  On  March  24,  the  pulse  was  136 
and  temperature  104^^.  The  fauces  presented  a  deep-red  appearance, 
indicating  severe  pharyngitis,  but  without  any  membninous  exudation. 
March  25.  Pulse  140;  temperature  103^°;  the  rubeolar  eruption  is  very 
thick  over  the  entire  surface.  The  Sister  who  has  charge  of  the  ward, 
noticing  unusual  oftensiveness  of  the  breath,  has  inspected  the  fauces  and 
foand  on  them  the  diphtheritic  pellicle.     March  26.     Cough  becoming 
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croupy,  and  voice  hoarse  ;  pulse  152,  temperature  105;J^°.     From  this  date 
the  dyspnoea  progressively  increased,  and  death  occurred  on  March  30. 

Sectio  Cadaveris, — A  considerable  part  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  is 
coated  with  the  diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane,  which  is  firmly  attached  to 
the  mucous  surface  ;  it  extends  without  interruption  over  the  larynx,  and 
perhaps  over  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  tracheal  surface.  It  is  not  at- 
tached  to  this  surface,  but  hangs  over  it  like  a  curtain,  suspended  from  it» 
attachment  in  the  larynx.  Further  down  in  the  air  passages  there  is  the 
usual  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface. 

Microscopic  Examination Larynx:  The  false  membrane  is  found  to 

consist  of  a  network,  apparently  fibrinous;  in  placets,  in  the  larynx,  it  is 
raised  from  the  mucous  membrane  by  an  accumulation  of  embryonic  or 
lymphoid  cells  underneath  ;  in  other  places  it  is  adherent  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  but  with  a  line  of  attachment  which  can  be  distinctly  made  out 
with  the  microscope  ;  while  in  other  places  still  the  network  extends  down 
into  the  mucous  membrane,  and  no  distinct  line  of  separation  can  be  seen. 
In  the  upper  or  exposed  portion  of  the  false  membrane,  no  embryonic  or 
lymphoid  corpuscles  are  observed,  but  they  are  abundant  in  the  deeper 
portion,  and  they  infiltrate  the  whole  mucous  membrane  extensively;  upon 
the  mucous  surface,  wherever  the  pseudo-membrane  is  detached,  these  cor- 
puscles are  abundant;  in  parts  of  the  false  membrane  they  fill  so  com- 
pletely the  interstices  of  the  network  that  epithelial  cells  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  within  them  ;  in  places,  in  the  sections  examined,  the  epithe- 
lium seemed  to  be  wholly  replaced  by  granular  matter ;  in  general,  the 
border  line  between  the  diphtheritic  membrane  and  the  mucous  surface  is 
marked  by  a  somewhat  denser  exudation  of  the  albuminate — a  fibrinous 
appearing  material — than  is  seen  in  the  false  membrane  generally ;  the 
bloodvessels  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  are  numerous,  and  dis- 
tended with  blood.  Trachea :  The  epithelium,  consisting  of  from  two  to 
three  layers,  is  seen. to  be  intact  wherever  it  is  observed  ;  the  surface  of 
the  epithelium  is  covered  with  minute  markings,  probably  the  cilia  in  con- 
traction ;  the  pseudo-membrane  is  not  seen  to  be  reticulated  as  in  the 
larynx,  perhaps  from  the  contractions  which  had  occurred  in  it ;  it  ap- 
peared granular  and  fibrous,  and  contained  but  few  corpuscles.  Lungs  : 
A  portion  of  one  lung  was  found  hepatized,  and  the  alveoli  of  this  portion 
contained  pus  cells,  epithelial  cells,  blood,  and  a  fibrinous  appearing  mate- 
rial (croupous  pneumonia).  Kidneys:  The  changes  observed  in  these 
organs  were  those  of  tubal  nephritis  ;  the  tubes  were  highly  granular,  both 
in  the  pyramids  and  cortex  ;  no  increase  in  the  interstitial  connective  tissue 
was  noticed  ;  in  places  the  tubes  were  not  granular.  The  muscular  tissue 
of  the  heart  seemed  normal. 

Case  III.— J ,  aged  four  years,  an  inmate  of  the  N.  Y.  Foundling 

Asylum,  began  to  have  sore-throat  on  March  4,  1876.  The  fauces  were 
red  and  somewhat  swollen,  but  without  any  membranous  exudation,  and 
the  diphtheritic  nature  of  the  disease  was  not  at  first  suspected.  My  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  this  case  on  March  11,  on  account  of  almost  total 
suppression  of  urine.  The  fauces  were  still  injected,  and  somewhat  swollen 
from  catarrhal  inflammation  ;  there  was  a  copious  muco-purulent  discharge 
from  the  nostrils;  pulse  148.  March  13.  Pulse  144;  temperature  101  j^°; 
urine  still  nearly  suppressed,  though  one  drachm  of  infusion  of  digitalis  is 
administered  every  fourth  hour,  and  bromide  of  potassium,  four  grains, 
every  second  or  third  hour,  for  the  restlessness.  Dr.  Reid,  in  using  the 
catheter,  observed  a  diphtheritic  patch  on  the  vulva ;    there  is  moderate 
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tamefaction  under  the  ears ;  the  patient  vomits  often  during  the  last  days  ; 
she  has  livid  spots,  from  extravasation,  under  tlie  skin  ;  and  vision  is  much 
impaired,  if  not  lost ;  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  urine  for  examination. 
Death  occurred  without  convulsions  on  March  lo. 

Microscopic  Examination  of  the  Kidneys, — The  tubuli  contorti  of  the 
first  and  second  order  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney  almost  all 
enlarged  ;    their  epithelium  swollen  in  many  places  to  such  a  degree  that 
DO  ciilibre  of  the  tubules  can  be  seen  ;  the  epithelium  richly  provided  with 
coarse  granules,  the  enlarged  living  matter ;  the  original  cement  substance 
missing ;    instead  of  this,  new  transparent  lines  formed  within  the  proto- 
plasm, indicating  the  earliest  stage  of  catarrhal  inflammation,  with  parti- 
tion and  new  formation  of  epithelial  elements  ;  the  same  changes,  though 
in  a  less  marked  degree,  observable  in  the  epithelium  of  the  straight  ducts 
of  the  pyramidal  substance,  while  the  flat  epithelial  bodies  of  the  narrow 
duets  appear  almost  unchanged.     The  connective  tissue  between  the  ducts 
and  the  enlai^d  glomeruli  is  somewhat  increased  in  size,  and  it  contains 
newly-formed  nuclei  in  moderate  number,  with  enlarged  bloodvessels,  some 
of  which  are  much  distended  with  blood-corpuscles;  no  fatty  degeneration 
in  kidneys.     In  a  few  phices,  accumulations  of  dark  gnmules  occur  within 
the  ducts  and  their  epithelium.     These  granules,  not  being  united  with 
each  other  by  threads,  nor  staining  with   carmine,  are  considered  to  be 
micrococci,  such  as  occur  in  any  decom{)Osing  animal  tissue.     Wiiether 
lUey  were  present  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  or  were  due  to  early  cada- 
veric putrefaction  (which  is  common  ai'ter  death  from  diphtheria),  is  un- 
certain.    But  since  I  have  seen  micrococci  and  bacteria  in  the  fresh  urine 
of  chihlren  suifering  from  diphtheria,  I  would  not  deny  the  {lossibility  of 
the  occurrence  of  micrococci  in  the  uriniferous  tubules  during  life ;  nay, 
even,  they  may  produce  the  inflammatory  process  in  a  way  still  unknown 
to  lu.    In  the  case  under  consideration  no  trace  of  casts  was  found  within 
the  tubules,  so  that  the  inflammatory  process  doubtless  was  not  a  croupous 
one,  but  a  relatively  slight  process,  termed  catarrhal  or  interstitial  ne- 
phritis. 

Case  IV — M.,  aged  four  years,  inmate  of  the  X.  Y.  Foundling  Asy- 
lum, New  York,  began  to  be  sick  May  G,  1876  ;  was  languid  and  feverish, 
temperature  104^,  had  redness  of  fauces  and  an  exudation  over  each  tonsil, 
nocoryza;  evening  temperature  103°.  May  7.  Pulse  120;  temperature 
ItK)^.  May  8.  Pulse  and  temperature  as  yesterday;  urine  scanty;  no 
albuminuria,  and  no  discharge  from  nostrils :  the  membrane  extends  from 
the  sides  of  the  throat  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  specitic  gravity  of  urine 
1021,  urine  contains  no  albumen,  no  excess  of  urea,  and  no  deposit  of 
arates.  May  10.  Pulse  140;  has  considerable  cedema  of  fauces,  and 
breathing  guttural  in  sleep;  vomited  once  since  yesterday  ;  the  urine  con- 
tains for  the  first  time  a  moderate  amount  of  albumen,  with  hyaline  casts; 
specific  gravity  1018,  acid  ;  no  urea  deposited  on  adding  nitric  acid  ;  that 
alarming  symptom  in  diphtheria,  epistaxis,  has  occurred  to-day.  The 
records  which  were  written  daily  till  death,  which  occurred  on  the  14th, 
show  a  gradual  increase  of  albumen  with  hyaline  casts  in  the  urine,  in- 
creasing scantiness  of  urine,  so  that  on  the  13th  not  more  than  half  an 
ounce  was  passed  in  twelve  hours;  temperature  not  rising  above  100^°, 
•  nor  pulse  above  108  ;  poor  a])petite,  occasional  vomiting,  and  epistaxis. 
Dwith  occurred  from  feebleness  and  blood-poisoning,  notwithstanding  that, 
from  the  first  day,  three  grains  of  salicylic  acid  were  given  the  first  hour, 
two  grains  of  quinine  the  second  hour,  and  tincture  of  iron  and  chlorate 
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of  potassa  the  third  hour,  these  doses  having  been  continued  night  and  daj 
in  alternation  ;  with  the  application  of  carbolic  acid  and  subsulphate  of 
iron  to  the  fauces,  three  times  daily ;  with  nutritious  diet,  and  the  mode- 
rate use  of  stimulants.  There  were  no  symptoms  referable  to  the  larynx, 
unless  a  slight  cough. 

Sectio  Cadaveris, — Mucous  membrane  of  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial 
tubes  intensely  and  uniformly  injected,  but  without  any  membranous  exu- 
dation ;  lungs  fully  inflated,  as  if  from  commencing  vesicular  emphysema, 
and  pale  in  front ;  numerous  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  substance  of 
the  lungs  and  other  organs ;  tlie  hemorrhages  in  and  under  the  mucous 
membrane  of  stomach  so  abundant  that  the  gastric  surface  presented  a 
mottled  ap|>earance  like  the  skin  in  measles. 

MicroBcapic  Examination, — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea  was  hy])enemic,  but  was  otherwise  apparently  normal ;  muscular 
tissue  of  heart  normal ;  spleen  soft,  but  not  appreciably  enlarged.  The 
scrapings  of  the  cut  surface  of  this  organ  contained  red  blood-cori)UBcles ; 
bodies  from  two  to  five  times  the  size  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  holding  in 
their  interior  oil-drops  and  fine  granules,  and  having  a  yellowish-red  color; 
granular  lymphoid  corpuscles,  and  granular  debris.  The  walls  of  the 
stomach  were  congested,  but  without  any  noticeable  exudation  upon  the 
surface ;  the  extravasations  of  blood,  described  above,  were  found  to  be 
chiefly  in  the  submucous  tissue.  In  some  places  the  gastric  tubes  were 
bare,  but  in  other  places  covered  with  amorphous  matter ;  but  whether  the 
covering  substance  was  altered  epithelium  or  diphtheritic  exudation  was 
not  determined.  The  epithelium  covering  the  more  exposed  portions  of 
the  tubes  was  in  many  places  not  distinct,  while  that  covering  the  deejier 
portions  of  the  tubes  was  clearly  defined  ;  at  the  pylorus,  upon  the  valve, 
the  mucous  membrane  was  deficient ;  those  portions  of  the  true  peptic 
glands  lying  below  the  tubes  were  normal.  The  mucous  membrane  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum  was  congested.  Peyer's  patches,  and  the  solitary 
glands,  both  in  the  ileum  and  large  intestines,  were  prominent,  and  sur- 
rounded by  halos  or  rings  of  inflammation.  Both  the  cortical  and  pyra- 
midal tubes  of  the  kidneys  contained  granular  epithelium. 

Briefly  stated,  therefore,  the  exudation  of  diphtheria  is  found  to  consist 
of  fibrin  forming  a  delicate  interlacing  network,  epithelial  cells  more  or  less 
altered  by  the  inflammatory  process,  leucocytes,  nuclei,  mucus,  and  amor- 
phous matter.  Upon  the  faucial,  buccal,  laryngeal,  and  perhaps  also  nasal 
surfaces,  the  pseudo-membrane  penetrates  the  entire  mucous  membrane, 
so  that  no  line  of  demarcation  between  them  can  be  seen  with  the  micro- 
scope. Below  the  larynx  upon  the  surface  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial 
tubes,  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  exists,  as  in  the  croupous  exudation, 
so  that  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  pseudo-membrane  can  be  readily  de- 
tached, without  impairing  the  integrity  of  the  underlying  mucous  surface. 

The  inflamed  mucous  membrane  is  not  only  hypersemic  and  infiltrated 
with  serum,  but  it  contains  numerous  round  white  corpuscles  (leucocytes) 
which  may  result  in  part  from  proliferation  of  connective  tissue  corpuscles, 
but  are  believed  by  most  pathologists,  since  Cohnheim's  well-known  dis^ 
covery,  to  be  in  great  part  wandering  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which 
have  escaped  through  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels  along  with  the  fibrin. 
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In  the  commencement  of  the  diphtheritic  inflammation,  before  the  pseudo- 
membrane  forms,  we  often  observe  a  grayish  tinge  of  the  mucous  surface, 
which  is  due  to  the  crowding  of  these  celluhir  elements  underneath  and  in 
the  mucous  membrane,  for  these  newly-formed  cells  can  be  traced  into  the 
Bubroucous  connective  tissue.  Even  where  the  inflammation  remains 
catarrhal,  as  it  does  over  certain  ai'eas  in  all  cases  of  diphtheria,  this  infll- 
tration  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues  with  cells  is  common. 

No  certain  and  invariable  chemical  or  microscopical  difference  has  yet 

been  established  between  the  pseudo-membrane  of  croup  as  described  in 

the  appropriate  chapter  and  that  of  diphtheria.     Tlie  difference  universally 

recognized  is  this,  that  while  the  croupous  membrane  in  all  situations  lies 

upon  the  mucous  membrane,  and  do<*s  not  ][>enetrate  it,  that  of  diphtheria, 

in  the  localities  where  it  most  commonly  forms,  namely  upon  the  buccal, 

faucial,  and  laryngeal  surfaces,  i)enetrates  and  becomes  blended  with  the 

mucous  membrane,  so  that  it  cannot  be  detached  by  force  without  the  risk 

of  injuring  this  membrane,  and  lacerating  its  vessels ;  moreover,  by  its 

presence  in  the  mucous  layer,  it  is  apt  to  obstruct  circulation  in  it  and 

cause  ulceration,  even  in  the  submucous  tissue. 

During  the  height  of  the  inflammation,  it  is  astonishing  often  to  see 
t»ith  what  rapidity  the  pseudo-membrane  returns,  when  removed  by  force. 
A  few  hours  suflUce  to  restore  it  as  firm  and  extensive  as  l)efore  the  inter- 
ference. In  favorable  cases  this  adventitious  layer  is  detached  in  a  few 
days,  and  is  either  expectorated  or  swallowed  with  the  ingesta.  Its  sepa- 
ration is  promoted  by  the  secretions  underneath,  especially  by  pus,  which 
isfonned  in  abundance  between  it  and  the  surface  on  which,  and  in  which 
it  lies.  In  most  cases  it  does  not  separate  in  mass,  but  disappears,  by  pro- 
gressive liquefaction,  a  little  less  remaining  at  each  visit  till  all  is  detiiched. 
Such  are  the  appearances,  character,  and  history  of  the  pseudo-membrane 
in  this  malady.  Although  its  common  seat  is  upon  the  fauces,  and  in  mild 
cases  it  occurs  only  upon  the  fauces,  nevertheless  all  the  mucous  surfaces 
tre  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  infection 
of  the  blood,  and  therefore  in  severe  cases,  and  even  in  cfises  of  moderate 
severity,  we  oft^n  find  the  product  elsewhere,  as  well  as  upon  the  fauces, 
and  in  localities  where  from  its  mechanical  effect  it  greatly  increases  the 
danger  and  even  compromises  life.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils, 
mouth,  larynx,  trachea,  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  conjunctiva,  vagi- 
na, and  even  the  delicate  lining  of  the  middle  ear,  are  at  times  the  seat  of 
diphtheritic  inflammation,  with  the  characteristic  product.  If  the  exuda- 
tion occur  in  the  larynx,  or  air-passages  below  the  larynx,  we  have  diph- 
theritic croup,  more  dangerous  even  than  true  croup ;  if  uihju  a  surface 
concerned  in  the  digestive  process,  this  function  is  more  or  less  interfered 
with.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of 
New  York,  the  surface  of  the  stomach  was  almost  completely  lined  with 
the  diphtheritic  formation,  so  that  the  function  of  this  organ  was  ap- 
16 
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{larcnlly  nearly  or  quUfi  abolisheii. 
brune  in  tlie  nares  i^  commor 
mucus  and  pus,  but  though  i 
elfect  is  not  (Ituigcrous,  except 

more  or  l^fm,  with  luctation.  The  thin  irritalitig  discharge  produt 
riatinn  around  the  noetrils,  and  upon  thu  upper  lip.  I  have  met  only  a 
CMC  of  diphtheritic  inflammutiuD  of  (he  intestines,  in  which  the  diaj 
waa  certain.  A  physiviao,  in  whose  Taniily  severu  diphtlieria  had  jilB 
occurred,  took  what  was  believed  to  be  typlioid  fever.  After  a  long  sick- 
nesa  he  expelled,  per  rectum,  nbout  one  foot  of  diphtheritic  jiseudu-mem- 
bmne  in  a  cylindrical  form,  evidently  produced  upon  the  intestinal  w: 
In  the  subsequent  niontha  the  patient  sullered  from  congtipation, 
severe  abdominal  pains,  apparently  due  to  contraction  in  the  healing  ofM 
large  diphtheritic  inlMlinal  ulcer.  Di^ath  finally  occurred  from  tliit 
of  the  intestines.  The  occurrence  of  tlie  diphtheritic  pellicle  upon  I 
vulva  and  vaginal  walls  is  occasionally  observed,  as  in  one  of  the  c 
related  above.  Its  occurrence  upon  the  uterine  surface  is  very  rare,  < 
cept  in  the  parturient  woman,  in  whom  it  is  said  to  occur  by  prefer 
upon  that  part  from  which  the  placenta  has  been  detaehed.  I  ha^'e  i 
only  one  case  of  uterine  diphtheritic  inflammation,  the  disease  having  b 
contracted  during  or  immediately  af\er  parturition,  and  ending  fatally  k 
all  the  symptoms  of  acute  metritis  within  the  first  week. 

In  mild  cases  of  diphtheria,  in  wJiicli  the  pseudo-membrane  is 
aiid  quite  »u|>erficial,  penetrating  but  little  the  mucous  membrane,  in  whi 
it  is  imbeddeil,  there  is  little  danger  of  septic  poisoning.  But  in  | 
cases,  in  which  the  diphtheritic  [wllicle  is  extensive,  and  deeply  imbedded 
so  that  the  lymphatic  and  blood  vessels  are  in  immediate  relation  with  its 
under  surface,  the  conditions  in  which  seplicieraia  occurs  arc  present,  as 
Bcn  as  decomjwsition  begins.  Therefore  sopticBEmia  is  properly  regarded 
as  a  not  infrequent  and  dangerous  accident  in  severe  diphtheria,  but  itJ 
obviously  very  ditBcult  to  distinguish  septic  from  diphtheritic  blood  p 
oning,  from  the  symptoms.  Septicaemia  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  thl^ 
cases  in  which  the  pseudo-membrane  has  become  dark  gray,  and  friabS 
from  decomposition,  producing  an  ichorous  discharge  and  offensive  bre 
and  in  cases  in  which  blood  escapes  from  the  capillaries  underneath. 

Absorption  of  the  poisonous  substance  produces  inflammation  of  t 
lymphatic  vessels,  along  which  it  posses,  and  of  the  lymphatic  glandl 
which  these  vessels  enter.  The  adenitis  also  gives  rise  to  inflammation  4 
the  periglandular  connective  tissue,  so  thai  the  neck  is  thickened,  hn 
and  tender.  If  we  examine  a  gland  which  is  swollen  and  inflamed  by  t| 
toxic  absorption,  we  will  And  that  its  bloodvessels  are  congested,  and  I 
cells  have  undergone  hyperplasia.  The  periglandular  connectivo  tieaiM 
cedematous,  and  sometimes  infiltmlcd  with  lymphoid  cell-uucloi  and  p 
corpuscles.     Capillary  hemorrhages  are  also  conunon  in  the  t 
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tissue,  and  micrococci  are  found  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  lymphatic  glands, 
and  in  the  connective  tissue. 

Bronchitis  also  occurs  in  certain  crises.  It  is  usually  simple  or  catarrhal, 
but  in  some  patients  it  is  i)seudo-membranous  in  some  of  the  tubes,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger,  or  in  those  which  are  located  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  chest,  while  in  the  other  tubes  it  is  catarrhal. 

If  death  occur  from  obstruction  in  the  air-passages,  the  lungs  will  be 
found  much  reduced  in  size,  the  anterior  superior  portions  being  pale  from 
lack  of  blood,  and  perhaps  emphysematous,  while  the  posterior  and  in- 
ferior portions  have  a  dark-red  color,  many  of  the  lobules  being  collapsed, 
and  others  not  only  collapsed,  but  in   the  commencement  of  catarrhal 
pneumonia.     This  difference  in  the  state  of  different  parts  of  the  lungs,  in 
those  who  have  died  of  suffocation  in  ccmsequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
faUe  membrane  in  the  air-passages,  receives  partial  ex]>lanation  from  the 
seat  of  the  exudation  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  for  in  those  who  perish  from 
thi?  cause  the  exudation  is  found  chiefly  in  such  tubes  as  pass  to  the  pos- 
terior and  inferior  parts  of  the  organ,  while  such  as  pass  to  the  sui)erior 
and  anterior  lobules  remain  free  from  it.     In  some  instances,  in  parts  of 
the  lungs  fibrin  can  be  traced  along  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  into  the 
alveoli,  where  it  forms  a  network  containing  in  its  interstices  pus,  and 
sometimes  blood-corpuscles,  and  more  or  fewer  micrococci.     Pneumonia 
is  also  a  common  complication  sometimes  resulting  from  downward  ex- 
lewion  of  the  bronchitis,  hut  in  other  instances  occurring  independently. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  in  diphtheria,  as  in  all  acute  infectious 
diseases,  are  liable  to  granulo-fatty  degeneration,  so  that  they  become 
softer,  have  a  color  which  French  writers  liken  to  that  of  new  leather  or 
coffee  and  milk.  This  degeneration  has  been  observed  only  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  more  malignant  cases,  and  is  far  from  being  uniform. 
Any  portion  of  the  heart  may  undergo  this  change.  It  may  occur  in  the 
columnae  camece,  or  in  the  walls  of  the  organ.  White  fibrinous  clots 
are  sometimes  observed  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  after  death  from 
diphtheria,  and  it  is  the  accepted  belief,  in  consequence  of  the  symptoms 
and  mode  of  death,  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  such  cases  the  clots 
are  ante-mortem,  having  formed  some  hours  before  the  agony.  It  is  well 
known  that  similar  clots,  thought  to  be  ante-mortem,  are  not  infre(pient 
in  fatal  scarlet  fever. 

The  blood  in  cases  of  a  severe  tyj)e  is  usually  darker  than  in  health,  and 
the  clots  soft.  After  death  from  di])htheritic  laryngitis,  it  is  also  dark 
from  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  it.  The  chemical  changes  which  the  blood 
undergoes  in  diphtheria  are  little  known.  MM.  Andral  an<l  Gavarret 
found  a  notable  diminution  of  fibrin  in  grave  infectious  diseases,  as  typhoid 
fever,  puerperal  fever,  etc.,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  is  true 
of  diphtheritic  blood,  although  the  exudation  of  fibrin  is  so  abundant. 
Mr.  Bouchet  and  others  have  found  a  notable  excess  of  the  white  cor[)U3- 
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cles  in  the  blood  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  diphtheritic  patients,  so 
that,  instead  of  tliree  or  four  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  as  manj  as 
sixty  have  been  counted.  M.  Sann6  writes  of  diphtheria :  "  It  is  neces- 
sary to  recognize  in  the  dark-brown  blood  an  abnormal  accumulation  of 
the  debris  of  the  red  corpuscles,  debris  of  little  abundance  in  the  normal 
state,  augmented  considerably  under  the  noxious  influence  of  the  diphthe- 
ritic poison,  which  has  rapidly  produced  destruction  of  a  great  number  of 
globules"  (Traiti  de  la  Diphthirie,  page  107,  Paris,  1877).  Small  extra- 
vasations of  blood  in  various  organs  are  among  the  most  constant  lesions. 
They  have  been  most  frequently  observed  in  the  brain  and  its  meninges, 
the  lungs,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  In  one  of  the  cases  which  I  examined 
after  death  in  the  N.  Y.  Infant  Asylum,  as  1  have  stated  above,  the  extra- 
vasations in  and  under  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  produced  a  mot- 
tling as  great  as  that  of  the  skin  in  measles. 

No  notable  changes  have  thus  far  been  observed  in  the  nervous  centres, 
with  the  exception  of  the  apoplectic  foci,  and  softening  of  adjacent  brain 
substance,  and  the  congestion  present  when  death  has  resulted  from  diph- 
theritic croup.  But  certain  degenerative  changes  have  been  observed  in 
peripheral  nerves,  as  well  as  in  the  muscles  in  parts  affected  with  diphthe- 
ritic paralysis.  Thus,  in  nerves  from  a  paralyzed  palate,  certain  nerve 
tubes  have  been  observed  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  medullary  matter, 
though  this  is  not  common,  but  many  tubes  are  found  to  contain  fatty 
granules,  the  result  of  retrogressive  metamorphosis  (MM.  Charcot  and 
Vulpian). 

The  liver  does  not  appear  to  be  seriously  engaged  or  its  function  com- 
promised. In  most  acute  infectious  diseases  which  are  fatal  in  consequence 
of  blood  poisoning,  the  spleen  is  apt  to  become  softened  and  somewhat  en- 
larged, but  this  does  not  always  occur  in  diphtheria.  It  will  be  recollected 
from  the  cases  related  above  that  the  spleen  may  not  be  perceptibly  enlarged 
or  softened. 

The  kidneys  of  all  the  internal  organs  are  most  frequently  affected,  as 
is  shown  by  the  common  occurrence  of  albuminuria.  Parenchymatous 
nephritis,  with  the  characteristic  hyperaemia  and  swelling,  is  the  usual 
form  of  kidney  disease  which  complicates  diphtheria.  In  the  albuminous 
urine  are  found  hyaline  and  granular  casts.  This  inflammation  may  begin 
early  in  grave  cases,  even  as  soon  as  the  first  or  second  day,  but  its  com- 
mencement is  ordinarily  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  first  week  or  in 
the  second.  It  occurs  in  the  majority  of  those  severe  cases  which  prove 
fatal  from  blood  poisoning.  Interstitial  nephritis  also  occurs  in  certain 
cases,  as  in  one  of  those  related  above,  giving  rise  to  an  increase  in  the 
connective  tissue. 

Symptoms. — In  general,  in  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic,  diph- 
theria is  more  severe  and  fatal  than  when  the  epidemic  influence  is  abat- 
ing.   The  prominent  symptoms,  such  as  arrest  the  attention  of  the  friends. 
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are  often  disproportionate  to  the  gravity  of  the  attack.     Striking  cases 
illustrative  of  this  have  occurred  in  my  practice,  the  friends  not  supposing 
that  there  was  any  serious  ailment,  <and  not  seeking  medical  advice  till  the 
fatal  termination  had  nearly  arrived.    The  initial  symptoms  are  sometimes 
mild,  such  as  chilliness  or  rigors,  often  slight,  and  succeeded  by  moderate 
febrile  reaction,  languor,  and  perhaps  more  or  less  hendache,  pain  in  the 
limbs  or  back,  and  impaired  ap))etite.     Still  the  patient  may  continue  to 
walk  altout  as  if  affected  with  slight  and  temporary  ailment.    Such  cases  in 
New  York  city  frequently  attend  the  schools,  and  do  immense  harm  in  pro- 
pagating the  disease.    The  symptoms  in  these  mild  cases  are  often  like  those 
from  a  cold,  for  which  light  attacks  of  diphtheria  are  apt  to  be  mistaken 
by  the  friends.     With  some,  in  mild  as  well  as  severe  diphtheria,  one  of 
the  first  symptoms  is  slight  tenderness  or  a  sensiUion  of  fulness  in  the 
fauces.     A  distinguished  clergyman  of  tlie  Pacific  coast,  wlio  fell  a  victim 
to  this  disease,  dreamed,  a  few  nights  before  he  complained  of  illness,  that 
hh  throat  was  cut.     Doubtless  the  diphtheritic  inflammation  had  already 
commenced,  so  that  what  seemed  a  forewarning  had  a  natural  explanation. 
So  insidious  was  the  commencement  in  this  case  that  the  disciise  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  all  hope  of  relief  when  medical  advice  was  first  sought. 
But  in  most  cases,  other  than  those  of  a  very  mild  type,  tlie  commence- 
ment is  more  severe,  being  attended  by  a  temperature  of  102'^  or  103°,  or 
even  104°,  with  corresponding  heat  of  surface,  tliirst,  languor,  loss  or 
imiAirment  of  appetite,  tenderness  of  tliroat,  etc.     Delirium  as  well  as 
eclampsia  may  occur,  but  both  are  rare.     The  febrile  reaction  ordinarily 
abates  considerably  by  the  close  of  the  second  or  on  the  third  day,  as  I 
have  noticed  in  many  observations. 

The  symptoms  of  invasion  have  less  prognostic  value  in  diphtheria  than 
in  most  other  infectious  maladies.  We  meet  cases  with  a  severe  begin- 
ning, attended  by  delirium,  which  terminate  in  a])parently  complete 
restoration  to  health  in  less  than  a  week,  tlie  presence  of  the  characteristic 
pellicle  upon  the  faucets  and  the  occurrence  of  diphtheria  in  other  members 
of  the  family  rendering  the  diagnosis  certain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mild 
commencement  sometimes  ushers  in  a  fatal  form  of  the  disease.  This  is 
notably  true  of  those  csises  in  which  laryngitis  supervenes,  as  it  not  infre- 
quently does  in  cases  which  begin  very  mildly. 

The  fever  which  ushers  in  diphtheria  abates,  as  stated  above,  after  the 
second  or  third  day,  and  subsequently,  in  grave  as  well  as  in  benign  cases, 
there  may  be  but  little  or  even  no  elevation  of  temperature.  The  dij)hthe- 
ritic  poison  does  not  therefore,  like  that  of  scarlet  fever,  exhibit  any 
marked  tendency  to  increase  the  animal  heat.  Even  in  profound  and 
fatal  blood  poisoning  in  this  disease,  the  thermometer  sltows  the  nornml,  or 
scarcely  more  than  normal,  temperature,  so  that  the  inexperienced  practi- 
tioner is  apt  to  be  deceived  in  his  prognosis.     On  the  other  hand,  a  con- 
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tinued  elevation  of  temperature  with  only  moderate  angina  shoald  lead  the 
physician  to  examine  for  some  complication,  perhaps  a  nephritis. 

Tiie  tongue  is  usually  moist,  and  slightly  furred.  The  patient  often 
vomits  in  the  commencement,  and,  if  this  ceases  or  is  seldom  repeated,  it  is 
not  a  grave  sign  ;  but  vomiting  occurring  often,  so  that  the  food  is  rejected, 
and  due  often  no  doubt  to  uraemia,  is  not  infrequent  in  severe  cases.  The 
appetite  varies.  Repugnance  to  food  characterizes  many  of  the  gravest 
cases,  and,  if  the  child  is  compelled  to  take  it,  it  is  often  rejected  by 
vomiting.  There  are  no  notable  symi)tom8  referable  to  the  state  of  the 
intestines.  The  stools  usually  appear  normal,  except  as  they  are  changed 
by  medicines. 

The  respiratory  apparatus  is  not  involved  in  the  benign  cases  in  which 
only  the  fauces  are  inflamed.  But  next  to  the  fauces  and  posterior  buccal 
surface,  the  Sclmeiderian  membrane  is  most  frequently  involved  ot*  aUl  the 
surfaces,  and  when  tlie  nares  are  inflamed,  and  are  covere<l  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  the  pseudo-membrane,  there  is  more  or  less  discharge,  which 
may  excoriate  the  ujjper  lip,  and  cause  incrustation  around  the  entrance  of 
the  nostrils.  This  often  renders  respiration  through  the  nostrils  difliicult. 
In  cases  having  tliis  severity  there  is  usually  at  the  same  time  considerable 
faucial  swelling,  so  as  to  cause  guttural  respiration,  which  is  most  maHced 
in  sleep.  But  the  most  important  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  occur  when  the  inflammation  attacks  the  laryngeal  surface,  or 
this  surface  and  those  contiguous  to  and  below  it  in  the  respiratory  tract. 
Diphtheritic  croup  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  In  New  York  the 
secondary  form  most  frequently  occurs  as  a  complication  of  measles,  and 
as  tlie  rubeolar  inflammation  extends  not  only  over  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
but  bronchial  tubes,  the  diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane  is  apt  to  extend 
further  downward  than  when  the  inflammation  is  primary. 

Diphtheritic  croup  often  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  diphtheria,  so 
as  to  be  and  continue  to  be  the  predominant  inflammation,  but  in  other 
cases  it  supervenes  after  diphtheria  has  continued  a  few  days.  There  are 
many  mild  cases,  which  give  no  anxiety  as  long  as  the  inflammation  re- 
mains faucial,  but  in  which  the  whole  aspect  is  within  a  day  changed  by 
the  occurrence  of  croup,  and  the  condition  becomes  one  of  imminent 
danger.  Usually  when  diphtheritic  croup  occurs,  there  is  a  simultaneous 
if  not  pre-existing  exudation  upon  the  fauces.  Occasionally  in  undoubted 
diphtheria  the  diphtheritic  pellicle  forms  only  upon  the  surface  of  the  air« 
passages  below  the  epiglottis,  while  tlie  fauces  pn^sent  merely  an  inflamma- 
tory reddening,  and  the  surface  of  the  nares  is  either  free  from  disease  or 
only  reddened.  Thus,  in  January,  1875,  I  attended  a  child,  aged  two 
years  and  ten  months,  who  died  from  a  gradually  increasing  dyspnoea  after 
a  sickness  of  four  days,  having  during  his  sickness  moderate  swelling  of 
the  tonsils,  and  general  redness  of  the  faucial  surface,  but  without  mem- 
branous exudation  upon  it.     The  symptoms  and  history  of  the  case  were 
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precisely  those  of  true  croup,  but  the  diphtheritic  nature  of  the  malady 
was  clearly  shown  by  the  occurrence  very  soon  after  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tient of  diphtheritic  pharyngitis,  with  the  characteristic  exudation  upon 
the  fauces,  of  the  two  young  women  who  nursed  him. 

In  New  York,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  below,  the  predominant  in- 
flammation in  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  of  diphtheria  is  the  laryngitis. 
In  addition  to  the  accelerated  pulse  during  the  febrile  stage  and  the  slow 
and  compressible  pulse  during  the  stage  of  profound  blood  poisoning,  the 
chief  symptoms,  pertaining  to  the  circulatory  system,  relate  to  the  state 
of  the  heart,  and  the  altered  state  of  the  blood  which  gives  rise  to  hem- 
orrhages.    The  ante-mortem  heart-clots,  the  weakened  action  of  the  heart 
from  degenerated  muscular  fibres,  the  hemorrhages  from  the  altered  state 
of  the  blood,  indicate  a  very  dangerous  condition  of  the  circulatory  appa- 
ratus. 

Very  little  attention  had  been  bestowed  ujion  the  state  of  the  kidneys, 
and  the  chiiracter  of  the  urine  in  diphtheria,  till  Mr.  Wade,  of  Binning- 
ham,  discovered  albuminuria,  since  which  many  observations  in  different 
epidemics,  and  localities,  have  est^iblished  the  fact  that  albuminuria  occurs 
in  a  majority  of  cases  of  a  severe  type,  and  in  many  cases  of  diphtheritic 
larpgitis  in  which  the  type  is  not  severe.     Two  conditions  of  the  kidneys 
give  rise  to  albuminous  urine,  namely,  nephritis,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon, and  venous  congestion,  which  occurs  in  cases  of  embarrassed  circula- 
tion, as  in  certain  cases  of  diphtheritic  laryngitis,  and  in  obstruction  from 
heart  clots.     The  latter  is  comparatively  infrequent. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1875,  and  in  187G,  prior  to  August  1,  I  en- 
deavored to  obtain  and  examine  the  urine  in  every  case  of  idiopathic 
diphtheria,  having  a  clear  diagnosis,  which  came  under  my  notice,  both 
in  family  practice  and  in  the  institutions  with  which  I  have  an  official  con- 
nection. Ordinarily,  during  the  first  week  of  a  case,  I  found  that  the 
nrine  deposited  urates  on  cooling,  and  tliat  the  nitric  acid  test  showed  a 
large  relative  quantity  of  ui*ea,  but  I  susjKJCt  that  this  was  due  to  a  some- 
what diminished  quantity  of  urine.  But  the  occurrence  of  albumen  was 
of  chief  interest,  and  the  results  of  the  examinations  as  regards  the  presence 
or  absence  of  this,  are  recorded  in  the  accompanying  table.  In  most  of 
the  cases  the  urine  was  examined  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, and,  if  albumen  were  present,  a  microscopic  examination  was  also 
made.  In  nearly  all  the  specimens  which  contained  albumen — all  but 
three  or  four — casts,  usually  granular,  but  now  and  then  hyaline,  and 
Mmeiimcs  both  kinds  in  the  same  specimens,  were  observed.  In  those 
cases  of  albuminuria  which  recovered,  there  were  comparatively  few 
casts,  or  none.  If  the  albumen  were  abundant,  and  casts  plentiful,  the 
case  was  usually  fatal,  though  not  perhaps  till  after  the  lapse  of  three  or 
fonr  weeks,  when  death  occurred  with  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  paralysis, 
or  feeble  heart-action,  sometimes  with  oedema  of  lungs  supervening  sud- 
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denly,  and,  probably,  formation  of  lieart  clots.  The  albuminuria,  unlike 
that  of  scarlet  fever,  seldom  occurred  except  in  the  grave  cases ;  and  in 
the  majority  of  instances  it  did  not  appear  till  near  the  close  of  the  first 
^'eek,  or  in  the  second,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  not  till  a  later  }>eriod. 
Although  the  albuminuria  of  diphtheria  is  much  more  grave  than  that  of 
scarlet  fever,  it  has  in  my  practice  been  attended  by  much  less  serous 
effusion  or  dropsy,  often  by  none  which  was  appreciable.  The  urine, 
although  containing  a  large  quantity  of  albumen,  ordinarily  had  nearly  the 
normal  appearance,  instead  of  t)ie  smoky  or  hazy  color  so  common  in 
the  albuminous  urine  of  scarlet  fever. 

I.  Cases  attended  with  the  vsual  memhranous  exudation  vpon  the  fauces^ 
with  or  without  coryza,  and  without  laryngitis  or  with  only  catarrhal 
laryngitis  ;  fifty-eight  cases. 


Died. 

RecoTered. 

Result  not 
stat«d. 

Total. 

With  albuminuria    . 

13 

5 

1 

19 

Without  albuminuria 

4 

27 

1 

32 

State  of  uriue  not  recorded 

3 

4 

•  • 

7 

II.   Cases  attended  with  membranous  laryngitis  as  the  predominant  iu" 

fiammation ;  nineteen  cases. 

Died.  Recorered.'  Tot«l. 

With  albuminuria     .         .       4                  1  . .  5 

Witliout  albuminuria        .2                  4  . .  6 

State  of  urine  not  recorded      7                  1  . .  8 

The  mortality  of  the  cases  embraced  in  the  above  table  was  probably 
larger  than  the  average  in  New  York  practice,  for  sevend  of  them  were 
seen  in  consultation,  and  their  type  was  severe.  Those  in  which  the 
state  of  the  urine  could  not  be  ascertained,  were  usually  in  children  so 
young  or  so  near  death  that  it  Wiis  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  urine 
for  examination. 

It  is  seen  that  in  New  York,  where  diphtheria  is  endemic,  of  62  cases 
occurring  in  the  course  of  about  ten  montlis,  24  were  attended  by  albumi- 
nuria, and  38  were  exempt.  In  a  larger  number  of  cases,  of  which  I 
have  preserved  the  records  since  1876,  I  think  that  the  proportion  of  al- 
buminous cases  luis  been  about  the  same,  but  obviously  during  epidemics 
of  a  severe  type,  the  proportion  is  larger  than  when  the  type  is  mild. 

An  efflorescence  is  sometimes  observed  upon  the  skin  during  the  time 
in  which  the  temperature  is  exalted.     It  is  the  erythema  fugax  of  derm 
tologists,  suddenly  appearing  and  disappearing.     This  eruption,  which  ^ 
80  common  in  the  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections  of  childhood,  d 
not  seem  to  present  any  peculiar  characters  in  children.     But  there 
another  eruption,  which  I  have  several  times  observed,  and  of  whic 
have  preserved  a  drawing  as  it  appeared  in  one  case,  which  I  have 
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^Bwbt  is  due  to  diplilheriiiu  loxa^miii,  or  to  ^eplicaemiii  occurring  in  di|ib- 
tlieriu.  It  appears  ufter  tho  sixth  or  seventh  day,  in  llie  form  of  red 
gioinls  or  spots,  not  more  than  a  line  iti  diamett^r,  ami  interspersed  with 
pal<!he4  of  larger  size,  and  irregular  margins,  one  to  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Tliis  roseolar  eruption  is  slightly  raised,  like  that  of  measles  i  it  dis- 
appears on  prcftBure,  and  so  far  as  I  recollect  it  has,  in  my  practice,  ap- 
peared only  in  fatal  ciisea.  Occasionally  extravasations  of  blood  ocuur  in 
and  under  the  ekin,  like  those  occurring  in  the  internal  organs.  The 
[ntllor  of  the  skin,  which  diphtheritic  losiiimia  produces  in  the  second  and 
tbird  weeks,  is  known  to  all  wbo  have  bad  experience  with  this  disease. 

Diphtheritic  paralytU  is  described  by  some  writers  as  a  symptom  and  by 
others  as  a  sequel,  ll  usually  begins  during  convalescence  in  Ihc  second 
or  third  week  after  the  abatement  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  hut 
sometimes  not  till  considerably  later.  It  may  on  tbe  olbur  band  appear 
coiiBiderably  earlier,  during  the  stage  of  tbe  development  of  tbe  inflamma- 
tions, as  p^rly  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  or  even  as  the  second  or  third  day 
from  the  beginning  of  tbe  diphtheria  (Saune).  When  the  paralysis  begins 
at  an  early  perio<I  it  may  cease,  and  reappear  later,  and  in  other  parts.  Its 
commencement  may  not  be  announced  by  any  symptoms  apart  from  the 
h«e  of  muscular  power,  but  in  oiher  case*  there  is  tebnie  movement  willi 
albuminuria.  Tbe  muscles  most  frequently  affected  are  those  of  the  phar- 
ynx, and  upper  piirt  of  the  larynx.  The  niui^i^les  of  deglutiiinn  are  some- 
timcs  BO  involved,  tliat  the  food  and  drinks  are  not  swallowed  till  afWr 
several  KuceeBsive  efForis,  and  a  part  may  be  returned  through  the  nostrils. 
A  portion  of  the  food  sometimes  enters  the  larynx,  so  as  to  produce  vio- 
lent coughing.  As  we  observe  the  dysphagia,  it  seems  as  if  there  must 
be  pharyngitis,  which  renders  deglutition  diHicult,  but  on  inspecting  the 
fauces  we  find  no  evidence  of  inflammation.  The  mucous  membrane  has 
reeovered  its  normal  appearance,  and  the  nerves  only  are  affected.  The 
velum  pulati  hangs  flaccid  and  motionless  like  a  curtain  ;  and  the  relaxed 
stale  of  the  muscles  at  the  entnince  of  the  larynx  causes  guttural  respim- 
lion,  or  snoring  in  certain  coses,  which  is  especially  marked  durinft  sleep. 
Id  severe  coses  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  may  endanger  suflocation  from 
th«  lodgment  of  fowl  in  the  larynx,  and  inspire  dread  of  taking  food  on  tbe 
pan  of  the  child.  Tickling,  and  even  pricking  the  velum  fails  to  induce 
motion.  In  some  there  is  only  fauuial  paralysis,  but  in  many  the  loss  of 
moscular  power  occurs  in  other  parts  also.  Whenever  it  occurs  elsewhere, 
the  pharyngeal  muscles  are  nearly  always  involved  at  the  some  time. 
Diphtheritic  paralysis  may  affect  the  motor  muscles  of  the  eye,  causing 
Btralttsmus ;  tbe  muscles  of  one  side,  causing  hemiplegia ;  of  the  legs, 
csnsiDg  [laraplegia;  or  of  an  arm  on  one  side  and  leg  on  the  op|)Osiie.  It 
does  not  commence  simultaneously  in  the  various  muscles  which  are 
ftfrecte<l,  but  in  succession,  those  first  affected  being  for  the  most  part 

^be  muscles  of  the  pharynx.     In  some  patients  the  muscles  of  the  bladder 
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arc  paralyzed,  leading  to  retention  of  urine  or  difficulty  in  passing  it. 
Paralysis  in  the  limbs  is  frequently  preceded  by  tingling  or  a  sensation  of 
formication.  There  is  often  not  a  total  loss  of  sensation  or  of  motion  in 
the  pamlyzed  part,  but  more  or  less  numbness  with  difficulty  rather  than 
impossibility  of  motion.  A  few  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the 
paralysis  was  almost  general,  and  some  believe  that  they  have  met  cases 
in  which  the  heart  was  paralyzed,  death  occurring  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly. Dr.  J.  B.  Reynolds  relates  a  case  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Medicine.,  May,  18G0,  in  which  there  were  not  only  strabismus,  partial 
paralysis  of  the  limbs,  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  so  that 
food  was  regurgitated,  but  the  head  dropped  forward  so  that  the  chin 
rested  on  the  sternum. 

A  majority  of  those  affi^cted  witli  paralysis  recover,  although  few  regain 
the  complete  use  of  their  muscles  in  less  than  one  month,  and  many  do  not 
till  between  two  and  four  months. 

Defect  of  vision  is  an  occasional  result  of  diphtheria ;  some  have  pres- 
byopia ;  others  myopia ;  some  see  double ;  some  are  amaurotic  ;  while  in 
othei*s  one  pupil  is  more  dilated  than  the  other,  or  both  pupils  are  dilated, 
and  feebly  sensitive  to  light.  This  impairment  or  perversion  of  vision 
gradually  disappears  as  the  vigor  of  system  returns. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  occurrence 
of  tiie  paralysis,  as  that  of  reflex  irritation  advocated  by  Brown-Sequanl, 
that  of  anaemia,  etc.  A  careful  examination  of  the  nervous  centres, 
made  in  certain  fatal  cases,  has  revealed  nothing  which  throws  light  on 
its  etiology.  That  the  diphtheritic  virus  causes  paralysis  by  some  si)ecial 
action  is  evident,  for  there  is  no  other  infectious  disease  which  is  attended 
and  followed  by  paralysis  so  often  as  diphtheria.  The  most  plausible 
theory  is  that  recently  brought  to  light  by  histological  examinations,  which 
have  shown  that  the  peripheral  nerves  in  paralyzed  parts  have  undergone 
degenerative  changes,  as  mentioned  above,  so  that  under  the  neunlemma, 
we  observe  more  or  less  granular  matter,  in  place  of  the  normal  nerve 
tissue,  or  lying  in  this  tissue.  Among  the  many  anatomical  changes 
which  the  s|)ecific  principle  produces,  those  in  the  peripheral  nerves  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  important,  since  pathological  changes  in  the  nerves 
which  supply  paralyzed  muscles  sanction  the  belief  that  they  sustain  a 
causative  relation  to  the  paralysis. 

Diagnosis. — In  most  instances  the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  is  readily 
made  when  the  case  has  continued  a  few  hours,  for  the  characteristic  false 
membrane  is  observed  on  inspection  of  the  fauces.  I  have  usually  at  my 
first  visit  been  able  to  state  the  nature  of  the  pharyngitis  from  its  appear- 
ance. But  there  are  cases  which  vary  from  the  typical  form  in  which  the 
diagnosis  is  more  or  less  difficult.  The  confervoid  growth  of  sprue,  when 
occurring  upon  the  fauces,  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  false  membrane 
of  diphtheria,  but  the  error  of  mistaking  one  for  the  other  in  cases  which 
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I  have  met,  lias  been  due  to  hasty  and  careless  examination  rather  than 
to  any  real  difficulty  in  the  discrimination.  The  peculiar  product  of  sprue 
has  but  little  depth  and  coherence,  and  is  readily  detaclied  without  injury 
to  the  mucous  membrane  or  its  vessels.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  the  tliffcr- 
ential  diagnosis  can  be  readily  made  by  the  microscope. 

Follicular  pharyngitis,  like  diphtheria,  commences  with  sharp  fever, 
which,  however,  is  ephemeral,  and  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  round 
white  masses  in  the  site  of  the  follicles,  usually  over  the  tonsils  only. 
These  masses  do  not  occiu*  in  patches,  like  those  of  diphtheria,  except 
when  two  or  three  are  in  close  proximity  and  unite,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  sufficient  number  are  discrete  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  Follicular  pha- 
ryngitis often  occurs  in  several  members  of  a  family  at  the  same  time,  in- 
volves no  danger,  and  is  quickly  cured. 

The  diagnosis  of  diphtheritic  from  membranous  laryngitis  is  often  diffi- 
cult. Diphtheritic  laryngitis  is  usually  accompanied  by  more  tumefaction 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  and  more  discliarge  from  the  nostrils. 
Moreover  the  laryngitis  is  often  secondary  in  ix)int  of  time  to  the  pharyn- 
gitis, eo  that  in  the  first  day  of  the  former  we  observe  so  much  fauciid 
inflammation,  that  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  predominates ;  whereas  in 
true  croup  the  laryngitis  precedes  and  predominates. 

Often  the  diagnosis  is  made  clear  by  the  history.  Thus  a  boy,  aged 
two  years  and  ten  months,  died  of  acute  laryngo-tracheitis,  lasting 
about  four  days,  lie  lived  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  the  houses 
were  scattered,  and  where  there  had  been  no  recent  diphtheria.  TliC 
case  commenced  with  hoarseness,  which  gradually  increased  to  a  fatal 
obstruction  in  the  air-passages,  without  any  pseudo-membrane  upon  the 
fauces  or  upon  any  other  visible  part.  This  case  seemed  to  be  identical 
with  the  true  croup  with  which  we  were  familiar  before  the  occurrence  of 
diphtheria  in  New  York ;  and  yet  it  was  diphtheritic,  for  two  or  three 
days  after  the  death  of  the  child,  the  two  young  women  who  nursed  him 
were  affected  with  severe  diphtheritic  pharyngitis  with  the  characteristic 
pseudo-membrane. 

Sometimes  the  occurrence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  with  or  without 
fibrinous  casts,  aids  in  establishing  the  diagnosis,  for  it  is  more  common 
in  diphtheria  than  in  croup.  It  is  evident,  from  the  above  facts,  that  the 
diagnosis  of  diphtheritic  from  membranous  croup,  though  easy  in  tyi»ical 
cases,  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  at  the  bedside  in  certain  cases,  especially 
when  there  is  little  or  no  exudation  upon  the  fauces. 

Prognosis. — No  infectious  disease  presents  greater  diffi3rences  in  type 
or  severity.  In  mild  epidemics,  with  moderate  fever,  slight  faucial  swell- 
ing, and  little  extent  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  a  large  majority  recover, 
•nd  would  recover  even  without  treatment.  Uncertainty  of  prognosis,  of 
which  even  physicians  of  ample  experience  complain,  is  largely  duo  to 
the  fact  that  diphtheria  terminates  fatally  in  several  distinct  ways.    Hence, 
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while  the  patient  may  be  secure  as  regards  the  more  manifest  and  common 
conditions  of  danger,  so  as  to  justify  a  favonible  prognosis  in  the  opinion 
of  the  physician  who  attends  him,  the  fatal  result  may  suddenly  occur 
from  some  unseen  and  unsuspected  cause. 

Death  in  diphtheria  may  result  from — 

Ist.  Diphtiieritic  blood-poisoning. 

2d.  Probably,  also,  from  septic  blood-poisoning  produced  by  absorption 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  decomposing  pseudo-membrane.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguisli  the  constitutional  eflects  of  sepsis  from  those  pro- 
duced by  the  diphtiieritic  poison.  Septic  poisoning  is  obviously  most 
apt  to  occur  in  those  cases  in  which  the  pseudo-membrane  is  extensive, 
and  deeply  imbedded,  and  its  decomposition  attended  by  an  offensive 
effluvium.  Cervical  cellulitis,  and  adenitis,  which,  when  severe,  cause  very 
considerable  swelling  of  tlie  neck,  appear  to  be  often,  if  not  usually,  due  to 
septic  absorption  from  the  faucial  surface,  the  inflammation  extending 
from  the  absorbents  to  the  glands  and  connective  tissue.  Considerable 
tumefaction  of  the  neck,  thei*efore,  seldom  occurs  in  diphtheria  or  scarlet 
fever,  without  manifest  symptoms  of  toxaemia,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  its  presence. 

3d.  Obstructive  laryngitis. 

4th.  Ura3mia. 

5th.  Sudden  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  either  from  the  anaemia,  and 
general  feebleness,  from  granulo-fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  heart,  which  is  liable  to  occur  in  all  infectious  diseases  of  a  malig- 
nant type,  or  from  antc-mort«m  heart  clots. 

Gth.  Suddenly  develojicd  passive  congestion  and  oedema  of  the  lungs, 
probably  due  to  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  or  to  paralysis  of  the  res- 
piratory muscles.  I  have  known  death  to  occur  apparently  from  this  cause 
during  the  period  of  supposed  convalescence,  and  when  the  visits  of  the 
physician  had  been  discontinued.  Thus  in  a  case  in  my  practice,  symp- 
toms of  (cdema  pulmonum  (moist  rales  in  both  sides  of  the  chest,  and  em- 
barrassed breathing)  suddenly  occurred  nearly  one  month  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  faucial  pseudo-membrane  and  inflammation.  The  urine, 
which  had  contained  considerable  albumen  during  the  active  period  of  the 
malady,  had  for  some  time  shown  no  trace,  or  but  slight  trace  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  the  proper  tests.  By  active  stimulation  these  symptoms  entirely 
disappeared  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  heart's  action  seemed  normal,  unless 
a  little  weakened.  On  the  following  day  the  same  symptoms  reappeared, 
and  death  occurred  before  1  was  able  to  reach  the  house. 

That  physician  obviously  is  least  apt  to  err  in  prognosis,  who  recognizes 
the  fact  that  patients  are  liable  to  perish  in  any  of  these  different  ways, 
and  carefully  examines  in  reference  to  all  the  conditions  which  involve 
danger.  Many  physicians,  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe,  are 
remiss  in  not  examining  more  frequently  the  urine  of  diphtheritic  patients. 
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for  there  is  often  a  large  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine  in  diphtheria, 
indicating  a  poisonous  quantity  of  urea  in  the  blood,  nnd  yet  the  appear- 
ance of  the  urine  to  the  naked  eye  is  probably  normal. 

Among  the  symptoms  which  render   the  prognosis  unfavorable  are, 
repugnance  to  food,  vomiting,  pallor  of  countenance,  with   progressive 
weakness  and  emaciation  from  the  blood-poisoning ;  a  large  amount  of 
albumen  with  casts  in  the  urine,  showing  unemia,  to  which  the  vomiting 
is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  attributable  ;  a  free  discharge  from  the  nos- 
trils, or  occlusion  of  them  by  inflammatory  thickening,  and  exudation, 
showing  that  a  considenible  portion  of  the  Scheiderian  membrane  is  in- 
volved, hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils  or  fauces,  and  obstructed  respiration. 
In  diphtheritic  laryngitis,  attended  by  obstructed  respiration,  a  large  ma- 
jority have  thus  far  died,  whether  treated  by  the  most  approved  inhala- 
tions or  by  tracheotomy.     One,  at  least,  of  the  above  symptoms  has  been 
present  in  most  of  the  fatal  cases  which  I  have  observed. 

Treatment. — It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  so  little  agreement  in  the 
profession  in  regard  to  the  medicinal  treatment  of  di{)htheria,  since   this 
disease  has  now  been  under  almost  constant  observation  during  the  hist 
twenty  years  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  country,  and  many  epidemics 
have  been  clpsely  observed  and  reported  by  intelligent  physicians  in  the 
rand  districts.     The  wide  discrepancy,  which  exists  in  reference  to  the 
proper  therapeutic  measures,  receives  partial  explanation  from  the  fact  of 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  diphtheria  and  its  mode  of 
commencement,  but  is  more  due  to  the  fact  that  statistics  of  its  treatment 
afford  very  unreliable,  and  often  conflicting  data  by  which  to  determine 
the  proper  medicinal  agents.     For  scarcely  any  other  disease  presents 
such  a  diversity  in  type  as  diphtheria,  from  cjises  so  mild,  that  nearly  all 
recover,  whatever  the  measures  employed,  to  those  so  severe,  that  a  large 
proportion  die  under  the  best  possible  treatment.     And  this  difference  in 
type  may  be  observed  in  cases  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  a  great  city 
like  New  York,  or  even  in  the  cases,  which  two  physicians,  practising 
near  each  other,  may  be  called  upon  to  treat.     Hence,  one  physician  re- 
commends with  confidence  a  medicine  or  mode  of  treatment,  as  eminently 
sQCcessful  in  his  hands,  which  another  physician  of  equal  experience  speaks 
disparagingly  of.     The  theory  relating  to  diphtheria  which,  in  my  opinion, 
has  of  late  years  done  the  most  harm,  is  that  which   attributes  it  to  low 
vegetable  organisms,  visible  under  the  microscope,  which  alight  upon  one 
of  the  exposed  surfaces,  usually  the  fauces,  where  they  excite  local  inflam- 
matory action,  and  if  not  promptly  destroyed,  are  apt  to  j)enetrate  the 
tissues,  enter  the  blood,  and  establish  a  constitutional  disease.    Acceptance 
of  this  theory  evidently  leads  to  the  employment  of  parasiticide  medicines, 
the  so-called  antiseptics,  or  an ti -ferments,  externally  and  internally,  to 
arrest  and  destroy  the  vegetable  growth,  their  local  use  sufficing,  according 
to  the  theory',  in  the  early  stage,  when  these  organisms  have  passed  no 
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furllu'r  ili»n  ilic  surface,  liul  (lieir  iiilerriikl  use  being  rcqiiiird  in  ailditioa 
if  the  malady  have  continiied  longer,  and  the  disease  have  become  genefi 
Hence,  in  proportion  as  this  doctrine  came  in  vogue,  carbolic  acid,  i 
preparatioriB.  bromine,  the  Bulphiles,  pbenic  acid,  And,  as  the  best  rcpi 
sentativc  of  this  class  of  medicines,  and  most  powerful  antiseptic,  salici 
acid,  attnined  nt  unce  promioence  as  the  agents  which  would  be  i 
likelf  to  cure  diphtheria,  by  destroying  the  cause.     A  solution  of  bromilj 
and  bromide  of  potassium,  having  been  used,  with  apparent  good  results,  i™ 
the  antiseptic  surgery  of  the  army  during  the  late  war,  lias  obtained  under 
the  influence  of  this  theory  some  reputation  in  New  York  as  a  remedy  for 
diphtheria  employed  externally  and  internally,  and  without  tbe  aid  of 
other  therapeutic  agents.     A  certain  number  of  drop  are  a<Iminislered 
internally  every  hour,  or  second 
medicine  undiluted,  or  with  less  d 
brush  at  regular  intervals. 

But  experience,  if  sufficiently  e 
tics,  and,  according  to  my  observations,  i 


.  properly  diluted,  and  tbe  same 
II,  is  applied  to  the  fauces  with  a 


the  safe  guide  in  tlierapc 
temal  antiseptic  measures  liaij 
not  seemed  to  exert  any  marked  controlling  efl'ect  on  the  course  of  dip 
tberia. 

Thus  in  Case  IV.  related  above,  a  child  of  four  years  look,  almost  fro 
the  beginning  of  tbe  sickness,  a  mixture  of  poiassn  and  irnn  on  tl 
hour,  two  grains  of  quinine  on  the  second  hour,  and  three  grains  o 
cylic  acid  on  the  third  hour,  and  this  treatment  was  continued  night  a 
day  1  and  yet  this  child,  having  from  the  Hrst  taken  sixteen  grains  of  qui- 
nine, twenty-four  of  salicylic  acid,  besides  the  potash  and  iron  daily,  died 
after  eight  days  with  profound  blood  poisoning,  having  had  many  extrav^ 
sations  of  blood. 

This  case,  wliich  presented  the  ordinary  history  of  fatal  diphtheria,  d 
not  seem  to  be  materially  modified  by  tbe  internal  antiseptic  treatmeB 
It  would  apparently  have  done  as  well  without  it.  It  is  but  one  c 
though  an  average  example,  and  I  have  not  observed  any  other  in  w 
the  inlomal  use  of  antiseptics  seemed  U>  produce  a  curative  dfeut. 
knowledge,  however,  of  the  bromine  treatment  is  limited  to  tbe  four  o 
dren  of  one  family,  and  to  the  effects  of  its  use,  which  bave  been  report) 
to  me  by  otliera. 

The  theory  that  micrococci,  or  vegetable  monads,  are  the  specific  p 
ciple  of  diphtheria,  which  suggests  and  Justifies  the  antiseptic  treatment 
was  promulgated  to  tlie  profession  by  those  who  had  seen  less  of  dipt 
theria  than  many  others,  but  had  Kcalously  used  the  microscope. 
opinion,  based  on  micrtwcopic  examinations  and  experiments,  plai) 
because  having  the  appearance  of  scientific  exactness,  was  widely  receivt 
And  since,  iiccording  to  this  theory,  diphtheria  is  at  first  localized  at  t 
point  upon  the  surface  where  the  micrococci  are  received,  this  opinion,! 
ftir  as  it  was  accepted,  evidently  led  to  the  early  e 
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the  local  ailment,  and  indifference  as  regards  constitutional  measures.     It 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  profession  have  been  led  by  theories  to 
regard  the  local  treatment  of  diphtheria  as  of  prime  irajwrtance,  especially 
during  the  first  st^ige  of  the  malady.     Twenty  to  thirty  years  ago,  when 
Ti-ousseau  was  making  his  observations  on  diphtheria,  and  his  views  had 
great  weight  with  the  profession  in  both  continents,  it  was  believed  that 
those  blood  diseases,  which  wore  communicated  by  inoculation,  were  at 
first  local,  even  after  the  specific  inflammation  had  apjKiared  at  the  |>oint 
of  inoculation.     Syphilis,  for  example,  could  be  cured,  it  was  thought,  by 
proper  applications  to  the  specific  eruption,  if  made  within  a  certain  number 
of  days,  and  before  the  poison  had  entered  the  blood.     In  the  same  way  it 
was  believed  that  diphtheria  is  commonly  received  by  inoculation,  as  it 
confessedly  sometimes  is,  and  could  be  cured  by  early  applied  lociil  meas- 
ures.    Hence  Trousseau  recommended  to  attack  the  pseudo-membrane, 
with  what  he  designates  "  savage  energy."     After  a  time  it  began  to  be 
believed  that  the  acute  infectious  diseases  are  already  constitutional,  al- 
though contracted  by  inoculation,  when  tlie  specific  eruption  or  lesion  has 
appeared  upon  the  surface,  and  that  therefore  no  local  treatment  can  pre- 
vent blood  contamination,  since  it  is  already  present.      Now,  when  this 
opinion  was  received  generally  by  the  profession,  and  diphtheria  began  to 
be  regarded  as  a  constitutional  malady,  in  its  inception,  as  much  as  scarlet 
fever  or  measles,  the  promulgation  of  the  bacterian  theory  exerted  a  retro- 
grade influence,  so  that  it  seemed  for  a  time,  as  if  the  old  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  the  age  of  Bretonneau,  and  Trousseau,  would  be  restored.     At 
this  time  there  appeared  in  our  language  the  exhaustive  Volumes  of  Ziems- 
sen's  Encyclojxidia,  containing  the  cream  of  German  medical  literature, 
and  as  German  physicists  are  most  patient  and  exhaustive  investigators, 
these  volumes  occupied  the  centres  of  our  private  libraries,  and  were  pointed 
out  as  the  means,  which  would  be  likely  to  elevate  the  profession  of  this 
country  to  a  higher  standard  of  medical  knowledge.     The  treatise  on  diph- 
theria contained  in  this  encyclopedia,  the  most  minute  of  any  on  this  subject 
in  the  English  language,  was  eagerly  sought  for  and  read,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  harm  done.     The  writer  of  this  treatise  is  fully  committed  to 
the  bacterian  theory,  and  the  section  relating  to  treatment  begins  thus  : 
**In  diphtheria  we  have  to  deal  at  first  with  an  infection,  which  is  local- 
ized, and  afterwards  with  a  general  disease  resulting  from  this,  out  of  which 
may  ultimately  be  developed  still  a  later  affection  of  various  organs,"  and 
he  discusses  first  the  local  treatment,  as  of  paramount  importance,  and 
secondly,  the  general  treatment.     It  was  a  great  misfortune,  that  a  treatise 
like  that  by  Sann6  had  not  appeared  in  place  of  the  one  published.     But 
the  mischief  was  done,  the  brush  and  inhalations  were  made  the  potent 
inistrument  of  cure,  and  constitutional  remedies  held  the  second  place,  and 
were  believed  to  be  unnecessary,  except  when  local  treatment  had  failed 
to  destroy  the  micrococci,  and'  the  second  stage,  or  that  of  genei-al  infec- 
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tion  hiid  aiTJveil.     For  a  tlniQ  iliifl  lliL'ory  liiifl  had  its  iiiHu 
tire,  but  unplpasani  experiences  bave  taiight,  and  are  [eaching  ]iliysicia> 
llmt  local  measures,  however  early  and  [>ers«veringly  employed,  do  i 
protect  llie  system  from  the  diphtheritic  poison,  do  not  prevent  the  o 
rence  ofunmislnkable  symptoms  of  general  infection  in  all  casMof  ag 
type.     Whatever  the  theory,  experience  gradually  eeiublislies  the  fact,! 
the  minils  of  all  obeerving  phyi^icians,  that  constitutional  Irealment  ii 
paramount  importance  in  diphtheria,  as  it  is  in  that  other  maWty,  wliitil 
in  my  opinion,  is  most  nearly  nkin  to  it,  namely,  scarlet  fever, 
when  the  danger  is  locnted  in  the  larynx. 

Since  December,  ltl75,  1  have  examtneil  miimtelj",  and  pre 
records  of,  104  cases  of  primary  diphtheria,  occurring  either  in  my  prin 
practice,  or  seen  by  me  in  consultation,  besides  observing  cases,  and  i 
nessing  nutopsiM  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  -where  diphthet 
was  endemic  nearly  two  years.  From  these  observations,  as  well  a 
what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  other  physicians,  1  am  persuaded  thi 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  treatment,  constitutional  and  local,  of  diplither 
it  is  necessary  that  the  physician  should  accept  the  following  proposi- 

Ist.  The  specific  principle  of  diphtheria,  in  all  probability,  enters 
blood,  in  ordinary  cases,  through  the  lungs ;  and  nfler  an  incubative  peril 
which  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  seven  or  eight  days,  produces  tho  syi 
toms  which  characterize  the  disea>te. 

2d.  Facts  do  not  justify  the  belief  that  the  system  can  be  protected 
nntiscptie  or  preservative  medicines  administered  internally,     A  qnaiil 
of  this  kind  of  medicine,  introduced  inl«  the  system,  sufficient 
the  blood  and  tissues  from  the  action  of  the  diphtheritic  vl 
there  is  every  reason  to  think,  be  so  lai^e  as  to  arrest  molecular  acl 
and  therefore  the  functions  of  organs,  and  occasion  death. 

3d.  There  is  no  known  antidote  for  diphtheria,  in  the  sense  In  whl 
quinia  is  an  antidote  for  malarial  diseases,  and  no  more  probability 
such  an  antidote  will  Iw  discovered  than  for  scarlet  fever  or  typhoid  fei 

4th.  Diphtheria,  like  erysipelas,  has  no  fixed  duration.     It  may  eeasv 
in  two  or  three  days,  or  continue  as  many  weeks;  hut  the  speciRc  poison 
acts  with  more  intensity  in  the  commencement  than  subsequently,  and  hd 
energy  gradually  abates.     Hence,  diphtheritic  inflammation,  which  ai 
in  the  b<'ginning  of  diphtheria,  as  laryngitis,  is  more  severe  and  dftngei 
than  when  the  midady  has  continued  a  few  days. 

5th.  The  indication  of  treatment  is  to  sustain  the  patient  by  the 
nutritious  diet,  by  tonics,  and  stimulants;  and  to  employ  other  meaa 
general  and  local,  as  adjuvants,  to  meet  special  indications  which 
Arise.  The  rules  of  treatment  appropriate  for  scarlet  fever,  apply  for  the 
most  port  to  diphtheria.  Local  treHtmenl  of  the  inflummations  should  b« 
anirniHling,  and  designed  to  prevent   putrefactive  changes,  and  s^lk 
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poisoning.  Irritating  applications  which  produce  pain  lasting  more  than 
a  few  minutes,  or  which  increase  the  area  or  degree  of  redness,  are  apt  to 
do  harm,  and  increase  the  extent  and  thickness  of  the  pseudo-membrane. 

General  Treatment This  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  the 

three  heads,  food,  stimulants,  and  tonics.     All  physicians  of  exi)erience 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  use  of  the  most  nutritious  and  easily 
digested  food,  and  the  preservation  of  the  appetite — for  the  safety  of  the 
patient  requires  that  he  should  retain,  as  far  as  possible,  his  flesh  and 
strength.     The  more  nutritious  and  easily  digested  the  food,  given  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  with  the  appetite  preserved,  the  less,  obviously,  the  danger 
of  the  fatal  prostration,  which  so  frequently  occurs  suddenly  and  unex[)ect- 
edly  in  grave  cases.     Beef-tea,  or  the  expressed  juice  of  meat,  milk  with 
farinaceous  food,  etc.,  should  be  administered  every  two  or  three  iiours,  or 
to  the  full  extent,  without  overtaxing  digestion.     Failure  of  the  appetite, 
and  refusal  to  take  food,  are  justly  regarded  as  very  unfavorable  signs. 
One  objection  to  the  use  of  the  brush,  instead  of  spraying  the  fauces,  with 
the  atomizer,  is  that  it  is  more  apt  to  provoke  vomiting,  by  which  nutri- 
ment, that  is  so  much  required,  is  lost.     In  malignant  cases  of  diphtheria, 
as  in  scarlet  fever  of  a  similar  type,  patients  are  sometimes  allowed  to 
slumber  too  long  without  nutriment.     It  is  the  slumber  of  toxaemia,  and 
should  be  interrupted  at  stated  times,  in  order  to  give  the  food. 

Stimulants. — M.  Sanne,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  diphtheria,  says : 
^^De  tons  les  antiseptiques  donnes  k  Tinterieur,  Talcool  est  de  beaucoup  le 
plus  sur.  Plus  I'infection  est  prononce,  plus  il  faut  insister  sur  les  com- 
poses alcooliques."  He  states  that  Bricheteau  reports  the  history  of  a 
patient,  who  took  daily,  during  the  diphtheria,  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  the 
wine  of  Bordeaux,  witiiout  the  least  symptom  of  intoxication  or  headache. 
A  somewhat  similar  case  was  reported  to  me,  in  which  nearly  a  bottle  of 
brandy  was  given  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  without  any  ill  effect, 
and  an  apparent  good  result  on  tlie  general  course  of  the  disease.  The 
same  rule  holds  true  in  diphtheria  as  in  other  acute  infectious  maladies, 
that  while  mild  cases  do  well  without  alcoholic  stimulants,  they  are  re- 
quired in  cases  of  a  severe  type,  and  should  be  administered  in  large  and 
frequent  doses,  whenever  pallor  and  loss  of  appetite,  or  of  strength  and 
flesh,  indicate  danger  from  the  diphtheritic  or  septic  infection.  It  matters 
little  how  thestimulant  is  administered,  whether  milk-punch  or  wine-whey, 
provided  that  the  pro|)er  quantity  is  employed.^ 


'  Dr.  E.  N.  Chapman,  of  Brooklyn,  a  physician  of  large  experience,  considers 
alcohol  almost  a  specific  for  diphtheria.  I  l>elieve,  from  my  observations,  that,  if 
giv«»n  early  and  frequently  in  grave  cases,  as,  for  example  one  teaspoonful  every 
half  hour  of  brandy  or  Bourbon  whiskey,  it  does  have  a  tendency  to  render  the 
disva^e  more  tractable,  and  that  it  therefore  affords  important  aid  in  saving  the 
patient's  life,  and  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  it  is  as  nearly  a  specific  as  any  other 
agent.  But  to  be  instrumental  in  saving  life  in  malignant  cases,  it  must  be  given 
17 
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Of  the  vegetable  tonics,  cinchona,  or  its  important  alkaloid  principle, 
quinia,  is  more  commonly  employed  than  any  other  medicine,  and  there  is 
probably  none  which  answers  the  purpose  better.  The  compound  tincture 
of  cinchona,  and  the  fluid  extract,  have  been  used  and  recommended  by 
physicians  of  experience ;  but  quinia  is  more  conveniently  employed,  and 
is  regarded  by  a  large  proportion  of  physicians  as  the  most  useful  of  all 
therapeutic  agents  in  the  treatment  of  this  malady.  But  there  is  great 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  quantity  which  is  required  each  day, 
and  the  size  and  frequency  of  the  doses.  It  is  sometimes  administei^ed  in 
small  doses,  as  one  grain  every  three  or  four  hours,  for  its  supposed  tonic 
effect ;  and  again  in  doses  sufficiently  large  to  produce  an  antipyretic  effect, 
as  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  per  day.  It  is  prescibed  by  some  physi- 
cians in  two  or  three  large  doses  per  diem,  as  ten-  or  fifteen -grain,  and 
by  others  in  small  and  frequent  doses.  That  quinia  does  not  exert  any 
special  or  peculiar  action  in  diphtheria,  and  is  beneficial  in  the  same  way, 
and  no  further  than  in  other  acute  infectious  diseases,  is,  I  think,  generally 
admitted  by  the  profession  ;  for  large  dose^  do  not  exert  that  controlling 
effect,  which  we  would  expect  from  a  specific,  as  is  shown  by  cases  like 
the  following,  which  are  not  infrequent,  during  severe  epidemics : — 

C,  aged  four  years,  male,  was  examined  by  me  in  consultation,  on 
February  10th,  1876.  I  learned  that  he  had  apparently  contracted  diph- 
theria from  the  escape  of  sewer-gas  through  a  defective  trap  in  the  little 
room  where  he  slept,  and  that  the  diseiise  began  after  midday  on  February 
6th,  with  fever.  At  10  P.M.  of  the  same  day,  when  visited  by  the  family 
physician,  the  temperature  was  103^,  and  the  fauces  were  red,  but  without 
any  pseudo-membrane.  Four  grains  of  quinia  were  ordered  to  be  given 
every  two  hours,  and  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  with 
two  grains  of  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  to  be  give  three  times  hourly.  On 
the  7th  the  exudation  covered  both  tonsils  and  the  half  arches ;  tempera- 
ture 102^°  ;  evening,  temperature  100° ;  pulse  128.  8th.  Is  playful ;  pulse 
100 ;  has  slight  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands ;  evening,  some  extension 
upward  of  the  pseudo-membrane  ;  has  vomiting.  9th.  Pulse  144;  vomits 
often.  10th.  At  3  P.M.  began  to  grow  worse ;  pharynx  and  nostrils 
covered  with  the  exudation. 


boldly  from  the  start.  If  thcro  is  marked  diphtheritic  toxaemia,  when  its  use  is 
commenced  it  will  not  save  life^  but  it  may  prolong  it.  Although  an  advocate  of 
the  liberal  use  of  alcohol  I  cannot  regard  this  agent  as  a  specific.  When  I  com- 
menced serving  in  the  N.  Y.  Foundling  Asylnm  in  May,  1878,  the  quarantine  wards 
contained  four  children,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  five  years,  who  had  been 
sick  a  few  days  with  severe  diphtheria,  and  it  was  evident  at  a  glance  that  they 
must  soon  perish  with  the  ordinary  mild  sustaining  treatment.  Quinine,  iron,  the 
most  nutritious  food,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  alcoholic  stimulants  were  being 
given,  and  we  determined  to  increase  the  Bourbon  whiskey  to  one  teaspoonful 
every  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  day  and  night.  Nevertheless,  whatever  the  result 
might  have  been  with  the  earlier  commencement  of  this  treatment,  the  blood  poi- 
soning was  now  too  profound,  and  one  after  the  other  died. 
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It  was  impossible,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  to  obtain  any  of  the  patient's 
nrine  for  examination,  and  death  occurred  a  few  hours  afterwards  from  the 
toxaemia.  Forty-eight  grains  of  quinia  daily,  administered  from  the  first 
day,  had  no  appreciable  effect  in  staying  the  fatal  progress  of  tlie  malady, 
had  no  such  effect  as  would  be  likely  to  follow,  were  its  action  specific  or 
antidotal.  But  there  are  two  advantages  from  the  quinia  treatment,  wliich 
explain  the  confidence  reposed  in  it  by  the  profession  :  1st.  It  has  an  anti- 
pyretic effect  in  doses  of  fi-om  three  to  five,  or  more,  grains.  2d.  In  mode- 
rate doses  it  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  tonics.  But  high  febrile  movement, 
requiring  an  antipyretic,  I  have  seldom  observed  in  diphtheria,  except  in 
the  first  forty-eight  hours ;  and  if,  during  this  time,  the  febrile  movement 
be  such  that  an  antipyretic  is  required,  quinia  in  the  larger  doses  is  pre- 
ferable, in  my  opinion,  to  any  other  remedy.  In  its  subsequent  use, 
namely,  as  a  tonic,  two  grains  may  be  administered  every  two  to  four 
hours.  But  other  bitter  mixtures,  which  have  been  found  to  l)e  the  most 
useful  tonics  in  general  practice,  perhaps  would  meet  the  indication  nearly 
or  quite  as  well. 

There  is  the  same  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  use  of  iron,  as 
to  the  use  of  quinia.     Some  prescribe  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron, 

as  the  sole  remedy  in  large  and  frequent  doses,  and  others  in  smaller  doses, 

as  an  adjuvant  to  the  vegetable  tonic. 

Tlie  internal  treatment  which  I  have  found  most  satisfactory  for  a  child 

of  five  years  is  the  following : — 

3*  Quinise.  sulphat.  ^ss  ; 

£lix.  adjuvantis  (Caswell  and  Hazard's), 
Vel  olix.  tarax.  comp.,  5ij.     Misce. 
Give  one  teaspoonfnl  every  two  to  four  hours ;  and  hourly,  between,  one  tea- 
spoonfal  of  the  following  : — 

3«  Tine,  ferri  chloridi,  Jij ; 
Potas.  chlorat.,  Jij ; 
Syr.  simpHo.,  ^iv,     Misce. 

The  tonic  effect  of  the  iron  is  not  impaired  by  the  chlorate  of  potassa, 
the  latter  being  added  to  the  mixture,  on  account  of  its  local  action  on 
the  inflamed  surface. 

The  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  alone,  or  in  combination  with  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia,  may  be  given  in  two-grain  doses,  dissolved  in  simple 
synip,  in  place  of  the  above  mixture,  when  the  inflammation  of  the  fauces 
has  considerably  abated  or  is  moderate.  If  the  patient  improve,  and  the 
disease  begins  to  decline,  the  intervals  between  the  doses  maybe  lengthened, 
but  the  tonic  should  not  be  entirely  discontinued,  until  the  patient  is  far 
advanced  in  recovery,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  sequelae,  which  take 
their  origin  in  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood. 

Local  Treatment. — It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  purpose  for 
which  local  measures  should  be  employed,  as  stated  above.     It  is  to  reduce 
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the  infinmmation  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  destroy  the  diphtheritic  poi- 
son, and  conta<2cious  properties  in  the  pseudo-membrane,  and  to  destroy  the 
septic  poison,  and  prevent  its  absorption,  if  any  forms.  Forcible  removal 
of  the  pseudo-membrane,  irritating  applications,  the  use  of  a  sponge  or 
other  rough  instrument,  for  making  the  applications,  should  be  avoided  as 
likely  to  do  harm.  The  applications  should  be  made  either  with  a  large 
camel's-hair  pencil,  or,  better  for  most  of  the  mixtures  employed,  with  the 
atomizer.  The  hand  atomizer,  like  Richardson's  hard  rubber,  which  is  of 
simple  construction,  while  it  carries  a  heavy  spniy  from  the  curved  tube, 
which  is  introduced  over  the  tongue,  is  very  useful,  but  the  use  of  the 
steam  atomizer  is  more  convenient,  and  is  preferable  in  severe  cases. 
The  following  mixtures  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  with  the  atomizer : — 

1.  ^.  Acid,  salicylic,  388  ; 

Olycerinap,  ^ij  ; 

Aq.  calcis,  Jviij.     Misce. 

2.  ]$.  Acid,  carbolic,  gtt.  xxxij  ; 

GlycerinaB,  gij  ; 

Aq.  calcis,  a^vj.     Misce. 

3.  ^.  Acid,  carbolic,  gtt.  xxxij  ; 

Potas.  chlorat.,  giij  ; 
GlycerinsB,  giij ; 
Aquie,  ,^v.     Miscti. 

Half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  compressions  of  the  bulb  of  the  hand  atomizer 
cover  the  surface  of  the  throat  more  effectually  with  the  liquid  than  can 
be  done  by  several  applications  of  the  brush,  and  it  is  usually  not  drea<led 
by  the  patient.  Diminution  of  size  of  the  pseudo-membrane  under  the 
use  of  the  spray  is  a  favorable  sign,  but  if  it  do  not  diminish,  its  presence 
can  do  little  harm,  provided  that  it  is  projHjrly  disinfected. 

In  most  cases  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  fauces  the  spray  suf- 
fices for  local  treatment,  but  the  following  mixture,  applied  by  a  large 
camePs-hair  pencil,  is  also  very  effectual,  immediately  converting  the 
pseudo-membrane  into  an  inert  mass,  and  putting  a  stop  to  all  movements 
of  the  bacteria  which  swarm  in  it,  as  I  have  observed  under  the  micro- 
scope : — 

5.  Acid,  carbolic,  gtt.  viij  ; 

Liq.  Icrri  subsulphat.,  JiJ-iij  ; 
Glycerinae,  Jj.     Mi8ce. 

This  may  be  used  two  or  three  times  daily,  between  the  spraying,  or 
oftener  without  the  spraying.  It  is  not  irritating  (such  an  effect  would 
condemn  it),  but  it  is  dreaded  by  most  children,  on  account,  of  the  unplea- 
sant **  puckering,"  which  it  produces. 

That  form  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  which  most  imperatively  re- 
quires local  treatment,  and  in  which  local  measures  are  of  more  importance 
than  the  constitutional,  is  obviously  the  laryngitis.  Catarrhal  laryngitis 
sometimes  occurs  in  diphtheria,  as  1  have  occasionally  observed  in  the 
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dead-house,  without  producing  any  marked  symptoms,  but  the  pseudo- 
membranous laryngitis  of  diphtheria  is  also  common,  and,  as  all  know. 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  disease. 

Diphtheritic  Croup. 

Of  the  104cAsesof  primary  diphtheria,  which  I  have  alluded  to  above, 
as  having  been  seen  by  me  in  family  practice,  since  December  1,  1875, 
and  notes  of  which  I  have  [ireserved,  in   twenty-five  the  predominant 
inflammation  was  pseudo-mcjmbranous  laryngitis.     Cases  in  which  there 
was  some  huskiness  or  hoarseness  of  voice,  but  no  obstruction  in   the 
resi)iration,  were    not  included  in   this  nural)cr.      Of  these   twenty-five 
cases,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  presence 
of  a  larj'ngeal  pseudo-membrane,  nine  recovered,  two  by  tracheotomy, 
and  seven  by  the  inhalation  of  the  spray.     Of  the  sixteen  who  died, 
U|)on  two  tracheotomy  was   performed,   wliile    the   others  were    treated 
by  the  spray.     It  will  be  admitted,  I   think,   that  recovery  of  nine   in 
twenty-five  cases  was   an  exceptionally  good  result,  and  wjvs   probably 
in  part  due  to  mihlness  in  the  type  of  diphtheria,  during  a  portion  of  the 
tlmo,  in  which  these  cases  occurred,  for  if  the  type  is  severe  the  exudation 
IS  more  abundant,  and  the  exudative  process  continues  longtT.     But  those 
vho  observe  carefully  tlie  effects  of  the  spray  (lime-water  being  used  in 
the  Htomizer,  as  tlie  most  powerful  solvent  which  can  be  safely  employed), 
must  admit  that  it  is  the  most  etfectual  agent  at  our  command,  for  treat- 
ing this  very  fatal  affection.    The  following  cases  may  be  cited  as  examples, 
showing  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  spray  : — 

L,  net.  9  months,  iK^gan  to  have  croupy  cough  on  February  IGth,  1877, 
but  it  was  slight  at  first,  so  iis  to  attract  little  attention.  Gradually  this 
symptom  became  worse,  and  on  the  19th  I  was  asked  to  see  her.  At  this 
time  both  inspinition  and  expiration  were  noisy,  the  cough  frequent  and 
croupy,  the  t<?mperature  101°,  and  the  fauces  rtul,  but  without  any  pseudo- 
membrane  upon  them.  In  addition  to  the  internal  treatment,  the  above 
No.  2  mixture  was  ordered  to  be  used  every  half  hour  to  every  hour.  On 
the  22d  small  patches  of  pseudo-membrane  were  observed  upon  the  fauces, 
the  noisy  respiration  and  croupy  cough  remained  with  little  change,  and 
the  liame  treatment  was  continued. 

Uth,  Symptoms  worse ;  temj:»erature  103°  ;  respiration  still  more  em- 
barrassed, and  the  sternum  is  depressed  in  ejich  respiration.  Evening, 
tem|)erature  101°  ;  respiration  40  ;  pulse  13G  ;  urine  scanty,  none  of  which 
am  be  collected  for  examination.  The  steam  atomizer  is  to-day  substi- 
tuted for  the  hand  atomizer,  and  its  constant  use  directed. 

25M.  No  lividity  of  fingers  or  lips,  but  very  great  dyspnoea ;  struggles 
for  breath  at  times,  with  a  wild  expression  of  the  eyes ;  respiration  40 ; 
pulse  164;  temperature  103°.  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  it  did  seem 
thl  the  child  would  die  before  morning,  and  I  greatly  regretted  tliat 
tracheotomy  had  not  been  performed,  and  would  then  have  prepared  for  it, 
except  for  the  opposition  of  the  family.  The  No.  1  mixture  was  now 
iobtftituted  for  the  No.  2,  and  used  without  intermission. 
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26M.  Respiration  48,  its  character  as  before,  but  the  mother  states  that 
the  cough  is  somewliat  looser;  temperature  103^'-^.  The  membranous 
exudation  has  disappeared  from  the  fauces.  From  this  time  theixj  was 
gradual  improvement,  and  in  a  few  days  the  child  was  out  of  danpjer. 

In  the  same  month  in  which  tlie  above  case  occurred,  diphtheritic 
laryngitis  appean^d  in  two  other  families  in  my  practice,  and  the  following 
histories  of  them  will  also  show  the  probable  good  effects  of  the  atomizer: — 

B.,  aet.  13  months,  began  to  be  croupy  on  February  14.  On  the  16th, 
when  visited  by  me,  there  were  small  isolated  j)atches  of  pseudo-membrane 
upon  the  fauces,  and  the  uvula  was  completely  covered  by  this  exudation. 
The  cough  was  croupy,  but  the  respiration  was  much  easier  than  in  the 
above  case,  and  there  was  much  less  hoarseness  of  voice.  The  No.  2 
mixture  was  used  every  half  hour  with  Delano's  hand  atomizer^  and  the 
symptoms,  which  never  showed  any  immediate  danger,  gradually  abated. 

B.,  a  girl,  a't.  4  years,  living  in  the  east  side  of  the  city,  began  to  be 
hoarse  on  February  14,  and  on  the  loth  the  dyspnoea  became  so  urgent, 
that  the  attending  physician  performed  tracheotomy.  A  cast  two  inches 
in  length,  circular,  and  evidently  extending  nearly  to  the  bifurcation,  was 
expectorated  from  the  opening,  after  which  the  respiration  was  easier. 
Her  temperature  was  constantly  under  100°.  A  few  days  after  the  ojie- 
ration,  symptoms  of  profound  blood  poisoning  occurred.  The  urine  was 
very  albuminous,  and  it  contained  casts.  The  edges  of  the  opening  into 
the  trachea  became  covered  with  the  diphtheritic  pellicle,  and  the  charac- 
istic  offensive  odor  was  observed.     Her  death  occurred  on  February  22. 

The  second  child,  a^t.  20  months,  began  to  be  hoarse  on  February  15, 
and  was  visited  by  myself  with  the  attending  physician  on  the  17th.  Her 
temperature  was  101°  ;  her  fauces  were  red,  but  with  only  small  patches 
of  exudation,  and  her  respiration  was  embarrassed  and  noisy,  so  as  to  l>e 
heard  in  the  adjoining  room.  AVe  prescribed,  in  addition  to  sustaining 
remedies,  the  constant  use  of  the  No.  1  mixture  through  the  steam  atomizer. 
Some  of  the  time  two  steam  atomizers  threw  the  spray  u|)on  the  face  of 
the  child.  It  was  obvious  within  a  day  or  two,  that  the  obstruction  within 
the  larynx  had  not  increiwed,  and  with  the  constant  use  of  the  instruments 
night  and  day  the  inflammation  gradually  abated,  and  the  life  of  the  child 
was  saved. 

These  cases  indicate,  in  my  opinion,  the  proper  course  of  treatment  in 
diphtheritic  laryngitis,  but  while  we  accord  to  local  measures  the  first 
place  in  the  role  of  therapeutic  agents  for  this  form  of  inflammation,  in. 
temal  treatment  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  suspended.  Even  mild  cases  of 
diphtheritic  laryngitis  may  end  fatally  by  systemic  infection  after  the  ob- 
struction in  the  larynx  is  removed  as  in  the  above  cjise,  in  which  trache- 
otomy was  performed,  although  the  temperature  during  the  period  of  the 
dyspnoea  had  been  constantly  under  100°. 

In  diphtheritic  croup  the  steam  atomizer,  which  produces  a  constant 
application  of  the  spray,  should  be  u^ed.  If  the  inflammation  do  not  be- 
gin to  yield,  and  death  seems  imminent,  tracheotomy  should  be  considered. 
During  an  epidemic  of  severe  type  it  will  not,  with  an  occasional  excep- 
tion, save  life,  but  when  the  type  is  mild  a  considerable  proportion  recover 
after  the  operation  with  judicious  subsequent  treatment.     When  the  tjpe 
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wfis  severe  in  New  York,  and  blood  poisoning  a  prominent  feature,  one 
of  our  surgeons  ojKjrated  about  forty  times  with  only  two  recoveries,  and 
the  exi)erience  of  others  wiis  about  the  same,  but  during  the  last  two  years, 
with  a  milder  type,  the  result  has  been  much  more  favorable.  Trache- 
otomy should  therefore  be  performed  as  a  last  resort  in  certain  cases. 

Unless  in  comparatively  rare  instances,  there  is  only  one  other  diphtheri- 
tic inflammation  which   requires  s|>ecial  treatment,  namely,  that  affecting 
the  Schneiderian  membrane.    This  membrane,  in  sensitiveness  and  liability 
to  irritation,  is  intermediate  between  the  conjunctiva  and  buccal  or  faucial 
membrane,  and,  therefore,  when  inflamed  it  requires  milder  applications 
than  such  as  are  appropriate  for  the  fauces.     Applications  suitable  for  the 
fauces,  would,  if  thrown  into  the  nostrils,  be  too  painful,  and  might  in- 
crease the  inflammation.     I  know  no  better  treatment  of  the  nostrils,  than 
to  inject  with  a  small  syringe  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  following 
mixture  every  third  or  fourth  hour.     It  should  be  used  at  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  with   the  head  thrown  back  and  tlie  eyes  covered  with  a 
cloth.     I  have  sometimes  employed  it  with  the  atomizer : — 

^.  Acid,  carbolic,  gtt.  xxiv  ; 
GljcerinsB,  JiJ  ; 
AqujB,  ^vj. 

Diphtheritic  paralysis  requires  the  use  of  strychnine  with  tonics.  I 
ordinarily  employ  the  elix.  piioaphat.  ferri,  qui,  et  strychniae  of  the  shops. 
Each  drachm  of  this  contains  gr.  j^\  of  strychnia,  and  by  dilution  with 
water  the  proper  dose  can  be  administered  to  a  child  of  any  age.  Thus, 
recently,  a  child  aged  six  years,  having  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx,  recovered  in  about  one  week,  by  the  use  of  one  drachm  of  this 
medicine  daily,  given  in  four  or  five  doses.  I  have  not  found  it  necessary, 
in  any  case  which  I  have  observed,  to  employ  electricity,  but  it  is  no 
doubt  useful  in  expediting  recovery,  espt^cially  if  the  paralysis  is  in  the 
limbfi.  The  anaemic  state  which  succeeds  diphtheria  requires  the  use  of 
iron  for  several  weeks. 

Preventive  Measures. — The  occurrence  of  diphtheria  in  a  family 
necessitates  the  prompt  removal  of  otiier  children  of  the  family  either  out 
of  the  bouse  or  to  a  distant  part  of  it,  and  the  disinfection  of  the  room, 
and  the  handkerchiefs,  and  other  linen,  and  spittoons  employed.  The 
diphtheritic  like  the  scarlatinous  virus  may  remain  for  weeks  or  months  in 
a  locality  or  ajmrtment.  In  East  Fifty-fifth  Street  two  families  resided 
in  a  brown-stone  house,  the  sanitary  condition  of  which  was  apparently 
good.  In  December,  1874,  diphtheria  occurred  in  one  of  these  families, 
who  occupied  the  lower  floor  and  the  basement,  causing  the  death  of  two 
of  the  children.  The  other  family,  in  order  to  escape  the  danger,  imme- 
diately removed  to  another  ])art  of  the  city,  where  they  remained  two 
montlis,  returning  home  on  March  Gth.  On  March  14th  and  loth,  eight 
and  nine  days  after  the  return,  their  two  children,  aged  2^  and  4^  years, 
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who  had  been  allowed  free  access  to  the  room  in  which  the  fatal  cases  had 
occurred,  also  took  severe  diphtheria,  one  of  them  dying. 

In  another  family,  living  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  the  mother  con- 
tracted diphtheria  from  her  brother's  child,  who  died  of  the  malady  a  few 
blocks  distant.  Returning  home,  she  occupied  a  small  room,  it^maining 
constantly  in  it,  and  by  prompt  local  treatment  was  soon  convalescent. 
Her  only  child,  a  boy  of  six  years,  was  excluded  from  her  companionship 
about  one  month,  after  which  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  room,  and  slept 
in  it.  Within  a  few  days,  namely,  thirty-five  days  after  it  commenced  in 
the  mother,  tlie  diphtheritic  patch  appeared  upon  his  fauces.  In  one  of 
the  asylums  of  this  city,  diphtheria  has  been  prevailing  more  than  a  year, 
the  cases  occurring  maiidy  in  one  of  the  buildings,  and  with  so  little  break 
or  intermission  that  it  appears  that  the  diphtheritic  virus  has  not  been 
enidicated  from  one  or  more  of  the  wards  since  the  first  case  occurred. 
Such  instjmces  show  the  danger  of  admitting  children  into  rooms  where 
diphtheria  has  occurred,  until  a  considerable  period  has  elapsed,  and 
thorough  disinfection  has  been  employed. 

When  diphtheria  is  prevalent,  indis{)o.sition  on  the  part  of  a  child,  and 
especially  febrile  symptoms,  or  defluxion  from  the  nostrils,  should  at  once 
arrest  attention.  Although  there  is  no  com])laint  of  soreness  of  the  throat, 
the  fauces  should  be  carefully  inspected,  and  if  they  seem  too  red,  they 
should  be  sprayed  with  one  of  the  mixtures  recommended  above. 

i^ertiiBBiB. 

Pertussis  is  an  infectious  disease  attended  and  manifested  by  a  catarrh 
of  the  air  passages.  This  catarrh  gives  rise  to  a  cough  which  does  not 
differ,  during  the  inception  and  in  the  declining  period,  from  that  in  an 
ordinary  catarrh,  but  during  the  middle  period  of  the  malady  is  spasmodic. 
Exceptionally  the  system  is  so  mildly  affected  that  the  spasmodic  element 
of  the  cough  is  lacking  through  the  whole  course  of  the  malady,  or  is  con- 
fined to  a  brief  period.  This  distinctive  symptom,  namely,  the  peculiar 
cough,  has  been  attributed  to  the  instating  and  disturbing  action  of  the 
specific  principle  on  the  nerves,  which  control  the  muscles  of  respiration. 
Some  attribute  it  to  the  impression  produced  upon  the  filaments  of  the 
pneumogastric,  especially  upon  those  of  the  internal  branch  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve,  by  the  mucus  which  collects  in  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
and  which  is  known  to  contain  the  contagious  principle  in  abundance. 
This  cough  consists  in  a  series  of  forcible  and  loud  expirations,  followed 
by  a  noisy  and  difficult  inspimtion.  Its  special  character  is  due  to  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  muscles  of  expiration,  and  notably  of  the  small 
muscles  of  the  larynx  so  as  to  produce  narrowing  or  even  closure  of  the 
a[)erture  of  the  glottis.  Each  paroxysm  of  the  cough  usually  ends,  not 
always,  in  the  expectoration  of  viscid  mucus.     With  rare  exceptions  per- 
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tossis  affects  the  same  individuiU  but  once.  Rilliet  and  Barthoz  report  a 
case  of  its  second  occurrence,  and  AVest  another  case.  I  have  attended 
two  adult  patients,  both  women  of  intelligence,  who  stated  tiiat  they  had 
had  previous  attacks  in  early  life.  Pertussis  usually  prevails  jis  an  epi- 
demic, but  is  occasionally  sporadic,  at  which  time  its  type  is  mild.  It  is 
highly  contagious  through  the  breath  of  the  patient,  or  from  exiialations 
from  his  surface. 

A(;e. — Most  cases  of  i)ertussis  occur  between  the  ages  of  one  year  and 
eight  years,  but  it  occjisionally  occurs  in  adult  and  even  old  people  who 
have  not  been  attacked  previously.     It  is  rare  under  the  age  of  three 
months,  but  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  .Ewing,  of  New  York,  I  was 
enabled  to  see  a  new-born  infant  with  pertussis,  whose  mother  had  had 
the  disease  during  the  two  montlis  preceding  her  conHnement.    This  infant 
when  fifteen  minutes  old,  and  during  the  wasliing,  had  tlie  first  convulsive 
seizure,  which  ap|)eared  to  consist  chiefly  of  a  spasm  of  tlie  laryngeal  mus- 
cles, with  temporary  susi)ension  of  the  respiration,  and  attended  by  deep 
lividity  of  the  features,  with  some  frothing  of  the  mouth.     Tliese  attacks 
occurred  nearly  every  hour,  with  intervals  of  complete  cessation  of  symp- 
toms.   The  mucus  between  the  lips  finally  became  stained  with  blood,  and 
death  occurr<»d  on  the  tliird  day.     The  mother,  the  intelligent  wife  of  a 
clergyman,  believes  that  the  infant  had  similar  attacks  before  its  birth. 
A  [larallel  case  is  rtdated  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez. 

Causks. — Climate,  race,  and  natioiuility  do  not  seem  to  exert  any 
decided  influence  on  the  spread  of  pertussis.  Females  are  somewhat  more 
liable  to  be  attacked  than  males,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  large  majority 
oftliecas<*s  occur  between  the  ages  of  one  and  ten  years.  The  nature  of 
the  contagious  principle  of  this  disease  hjis,  in  my  opinion,  thus  far  eluded 
detection,  and  is  likely  to,  for  some  time  to  come,  on  account  of  its  sub- 
tlety. The  last  ten  years  have  been  characterized  by  very  active  search, 
chiefly  with  the  microscope,  for  the  contagia  of  the  infectious  diseiises. 
Many  suppose  that  it  had  been  discovered,  as  regards  diphtheria,  in  the 
counties  bacteria  which  swarm  in  the  pseudo-membrane,  and  even  in  the 
tissues  and  excretions  during  the  course  of  this  dreadful  disease,  mistaking 
an  effect  for  a  cause.  And  Letzerich,  about  the  year  1870,  supposed  he 
had  discovered  the  cause  of  (>ertussis  in  a  fungus,  which  receive<l  upon  the 
suriaccof  the  air  passages  in  inspinition,  incresise  rapidly  and  produce  the 
spasmodic  cough  by  their  irritating  effect,  or  the  irritating  property  which 
they  impart  to  the  mucus.  In  the  first  stage  of  i>ertussis  he  foun<l  only 
thi:  .«pon»  of  the  fungus,  and  at  a  more  advanced  stage  in  addition  to  the 
spores  he  discovered  the  irregularly  ramifying  branches  of  the  thallus.  He 
introduced  the  mucus  upon  the  fauces  of  the  nibbit,  and  witnessed  the 
prodoctiou  of  pertussis  in  this  animal.  But  a  moment's  thought  shows  us 
that  this  theory  fails  to  explain  the  history  and  phenomena  of  this  dis(uis<% 
for,  unless  the  cause  were  something  more  subtle  than  the  s|X)res  and 
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branches  of  a  fundus,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  that  the  mother, 
contnicting  pertussis  during  the  last  weeks  of  her  pregnancy,  should  infect 
her  foetus,  whose  circulation  is  entirely  distinct ;  nor  does  this  theory 
comport  with  the  fact  that  pertussis  passes  through  regular  stages  and 
declines,  without  any  measures  which  arc  calculated  to  destroy  the  fungus. 
Besides,  it  is  stated  by  Steifen,  in  Ziemssen^s  Encyclop€Bdia^  that  other 
microscopists  have  failed  to  verify  the  theory  of  Letzerich. 

Lesions  have  been  discovered  in  certain  fatal  cases  which  have  been 
supi)osed  to  throw  light  on  the  etiology  of  pertussis,  but  which  are  now 
known  to  have  been  merely  coincidences  or  results  of  the  disease.  Such 
are  congestion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  meninges,  hyperaemia  of  the  pneu- 
mogsistrics,  and  tumefaction  of  the  tracheo-bronchial  glands,  which  it  was 
claimed  produced  the  spasmodic  cough  by  compressing  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  air  passages 
is  uniformly  present.  It  occasionally  occurs  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
nostrils  and  pharynx,  but  is  often  absent  from  these  parts.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  inflammation  afl^ects  the  surface  of  the  glottis  and  that 
below  the  glottis.  However,  in  not  a  few  cases  the  surface  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  is  pale  and  not  swollen,  or  the  inflammatory  apjiearance  is 
limited  to  a  small  part,  as  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  while  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  bronchi  and  their  branches  is  swollen  and  red,  and  covered 
with  tenacious  mucus.  Sometimes  certain  alveoli  are  found  distended  by 
a  thick  muco-pus,  producing  an  appearance  like  minute  tubercles. 

A  common  lesion  found  in  the  lungs  of  those  who  have  perished  with 
this  malady  is  emphysema,  afliicting  chiefly  the  peripheral  i)ortions  of 
the  ujiper  lobes.  It  is  commonly  vesicular  emphysema  occurring  from 
over-distension  of  the  air  cells,  but  in  some  instances  the  air  has  escaped 
into  the  connective  tissue,  causing  interstitial  emphysema.  According  to 
my  recollection  of  fatal  cases,  which  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  in  the 
institutions  of  New  York,  and  of  which  I  have  made  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, the  upper  lobes  were  exsanguine  and  inflated  to  nearly  the  fullest 
extent  possible  within  the  thorax,  while  other  portions  of  the  lungs  pre- 
sented areas  of  pneumonic,  or  more  or  less  complete  atelectatic  solidifica- 
tion. Pneumonia,  atelectasis,  and  small  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  lungs, 
are,  indeed,  common  lesions.  Hyperplasia  of  the  bronchial  glands  is  also 
common,  and  hypierplasia  has  also  been  occasionally  observed  of  other 
lympliatic  glands,  as  the  mesenteric.  An  ulcer  under  the  tongue  which 
observers  have  frequently  noticed  is  now  attributed  to  pressure  of  the 
tongue  on  the  lower  incisors  during  the  cough. 

In  fatal  cases  small  extravasations  of  blood  in  or  upon  the  brain  are 
common,  as  is  also  passive  congestion  of  the  sinuses,  veins,  and  capillaries, 
meningeal  and  cerebral,  attended  with  more  or  less  transudation  of  serum 
within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  between  the  meninges.    Large  dark 
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Kml  soft  clots,  and  occasionally  somt:  that  are  wliitc  or  yellow,  an'  common 
Bb  tlie  inlra-cntnial  ginustt^,  esipecially  il',  as  ot'len  happens,  death  bas  oo- 
Bnn«(l  in  convulsions,  whicli  supt-rvened  upon  llie  severe  simamodic  cough. 
^  Stmi-toms. — PurtuBsis  consi^la  of  lliree  stages  :  fir!»l,  tlmt  of  caliu-rliof 
■be  air  passi^a  ;  aecondly,  tlie  elage  of  spasmodic  cough,  or  for  brevity 
■be  spasmodic  stage;  thirdly,  the  stage  of  dt;cline. 

H    The  Brst  period  is  churacterized  by  the  symptoms  of  corym  and  broi]> 
Bfoltia,  tvhicli  present  nothing  peculiiir,  or  diflTerent  from  ordinary  catarrhs 
Uji  the  same  parts,   uiilesa  occasionally  the  cough  is  more  frequent  and 
Birasing.     Trousseau   lius  known  it  to  be  repeated  forty  or  fifty  times  per 
minute.     The  eyes  present  a  moderately  sntfuseii  appearance,  and  there  is 
sneezing,  with  duflnxion  from  the  nostrils,  but  less  than  in  thn  commence- 
ment of  measles.     The  cough,  which  commences  ua  soon  ns  the  catiirrh 
aflects  the  larynx  is  ucconipanied  by  little  or  no  expectoration.     The  pulse 
and  respiration  are  moderately  accelerated,  and  such  other  symptoms,  as 
commonly  accompany  catarrh  of  a  mild  grade  are  present,  miniely,  in- 
creased heat  of  surface,  thirst,  and  impaired  appetite. 

The  duration  of  the  first  stage  varies  in  different  citses.  In  severe 
hooping-cough  it  may  last  only  two  or  three  days,  nnd  in  mild  cases,  be 
protracted  to  five  or  six  weeks.  It  may  bo  absent  especially  in  very  young 
infants.  We  have  alluded  above  to  the  new-bom  infant,  in  whom  there 
no  dm  slHge,  a  glottic  spaam  occurring  hood  nfler  hirth.  Tlie  first 
ily  cuds  io  from  eight  lo  fifteen  days.  In  Hl^y-five  cases  ob- 
cd  by  Dr.  West  its  average  duration  was  twelve  days  and  seven-tenths 
day.  It  is  slated  above  that  the  first  stage  in  rare  instances  continues 
during  the  entire  course  of  pertnssis;  at  least  no  spasmodic  cough  occurs.  In 
twu  such  cases  which  I  now  recall  lo  mind,  both  girls,  the  inflammatory 
iptoms  abated  somewhat  after  the  fii-st  few  days,  and  there  remained  an 
'vccnsioual  easy  cough  like  that  of  simple  bronchitis,  which  continued 
log  a  period  corresponding  with  the  ordinary  duration  of  pertussis.  The 
lOsts  would  have  been  doubtful,  except  for  the  occurrence  of  [lertussia 
with  its  regular  stages,  in  other  children  of  the  same  families. 

Srcoiid  Puriod. — This  may  commence  quite  abruptly,  but  ordinarily  Its 
beginning  is  gradual.  While  the  cough  commonly  has  the  character  pre- 
sent in  the  tirst  stage,  il  is  now  and  then  observed  lo  be  more  severe  and 
spasmodic,  especially  at  nighl,  and  whtn  the  patient  is  in  any  way  excited. 
The  spasmodic  element  increases,  so  that  in  thu  course  of  a  week  all  doubt 
OS  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  removed. 

The  severity  of  the  cough  in  the  second  stage  varies  considerably  in 
different  ca.<'es.  It  sometimes  commences  quite  abruptly,  with  little  warn- 
ing, but  commonly  there  is  premonition  of  it,  and  the  child  endeavors  to 
repress  it.  He  experiences  a  tickling  sensation  in  the  throat,  or  median 
line  of  the  chest,  or  a  feeling  of  constriction.  He  leaves  his  playthings, 
id  rests  his  head  on  his  mothi-r's  lap,  or  takes  hold  of  some  firm  object 
ipport  i  his  face  has  a  grave  or  even  anxious  appearance,  while  tlie 
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pulse  and  respiration  are  somewhat  accelerated.  Immediately  the  cough 
begins.  It  consists  in  a  series  of  short  and  hurried  expirations,  which 
expel  a  large  part  of  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs,  followed  by  a  hurried 
inspiration,  which  is  difficult  and  noisy  on  account  of  the  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  and  narrowing  of  the  glottic  ai>erture. 
The  sound  which  accompanies  the  inspiration,  and  which  is  often  absent 
especially  in  infants,  is  designated  the  hoop.  The  forcible  expirations, 
and  diificulty  experienced  in  expelling  the  air  from  the  lungs  on  account 
of  the  constriction  of  the  glottis  afford  explanation  of  the  emphysematous 
distension  of  the  air  cells  in  the  upper  lobes,  which  we  have  seen  is  so 
common  in  severe  pertussis. 

There  may  be  a  single  series  of  expirations  terminating  in  the  man- 
ner stated,  but  often  there  are  several  such  series  embraced  in  a  paroxysm. 
The  cough  commonly  ends  in  the  expulsion  of  frothy  mucus  from  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  sometimes  in  vomiting.  During  the  cough  there  is 
temiK)rary  arrest  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  leading  to  congestion  in  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  throughout  the  systemic  circulation  ;  therefore 
the  face  is  flushed  and  swollen,  and  occasionally  hemorrhage  occurs  under 
the  conjunctiva,  or  from  one  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  The  most  frequent 
hemorrhage  is  epistaxis.  When  the  cough  ceases,  and  normal  res[)iration 
is  restored,  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  immediately  abates ;  but  often  puifi- 
ness  of  the  features  is  observed,  due  to  serous  infiltration  of  the  subcuta- 
neous connective  tissue,  and  continuing  for  days  or  weeks  during  the 
j)erio<l  when  the  cough  is  most  severe.  The  paroxysm  lasts  from  a  quarter 
to  a  half  or  even  a  whole  minute,  and  in  that  time,  in  cases  of  ordinary 
severity,  there  are  often  as  many  iis  fifteen  to  twenty  series  of  expirations. 

At  the  close  of  the  paroxysm,  if  there  is  no  complication,  the  symptoms 
soon  abate ;  the  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration  become  normal,  and 
tluTC  is  no  evidence  of  disease.  The  cough  in  the  second  stage  is  much 
more  frequent  in  one  case  than  another.  At  the  height  of  this  stage  it  is 
generally  more  severe  if  it  occurs  at  long  intervals  than  when  frequent. 
During  the  weeks  in  which  pertussis  is  most  severe,  there  is,  in  the  average, 
about  one  paroxysm  of  coughing  in  each  hour. 

The  cough  increases  in  severity  till  the  third  week  of  the  second  stage, 
or  the  thirtieth  to  thirty-fifth  day  of  the  disease,  after  which  it  remains 
stationary  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  apt  to  be  more  frequent  in  the  night 
than  daytime.  Sometimes  it  occurs  while  the  child  is  quiet ;  it  may  even 
awaken  him  from  sleep,  but  it  is  often  also  produced  by  mental  excitement 
or  by  physical  exertion.  Anger  or  fright  gives  rise  to  it,  and  therefore  the 
child  is  apt  to  cough  when  being  examined  by  the  physician,  or  when  his 
wishes  are  not  complied  with.  The  ordinary  duration  of  the  second  stAge 
is  from  thirty  to  sixty  days.  It  may,  however,  be  considerably  longer  or 
shorter  than  this. 

The  third  stage ^  which  commences  at  the  time  when  the  spasmodic  cough 
begins  to  abate,  is  short,  not  continuing  longer  than  two  or  three  weeks. 
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A  protracted  stage  of  decline  indicates  some  complication.  While  the 
spQtum  in  the  second  stage  is  mucous  and  frothy,  that  in  the  third  stage  is 
more  opaque  and  puriform. 

In  the  third  as  in  the  second  stage,  if  there  is  no  complication,  the  pulse 
and  respiration  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  are  nearly  or  (juitc  nat- 
ural. Febrile  excitement  may,  however,  now  and  then  occur  from  trifling 
causes,  or,  indeed,  without  any  apparent  cause.  The  digestion  and  the 
general  health  in  uncomplicated  i)ertusses  remain  unimpaired,  with  the 
exception  of  more  or  less  emaciation,  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  all  but  the 
mildest  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  vomiting.  After  complete 
recovery,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  spasmodic  cough  to  reappear,  at  times, 
for  one  or  even  two  years.  The  cough  of  ordinary  simple  laryngitis,  or 
bronchitis,  assumes  this  character. 

Complications. — These,  like  the  symptoms,  are  chiefly  of  a  twofold 
character,  namely,  inflammatory  and  neuropathic.  From  the  natui*e  of 
the  cough  in  pertussis,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  tliat  that  spasmodic 
affection,  which  is  now  designated  internal  convulsions,  and  which  is  char- 
acterized by  spasm  of  certain  muscles  of  respiration,  would  be  a  frequent 
complication.  It  does  sometimes  occur  in  young  children,  but  it  is  not 
common.  Clonic  convulsions  affecting  the  external  muscles  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  nok  infrequent.  They  occur  chiefly  in  the  second  stage,  wlu»n 
the  cough  is  most  severe,  and  in  infancy  much  more  frequently  than  in 
childhood.  They  are  apt  to  be  general  an<l  severe,  or,  if  not  of  tliis  char- 
acter at  first,  to  become  such.  Tlie  convulsions  commence,  in  most  in- 
stances, in  or  directly  after  the  {)aroxysm  of  cougliing ;  but  they  sometimes 
occur  in  the  interval  when  the  child  is  quiet. 

Rillict  and  Barthez  remark  :  ^^  Almost  all  infants  succumb  to  tliis  com- 
plication,  ordinarily   in    the   twenty-four    hours    which   follow    the   flrst 
attack ;  nevertheless,  life  may  be  prolonged  during  two  or  three  days." 
(Article  Coqneluche,)    In  my  own  practice,  this  complication  usually  ended 
fatally  before  bromide  of  potsissium  and  chloral  were  employed,  but  with 
the  pro|>er  use  of  these  agents  can  olten  be  arrested.     In   the  month  of 
June,  18C7,  I  was  attending  a   little  girl  two   years  and  four   months 
old,  who  had  reached  the  fifth  week  of  pertussis,  when  she  wits  seized 
with  general  clonic  convulsions.     The  mother,  who  was  requested  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  number  of  convulsions,  stated  that   there  were  twenty 
in  all,  occurring  within   forty-eight  hours.     They  aflijcted    both    sides, 
tbe  shortest  lasting  only  three  or  four  minutes,  the  longest  seventy-flve 
minutes.    The  treatment  in  this  case,  which  eventuated  favonibly,  will 
be  noticed  hereafter. 

In  those  who  die  of  convulsions  occurring  in  hooping-cough,  the  most 
constant  lesion  is  congestion  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses,  often  with 
transudation  of  serum.  This  congestion  is  due  in  part  to  the  cough  which 
precedes  the  convulsions  and  in  part  to  the  convulsions  themselves.     At 
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the  autopsies  which  I  have  made  of  two  infants,  who  died  in  hospital 
practice  from  hooping-cough,  accompanied  by  convulsions,  all  the  cerebral 
sinuses  were  filled  with  clots,  which  were  generally  soft  and  dark  ;  but  in 
the  lateral  sinuses  clots  were  found  which  were  light-colored.  The  light 
color  of  a  clot,  either  in  a  vein  or  sinus,  indicates  its  ante-mortem  formation. 

The  gravity  of  the  convulsive  attack  can  be  ascertained  by  observing 
whether  the  patient  readily  recovers  consciousness.  Its  return  indicates 
that  there  is  no  serious  congestion.  On  the  other  hand,  great  drowsiness 
remaining,  or  a  semi-comatose  state,  indicates  persistent  congestion  and, 
perhaps,  even  the  formation  of  clots  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain.  Death 
from  convulsions  is  usually  preceded  by  coma.  Occasionally  meningeal 
apoplexy  supervenes  upon  the  congestion,  and  death  is  immediate. 

The  most  frequent  inflammatory  complications  are  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monitis. Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  a  mild  grade  we  have 
seen,  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  pertussis,  but  when  it  extends  to  the 
minuter  tubes,  or  becomes  so  severe  as  to  cause  acceleration  of  respira- 
tion, it  is,  properly,  a  complication.  Both  bronchitis  and  pneumonitis, 
occurring  as  complications,  are  developed,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the 
second  stage.  Bronchitis  is  accompanied  by  accelerated  respiration  and 
pulse,  and  increased  temperature.  The  danger  is  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  dyspnoea. 

Pneumonitis  is  a  less  common  complication  than  bronchitis,  but  it 
occurs  more  frequently  in  pertussis  than  in  any  other  constitutional  affec- 
tion of  early  life,  excepting  measles.  The  congestion,  which  occurs  and 
remains  in  the  lung  when  the  cough  is  frequent  and  severe,  favors  the 
development  of  pneumonia.  The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  which 
accompany  this  inflammation  and  serve  for  its  diagnosis  are  the  same  as 
in  the  primary  form  of  the  disease,  and  are  described  elsewhere.  Bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia  usually  moderates  the  severity  of  the  spasmodic 
cough,  for  when  the  inflammatory  element  in  pertussis  increases,  the 
spasmodic  abates.  On  the  abatement  of  the  inflammation,  however,  the 
cough  usuiUly  regains  its  former  convulsive  character.  The  fact  may  be 
stated  in  this  connection,  that  any  complication  or  intercurrent  disease, 
which  is  attended  by  decided  febrile  reaction,  ordinarily  renders  the  cough 
for  the  time  less  spasmodic. 

The  occurrence  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  is  shown  by  the  elevated 
temperature,  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration,  short  and  frequent 
cough.  These  symptoms  do  not  cease  as  long  as  the  inflammation  con- 
tinues, whereas  in  uncomplicated  pertussis  the  patient  seems  nearly  or 
quite  well  between  the  coughs.  In  pneumonia  the  respiration  is  accom- 
panied by  the  expiratory  moan,  and  in  both  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
there  is  more  or  less  depression  of  the  infra-mammary  region  during  in- 
spiration. These  symptoms,  in  connection  with  the  physical  signs,  render 
diagnosis  in  most  instances  easy.     Although  the  general  character  of  the 
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cough  is  changed,  a  cough  now  and  then  occurs,  even  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  pretty  severe,  sufficiently  spasmodic  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
primary  affection.  Capillary  hronchitis  and  pneumonia  are  always  serious 
complications. 

Not  only  is  more  or  less  emphysema  a  common  complication  of  severe 
pertussis,  but  bronchiectasis  also  occurs  in  certain  cases,  due  to  the  same 
conditions.     Emphysema  is  a  common  lesion  in  young  and  feeble  infants, 
even  when  there  is  no  history  of  any  previous  severe  disease  of  the  respira- 
tory organs.     I  have  found  it  one  of  the  most  common  lesions  in  infants  of 
feeble  constitutions,  who  die  in  the  hospitals  and  asylums  of  New  York, 
but  it  is  apt  to  be  interstitial  and  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  upper 
lobes.     It  is  not  accompanied  by  that  general  distension  of  the  alveoli  and 
consequent  enlargement  of  the  lobes,  which  occur  in  the  emphysema  of 
pertussis.     Its  chief  cause  in  these  feeble  and  wasted  infants  appears  to 
be  impaired  nutrition  and  change  in  the  molecular  condition  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue.     The  same  condition  often  occurs  in  severe  and  protracted 
pertussis,  and  therefore  serves  as  an  additional  and  efficient  cause  of  the 
emphysema. 

The  following  was  a  not  unusual  case  of  this  disease  as  it  occurs  in 
the  tenement  houses  and  asylums  of  New  York.     At  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Pathological  Society,  October  14th',  18G8,  I  exhibited  em- 
physematous lungs,  removed  from  an  infant  who  died  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen months,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  week  of  pertussis.    Death 
occarred  from  thrombosis  in  the  lateral  sinuses  of  the  cranium,  resulting 
from  the  severe  spasmodic  cough,  eclampsia,  and  feebleness  of  the  circula- 
tion, as  the  infant  was  previously  in  a  reduced  state  from  chronic  entero- 
colitis.   At   the  autopsy  the  superior  lobes  of  both  lungs  were  found 
exsanguine,  doughy  to  the  feel,  and  enlarged  so  as  to  rise  above  the  level 
of  the  other  lobes.     The  resiliency  and  elasticity  of  the  lung  tissue  in 
these  lobes  were  evidently  greatly  impaired,  and  their  air  cells  in  a  state 
of  over-distension.     The  other  lobes  were  healthy  except  that  one  of  them 
was  the  seat  of  catarrhal  pneumonia.     In  this  case  there  had  been  no 
disease  affecting  the  respiratory  apparatus  previously  to  the  pertussis,  so 
that  the  incipient  vesicular  emphysema  was  referable  to  the  severe  cough 
and  impaired  nutrition  of  the  lungs. 

Occasionally  we  meet  cases  of  severe  pertussis  in  which,  while  there  is 
over-distension  of  the  alveoli  of  the  upper  lobes,  collapse  occurs  over  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  lower  lobes.  Collapse  like  emphysema  may 
continue  for  weeks  or  months  subsequently  to  pertussis,  and  then  gradu- 
ally disappear,  but  in  the  following  rare  case  in  my  experience,  it  was 
permanent.  John  0*Neil,  aged  5^  years,  was  brought  to  the  Bureau  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Out-door  Poor  in  New  York,  in  December,  1876.  He 
lived  in  the  under-ground  basement  of  a  tenement  house,  and  was  supported 
by  charity,  except,  at  intervals,  when  his  father,  who  was  dissipated, 
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could  ubtnin  work.  At  the  age  or  fifteen  months  )ie  hud  n  glandular 
suelliiig  on  th(<  right  side  of  the  neck,  whicli  su|ipuratcd,  and  three  months 
later  oriii  on  tlju  0{)|>o»ite  side,  which  also  suppurated.  At  the  age  of  2^ 
ytun  he  had  Irronchilis,  the  cough  of  whicli  did  not  abate  till  two  months 
subseqiicnily.  When  near  the  age  of  three  years  he  had  measles,  and  the 
cough  from  thiti  disease  lasted  three  or  four  months.  In  the  summer  of 
HJ75,  or  about  one  year  gubseiiuenily  lo  the  measles,  he  contraeied  per- 
tussis, wliicli  was  lievere,  but  wa^  ullon'ed  to  run  its  course  without  treat- 
ment. It  lastuil  four  months,  never,  however,  coiiHiiing  him  to  bed  or 
materially  iiiijuiiring  his  appetite  ;  and  one  morning  about  the  close  of  the 
second  month  of  the  malady,  the  parents  tirst  observed  depression  of  tlie 
right  side  of  the  thorax.  This  gradually  increased  for  a  few  weeks  and 
has  been  permanent.  The  parents  slated  that  he  ]ia<I  never  been  confined 
to  the  house  or  without  appetite  except  during  the  week  of  measles. 

Since  his  recovery  from  pertussis  he  has  had  his  usual  appetite  and 
genenil  health,  hut  crying  or  excitement  commonly  brings  on  a  pretty 
severe  cough.  The  depression  of  the  tiiorax  examined  in  front,  begins 
tjuite  abruptly  in  the  line  of  tlie  left  costo-chondral  articulations.  Circum- 
ferential meiuturement  of  the  left  side  from  the  middle  of  the  sternum  to 
the  spine,  the  tape  lying  a  little  below  the  nipple  gives  eleven  and  a  half 
inches,  while  corresponding  measurement  of 
Yia.  H.  the  right  side,  gives  seven  and  a  half  inches; 

pulse  13C,  sounds  of  the  heart  normal ;  respi- 
ration 44.  On  auscultation  over  the  right  side 
of  the  chest  we  observed  bronchial  respiration, 
and  a  teeble  bronchophony,  with  perhaps  slight 
vocal  fremitus.  The  accompanying  figure  is 
from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Mason,  photo- 
grapher to  Itellevue  Hospital.  My  first  im> 
l)res8ion  on  observing  this  case  was  that  it  was 
one  of  uncxpanded  lung,  which  had  been  com- 
pressed by  a  pleuritic  effusion,  but  it  is  seen 
that  the  history  points  clearly  to  pertussis  as 
the  cause  of  the  deformity.  The  depression 
occurred  somewhat  suddenly  when  the  cough 
was  most  severe,  and  when  there  was  no  fever, 
loss  of  ap|>etite,  or  other  symptoms  of  pleuritis. 
The  patient  had  not  presented  any  marked 
evidence  of  rachitis,  but  was  decidedly  stni- 


Pertussis  is  sometimes  complicated  by  the 

eruptive  fevers.     There  does  indeed  seem  to 

be  some  affmity  between  it  and  measles,  so  that  many  epidemics  of  the 

two  have  been  observed  at  about  the  same  time.     During  my  tenn  of  tar- 
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vice  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  in  May,  1878,  measles  and 
pertussis  prevailed  in  the  wards  at  the  same  time.  Eigliteen  of  tlie  chil- 
dren, who  were  having  pertussis,  contracted  measles,  and  the  Sisters, 
who  were  very  intelligent  and  faithful  observers,  and  were  requested  by 
me  to  notice  the  effect  of  the  complication,  stated  that  with  few  exceptions 
the  severity  of  the  hooping-cough  was  increased  during  the  continuance 
of  the  exanthem.     This  is  contrary  to  the  statement  of  some  autliors. 

Diagnosis. — During  the  period  of  invasion  it  is  impossible  to  diagnos- 
ticate pertussis.     Its  nature  can  only  be  conjectured  from  a  known  ex- 
posure, or  from  the  epidemic  occurrence  of  the  disease.     In  the  second 
stage,  which  is  characterized  by  the  spasmodic  cough,  diagnosis  is  ordi- 
narily eBsjy  and  often  the  parents  are  able  to  announce  the  nature  of  the 
disease  when  the  physician  is  called.     Still,  a  mistake  is  sometimes  made: 
a  spasmodic  cough  very  similar  to  that  of  pertussis  occasionally  occurs  in 
other  maladies.      Young  infants  with  bronchitis  frequently  experience 
great  difficulty  in  the  expectoration  of  mucus,  which  collects  in  the  air- 
passages  and  provokes  a  suffocative  cough.     The  following  facts  will  aid 
in  making  the  diagnosis.     Bronchitis,  accompanied  by  a  suffocative  cough, 
18  an  acute  disease,  and  the  cough  occurs  at  an  early  i)eriod,  usually  in  the 
first  week.     It  lacks  the  inspiratory  sound  or  the  hoop,  and  is  associated 
with  constantly  accelerated  respiration  and  well-marked  febrile  symptoms, 
dependent  on  the  inflammation.     Moreover,  the  cough  is  only  occasionally 
suffocative,  according  to  the  amount  of  mucus  in  the  tubes.     The  spas- 
modic cough  of  |>ertussis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  preceded  by  the  stage  of 
invasioD,  and  this  cough  oc<?urs  only  in  the  second  stage,  when  the  febrile 
symptoms  have  abated.     Again,  the  suffocative  cough  of  bronchitis  rarely 
ends  in  vomiting,  which  has  been  seen  to  be  so  common  in  the  cough  of 
pertussis. 

The  only  other  disease  with  which  there  is  much  likelihood  of  confoiuid- 
ing  pertussis  is  bronchial  phthisis.  The  })oints  of  differential  diagnosis  are 
Ihe  following :  the  one  epidemic,  and  spreading  by  contagion ;  the  other 
non-contagious  and  isolated :  the  one  embraced  in  three  distinct  stages, 
and  much  shorter ;  the  other  chronic,  and  presenting  no  stages,  but  com- 
mencing with  mild  non-febrile  symptoms,  and  progressively  becoming 
more  severe :  in  the  one  an  absence  of  symptoms  in  the  intervals  of  the 
cough,  provided  tliere  is  no  complication  ;  in  the  other  constant  symptoms, 
such  as  are  common  in  tulMjrcular  disejise.  The  previous  health,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  tubercular  cachexia,  should  be  considered  in  de- 
termining the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  usually,  in  bronchial  phthisis,  the 
lungs  are  also  affected,  so  that  auscultation  and  [lercussion  may  furnish 
positive  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  cough. 

The  attacks  of  suffocative  cough,  which  are  pro<luced  by  the  lodgment 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx,  or  lower  down  in  the  air  passages,  bear  a 
doae  resemblance  to  those  of  i)ertussis.     The  diagnosis  can  be  made  by 
18 
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the  history,  for  in  the  one  ca^e  there  is  n  preliminary  catarrhal  stage,  and 
in  the  other  the  coii^^h  b(»gins  abruptly,  and  usually  after  the  known  swal- 
lowing of  the  offending  substance,  which  produces  dyspnoea  and  a  8pafl- 
niodic  cougli  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  larynx.  The  pn^sence  of  the  body 
can  also  be  determined  in  a  large  [)roportion  of  cases  by  the  laryngoscojie 
and  auscultation. 

I*r<)(;nosis. — A  larger  proportion  doubtless  recover  under  the  better 
therapeutics  of  the  present  time  than  in  former  years.  According  to 
Ilirsch  (II.,  p.  K)o)  72,000  persons  perished  from  this  disease  in  England 
and  Wales  between  1848  and  1855,  or  one  in  every  forty  who  died;  and 
Wilde's  re[)orts  show  that  it  stands  fifth  as  regards  mortality  among  the 
epidemic  diseases  of  Ireland.  In  New  York  city  during  the  half  century 
ending  with  1858,  4840  died  of  pertussis,  or  one  died  from  this  disease  in 
every  7G  of  deaths  from  all  causes. 

As  a  rule,  the  older  the  child  the  better  the  prognosis.  Young  infants 
may  die  of  suffocation  due  to  the  glottic  spasm.  Eclampsia  with  extreme 
passive  congestion  of  the  encephalon  is  a  not  infrequent  complication  in 
children  under  the  age  of  five  years,  and  it  is  apt  to  terminate  fatally. 
It  may,  however,  in  my  opinion,  be  averted  in  most  cases  by  proper 
treatment.  In  rare  instances  death  may  occur  in  or  immediately  after  a 
paroxysm  of  coughing,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  cerebral  or  men- 
ing(.'al  capillaries,  and  the  effusion  of  blood,  or  from  stasis  and  coagulation 
of  blood  in  the  venous  system,  especially  if  convulsions  have  supervened 
ufKm  fn?quent  and  protractcul  paroxysms  of  coughing.  Other  complica- 
tions, which  are  likely  to  arise  under  conditions  which  favor  their  devel- 
opment, and  which  greatly  increase  the  danger  and  render  the  prognosis 
unfavorable,  are  capillary  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  and  in  the 
summer  season  intestinal  catarrh.  In  New  York  I  have  noticed  that 
pertussis  occurring  in  the  summer  is  much  more  fatal  if  it  becomes  com- 
plicated with  the  intestinal  catarrh  which  is  an  epidemic  among  infants 
during  that  season. 

Feebleness  of  system  and  antecedent  and  accompanying  chronic  dis- 
ease increase  the  danger.  Pertussis  sometimes  produces  so  much  ema- 
ciation and  loss  of  strength,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  and  frequency 
of  the  cough,  and  the  repeated  vomiting,  that  intercurrent  diseases  which 
in  favorable  states  of  the  system  would  probably  end  in  recovery,  are  very 
apt  to  ])rove  fatal. 

I  usually  inform  the  family  that  the  patient  is  doing  well,  if  he  seem 
entirely  well  between  the  paroxysms,  but  if  he  appear  ill,  whether  with 
somnolence,  fretfulness,  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  accelerated  breathing,  or 
diarrhd'a,  he  is  not  doing  well,  and  probably  has  some  complication,  which 
requii*es  immediate  attention.  Sudden  deaths  occur  in  the  second  stage; 
but  deaths  from  causes  or  conditions  which  operate  in  a  gradual  and  pro- 
tracted manner,  may  occur  in  the  second  or  third  stage. 
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Treatment. — In  the  catarrhal  stage  the  treatment  should  be  the  same 
as  in  mild  idiopathic  catarrh.  Demulcent  and  gentle  expectorant  meas- 
ures are  required.  Care  should  be  taken  to  employ  nothing  which  re- 
duces the  strength  or  impairs  the  genenil  health.  If  there  is  much 
bronchitis  with  accelerated  breathing  and  frequent  cough,  mild  counter- 
irritation  to  the  chest,  and  the  use  of  tlie  oil  silk  jacket  are  proper. 

Therapeutic  measures  are  chiefly  indicated  in  the  second  stage,  or  that 
of  convulsive  cough.     Proper  treatment  may  control  the  severity  of  the 
cough,  and  abridge  the  duration  of  the  second  stage,  and  prevent  or  con- 
trol complications.     As  with  most  other  diseases  whose  cause  and  nature 
are  obscure,  and  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  terminate  favorably, 
pertussis  baa  received  a  great  variety  of  treatment.     The  enumeration  of 
the  medicines,  and  modes  of  treatment  which   have  had  their  season  of 
repute,  and  been  employed  by  intelligent  physicians,  would  occupy  too 
much  time.    The  treatment  should  vary  in  some  respects  according  to  the 
case,  but  a  small  number  of  medicines  suffices,  even  in  the  most  severe 
and  obstinate  forms  of  the  malady.     Those  which  I  have  found  most  use- 
ful for  internal  treatment,  and  which  are  employed  more  than  any  others 
in  the  institutions  of  New  York,  are  belladonna,  quinine,  the  bromides, 
and  hydrate  of  chloral.     They  are  now  largely  used  in  the  treatment  of 
pertussis  in  this  city,  and  I  can  bear  witness  that  a  larger  number  of  cases 
treated  by  them  escape  complications  and  recover,  than  under  other  modes 
of  treatment  which  were  formerly  employed. 

When  the  second  stage  commences,  belladonna  should  be  given  in  ordi- 
nary cases  in  morning  and  evening  doses.  Children  require  a  larger  pro- 
portionate dose  than  adults,  and  it  can  with  few  exceptions  be  safely  ad- 
ministered even  to  the  youngest  infant  in  a  quantity  gradually  increased 
till  the  cough  is  moderated  or  physiological  effects  are  produced.  The 
physiological  effects  are  more  readily  produced  in  some  than  in  others. 
Thus  recently  I  gradually  increased  the  doses  of  the  tincture  of  belladonna 
to  twelve  drops  for  a  child  aged  three  and  a  half  years,  who  had  severe 
pertussis,  without  producing  the  characteristic  efllorescence,  while  smaller 
doses  from  the  same  bottle  produced  this  effect  in  older  children.  Probably 
the  action  of  the  drug  is  on  the  respiratory  centres  in  the  medulla,  and 
not  directly  on  the  muscles,  as  once  held.  Rarely  I  have  discontinued  the 
belhuionna  on  account  of  diminished  flow  of  urine,  which  this  agent  may 
OT  may  not  have  produced,  and  very  rarely  on  account  of  suddenly 
developed  muscular  weakness,  which  I  had  reason  to  think  the  belladonna 
caused.  This  occurred  in  the  case  alluded  to  above,  in  which  twelve 
drops  of  the  tincture  were  given,  so  that  the  muscles  seemed  flabby,  and 
the  trunk  and  head  were  supported  with  difficulty. 

Trousseau  sometimes  employed  atropia  in  phice  of  belladonna,  since 
the  medicinal  property  of  the  plant  resides  in  this  alkaloid,  which  being 
crystalline  has  uniform  strength.     He  gave  the  neutral  sulphate  of  atropia 
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branches  of  a  fungus,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  that  the  mother, 
contnicting  pertussis  during  the  last  weeks  of  her  pregnancy,  should  infect 
lier  foetus,  whose  circulation  is  entirely  distinct ;  nor  does  this  theory 
comport  with  the  fact  that  pertussis  passes  through  regular  stages  and 
declines,  without  any  measures  which  are  calculated  to  destroy  the  fungus. 
Besides,  it  is  stated  by  Steffen,  in  Ziemssen^s  Encyclopcedia^  that  other 
microscopists  have  failed  to  verify  the  theory  of  Letzerich. 

Lesions  have  been  discovered  in  certain  fatal  cases  which  have  been 
8up].K)sed  to  throw  light  on  the  etiology  of  pertussis,  but  which  are  now 
known  to  have  been  merely  coincidences  or  results  of  the  disease.  Such 
are  congestion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  meninges,  hyperemia  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrics,  and  tumefaction  of  the  tracheo-bronchial  glands,  which  it  was 
claimed  produced  the  spasmodic  cough  by  compressing  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve. 

Pathological  Anatomy Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  air  passages 

is  uniformly  present.  It  occtisionally  occurs  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
nostrils  and  pharynx,  but  is  often  absent  from  these  part^.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  inflammation  affects  the  surface  of  the  glottis  and  that 
below  the  glottis.  However,  in  not  a  few  cases  the  surface  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  is  pale  and  not  swollen,  or  the  inflammatory  ap|>earance  is 
limited  to  a  small  part,  as  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  while  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  bronchi  and  their  branches  is  swollen  and  red,  and  covered 
with  tenacious  mucus.  Sometimes  certain  alveoli  are  found  distended  by 
a  thick  muco-pus,  producing  an  ap[>earance  like  minute  tubercles. 

A  common  lesion  found  in  the  lungs  of  those  who  have  perished  with 
this  malady  is  emphysema,  affecting  chiefly  the  peripheral  |)ortions  of 
tiie  upper  lobes.  It  is  commonly  vesicular  emphysema  occurring  from 
over-distension  of  the  air  cells,  but  in  some  instances  the  air  has  escaped 
into  the  connective  tissue,  causing  interstitial  emphysema.  According  to 
my  recollection  of  fatal  cases,  which  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  in  the 
institutions  of  New  York,  and  of  which  I  have  made  ])Ost-mortem  examina- 
tions, the  upper  lobes  were  exsanguine  and  inflated  to  nearly  the  fullest 
extent  possible  within  the  thorax,  while  other  portions  of  the  lungs  pre- 
sented areas  of  pneumonic,  or  more  or  less  complete  atelectatic  solidifica- 
tion. Pneumonia,  atelectasis,  and  small  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  lungs, 
are,  indeed,  common  lesions.  Hyperplasia  of  the  bronchial  glands  is  also 
common,  and  hyperplasia  has  also  been  occasionally  observed  of  other 
lymphatic  glands,  as  the  mesenteric.  An  ulcer  under  the  tongue  which 
observers  have  frequently  noticed  is  now  attributed  to  pressure  of  the 
tongue  on  the  lower  incisors  during  the  cough. 

In  fatal  cases  small  extravasations  of  blood  in  or  upon  the  brain  are 
common,  as  is  also  passive  congestion  of  the  sinuses,  veins,  and  capillaries, 
meningeal  and  cerebral,  attended  with  more  or  less  transudation  of  serum 
within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  between  the  meninges.    Large  dark 
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9  purpose  the  liydrale  of  chlonU  is  especially  useful 
o  five  grains  aucoriling  to  the  age,  iiml  perliiips  re- 
em  to  me  that  cliloml  exerts  any  murked  influenee 
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IT'paroxysnis.     For  tliif 
givi-n  in  closea  of  t 
peated.     It  does  ni 
upiin  ihe  cough  ;  it  seems  to  1>e 
by  procuring  prolonged  sleep. 

One  of  the  chief  dangers  from  pertussis  we  have  Been  to  bn  the  occur- 
rence of  great  passive  congestion  of  organs,  especially  of  the  brain,  with 
the  liitLility  to  hemorrliagca,  serous  elTiision,  and  eelnmpsia.  This  is  in 
great  part  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  meilicinea  mentioned  above, 
which  diminieli  the  severity  of  Ihe  cough,  or  its  Iretiuency.  But  when 
there  are  great  and  frequent  congestions  of  the  nervous  centres,  producing 
eclampsia  or  premonitions  of  eclampsia,  the  use  of  one  of  the  bromine 
compounds  is  indicated  for  ita  prompt  and  decided  action  in  averting  the 
danger.  Even  if  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent,  its  tranquillizing  etiect,  and 
espeeinlly  its  prompt  action  in  diminishing  reflex  irritability,  render  it 
one  of  ihe  most  naeful  agents  in  [lertussis.  If  there  is  sudden  twitching  of 
the  muscles,  marked  stupor,  headache,  or  fretfulness,  or  adduction  of  tha 
thumbs  across  the  palms  of  the  hands  during  the  cough,  I  never  fail  to 
give  the  bromide  of  potassium  in  sufficiently  large  and  frequent  doses,  and 
now  uchtmpsia  occurs  much  more  rarely  in  a  case  which  1  treat  from  the 
commencement,  than  in  former  years. 

InlialnlionB  have  been  much  employed,  aod  Trom  the  nature  of  jtertnsaig 
we  would  suppose  that  proper  aubslatiees  used  in  this  way  would  materially 
The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  from  the  purifying  of 
'veral  years  as  one  of  the  methods  for  allevi* 
s  BulTicicnt  statistical  evidence  of  its  utility. 
]me  into  general  use  this  instrument  renders 
t  methods  of  employing  vapors  unnecessary, 
esthetic  effect  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  its 
rchardt  of  Berlin,  and  others,  in  the  treat- 
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other  and  more  inconven 
earbolic  acid  produces  an 
Tapor  has  been  used  by  Dr.  But 


It  of  hooping-cough  with  apparently  good  results.  Opium  and  glycerine 
inhulations  appear  also  to  be  useful.  If  therelbre  the  internal  remedies 
reeomraendcfl  above  do  not  sufficiently  relievo  the  cough  some  such  mix- 
ture as  the  following  should  be  employed  every  two  to  six  hours  either 
with  tlie  hand  or  steam  utoiniKer.  If  the  huml  atomizer  is  employed  the 
bulb  should  not  be  compressed  mort^  than  six  to  twelve  times  at  each  using. 
Q.  Acid   CHrtxilic,  gtt.  xxiv  ; 

^^^H  Aq.  Hxtraot.  opil,  gt,  v  ; 

^^b  (}l7<!erin»,  JiiJ  : 

^^^^^  Aqun,  Jv.     Misoe. 

^^^Se  complications  of  pertussis  require  prompt  treatment.     Whenever  the 

ehild  feels  ill  between  the  paroxyms,  he  should  be  carefully  examined,  and 

some  complication  will  probably  be  found  which  requires  treatment.     If 

^^An  bronchitis  have  increased  so  as  to  become  a  complication,  or  pneumonia 

^^■re  arisen,  the  whole  chest  should  be  covered  with  a  liglit  tUixsoed  poul- 
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pulse  and  respiration  are  somewhat  accelerated.  Immediately  the  cough 
begins.  It  consists  in  a  series  of  short  and  hurried  expirations,  which 
expel  a  large  part  of  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs,  followed  by  a  hurried 
inspiration,  whicli  is  difficult  and  noisy  on  account  of  the  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  and  narrowing  of  the  glottic  a|)erture. 
Tlie  sound  which  accompanies  the  inspiration,  and  which  is  often  absent 
e.sj)ecially  in  infants,  is  designated  the  hoop.  The  forcible  expirations, 
and  difficulty  experienced  in  expelling  the  air  from  the  lungs  on  account 
of  the  constriction  of  the  glottis  afford  explanation  of  the  emphysematous 
distension  of  the  air  cells  in  the  upper  lobes,  which  we  have  seen  is  so 
common  in  severe  pertussis. 

There  may  be  a  single  series  of  expirations  terminating  in  the  man- 
ner stated,  but  often  there  are  several  such  series  embraced  in  a  paroxysm. 
The  cough  commonly  ends  in  the  expulsion  of  frothy  mucus  from  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  sometimes  in  vomiting.  During  the  cough  there  is 
temporary  arn^st  of  blood  in  th(»  lungs,  leading  to  congestion  in  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  throughout  the  systemic  circulation  ;  therefore 
the  fac(*  is  flushed  and  swollen,  and  occasionally  hemorrhage  occurs  under 
the  conjunctiva,  or  from  one  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  The  most  frequent 
hemorrhage  is  epistaxis.  When  the  cough  ceases,  and  normal  respiration 
is  restored,  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  immediately  abates ;  but  often  puffi- 
ness  of  the  features  is  observed,  due  to  serous  infiltration  of  the  subcuta- 
neous connective  tissue,  and  continuing  for  days  or  weeks  during  the 
period  when  the  cough  is  most  severe.  The  pai*oxysm  lasts  from  a  quarter 
to  a  half  or  even  a  whole  minute,  and  in  that  time,  in  cases  of  ordinary 
severity,  there  arc  often  as  many  as  fifteen  to  twenty  series  of  expirations. 

At  the  close  of  the  paroxysm,  if  there  is  no  complication,  the  symptoms 
soon  abate ;  the  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration  become  normal,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  disejise.  The  cough  in  the  second  stage  is  much 
more  frequent  in  one  case  than  another.  At  the  height  of  this  stage  it  is 
generally  more  severe  if  it  occurs  at  long  intervals  than  when  frequent. 
During  the  weeks  in  which  pertussis  is  most  severe,  there  is,  in  the  average, 
about  one  paroxysm  of  coughing  in  each  hour. 

The  cough  increases  in  severity  till  the  third  week  of  the  second  stage, 
or  the  thirtieth  to  thirty-fifth  day  of  the  disease,  after  which  it  remains 
stationary  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  apt  to  be  more  frequent  in  the  night 
than  daytime.  Sometimes  it  occurs  while  the  child  is  quiet ;  it  may  even 
awaken  him  from  sleep,  but  it  is  often  also  produced  by  mental  excitement 
or  by  ])hysical  exertion.  Anger  or  fright  gives  rise  to  it,  and  therefore  the 
child  is  apt  to  cough  when  being  examined  by  the  physician,  or  when  his 
wishes  are  not  comjdied  with.  Tlie  ordinary  duration  of  the  second  stage 
is  from  thirty  to  sixty  days.  It  may,  however,  be  considerably  longer  or 
shorter  than  this. 

The  third  stage,  which  commences  at  the  time  when  the  spasmodic  cough 
begins  to  abate,  is  short,  not  continuing  longer  tlian  two  or  three  weeks. 
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A  protracted  stage  of  decline  indicates  some  complication.  "While  tlie 
sputum  in  the  second  stage  is  mucous  and  frothy,  that  in  the  third  stage  is 
more  opaque  and  ]>uriform. 

In  the  third  as  in  the  second  stage,  if  there  is  no  complication,  tlie  pulse 
and  respiration  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  are  nearly  or  (juite  nat- 
ural. Febrile  excitement  may,  however,  now  and  then  occur  from  trifling 
causes,  or,  indeed,  without  any  apparent  cause.  The  digestion  and  the 
genenil  health  in  uncomplicated  i)ertusses  remain  unimpaire<l,  with  the 
exception  of  more  or  less  emaciation,  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  all  but  the 
mildest  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  vomiting.  After  complete 
recovery,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  spasmodic  cough  to  reappear,  at  times, 
for  one  or  even  two  years.  Tlie  cough  of  ordinary  simple  laryngitis,  or 
bronchitis,  assumes  this  character. 

Complications. — These,  like  the  symptoms,  are  chiefly  of  a  twofold 
character,  namely,  inflammatory  and  neuropathic.     From  the  nature  ot 
the  cough  in  pertussis,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  that  spasmodic 
affection,  which  is  now  designated  internal  convulsions,  and  which  is  char- 
acterized by  spiism  of  certain  muscles  of  respiration,  would  be  a  frecpient 
complication.     It  does  sometimes  occur  in  young  children,  but  it  is  not 
common.     Clonic  convulsions  afl^ecting  the  external  muscles  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  nol  infrequent.     They  occur  chiefly  in  the  second  stage,  when 
the  cough  is  most  severe,  and  in  infancy  much  more  frequently  than  in 
childhood.     They  are  apt  to  be  genend  and  severe,  or,  if  not  of  this  char- 
acter at  first,  to  become  such.     The  convulsions  commence,  in  most  in- 
stauces,  in  or  directly  after  the  paroxysm  of  coughing ;  but  they  sometimes 
occur  in  the  interval  when  the  chihl  is  (juiet. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  remark  :  *'  Almost  all  infants  succumb  to  this  com- 
plication, ordinarily  in  the  twenty-four  hours  which  follow  the  first 
attack ;  nevertheless,  life  may  be  prolonged  during  two  or  three  days." 
(Article  Coqneiuche,)  In  my  own  practice,  this  complication  usually  ended 
fatally  before  bromide  of  potiissiuni  and  chloral  were  employed,  but  with 
the  pro|)er  use  of  these  agents  can  often  be  arrested.  In  the  month  of 
June,  1HG7,  I  was  attending  a  little  girl  two  years  and  four  months 
old,  l^•ho  had  reached  the  fifth  week  of  pertussis,  when  she  was  seized 
with  general  clonic  convulsions.  The  mother,  who  was  requested  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  number  of  convulsions,  stiited  that  there  were  twenty 
in  all,  occurring  within  forty-eight  hours.  They  affected  both  sides, 
tbe  shortest  lasting  only  thre(j  or  four  minutes,  the  longest  seventy -five 
minutes.  The  treatment  in  this  case,  which  eventuated  favombly,  will 
he  noticed  hereafter. 

In  those  who  die  of  convulsions  occurring  in  hooping-cough,  the  most 
constant  lesion  is  congestion  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses,  often  with 
transudation  of  serum.  This  cong<?stion  is  due  in  part  to  the  cough  which 
precedes  the  convulsions  and  in  part  to  the  convulsions  themselves.     At 
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the  autopsies  which  I  have  made  of  two  infants,  who  died  in  hospital 
practice  from  hooping-cough,  accompanied  by  convulsions,  all  the  cerebral 
sinuses  were  filled  with  clots,  which  were  generally  soft  and  dark  ;  but  in 
the  lateral  sinuses  clots  were  found  which  were  light-colored.  The  light 
color  of  a  clot,  either  in  a  vein  or  sinus,  indicates  its  ante-mortem  formation. 

The  gravity  of  the  convulsive  attack  can  be  ascertained  by  observing 
whether  the  patient  readily  recovers  consciousness.  Its  return  indicates 
that  there  is  no  serious  congestion.  On  the  other  hand,  great  drowsiness 
remaining,  or  a  semi-comatose  state,  indicates  persistent  congestion  and, 
I>erhaps,  even  the  formation  of  clots  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain.  Death 
from  convulsions  is  usually  preceded  by  coma.  Occasionally  meningeal 
apoplexy  supervenes  upon  the  congestion,  and  death  is  immediate. 

The  most  frequent  inflammatory  complications  are  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monitis. Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  a  mild  grade  we  have 
seen,  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  pertussis,  but  when  it  extends  to  the 
minuter  tubes,  or  becomes  so  severe  as  to  cause  acceleration  of  respira- 
tion, it  is,  properly,  a  complication.  Both  bronchitis  and  pneumonitis, 
occurring  as  complications,  are  developed,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the 
second  stage.  Bronchitis  is  accompanied  by  accelerated  respiration  and 
pulse,  and  increased  temperature.  The  danger  is  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  dyspnoea. 

Pneumonitis  is  a  less  common  complication  than  bronchitis,  but  it 
occurs  more  frequently  in  pertussis  than  in  any  other  constitutional  affec- 
tion of  early  life,  excepting  measles.  The  congestion,  which  occurs  and 
remains  in  the  lung  when  the  cough  is  frequent  and  severe,  favors  the 
development  of  pneumonia.  The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  which 
accompany  this  inflammation  and  serve  for  its  diagnosis  are  the  same  as 
in  the  primary  form  of  the  disease,  and  are  described  elsewhere.  Bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia  usually  moderates  the  severity  of  the  spasmodic 
cough,  for  when  the  inflammatory  element  in  pertussis  increases,  the 
spasmodic  abates.  On  the  abatement  of  the  inflammation,  however,  the 
cough  usually  regains  its  former  convulsive  character.  The  fact  may  be 
stated  in  this  connection,  that  any  complication  or  intercurrent  disease, 
which  is  attended  by  decided  febrile  reaction,  ordinarily  renders  the  cough 
for  the  time  less  spasmodic. 

The  occurrence  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  is  shown  by  the  elevated 
temi)erature,  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration,  short  and  frequent 
cough.  These  symptoms  do  not  cease  as  long  as  the  inflammation  con- 
tinues, whereas  in  uncomplicated  pertussis  the  patient  seems  nearly  or 
quite  well  between  the  coughs.  In  pneumonia  the  respiration  is  accom- 
panied by  the  expiratory  moan,  and  in  both  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
there  is  more  or  less  depression  of  the  infra-mammary  region  during  in- 
spiration. These  symptoms,  in  connection  with  the  physical  signs,  render 
diagnosis  in  most  instances  easy.     Although  the  general  character  of  the 
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congh  is  changed,  a  cough  now  and  then  occurs,  even  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  pretty  severe,  sufficiently  spasmodic  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
primary  aifection.  Capillary  hronchitis  and  pneumonia  are  always  serious 
complications. 

Not  only  is  more  or  less  emphysema  a  common  complication  of  severe 
pertussis,  but  bronchiectasis  also  occurs  in  certain  cases,  due  to  the  same 
conditions.  Emphysema  is  a  common  lesion  in  young  and  feeble  infants, 
even  when  there  is  no  history  of  any  previous  severe  disease  of  the  respira- 
tory organs.  I  have  found  it  one  of  the  most  common  lesions  in  infants  of 
feeble  constitutions,  who  die  in  the  hospitals  and  asylums  of  New  York, 
but  it  is  apt  to  be  interstitial  and  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  upper 
lobes.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  that  general  distension  of  the  alveoli  and 
consequent  enlargement  of  the  lobes,  which  occur  in  the  emphysema  of 
pertussis.  Its  chief  cause  in  these  feeble  and  wasted  infants  appears  to 
be  impaired  nutrition  and  change  in  the  molecular  condition  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue.  The  same  condition  often  occurs  in  severe  and  protracted 
pertussis,  and  therefore  serves  as  an  additional  and  efficient  cause  of  the 
emphysema. 

The  following  was  a  not  unusual  case  of  this  disease  as  it  occurs  in 
the  tenement  houses  and  asylums  of  New  York.     At  the  meeting  of  the 
^ew  York  Pathological  Society,  October  14th",  18G8,  I  exhibited  em- 
physematous lungs,  removed  from  an  infant  who  died  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen months,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  week  of  pertussis.    Death 
occurred  from  thrombosis  in  the  lateral  sinuses  of  the  cranium,  resulting 
from  the  severe  spasmodic  cough,  eclampsia,  and  feebleness  of  tlie  circula- 
tion, as  the  infant  was  previously  in  a  reduced  state  from  chronic  entero- 
colitis.   At   the  autopsy  the  superior  lobes  of  both   lungs   were  found 
exsanguine,  doughy  to  the  feel,  and  enlarged  so  as  to  rise  above  tlie  level 
of  the  other  lobes.     The  resiliency  and  elasticity  of  the  lung  tissue  in 
these  lobes  were  evidently  greatly  impaired,  and  their  air  cells  in  a  state 
of  over-distension.     The  other  lobes  were  healthy  except  that  one  of  them 
Fas  the  seat  of  catarrhal  pneumonia.     In  this  case  there  had  been  no 
disease  affecting  the  respiratory  apparatus  previously  to  the  pertussis,  so 
that  the  incipient  vesicular  emphysema  was  referable  to  the  severe  cough 
and  impaired  nutrition  of  the  lungs. 

Occasionally  we  meet  cases  of  severe  pertussis  in  which,  while  there  is 
over-distension  of  the  alveoli  of  the  upper  lobes,  collapse  occurs  over  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  lower  lobes.  Collapse  like  emphysema  may 
continue  for  weeks  or  months  subsequently  to  jwirtussis,  and  then  gradu- 
ally disappear,  but  in  the  following  rare  case  in  my  experience,  it  was 
permanent.  John  O'Neil,  aged  5^  years,  was  brought  to  tlie  Bureau  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Out-door  Poor  in  New  York,  in  December,  1876.  He 
lived  in  the  under-ground  basement  of  a  tenement  house,  and  was  supported 
by  charity,  except,  at  intervals,  when  his  father,  who  was  dissipated, 
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could  olitiiiii  work.  At  the  rtj^  of  fil'tecn  monihs  he  had  n  glandular 
swelling  on  the  riglit  side  of  the  neck,  wliicli  suppurated,  and  ihrec  months 
later  one  on  the  ojuwsite  side,  which  alHO  suppurated.  At  the  age  of  2^ 
yeiirs  he  had  bronchitis,  the  cough  of  which  did  not  ubale  till  two  months 
subsequently.  When  near  the  age  of  three  years  he  had  tneasles,  and  the 
cough  frum  this  disease  lasted  thn-c  or  four  months.  In  the  summer  of 
187ii,  or  atiuul  one  year  subsequently  to  the  measles,  he  coolracied  per- 
tussU,  which  «iis  severe,  but  wa^  tillowed  to  run  ils  course  without  treat- 
ment. It  [naleil  four  months,  never,  however,  confining  him  to  bed  or 
materially  imjiairing  his  iippetite  ;  and  one  morning  about  the  dose  of  the 
second  month  of  the  malady,  the  parents  first  observed  depression  of  the 
right  siilc  of  tlie  thorax.  This  graduully  increased  for  a  few  weeks  and 
hua  been  permanent.  The  parents  stated  that  he  htul  never  been  confined 
to  the  hou.se  or  uilhout  appetite  except  during  the  week  of  measles. 

Since  his  recovery  from  pertussis  he  has  had  his  usual  appetite  and 
general  health,  but  crying  or  excitement  commonly  brings  on  a  pretty 
severe  cough.  The  depression  of  the  thorax  examined  in  front,  begins 
quite  abruptly  in  the  line  of  the  left  costo-chondral  articulations.  Circum* 
fcrential  measurement  of  the  left  side  from  the  middle  of  the  sternum  to 
the  spine,  the  tape  lying  a  little  below  the  nipple  gives  eleven  and  u  half 
inches,  while  corresponding  measurement  of 
Via.  14.  the  right  side,  gives  seven  and  a  half  inches  ; 

-(f^  pulse  136,  sounds  of  the  heart  normal;  respi- 

M^^B  ration  44.     On  auscultation  over  the  right  side 

ij^^^^B  of  the  chest  we  observed  bronchial  respiration, 

^^^W  and  u  leeble  bronchophony,  with  perhaps  slight 

^  vocal  fremitus.     The  accompanying  figure  ia 

from  a  pboif^rapb  by  Mr.  Mason,  photo- 
graphei'  to  Uellevue  Hospital.  My  first  im- 
pression on  observing  this  case  was  that  it  was 
one  of  unexpanded  lung,  which  bad  been  cumr 
pressed  by  a  pleuritic  effusion,  but  it  is  seen 
that  the  history  [joints  clearly  to  pertussis  as 
the  cause  of  tlie  deformity.  The  depression 
occurred  somewhat  suddenly  when  the  cough 
was  most  severe,  and  when  there  was  no  fever, 
loss  of  a|i|>etite,  or  other  symptoms  of  pleuritii. 
The  pittient  had  not  presented  any  marked 
evidence  of  rachitis,  but  was  decidedly  stru- 
mous. 

Pertussis  is  sometimes  complicated  by  the 

eruptive  fevers.     There  does  indeed  seem  to 

t  and  meitsles,  so  (hat  many  epidemics  of  the 

it  about  the  some  time.     During  my  term  of  ser- 


be  some  affinity  between  il 
two  have  been  observed  a 
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vice  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  in  May,  1878,  measles  and 
pertussis  prevailed  in  the  wards  at  the  same  time.  Eigliteen  of  the  cliil- 
dren,  who  were  having  pertussis,  contracted  measles,  and  the  Sisters, 
who  were  very  intelligent  and  faithful  observers,  and  were  requested  by 
me  to  notice  the  effect  of  the  complication,  stated  that  with  few  exceptions 
the  severity  of  the  hooping-cough  was  increased  during  the  continuance 
of  the  exanthem.     This  is  contrary  to  the  statement  of  some  authors. 

Diagnosis. — During  the  period  of  invasion  it  is  impossible  to  diagnos- 
ticate pertussis.     Its  nature  can  only  be  conjectured  from  a  known  ex- 
posure, or  from  the  epidemic  occurrence  of  the  disease.     In  the  second 
stage,  which  is  characterized  by  the  spasmodic  cough,  diagnosis  is  ordi- 
narily easy,  and  often  the  ywirents  are  able  to  announce  the  nature  of  the 
disease  when  the  physician  is  called.     Still,  a  mistake  is  sometimes  made : 
a  spasmodic  cough  very  similar  to  that  of  pertussis  occasionally  occurs  in 
other  maladies.      Young  infants  with  bronchitis  frequently  experience 
great  difficulty  in  the  expectoration  of  mucus,  which  collects  in  the  air- 
passages  and  provokes  a  suffocative  cough.     The  following  facts  will  aid 
in  making  the  diagnosis.     Bronchitis,  accompanied  by  a  sulfocative  cough, 
is  an  acute  disease,  and  the  cough  occurs  at  an  early  ))eriod,  usually  in  the 
first  week.     It  lacks  the  inspiratory  60un<l  or  the  hoop,  and  is  associated 
with  constantly  accelerated  respiration  and  well-marked  febrile  symptoms, 
dependent  on  the  inflammation.     Moreover,  the  cough  is  only  occasionally 
suffocative,  according  to  the  amount  of  mucus  in  the  tubes.     Tiie  spas- 
modic cough  of  j>ertussi8,  on  the  other  hand,  is  preceded  by  the  stage  of 
inTasion,  and  this  cough  occurs  only  in  the  second  stage,  when  the  febrile 
spiptoras  have  abated.     Again,  the  suffocative  cough  of  bronchitis  rarely 
ends  in  vomiting,  which  has  been  seen  to  be  so  common  in  the  cough  of 
pertnssis. 

The  onlv  other  disease  with  which  there  is  much  likelihood  of  confound- 
ing  pertussis  is  bronchial  phthisis.  The  [joints  of  differential  diagnosis  are 
the  following :  the  one  epidemic,  and  spreading  by  contagion ;  the  other 
non-contagious  and  isolated :  the  one  embraced  in  three  distinct  stages, 
and  much  shorter ;  the  other  chronic,  and  presenting  no  stages,  but  com- 
mencing with  mild  non-febrile  symptoms,  and  progressively  becoming 
more  severe :  in  the  one  an  absence  of  symptoms  in  the  intervals  of  the 
cough,  provided  there  is  no  complication  ;  in  the  other  constant  symptoms, 
such  as  are  common  in  tubercular  disease.  The  previous  health,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  tubercular  cachexia,  should  be  considered  in  de- 
tennining  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  usually,  in  bronchial  phthisis,  the 
lungs  are  also  affected,  so  that  auscultation  and  percussion  may  furnish 
positive  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  cough. 

The  attacks  of  suffocative  cough,  which  are  produced  by  the  lodgment 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx,  or  lower  down  in  the  air  passages,  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  of  pertussis.     The  diagnosis  can   be  made  by 
18 
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tlie  histoiy,  for  in  the  one  case  there  is  n  prcliminnry  catarrhal  stage,  and 
in  the  other  the  cough  b<*gins  abruptly,  and  usually  after  the  known  swal- 
lowing of  the  offending  substance,  which  producer  dyspnoea  and  a  spas- 
modic cough  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  larynx.  Tlie  presence  of  the  body 
can  also  be  determined  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  by  the  laryngoscope 
and  auscultation. 

Prognosis — A  larger  proportion  doubtless  recover  under  the  better 
therapeutics  of  the  present  time  than  in  former  years.  According  to 
Hirsch  (II.,  p.  lOo)  72,000  persons  perished  from  this  disease  in  England 
and  Wales  between  1848  and  1855,  or  one  in  every  forty  who  died;  and 
"Wilde's  reports  show  that  it  stands  fifth  as  regards  mortality  among  the 
epidemic  diseases  of  Ireland.  In  New  York  city  during  the  half  century 
ending  with  1853,  4840  died  of  pertussis,  or  one  died  from  this  disease  in 
every  7G  of  deaths  from  all  causes. 

As  a  rule,  the  older  the  child  the  better  the  prognasis.  Young  infants 
may  die  of  suffocation  due  to  the  glottic  spasm.  Eclampsia  with  extreme 
passive  congestion  of  the  encephidon  is  a  not  infrequent  complication  in 
children  under  the  age  of  five  years,  and  it  is  apt  to  terminate  fatally. 
It  may,  however,  in  my  opinion,  be  averted  in  most  cases  by  proper 
treatment.  In  rare  instances  death  may  occur  in  or  immediately  after  a 
paroxysm  of  coughing,  in  consecjuence  of  the  rupture  of  cerebral  or  men- 
ingeal capillaries,  and  the  effusion  of  blood,  or  from  stasis  and  coagulation 
of  blood  in  the  venous  system,  especially  if  convulsions  have  supervened 
upon  frequent  and  protracted  paroxysms  of  coughing.  Other  complica- 
tions, whicli  are  likely  to  arise  under  conditions  which  favor  their  devel- 
opment, and  which  greatly  increase  the  danger  and  render  the  prognosis 
unfavorable,  are  capillary  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  and  in  the 
summer  season  intestinal  catarrh.  In  New  York  I  have  noticed  that 
pertussis  occurring  in  the  summer  is  much  more  fatal  if  it  becomes  com- 
plicat(;d  with  the  intestinal  catarrh  which  is  an  epidemic  among  infants 
during  that  season. 

Feebleness  of  system  and  antecedent  and  accompanying  chronic  dis- 
ease increase  the  danger.  Pertussis  sometimes  produces  so  much  ema- 
ciation and  loss  of  strength,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  and  frequency 
of  the  cough,  and  the  repeated  vomiting,  that  intercurrent  diseases  which 
in  favonible  states  of  the  system  would  probably  end  in  recovery,  are  very 
apt  to  ])rove  fatal. 

I  usually  inform  the  family  that  the  patient  is  doing  well,  if  he  seem 
entirely  well  between  the  paroxysms,  but  if  he  appear  ill,  whether  with 
somnolence,  fretfulnoss,  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  accelerated  breathing,  or 
diarrluea,  he  is  not  doing  well,  and  probably  has  some  complication,  which 
requires  immediate  attention.  Sudden  deaths  occur  in  the  second  stage ; 
but  deaths  from  causes  or  conditions  which  operate  in  a  gradual  and  pro- 
tracted manner,  may  occur  in  the  second  or  third  stage. 
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Treatment. — In  the  catarrhal  stuge  the  treatment  shouUl  be  the  same 
as  in  mild  idiopathic  catarrh.  Demulcent  and  gentle  expectorant  meas- 
ures are  required.  Care  should  be  taken  to  employ  nothing  which  re- 
duces the  strength  or  impairs  the  genend  health.  If  there  is  much 
bronchitis  with  accelerated  breathing  and  frecpient  cough,  mild  counter- 
irritation  to  the  chest,  and  the  use  of  the  oil  silk  jacket  are  proper. 

Therapeutic  measures  are  chiefly  indicated  in  the  second  stage,  or  that 
of  convulsive  cough.     Proper  treatment  may  control  the  severity  of  the 
cough,  and  abridge  the  duration  of  the  second  stage,  and  prevent  or  con- 
trol complications.     As  with  most  other  diseases  whose  cause  and  nature 
are  obscure,  and  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  terminate  favorably, 
pertussis  has  received  a  great  variety  of  treatment.     The   enumeration  of 
the  medicines,  and  modes  of  treatment  which   have  had  their  season  of 
repute,  and  been  employed  by  intelligent  physicians,  would  occupy  too 
much  time.    The  treatment  should  vary  in  some  respects  according  to  the 
case,  but  a  small  number  of  medicines  suffices,  even  in  the  most  severe 
and  obstinate  forms  of  the  midady.     Those  which  I  have  found  most  use- 
ful for  internal  treatment,  and  which  are  employed  more  than  any  others 
in  the  institutions  of  New  York,  are  belladonna,  quinine,  the  bromides, 
and  hydrate  of  chloral.     They  are  now  largely  used  in  the  treatment  of 
pertussis  in  this  city,  and  I  can  bear  witness  that  a  larger  number  of  cases 
treated  by  them  escape  complications  and  recover,  than  under  other  modes 
of  treatment  which  were  formerly  employed. 

When  the  second  singe  commences,  belladonna  should  he  given  in  ordi- 
nary eases  in  morning  and  evening  doses.  Children  require  a  larger  pro- 
portionate dose  than  adults,  and  it  can  with  few  exceptions  be  safely  ad- 
miuistered  even  to  the  youngest  infant  in  a  quantity  gradually  increased 
till  the  cough  is  moderated  or  physiological  effects  are  produced.  The 
plivsiological  eiTects  are  more  readily  produced  in  some  than  in  others. 
Thus  recently  I  gradually  increased  the  doses  of  the  tincture  of  belladonna 
to  twelve  drops  for  a  child  aged  three  and  a  hjilf  years,  who  had  severe 
pertussis,  without  producing  the  characteristic  efflorescence,  while  smaller 
doses  from  the  same  bottle  produced  this  effect  in  older  children.  Probably 
the  action  of  the  drug  is  on  the  respiratory  centres  in  the  medulla,  and 
not  directly  on  the  muscles,  as  once  held.  Rarely  I  have  discontinued  tho 
belladonna  on  account  of  diminished  flow  of  urine,  which  this  agent  may 
or  may  not  have  produced,  and  very  rarely  on  account  of  suddenly 
developed  muscular  weakness,  which  I  had  reason  to  think  the  belladonna 
caused.  This  occurred  in  the  case  alluded  to  above,  in  which  twelve 
drops  of  the  tincture  were  given,  so  that  the  muscles  seemed  flabby,  and 
the  trunk  and  head  were  supported  with  difRculty. 

Trousseau  sometimes  employed  atropia  in  place  of  belladonna,  since 
the  medicinal  property  of  the  plant  resides  in  this  alkaloid,  which  being 
crystalline  lias  uniform  strength.     He  gave  the  neutral  sulphate  of  atropia 
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in  doses  of  about  ^^^  part  of  a  grain,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  to  in- 
fants or  young  children.  He  gave  the  medicine  twice  each  day,  and  for 
older  children  ordered  a  proportionately  larger  dose.  Brown-S^uard,  in 
remarks  made  before  the  United  States  Medical  Association  in  May,  18C6, 
maintained  that  the  duration  of  pertussis,  so  far  as  its  neuropathic  ele- 
ment is  concerned,  might  be  abridged  to  a  few  days,  by  doses  of  atropia, 
sufficiently  large  to  produce  toxical  effects.  He  recommended  a  dose  which 
will  cause,  and  repeated  will  maintain  delirium  tor  three  days,  after  which 
he  stated  that  the  cough  is  no  longer  spasmodic.  But  a  more  moderate 
dose,  even  with  a  longer  time  to  effect  a  cure,  .««eems  preferable.  The 
tincture  of  belladonna  is  most  convenient  for  use,  and  most  of  that  kept 
in  the  shops  is  active  and  reliable.  The  doses  which  I  have  ordinarily 
found  to  be  sufficient,  and  which  also  produced  efflorescence,  were  as  fol- 
lows :  to  a  child  of  two  years  three  drops,  and  to  one  of  six  or  eight  years, 
eight  or  ten  drops,  morning  and  evening.  I  always,  however,  commence 
with  a  smaller  number,  and  continue  to  administer  the  dose  which  produces 
tlie  local  effects  alluded  to,  unless  the  cough  is  moderated  with  smaller 
,  doses.  In  the  majority  of  cAses  I  have  noticed  no  decided  effect  till  the 
rash  was  produced,  when  the  symptoms  improved,  the  cough  becoming 
less  frequent  or  less  severe.  By  the  belladonna  treatment  the  spasmo<lic 
stage  may  not  only  be  rendered  mild,  but  abridged  fo  two  or  three  weeks. 
In  some  cases  the  severe  cough  begins  to  yield  almost  immediately  under 
full  doses  of  this  agent,  but  in  other  cases  its  continuance  for  some  days 
is  necessary,  with  other  remedies  as  adjuvants,  before  there  is  any  appre- 
ciable benefit  from  its  use. 

The  use  of  quinine  as  a  remedy  for  pertussis  was  first  strongly  re<;om- 
mended  by  Binz,  who  embraced  the  theory  of  Letzerich,  that  this  disease 
is  produced  by  a  fungus,  upon  which  the  quinine  acts  injuriously.  I  have 
not  observed  that  improvement  from  the  use  of  this  agent,  when  employed 
alone — and  it  has  been  largely  prescribed  in  the  institutions  of  New 
York — which  I  have  observed  in  cases  treated  at  the  same  time,  with 
morning  and  evening  doses  of  belladonna.  Its  good  effects  upon  the  spas- 
modic cough  are  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  diminishes  reflex  irrita- 
bility (Schlakow  and  Eulenberg).  At  the  same  time  it  acts  as  a  tonic, 
and  improves  the  appetite,  and  tends  to  prevent  any  depressing  effect 
which  might  occur  from  the  belladonna.  It  is  beyond  question  the  proper 
remtMly  in  those  frequent  cases,  in  which  febrile  symptoms  arise,  whether 
from  some  complication  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  other  causes.  In 
ordinary  cases  a  child  of  five  years  should  take  about  two  grains  four  times 
daily,  in  the  elixir  adjuvans  or  other  convenient  vehicle.  As  an  antipy- 
retic a  larger  dose  may  sometimes  be  needed. 

As  the  paroxysms  ai*e  apt  to  be  more  severe  at  night,  and  the  patient 
consequently  be  deprived  of  the  required  sleep,  a  medicine  is  indicated, 
which  will  procure  some  hours  of  rest,  and  thereby  diminish  the  number 
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of  paroxyRins.  For  tins  purpose  the  hydrate  of  chloral  is  especially  useful 
given  in  doses  of  two  to  five  grains  according  to  the  age,  and  perhaps  re- 
peated. It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  chloral  exerts  any  marked  influence 
upon  the  cough  ;  it  seems  to  be  useful  chieHy  in  the  manner  stated,  namely, 
by  procuring  prolonged  sleep. 

One  of  the  chief  dangers  from  pertussis  we  have  seen  to  be  the  occur- 
rence of  great  passive  congestion  of  organs,  especially  of  the  brain,  with 
the  liability  to  hemorrhages,  serous  effusion,  and  eclampsia.     This  is  in 
great  part  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  medicines  mentioned  above, 
which  diminish  the  severity  of  the  cough,  or  its  frequency.     But  when 
there  arc  great  and  frecpient  congestions  of  the  nervous  centres,  producing 
eelamfisia  or  premonitions  of  eclampsia,  the  use  of  one  of  tlie  bromine 
com{)Ound8  is  indicated  for  its  prompt  and  decided  action  in  averting  the 
danger.    Even  if  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent,  its  tranquillizing  etf'ect,  and 
especially  its  prompt  action  in  diminishing  reflex  irritiibility,  render  it 
one  of  the  most  useful  agents  in  [lertussis.     If  tliere  is  sudden  twitching  of 
the  muscles,  marked  stujjor,  headache,  or  fretfulness,  or  adduction  of  the 
thumbs  across  the  palms  of  the  hands  during  the  cough,  I  never  fail  to 
give  the  bromide  of  [X)tassium  in  sufticiently  large  and  frequent  doses,  and 
now  eclampsia  occurs  much  more  rarely  in  a  case  which  I  treat  from  the 
commencement,  than  in  former  years. 

Inhalations  have  been  much  employed,  and  from  the  nature  of  pertussis 
we  would  sup[K)se  tliat  proper  substances  used  in  this  way  would  materially 
aid  in  the  treiitment.  The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  from  the  purifying  of 
ga8  hae  been  employed  for  several  years  as  one  of  the  metliods  for  allevi- 
ating the  cough,  and  there  is  suflTicient  statistical  evidence  of  its  utility. 
But  since  the  atomizer  has  come  into  general  use  this  instrument  renders 
other  and  more  inconvenient  methods  of  employing  vapors  unnecessary, 
cariwHc  acid  produces  an  anaesthetic  eflTect  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  its 
vapor  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Burchardt  of  Berlin,  and  others,  in  tin?  treat- 
ment of  hooping-cough  with  apparently  good  results.  Opium  and  glycerine 
inhalations  appear  also  to  be  useful.  If  therefore  the  internal  remedies 
recommended  above  do  not  sufficiently  relieve  the  cough  some  such  mix- 
ture as  the  following  should  be  employed  every  two  to  six  hours  either 
with  the  hand  or  steam  atomizer.  If  the  hand  atomizer  is  employed  the 
bulb  should  not  be  compressed  more  than  six  to  twelve  times  at  each  using. 

^.  Acid   carbolic,  gtt.  xxiv  ; 
Aq.  extract,  opii,  gr.  v  ; 
Glycerin rp,  Jiij  ; 
AqufB,  Jv.     Misoe. 

The  complications  of  pertussis  recjuire  prompt  treatment.  Whenever  the 
child  feels  ill  between  the  paroxyms,  he  should  be  carefully  examined,  and 
tome  complication  will  probably  be  found  which  requires  treatment.  If 
the  bronchitis  have  increased  so  as  to  become  a  complication,  or  pneumonia 
I        baTc  arisen,  the  whole  chest  should  be  covered  with  a  light  flaxseed  poul- 
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tice  containing  one-sixteenth  part  of  mustard,  while  quinine  and  ammonia 
with  alcoholic  stimulants  are  given  at  regular  intervals.  Cerebral  acci- 
dents are  best  arrested  by  the  warm  foot  bath,  cold  to  the  head,  and  by 
the  bromide  and  chloral. 

Diphtheria  not  infrequently  supervenes  as  a  complication  in  a  locality 
where  it  is  endemic  or  epidemic,  and  if  mild  is  apt  t6  be  overlooked.  Re- 
cently I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  diphtheria  complicating  pertussis  had 
continued  four  days,  without  being  recognized  by  the  attending  physician, 
the  symptoms  being  attributed  to  other  causes.  The  diphtheritic  patch 
in  these  cases  is  apt  to  appear  upon  the  well-known  sore  under  the  tongue, 
in  addition  to  its  occurrence  upon  other  parts.  Tliis  secondary  form  of 
diphtheria  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  primary  form. 

Hauke,  in  1802,  published  experiments  .which  showed  that  both  car- 
bonic acid  and  ammoniacal  vapors  when  inhaled  increase  the  cough, 
while  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  produced  no  cough  and  was  agreeable  to 
the  ])atient.  Hence  children  in  close  and  crowded  apartments  suffer  most 
severely  from  pertussis,  and  those  who  are  taken  to  parks,  or  the  countr}', 
where  vegetation  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid,  not  only  obtain  benetit  from 
the  general  invigorating  influence,  but  also  as  regards  the  cough.  The 
fact  that  fresh  and  pure  air  benefits  the  cough  has  indeed  long  been 
known,  and  has  influenced  practice,  for  patients  are  almost  universally 
allowed  to  be  much  of  the  time  in  the  open  air,  and  are  taken  to  the  parks 
and  upon  excursions.  Nevertheless  caution  in  this  regard  is  required,  for 
exposure  in  wet  weather  or  to  sudden  chftnges  of  temperature  is  very  apt  to 
develop  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

Pkopiiylaxis — Pertussis  is  very  contagious,  and  it  appears  to  be,  in 
nearly  all  instances,  if  not  in  all,  contracted  by  inhaling  the  breath  of  the 
patient.  I  have  never  observed  a  case  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  commu- 
nicated through  a  third  person,  and  it  is  not,  I  think,  usually  contnieted 
by  children  living  in  the  same  house,  if  there  is  no  personal  contact. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  that  urgent  need  of  disinfection,  and  of  caution  on 
the  part  of  physician  and  nurse  in  their  subsequent  intercourse  wit 
healthy  children,  as  in  case  of  the  eruptive  fevers. 


CHAPTER   II. 

PAROTIDITIS. 


Ordinarily,  parotiditis,  or  parotitis,  or  mumps,  has  no  premonito 
stage  ;  but  in  exceptional  cases  languor  with  fever  precedes  the  disease 
a  few  hours.     Mumps  commences  with  tenderness  in  the  parotid  regio 
followed  soon  after  by  tumefaction.     The  swelling  gradually  increases ; 
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fills  the  depression  under  the  ear,  extends  forward  and  upward  u()on  the 
cheek,  and  downward  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  upon  the  neck.     It  has 
been  demonstrated  in  case  of  symptomatic   parotiditis,  and  the  same  is 
probably  true  of  the  idiopathic  disease,  or  mumps  (Virchow),  that  the 
swelling  is  due  to  inflammation  of  the  gland-ducts  and  consequent  oedema 
of  the  interstitial  tissue.     The  inflammation  is  specific,  due  to  a  materies 
niorbi  in  the  blood,  and  hence  its  decline  after  a  fixed  period.     It  reaches 
its  maximum  from  the  tliird  to  tlic  sixth  day.     The  most  prominent  point 
at  this  time  is  immediately  underneath  the  lobule  of  the  ear.     The  tumor, 
which  is  firm  but  slightly  elastic,  presses  outward  the  lobule.     In  most 
cases  the  skin  preserves  its  normal  apjxiarance  over  the  swelling,  but  oc- 
casionally it  presents  a  faint  blush.     The  pressure  which  movements  of 
the  jaw  produce  on  the  gland  renders  mastication  and  even  talking  pain- 
ful.    Febrile  movement  more  or  less  intense  occurs,  histing,  in  ordinary 
cases,  not  more  than  forty -eight  hours,  but  occasionally  it  is  more  pro- 
tracted.    Vomiting  and  epistaxis  are  sometimes  present.     The  swelling 
having  attained  its  maximum  size,  remains  stationary  a  short  time,  when 
it  begins  to  decline,  and  by  the  sixth  to  tenth  day  it  has  entirely  subsided. 
In  most  cases  parotiditis  is  double ;  it  commences  on  one  side,  more 
frequently  the  left  than  right,  and  in  from  one  to  four  days  the  opi>osite 
gland  is  involved.     In  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  only  one  parotid 
is  affected,  the  opposite  gland  may  be  the  seat  of  the  disease  at  some  sub- 
sequent period.     It  has  been  estimated  that  the  proportion  of  unilateral 
to  double  mumps  is  as  one  to  ten. 

Tlie  total  duration  of  this  disease  is  usually  from  eight  to  ten  days ;  in 

the  mildest  cases  it  may  not  be  more  than  ^\c  days.     The  submaxillary 

glands  are  often  involved  in  connection  with  the  parotids,  and  sometimes 

also  the  sublingual,  although,  from  their  small  size  and  concealed  position, 

their  tumefaction  escapes  notice.     Karely  the  tonsils  are  also  tumefied. 

Sometimes  free  perspiration  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  convalescence. 

Tlie  swelling  of  the  j)arotids  sometimes  abates  suddenly,  and  in  the 

male    the   testicle,  epididymis,  and    tunica  vaginalis   become    inflamed; 

while  in  the  female  the  mammary  glands,  ovaries,  or  the  labia  majora, 

are  the  seat  of  the  so-called  metastasis.     Occasionally  tliese  inflammations, 

'Which  are  less  frequent  in  young  children  than  those  near  the  age  of 

puberty,  when   the  sexual  organs  are  becoming  more  developed,  occur 

without  subsidence  of   the  pan>tid  swelling.     They  cause   considerable 

incretise   in   the   fever   and   constitutional   disturbance,  but  with  proper 

treatment  decline  in  six  to  eight  days,  pursuing  the  same  course  as  the 

parotid  inflammation. 

Nature. — Parotiditis  is  contagious.     It  is  rare  in  infancy  and  after 

the  middle  period  of  life,  occurring  chiefly  in  childhood,  youth,  and  early 

manhood.     An  incubative  period  of  about  twelve  days  was  ascertained  by 

me  in  cases  occurring  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Orphan  Asylum  of  this 
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city.  The  observations  of  others  give  a  similar  result.  Parotiditis  is  a 
blood  disease,  having  the  local  manifestation  described  above,  and  which 
is  our  only  means  of  diagnosis. 

Diagnosis If  the  physician  has  seen  but  few  cases  of  mumps  there  is 

danger  that  he  may  mistiike  the  swelling  for  an  inflamed  cervical  gland, 
or  vice  versa,  but  an  inflamed  cervical  gland  presents  to  the  flnger  a  hard- 
ness almost  like  that  of  cartilage,  and  it  is  circumscribed  or  round,  and 
does  not  invest  the  ear.  These  characteristics  contrast  with  the  elasticity, 
seat,  and  shape  of  the  parotid  swelling,  which  extends  forward  on  the 
cheek  and  surrounds  and  elevates  the  lobule  of  the  ear.  Tumefaction 
resulting  from  diphtheritic  or  any  other  form  of  faucial  inflammation,  or 
from  periostitis  aflecting  the  root  of  the  posterior  molar,  may  be  detected 
by  examining  the  fauces  and  interior  of  the  mouth. 

Treatment, — This  is  very  simple.  Oakum  or  carded  wool  may  be 
bound  over  the  swelling,  and  the  surface  occasionally  rubbed  with  sweet 
oil.  Mild  laxative  and  diaphoretic  drinks,  such  as  bitartrate  of  potash  or 
lemonade,  are  useful.  If  metastiisis  occur,  the  new  local  affection  should 
receive  chief  attention.  It  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
occurred  independently  of  the  mumps,  while  emollient  poultices  or  fomen- 
tations should  be  applied  over  the  parotids.  The  ill  effects  of  repellant 
applications  in  mumps  are  shown  by  the  following  case : — 

On  March  ID,  1877,  I  was  requested  to  see  a  young  gentleman  of  eigh- 
teen years.  He  had  been  well  till  March  14th,  when  he  complained  of 
pain  below  his  ears,  and  his  mother  applied  a  towel,  wrung  out  of  cold 
water,  around  his  neck.  On  the  following  day  slight  swelling  was  observed 
under  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  right  side  (submaxillary  gland), 
and  the  cold  application  was  continued.  On  the  17th  the  swelling  had 
disa[)peared,  but  the  fever  and  headache  had  greatly  increased,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  to  lie  in  bed.  On  the  19th,  at  my  flrst  visit,  he  had  such 
violent  headache,  and  was  so  intolerant  of  light  and  noise,  that  I  greatly 
feared  that  he  had  acute  encephalitis.  All  swelling  under  the  ears  was 
gone;  the  left  testicle  was  tender,  and  beginning  to  swell;  axillary  tem- 
perature 102^.  The  cold  cloths  were  removed  from  the  neck  and  applied 
to  the  head,  and  potass,  bromid.  gr.  xxv  administered  every  third  hour. 
20^^.  Axillary  teini>eratui*e  104° ;  symptoms  unabated  and  alarming. 
Ordered  six  leeches  to  be  applied  upon  the  temples  and  left  groin,  and  a 
purgative,  and  two  drops  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  to  be  given  with  each 
dose  of  the  bromide.  2\8t,  Temperature  103°.  States  that  numbness 
and  a  pricking  sensation  which  he  had  felt  in  both  legs  during  the  lant 
forty-eight  hours  had  ceased  (possibly  from  the  aconite).  23rf.  Is  conva- 
lescent. Has  no  return  of  the  swelling  under  the  ears,  and  the  orchitis 
has  abated. 


SECTION  IV.  • 

OTHER  GENERAL  DISEASES. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

This  is  a  constitutional  malady  produced  by  a  miasm  which  emanates 
from  the  soil.  I  have  notes  of  30  cases  of  this  disease  occurring  under  the 
age  of  3^  years.  Several  of  the  cases  were  treated  in  private  practice,  and 
the  rest  in  the  institutions  with  which  I  have  been  connected.  In  children 
above  the  age  of  8^  years  intermittent  fever  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
theaduh,  while  in  those  under  this  age  it  presents  certain  peculiarities. 
Of  tlie  36  cases  which  I  have  observed,  19  had  the  quotidian  form,  10  the 
tertian,  2  the  tertian  becoming  afterwards  quotidian,  1  the  quotidian  be- 
coming afterwards  tertian,  while  in  the  remaining  4  cases  the  form  of  the 
disease  is  not  stated.  In  quotidian  ague  the  mahiria  has  been  supposed  to 
act  more  powerfully  on  the  system,  or  the  system  is  more  susceptible  to  its 
influence  than  in  the  tertian  form,  and  hence  the  fact  that  the  quotidian  is 
the  prevailing  type  of  ague  in  tropical  regions,  where  vegetation  is  luxuri- 
ant, marshes  extensive,  and  the  heat  intense.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  feeble  resisting  power  in  the  system  of  the  infant  explains  the  fact  that 
it  lias  quotidian  more  frequently  than  tertian  intermittent,  although  the 
hitter  is  much  more  common  in  the  adult  in  this  climate. 

Facts  demonstrate  that  infants  sometimes  receive  intermittent  fever  from 
their  mothers.  If  mothers  during  gestation  have  mtUarious  cachexia,  their 
infants,  whether  bom  at  full  time,  or,  as  often  happens,  prematurely,  are 
apt  to  be  small,  thin,  and  feeble,  and  occasionally  they  have  soon  after 
birth  distinct  paroxysms  of  the  ague.  Dr.  Stokes  related  the  case  of  a 
pregnant  woman  with  ague,  who  believed  that  she  noticed  periodical  tre- 
mors of  her  foetus,  but  I  8us[)ect  that  she  was  mistaken,  as  regards  the 
cause,  for  the  paroxysm  of  intermittent  in  young  children  is  not  ordinarily 
accompanied  by  tremors. 

The  youngest  infant  in  my  practice  who  apparently  derived  the  ague 
from  its  mother,  and  probably  through  the  fuotal  circulation,  had  the  fol- 
lowing history :  Its  mother  had  occasional  attacks  of  tertian  intermittent 
during  the  two  years  preceding  her  confinement,  and  her  baby  when  ona 
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week  old  was  observed  to  have  tlie  same  disease,  occurring  also  each 
second  day,  the  coldness  and  blueness  in  the  first  stage  of  the  paroxysm 
lasting  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour. 

It  is  not  fully  ascertained  whether  a  nursing  infant  may  contract  inter- 
mittent fever  by  hictation,  but  if  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  sometimes  com- 
municated to  the  fuctus  through  the  maternal  circulation,  it  does  not  seem 
im}>robable  that  the  specific  principle  occasionally  enter  tlie  milk  as  well 
as  other  secretions.  I  have  frequently  remarked  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
ease in  nursing  infants  whose  mothers  were  afi^ected,  and  in  one  instance 
an  infant  at  the  breast,  whose  niotlier  had  the  ague,  liaving  contracted  it 
in  a  suburban  village,  but  was  since  living  in  a  non-malarious  part  of  the 
city,  presented  evident  symptoms  of  tlie  disease.  Similar  observations  by 
Frank,  IJurdel,  and  others,  do  not  indeed  fully  prove  the  communicability 
of  intermittent  fever  by  lactation,  but  render  it  highly  probable. 

The  |)eriod  of  incubation  in  the  infant  varies  greatly,  as  in  the  adult. 
When  the  malaria  is  concentrated  and  unusiuilly  active,  or  the  condition 
of  system  is  favorable  for  its  reception,  the  disease  may  commence  soon 
after  exposure.  Thus,  in  tropical  regions,  travellers  exjwsed  for  a  single 
night  have  been  known  to  sicken  within  twenty-four  hours ;  but  in  our 
cooler  latitude,  a  longer  incubative  period  is  the  rule.  In  the  infant,  how- 
ever, in  our  climate,  intermittent  fever  often  begins  in  a  very  short  time 
after  exposure,  though  there  may  be  an  incubative  period  of  some  wet^ks. 
The  following  have  been  my  observations  relating  to  this  point :  A.  M., 
female,  8  months  old,  remained  two  days  on  Long  Island,  in  October, 
1870,  and  three  days  after  her  return  to  the  "city,  a  quotidian  commenced. 
P.  S.,  male,  11  months  old,  remained  three  days  on  Long  Island,  and  a 
quotidian  commenced  four  days  after  his  return.  K.,  9  months  old,  re- 
mained on  Staten  Island  one  week,  and  eleven  days  after  his  return,  a 
tertian  ctmimenced.  G.  K.,  aged  3  y(».ars,  remained  a  day  and  a  night  on 
Staten  Island  in  1870  ;  three  weeks  afterwards  intermittent  fever  com- 
menced, preceded  by  a  week  of  languor.  A.  U.,  female,  aged  2  years  and 
2  months,  had  the  first  paroxysm  of  a  tertian,  two  and  a  half  weeks  after 
returning  from  a  visit  of  one  week  in  Hoboken.  As  there  was  no  malaria 
in  the  portions  of  the  city  where  these  infants  resided,  the  incubative 
periods  are  nearly  ascertained. 

Whatever  may  be  tlie  nature  of  the  malarial  poison,  whether  a  vege- 
table cell,  as  Prof.  Salisbury  believes,  or  something  else,  it  often  clings 
tenaciously  to  the  system,  and  is  probably  reproduced  in  it,  even  under 
circumstances  favorable  for  its  elimination.  Thus,  at  one  of  my  cliniques 
at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  1871,  a  child,  10  years  old,  was 
presented,  who  had  had  every  year  for  seven  years  attacks  of  intermittent 
fever.  The  disetise  was  contracted  at  the  age  of  three  years  in  Harlem, 
and  the  subsequent  residence  of  the  family  had  been  in  a  part  of  the  city 
where  there  was  no  malaria. 
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Symptoms. — In  infancy,  and  especially  prior  to  the  age  of  eighteen 
months,  the  symptoms  differ  in  certiiin  respects  from  those  which  charac- 
terize the  malady  in  the  adult,  and  are  universally  known.  In  childhood 
the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  in  tlie  adult,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be 
described  in  this  connection. 

In  the  infant  the  type  as  we  have  seen  is  quotidian,  with  now  and  then 
a  tertain.  Advancing  beyond  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  we  meet  more 
and  more  case^  of  the  tertian  type,  and  in  childhood  it  is  the  common 
form.  I  liave  known  the  quotidian  in  the  infant,  when  cured,  to  reappear 
a  few  weeks  after  as  a  tertian:  but  ordinarily  it  remains  quotidian,  unless 
the  patient  has  reached  the  age  at  which  the  tertian  type  predominates. 

The  paroxysm  in  the  young  infant  pressents  three  stages,  as  in  the  adult, 
but  while  the  second,  or  febrile,  is  well  marked,  the  first  and  third  are 
much  less  pronounced.  The'patient  does  not  shake  (exceptionably.  one 
does  even  within  the  first  year)  in  the  first  stage,  but  a  slight  tremor  may 
or  may  not  be  observed.  The  countenance  presents  a  sunken  appeanmce ; 
the  lips  and  fingers  are  livid,  while  portions  of  the  surface  not  livid  are 
pallid,  witli  the  goose-flesh  appearance,  which  is,  however,  less  marked 
tlian  in  children  of  a  more  advanced  age.  The  blood  leaves  the  sur- 
face, which  consequently  shrinks,  while  it  accumulates  in  the  veins  and 
internal  organs ;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  readily  compressed  ;  the  surface 
grows  cool  from  the  diminished  supply  of  blood,  but  the  breath  is  warm, 
and  the  internal  temi)erature,  so  far  from  being  reduced,  is  elevated  two 
or  three  degrees.  The  parents  may  be  alarmed  at  the  sudden  sinking  of 
the  vital  |>owers,  and  seek  medical  advice,  but  in  other  instances  the  fii'st 
stage  is  so  slight  that  it  passes  unperceived  till  they  have  been  taught  to 
watch  for  it,  and  the  second  stage  first  attracts  attention. 

In  the  second  or  febrile  stage,  which  immediately  succecjds,  the  pulse 
becomes  full  and  rapid,  120  to  l.*30  or  140  beats  per  minute,  and  the  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  internal  temperature  is  elevated  as  in  few  other  diseases 
(104^-108°).  The  face  is  flushed,  surface  dry,  and  head  painful,  as 
evinced  by  the  features.  This  stage  hists  about  two  or  three  to  six  or 
eight  hours.  The  third  stage?,  or  that  of  perspiration,  succeeds,  which 
terminates  the  sufl^ering  of  the  patient  till  the  following  paroxysm.  In 
infancy  the  j>erspiration  is  not  abundant,  and  in  the  first  half  of  this  period 
is  nearly  absent.  In  the  interval  of  the  paroxysms  the  patient  appears 
"well,  except  a  degree  of  languor. 

In  twenty-four  of  the  ciuses  of  infantile  intermittent  which  I  have  treated, 
my  notes  describe  the  diameter  of  the  paroxysms.  In  sixteen  of  these 
there  was  no  chill  or  trembling  in  the  first  stage,  but  blueness  and  cool- 
ness of  the  extremities  and  features,  and  sudden  prostration.     This  stage 

lasted  from  ten  minutes  to  one  hour.     In  the  eight  remaining  cases  the 

infants  were  observed  to  tremble  or  shake  as  in  adult  cases.    The  perspira- 
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tion  of  the  third  stage  was  in  nearly  all  cases  slight  and  of  short  duration, 
and  in  some  was  not  observed. 

During  the  cold  stage,  passive  congestion  of  the  internal  organs  occurs 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  the  circulation  is  equalized  during  the  re- 
action of  the  second  stage.  The  spleen,  whose  capsule  is  distensible,  soon 
enlarges  in  many  patients,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  and  great  con- 
gestions, constituting  the  "  ague  cake."  This  enlargement  is  more  com- 
mon in  children  than  adults.  Since  my  attention  has  been  particularly 
directed  to  this  subject,  1  have  been  able  to  feel  the  enlarged  spleen,  by 
examination  through  the  abdominal  walls,  in  probably  one-third  of  the 
cases  under  the  age  of  ten  years.  This  organ  returns  to  the  normal  size 
after  the  ague  is  cured.  From  the  intimate  relation  of  the  spleen  to  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  it  is  evident  that  the  character  of  this  fluid  must 
be  affected  if  intermittent  fever  be  protracted.  The  blood  becomes  more 
and  more  impoverished,  and  a  state  of  decided  hydraemia  supervenes.  A 
few  weeks*  continuance  of  the  ague  suffices  to  produce  decided  pallor  of 
the  features,  and  surface  generally,  and  as  all  watery  blood  is  prone  to 
transsudation,  such  patients  not  infrequently  present  more  or  less  oedema  of 
the  face,  ankles,  and  otlier  parts.  Sometimes,  also,  especially  under  un- 
favorable hygienic  circumstances,  purpuric  s|)Ots  (purpura  hemorrhagica) 
appear  under  the  skin,  affording  additional  proof  of  the  change  which  the 
blood  has  undergone. 

In  long-continued  cases  of  malarial  disejise  in  the  adult  waxy  degenera- 
tion of  organs  is  apt  to  occur,  as  well  as  melana^mia.  Pigment  cells,  flakes, 
and  particles  api^ear  in  the  blood,  the  coat«  of  the  minute  arteries,  and  in 
various  organs,  as  the  spleen,  liver,  etc.  In  the  child  these  results  are 
more  rare. 

Intermittent  fever  in  children,  if  proper  remedial  measures  are  em- 
ployed at  an  early  i>eriod,  is  ordinarily  not  dangerous,  and  is  quite  amen- 
able to  treatment ;  but  that  comparatively  infrequent  and  fatal  form  of  it, 
designated  the  pernicious,  occurs  more  frequently  in  children  than  adults. 
In  New  York  city,  where  the  type  of  malarial  diseases  is  mild,  I  have 
never  me^  a  cfise  of  jKjrnicious  intermittent  in  the  adult,  but  I  can  recall 
to  mind  such  eases  in  children,  two  of  tliem  fatal.  This  form  of  the  fever 
occurs  in  a  smaller  proportionate  number  of  cases  in  infancy  than  in  child- 
hood, probably  because  the  cold  stage  is  less  pronounced.  In  the  pernicious 
ague  the  system  is  overpowenjd — it  does  not  react  in  a  degree  commen- 
sunite  with  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  The  patient  enters  the  cold  stage, 
becomes  stupid,  and,  if  not  relieved  by  prompt  and  efficient  measures, 
passes  into  fatid  coma.  A  type  of  the  disease,  therefore,  which  would 
not  be  pernicious  in  a  robust  individual,  may  be  such  in  one  of  a  broken- 
down  constitution  and  feeble  reactive  |)ower.  In  most  cases  occurring  in 
children  the  coma  is  preceded  by  eclampsia,  which  is  apt  to  be  general  and 
protracted. 
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Eclampsia  increases  the  passive  congestion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  uxis 
alre^uly  present  in  this  stage,  and  if  not  speedily  relieved  may  end  in 
transudation  of  serum  over  tlie  surface  of  the  brain,  and  perhaps  menin- 
geal apoplexy,  causing  fatal  coma.  This  has  occurred  twice  in  my  prac- 
tice. 

Sometimes  in  young  children  the  diagnosis  of  intermittent  fever  is 
doubtful,  either  bec4iuse  the  disease  has  not  continued  sufficiently  long, 
or  there  has  not  been  the  characteristic  paroxysm.  The  patient  may  be 
feverish,  and  fretful,  with  anorexia,  and  evidences  of  headache,  but  with- 
out the  usual  distinctive  symptoms.  I  have  sometimes  in  such  cases  been 
able  to  establish  the  diagnosis  by  detecting  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  In 
examining  for  the  **  ague  cake,"  the  child  must  lie  quietly  on  its  buck,  and 
the  fingers,  placed  midway  between  the  epigiLstrium  and  umbilicus,  be  car- 
ried gently  but  with  firm  [)re8sure  outward  in  the  direction  of  the  spleen, 
when  the  anterior  edge  of  this  organ  will  be  felt,  if  it  be  enlarged.  It  is 
im[)ossible  to  make  the  examination  when  the  child  cries,  on  account  of 
the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Treatment It  is  evident  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  applying  ap- 
propriate remedies  in  a  case  of  infantile  ague ;   for,  although  the  first 
|>aroxy8m  may  be  mild,  the  next  may  be  more  severe,  and  attend(Ml  by 
danger.     Moreover,  the  sooner  the  disease  is  cured  the  less  liable  it  seems 
to  be  to  return.     Therefore  we  prescribe  at  once  the  8ul[>hate  of  quinia  or 
cinchonia,  one  and  a  half  grains  of  the  latter  producing  the  eflfect  of  about 
one  grain  of  the  former.     Our  experience  in  the  children's  class  in  the 
Outdoor  Department  has  been  chiefly  with  the  sulphate  of  cinchunia,  on 
account  of  its  cheapness,  and  there  has  yet  been  no  case  of  ague  which  it 
has  failed  to  control.    A  recent  writer  has  published  statistics  showing  his 
success  in  curing  intermittent  fever  by  this  agent,  but  nothing  in  thera- 
peutie«  is  more  easy  than  to  cure  this  disease  in  our  climate  by  either  of 
the  sulphates  mentioned.     The  chief  difficulty  consists  in  i)reventing  a  re- 
turn.   To  an  infant  of  two  years  I  prescribe  one  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinia, 
or  the  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  three  times  daily,  till  all  symp- 
toms of  the  ague  have  disappeared ;  then  twice  a  day  during  the  subsequent 
week,  and  afterward  once  a  day  for  some  days  ;  and  finally  twice  or  thrice 
a  week.    It  is  only  by  the  protracted  use  of  the  drug  in  occasional  doses 
that  the  return  of  the  intermittent  can  be  prevented. 

It  is  important  in  administering  these  sulphates  to  infants  to  employ  a 
vehicle  which  will,  so  far  as  iwssible,  disguise  the  bitterness.     The  vehicle 
^hich  I  prefer  for  their  administration  is  the  elixir  adjuvans  or  elixir 
^ftrax.  CO,     The  following  formula  is  for  a  child  of  three  yetirs : — 

Q.  Qui.  sulphat.,  gr.  xij ; 

Elixir  adjuvantifl  5JBS.     Misce. 

One  teaspoonful  three  times  daily.     The  first  dose  should  be  admin  is- 


) 
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tered  immediately  after  the  fever  abates.  In  this  climate  two  or  three 
days  suffice  to  cure  the  disease,  after  which  by  daily  but  gradually  dimin- 
ished use  of  the  medicine  in  the  manner  stated  above,  the  return  of  the 
malady  is  prevented.  Protracted  cases  attended  by  anaemia  require  the 
use  of  iron  in  addition  to  the  remedy  which  is  designed  to  control  the 
disease. 


CHAPTER  II 

REMITTENT  FEVER. 


If  a  physician  wei*e  to  consult  the  standard  treatises  on  diseases  of 
children,  in  order  to  avscertain  the  nature  of  remittent  fever,  he  would 
rise  from  the  perusal  with  no  clear  idea  of  it.  One  tells  us  that  the  re- 
mittent fever  of  children  is  identical  with  typhoid  fever  of  adults ;  another, 
that  it  is  a  gastro-intestinal  inflammation ;  and,  finally,  Hillier  believes 
that  there  is  properly  no  such  disease,  and  that  the  term  should  be  dropped 
from  the  nosology  of  children.  There  is,  however,  a  remittent  fever  of 
children  as  well  as  adults,  and  much  of  the  confusion  which  exists  in  refer- 
ence to  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  writers  have  not  kept  in  view  what 
constitutes  a  fever. 

Febrile  action  which  luis  a  local  cause  is  not  an  essential  fever,  and 
should  not  be  described  as  such.  It  happens  that  in  children  a  sympto- 
matic remittent  fever  arises  from  a  variety  of  local  causes,  as  dentition, 
intestinal  worms,  subacute  gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  etc.  But  all 
such  cases  should  be  excluded  from  our  consideration  of  remittent  fever, 
as  clearly  as  we  distinguish  the  continued  fever  of  pneumonia  or  bron- 
chitis from  that  of  typhus  or  typhoid. 

There  is  an  essential  remittent  fever  of  children  due  to  malaria.  The 
same  conditions  which  produce  intermittent  fever  do,  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases,  produce  a  fever  which  does  not  intermit,  but  continues  with 
more  or  less  pronounced  exacerbations  a  certain  number  of  days,  when  it 
ceases  or  becomes  intermittent.  Those  who  practise  in  malarious  localities 
notice  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  remittent  fever  among  children 
than  adults,  because  their  constitutions  are  less  able  to  resist  the  malarial 
poison,  so  that  an  exposure  which  in  an  adult  would  produce  milder  dis- 
ease,  namely,  a  tert^iin  ague,  is  apt  to  cause  a  quotidian  or  remittent  in 
the  child.  In  young  and  feeble  infants  the  proportionate  number  who 
have  remittent  fever  is  large.  Cases,  too,  are  not  infrequent  in  localities 
not  malarious,  of  a  remittent  fever,  occurring  more  frequently  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  than  in  other  seasons.  Some  of  these  cases  are  per- 
haps a  mild  type  of  typhus,  but  in  most  instances  the  conditions  do  not 
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appear  to  be  present  which  ordinarily  give  rise  to  tyjihus,  and  they  do  not 
occur  in  connection  with  cases  of  typhus  in  adults.  The  cause,  though 
obscure,  is  apparently  atmospheric. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  remittent  fever  vary  in  different  cases.  The  exacer- 
bations and  remissions  are  more  pronounced  in  some  than  others.  Kven 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  fever  is  due  to  paludal  emanations,  and  occurs 
in  connection  with  ciises  of  the  intermittent,  the  febrile  movement  may  be 
almost  uniform,  slight  exacerbations  occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
day.  In  other  cases  the  exacerbations  and  remissions  are  pronounced,  the 
febrile  excitement  abating  in  a  perspiration.  Occjisionally  the  fever  is 
higher  on  each  second  day.  Cephalalgia  is  common,  and  in  severe  cases 
delirium  and  stupor  are  not  infrequent.  There  may  be  distinct  remissions 
in  the  beginning,  and  afterwards,  for  a  few  days,  the  fever  be  pretty  uni- 
form, when  it  again  remits  or  ceases.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  light 
fur.  Thirst,  loss  of  api>etite,  a  tendency  to  constipation,  scanty  and  high- 
colored  urine,  containing  perhaps  urates,  and  a  cough  due  to  mild  bron- 
chitis, are  common  symptoms. 

When  remittent  fever  is  due  to  marsh  emanations,  the  same  anatomical 
characters  are  doubtless  present  as  in  the  adult,  namely,  blood  containing 
more  or  less  pigmentaiy  matter,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  bronzing  of 
the  spleen,  and,  in  severe  cases,  of  the  liver,  and  sometimes  of  the  brain. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  is  not  always  easy.  On  the  one  hand,  local  disejises 
with  symptomatic  remittent  fever  are  to  be  excluded,  and,  on  the  other, 
typhus  and  typhoid.  The  discrimination  of  it  from  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers  is  practically  of  little  moment,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  between  it  and  the  local  diseases.  I  have 
known  one  of  the  acutest  diagnosticians  and  most  eminent  physicians  of 
New  York  mistake  inci[»ient  meningitis  for  it,  a  mistake  indeed  not  un- 
common. The  points  involved  in  a  differential  diagnosis  will  be  consid- 
ered in  our  de8cri[)tions  of  the  local  diseases. 

Treatment. — If  we  have  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination  that 
the  fever  is  remittent,  and  not  sym[>tomatic  but  essential,  there  is  one 
remedy  which  is  required  in  nearly  all  cases,  namely,  quinia,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, cinchonia.     Mild  febrifuge  medicines,  with  light  diet,  may  be  first 
employed  in  sthenic  cases,  in  which   the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  and  the 
quinia  given  when  the  fever  has  somewhat  abated.     The  diet  should  be 
bland,  but  nutritious,  and  the  bowels  be  kept  regularly  open  by  citrate  of 
magnesia  or  other  mild  a^K^rient.     Bromide  of  pota.>«sium  or  hydrate  of 
chloral  may  be  occasionally  employed  as  recommended  in  the  treatment 
of  typhoid  fever,  to  [iroduce  quietude  or  sleep,  in  cases  attended  by  de- 
lirium or  insomnia      A  warm  mustard  foot-bath  and  cool  applications  to 
the  head  are  useful  in  such  cases. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  occur  in  children,  but  the  former  is  mild 
and  infrequent,  rarely  occurring  except  when  adults  of  the  same  household 
are  aff«»cted.  It  requires  little  treatment,  except  good  nursing.  Typhoid 
fever,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  infrequent  in  children,  and,  as  it  presents 
certain  peculiarities  prior  to  the  age  of  puberty,  it  is  proper  to  descril>e  it 
in  this  connection.  This  disease  is  much  less  frequent  in  infancy  than  in 
childhood,  and  in  the  first  half  of  infancy  is  believed  to  be  rare.  Still, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  in  the  first  years  of  life  are  not 
diagnosticated,  being  mist^iken  for  subacute  and  protracted  entero-colitis. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  more  common  in  the  infant  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Its  |)eriod  of  greatest  frequency  in  children  is  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twelve  years. 

Causes It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  typhoid  fever  is  mildly 

contagious,  and  that  its  specific  principle  abounds  largely  in  the  dejections 
and  excretions  of  the  i)atient.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  communicable 
by  the  breath  of  the  patient,  or  exhalations  from  his  surface.  If  it  is,  it  is 
slightly  so,  while  numerous  observations  demonstrate  its  communicability 
through  the  use  of  night-stools  or  privies  which  contain  the  evacuations. 

There  is  little  doubt  also  that  typhoid  fever  originates  de  novoy  caused 
by  the  miasm  produced  by  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  Numer- 
ous cases  have  been  observed  in  which  it  originated  from  defective  sewer- 
age, or  dec*iying  vegetables  in  cellars,  in  localities  in  which  no  case  had 
previously  been  observed.  The  germs  of  the  disease  may  not  only  be 
received  into  the  system  by  inspiration,  but  also  through  the  stomach,  for 
the  use  of  w^ell-water  which  contains  the  drainage  of  sewers  has  repeatedly 
been  known  to  cause  it.  Boys  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  girls; 
ac(K)rding  to  some  statistics  in  the  pro|)ortion  of  three  to  one.  Deteriora- 
tion of  the  health  from  general  causes  increases  the  liability  to  be  attacked. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  having  tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  heart  disease, 
and  probably  certain  other  visceral  lesions,  are  more  apt  to  escape  than 
those  in  health. 

Anatomical  Characters. — As  typhoid  fever  is  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease, we  would  exi^ect  to  find  early  and  important  changes  in  the  blood. 
No  alteration,  however,  has  been  discovered  in  this  fluid  peculiar  to  typhoid 
fever.    The  amount  of  fibrin  is  diminished  as  in  most  of  the  essential  fevers, 
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and  its  coagulation  is  fi^eble,  forming,  when  the  blood  stands,  soft,  small 
and  dark  clots.  When  the  fever  has  continued  for  some  time,  a  state  of 
amvniia  more  or  less  decided  siii>ervenes,  in  which  tlie  amount  of  albumen 
and  blooil-corpuscles  is  diminished.  Although  there  are  often  decided 
symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system,  no  constant  changes  have  been 
discovered  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  The  changes  observed  in  them 
when  death  has  occurred  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  for  the 
most  part  due  toother  causes.  It  is  different  with  tlie  respirator}'  system. 
After  the  first  week  of  typhoid  fever  bronchitis  is  almost  as  constant  as 
intlammatiou  of  the  fauces  in  scarlet  fever,  and  accortlingly  we  find  in 
fat:il  cixses  nnlness  and  thickening  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  covered  with  a  viscid  and  ordinarily  scanty  secretion.  Hypo- 
static congestion  of  the  lungs,  with  more  or  less  aMlema,  and  in  severe  and 
enfeebled  cases  hypostatic  pneumonia,  are  not  uncommon.  In  the  bron- 
chitis and  state  of  feebleness  we  have  the  causes  of  pulmonary  collapse, 
antl  this  lesion  is  not  infrequent  over  limited  portions  of  the  lungs,  espe- 
cially if  the  bronchitis  aifects  the  smaller  tubes. 

The  lesions  occurring  in  the  digestive  system  are  important.     The  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  small  intestine  is  more  or  less  injected,  and  at  an 
early  |)eriod,  even  by  the  second  or  third  day,  the  patches  of  Peyer,  soli- 
tary glands,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mesenteric,  begin  to  enlarge.    It  has 
been  stated  by  high  authorities  that  the  enlargement  is  due  to  infiltration 
with  a  jH'Culiar  substance,  which  has  been  term(?d  the  ty[)hous  material. 
I  have  made  micn)scopic  examination  of  these  glands  in  typhoid  fever  of 
the  adult,  and  have  found  a  notable  increase  of  the  small  round  granular 
cells  of  which  these  glands  are  composed.     I  do  not,  therefore,  doubt  that 
the  enlargement  is  due  mainly  to  hyperplasia  of  the  cellular  elements  of 
the  glands,  though  there  is  probably  infiltration  to  a  certain  extent  of 
inflanimator}'  products  between  the  cells.    The  mucous  membrane  over  the 
glands  undergoes  inflammatory  thickening  an<l  softening.     In  the  adult, 
sloughing  of  this  membrane  is  frecjuent,  with  the  disintegration  of  the 
glands  and  their  elimination  into  the  intestines,  producing  ulcers,  small 
and  circular,  corres|M)nding  with  the  site  of  the  solitary  glands,  large  and 
oval  or  irregular,  corresjionding  with  the  site  of  the  agminate.     Disinte- 
gration of  these  glands  and  the  formation  of  ulcers  are  less  ire(iuent  ia 
children  than  in  adults.    In  the  adult,  who  recovers,  the  mesenteric  glands, 
and  those  of  the  solitary  and  agminate  which  are  not  destroyed,  return  to 
their  normal  state  by  fatty  dogeneration,  liquefaction  and  ahsorptioo-of  the 
re«lundant  cells.     In  the  child  this  is  the  common  result,  instead  of  slousrh- 
ing  and  disintegration,  as  regards  both  the  solitary  and  agminate  glands, 
and  uniform  result  as  regards  the  mesenteric,  and  I  may  add  bronchial 
glaiid^  which  are  also  in  a  state  of  hyperplasia.     The  absence  of  ulcer- 
ation or  its  slight  extent  affords  explanation  of  the  fact  that  intestinal  per- 
foration is  very  rare  in  children. 
19 
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Tlie  spleen  gniilunlly  enlitrgff,  nfien  In  Iwicf  rlii-  nnrnial  sire,  lia«  a  dam 
red  color,  and  b  sol'leiieil.  Entitrgt-meiit  of  tlie  #{ikei)  posscMes  ^rvat  diifl 
nostic  vnliie  in  tliiiBo  cHses  in  wliieh  Uie  diagniwiit  is  obstnire.  Fcr  wUl 
very  similar  intestiual  leaionH  may  occur  in  chronic  (^nlero-colilis,  the  M 
existMice  of  thcM;  Icaiona  will)  the  splenic  enlargement  and  solWning  Dhoil 
tlie  constituticiiml  nature  of  the  afiVi^tion.  I 

In  cti««4  which  are  severe,  and  which  present  a  decidedly  adynanaa 
type,  the  muscles  become  uofi  and  flabby,  llie  nctiun  of  ilie  heart  is  fe«Ul 
and  more  or  less  {ibhsivo  congestion  of  the  viscera  re^iills.  In  such  eaaiH 
congestion  of  the  kidneys  and  albuminnrin  are  not  infrequent.  fl 

Stmi'TOMS. — Typlioid  fever  has  n  prodromic  stage  of  a  few  days,  sonH 
time«  uf  a  week  or  more,  in  which  the  child  ajipe-ars  languid,  indisposed'fl 
play,  and  has  little  appetite,  but  complains  of  no  pain  unless  <iccn»oH 
slight  headache,  and  has  no  symptom  which  would  lead  the  friends  or  evfl 
phyeiciana  to  suspect  the  grave  nature  of  the  disease  which  imjiended.  fl| 
and  by  a  slight  fever  occurs.  ■ 

The  telirik'  movement,  which  gradually  becomes  more  pronounced.  ^ 
mits,  but  does  not  cease  in  the  morning,  and  has  evening  eKacerl^attoM 
After  the  first  week  of  fever  the  remissions  arc  less  marked,  but  the  fcTH 
is  nol  uniform  at  any  jieriml  in  its  course.  Hence  some  of  our  ablesi  wriMfl 
on  diseases  of  children  continue  to  designate  typhoid  fever  of  childpen  ll 
mitient  fever,  fully  awai-c  of  its  identity  with  typhoid  fever  of  the  adiH 
As  the  case  advances,  the  appetite  fails,  all  solid  food  being  refused,  mI 
liquid  food  tieiug  taken  more  from  thirst  than  hunger.  The  tongue  in  IB 
first  we<>k,  and  in  some  patients  throughout  ihe  course  of  the  disease,* 
eovered  with  a  light  moist  fur,  while  in  others  having  a  graver  typecf  IH 
fever  tlie  longue  after  the  first  week  is  dryauil  brown.  During  the  prudroOB 
period,  and  in  the  fii-st  week,  the  bowels  act  regularly,  or  are  slightly  d 
taxed,  and  they  are  readily  affected  by  purgative  medicines.  After  W 
first  week  there  is  in  most  children  a  tendency  to  diarrhiea,  which  reqida 
now  and  then  the  use  of  astringents,  the  stools  being  watery  and  browi^fl 
dark  yellow.  The  abdominal  waits  are  seldom  retracted,  but  prominM 
especially  after  the  Hrst  week,  in  consequence  of  tneieorism  which  is  preaa| 
in  children  as  well  as  adults.  Sometimes  there  ia  apparent  tende4iie«e,  wM 
pressure  is  made  over  the  right  iliac  region,  but  this  must  not  be  confounn 
with  hyperesthesia,  which  is  common  in  the  commencement  of  tebril«4| 
eases  in  children,  and  which  is  observed  especially  ugion  the  abdomen,  ohll 
and  inner  part  of  the  thighs.  W 

Th«  respiration  in  the  first  week  is  slightly  aeceleratcd,  as  it  ia  in  ■ 
febrile  diseases.  In  the  second  week,  and  subsequenlly  when  bronchilia 
develojied,  the  respirHEion  is  ordinarily  more  accelerated,  though  not  tfl 
marked  degree,  unless  in  those  exceptional  instances  in  which  there  )»■ 
aljundant  collection  of  mucus  in  the  smaller  bronehial  tubes.  A  cougira 
often  present,  dependent  on  the  bronchitis,  and  varying  in  character  ■ 
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cording  to  the  degree  and  stage  of  the  inflammation.  In  the  first  days  of 
the  fever  it  is  infrequent,  and  liacking  ;  at  a  later  stage  it  is  morefretiuent, 
and  not  so  dry,  though  in  cases  of  ordinary  severity  the  amount  of  expec- 
toration is  inconsidenible.  Hypostatic  congestion,  <edenia,  hyi)08tatic  pneu- 
monia, splenization,  or  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls,  and  collapse,  which 
may  and  some  of  which  not  infrequently  do  occur  in  the  advanced  disease, 
increase  more  or  less  the  frequency  of  the  respiration  and  the  cough,  and 
modify  the  physical  signs. 

The  pulse  in  the  first  week,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  from  100  to  110  or  11.3. 
It  gradually  becomes  mon*  accelerated,  numbering  in  the  second  week  123 
or  more  ;  in  grave  cases  even  KJO.  The  more  frequent  the  pulse,  the  greater 
the  danger  and  more  unfavorable  the  prognosis.  During  the  exacerbations 
the  number  of  pulsations  per  minute  is  IT)  or  20  more  than  in  the  remis- 
sions. The  change  in  temi>erature  corresjjonds  with  that  of  the  pulse,  being 
from  1°  to  2^  higher  in  the  exacerbation  than  remission.  The  extremes 
of  temperature  in  cases  of  ordinary  severity  are  about  101°  and  lO^*^.  A 
temiierature  above  lOCt^  shows  a  grave,  probably,  a  malignant,  type  of 
the  disease,  or  else  a  serious  complication. 

Tliere  is  great  variation  as  regards  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous 
system.  Headache  is  common  in  the  prodromic  and  initial  stages,  after 
which  it  ceases.  A  few  are  delirious  even  from  an  early  jK^riod,  screaming 
loudly,  or  muttering  incoherently,  but  the  majority  are  quiet,  having,  in- 
deed, a  degree  of  mental  dulness,  but  being  able  to  appreciate  questions 
when  aroused,  and  answering  correctly.  Subsultus  tendinum  and  caqdio- 
logia,  which  some  exhibit,  show  that  there  is  profound  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system.  Kpistaxis  occurs  occasionally  in  the  first  week  as  in  the 
adult,  but  is  not  abundant. 

The  rose-colored  eruption  appears  in  children  as  well  as  adults  between 
the  sixth  and  twelfth  days,  but  is  more  fretiuently  absent  in   the  former 
than  latter ;  sometimes  the  number  of  s|>ots  is  less  than   half  a  dozen. 
Sudamina  are  common  in  the  second  and  third  weeks,  and  perspinitions 
may  occur  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  fever,  but  without  ameliora- 
tion of  symptoms.     More  or  less  deafness  is  common,  being  in  most  in- 
stances  a   purely  nervous  symptom,  without,  therefore,  any  structural 
change  in  the  ear,  but  it  is  i)Ossible,  {is  has  been  suggested  by  certain 
nrritens,  that  it  sometimes  results  from   inflammatory  thickening  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  or  external  meatus,  or  to  a  weakened  and  flabby  state 
of  the  muscles  of  the  ear. 

The  duration  of  typhoid  fever  is  not  uniform  ;  while  mild  cases  may  end 
in  two  weeks,  those  of  a  severer  ty|)e  continue  three  or  even  four.     The 
patient  becomes  progressively  more  emaciated  and  feeble.     In  protracted 
ind  severe  cases  his  condition  seems  very  un[)romising  to  one  not  familiar 
with  the  clinical  history  of  the  fever.     l*ale,  emaciated,  and  feeble,  prob- 
ably passing  his  evacuations  in  bed,  taking  little  notice  of  objects  around 
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him,  he  presents,  at  the  close  of  the  third  week,  an  appearance  of  helpless- 
ness, notwitlistanding  the  best  of  nursing,  and  tlie  constant  employment  of 
sustaining  measures,  which  is  truly  discouraging. 

Complications The  chief  complic^Uions  of  typhoid  fever  are  broncho- 
pneumonia, already  sufficiently  described,  enteritis,  intestinal  hemorrhage, 
peritonitis,  otitis,  parotiditis,  and  muguet.  In  one  instance  I  lost  a  patient 
about  ten  years  old,  in  whom  the  fever  had  nearly  terminated,  by  the 
sudden  accession  of  croup.  There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  ordinary  cases, 
more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-{)assagcs, 
and  of  the  intestines  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  patches  of  Peyer.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how,  under  circumstances  which  may  arise  in  the 
fever  favorable  to  the  development  of  mucous  inflammations,  the  broncliitis 
and  enteritis  may  so  increase  as  to  constitute  complications.  They  are  the 
most  frequent  of  the  serious  complications. 

Intestinal  hemorrhage  is  an  occasional  accident.  Hillier  met  four  cases 
in  thirty  of  the  fever.  It  indicates  the  presence  of  ulcers  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  intestines.  The  younger  the  child,  the  less  the  liability  to  it. 
Some,  in  whom  it  has  occurred,  recover,  but  others  die.  Otitis,  com- 
mencing with  pain,  and  producing  a  discharge  which  may  continue  for 
weeks,  is  not  rare,  though  less  frequent  than  in  scarlet  fever.  The  otitis 
is  commonly  external,  but  it  may,  in  scrofulous  subjects,  extend  to  the 
middle  ear. 

Intestinal  perforation  is  more  rare  in  children  than  in  adults,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  statement  already  made,  that  intestinal  ulceration  is 
less  frequent  and  extensive  in  them.  Statistics  show  that  perforation  oc- 
curs only  once  in  232  cases.  Therefore,  as  perforation  is  the  common 
cause  of  peritonitis  in  this  disease,  this  inflammation  is  a  rare  complication. 
Peritonitis  may,  however,  occur  in  typhoid  fever  without  perforation.  In 
one  such  case  (an  adult)  in  the  fever  wards  attached  to  Charity  Hospital 
loi'al  peritonitis  with  fibrinous  exudation  occurred  opposite  two  ulcerated 
paches  of  Peyer,  the  ulcers  extending  nearly  to  the  peritoneum,  but  not 
perforating.  The  lesions  observed  in  this  case  throw  light  on  thase  cases 
of  peritonitis  complicating  typhoid  fever  which  recover,  the  cause  of  which 
has  received  a  diflerent  explanation. 

In  advanced  and  greatly  debilitated  cases,  thrush  sometimes  appears  in 
the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and  upon  the  fauces.  It  is  always  an  unfavor- 
able prognostic  symptom  in  children  suffering  from  chronic  or  protracted 
disease.     Parotiditis  is  also  a  rare  complication. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  more  difficult  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  the 
younger  the  child  the  greater  the  difficulty.  In  infants  protracted  entero- 
colitis, with  f(;brile  action  and  dry  furred  tongue,  cannot  in  certain  cases 
be  positively  dijignosticated  from  typhoid  fever  by  the  symptoms  and 
clinical  history.  Typhoid  fever  is  believed,  however,  to  be  nire  at  this 
age.     When,  however,  as  now  and  then  happens,  a  young  child  presents 
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the  symptoms  characteristic  of  protracted  subacute  entero-colitis,  or  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  older  members  of  the  househohl  have  the  fever,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  case  is  one  of  the  latter  disease,  and  it  should  be 
trwited  accordingly. 

Even  in  older  children  typhoid  fever  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  simple 
subacute  enteritis,  or  entero-colitis,  or  vice  versd.  The  following  facts  aid 
iu  the  difiPerential  diagnosis.  In  typhoid  fever  there  is  total  loss  of  ap- 
petite, while  in  the  subacute  intestinal  inflammation  food  is  not  entirely 
refused.  Diarrhoea  commences  early  in  the  inflammation,  while  in  the 
fever  it  is  not  ordinarily  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days.  Abdominal 
tenderness  in  the  fever  is  not  appreciable,  or  is  located  in  the  right  iliac 
region  ;  in  the  other  disease  it  is  general  over  the  abdomen,  or  located  in 
the  umbilical  region.  In  typhoid  fever  there  is  bronchitis  with  a  cough 
which  is  absent  in  the  inflammation.  In  typhoid  fever  there  are  certain 
other  symptoms,  more  or  fewer  of  which  are  present  in  most  Ciises,  and 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  intestinal  diseases,  except  as  a  coincidence ; 
for  example,  headache,  epistaxis,  stupor,  delirium,  and  perhaps  the  rose- 
colored  spots. 

Tyi[)hoid  fever  may  be  mistaken  for  meningitis,  during  the  first  week, 
but  in  meningitis  there  is  more  constipation,  irritability  of  stomach,  and 
less  elevation  of  temperature.  Moreover,  in  meningitis,  at  a  comparativtjly 
early  stage,  we  are  able  to  detect  patches  of  congestion  of  tlie  features 
coining  and  disappearing  suddenly  ;  and  slight  inecpiality  of  the  pupils,  or 
their  oscillation  when  the  light  is  uniform ;  signs  which  are  lacking  in 
typhoid  fever.  In  a  doubtful  case  the  ophthalmoscoi>e  might  be  em- 
ployed, which  in  meningitis  discloses  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
retina,  oedema,  etc.,  anatomical  changes  which  do  not  pertain  to  typhoid 
fever. 

The  diflferential  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  and  acute  tuberculosis  may 
be  made  by  attention  to  the  following  points.  In  tul>erculosis  there  is 
cough,  with  some  acceleration  of  re^pinition  from  the  first,  without  epis- 
taxis,  stu|K)r,  or  other  nervous  symptoms,  and  without  the  abdominal 
symptoms  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  fever. 

Duration. — The  duration  of  typhoid  fever  varies  from  two  to  about 
four  weeks,  but  complications  which  may  arise  may  protract  the  febrile 
movement.    Recovery  from  a  severe  and  protracted  attack  is  slow,  several 
weeks  or  even  months  elapsing  before  complete  restoration  to  health.     A 
tendency  to  diarrhcea  often  continues  several  weeks  after  tlie  fever  |)roper 
ceases,  necessitating  a  rigid  oversight  of  the  diet,  and  the  occasional  em- 
ployment of  astringents. 

Pkogsosis. — A  much  larger  percentage  of  children  recover  than  of 
adults.  Although  there  is  great  emaciation  with  loss  of  strength,  recovery 
may  be  confidently  predicted,  provided  that  no  serious  complication  oc- 
curs.   In  fatal  cases  which  I  have  met,  the  unfavorable  result  occurred 
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as  Ji  rule  from  the  complications,  rather  than  directly  from  the  malady. 
The  condition  in  which  severe  typiioid  fever  leaves  a  {mtient  is  favorable 
to  the  development  of  tubercles,  and  now  and  then  they  occur,  disappoint* 
ing  our  expectations  and  prediction  of  n^covery. 

Treatment. — As  typhoid  fever  is  self-limited,  the  treatment  required 
in  ordinary  cases  is  simple.  It  should  be  of  a  sustaining  nature,  both  as 
regards  diet  and  medicinal  agents,  and  any  untoward  symptoms  should  Ix^ 
promptly  met  by  appropriate  measures.  The  food  should  be  in  liquid 
form ;  solid  food  is,  indeed,  in  most  ciu?es,  refused.  Beef-tea,  milk,  rice  or 
barley-water  with  milk,  may  be  allowed  from  the  first.  Mild  cases  require 
no  stimulants,  still  the  moderate  use  of  wine  is  not  contraindicAted  in  such 
cases,  and  may  be  allowed  at  an  early  period.  In  gnive  cases,  character- 
ized by  a  dry  and  furred  tongue,  and  quick  and  compressible  pulse,  milk- 
punch  or  wine-whey  should  be  employed  in  suitable  quantity  at  regular 
intervals. 

When  the  fev(T  is  mild  and  pursuing  its  normal  course,  one  of  the 
mineral  acids,  as  the  dilute  muriatic,  or  even  a  simple  febrifuge  may  be 
employed,  as  s[)ts.  a*thcris  nitrosi,  with  syrup  of  i[)ecacuanha. 

]J.  Spts.  rether.  nit.,  3'j  J 
Syr.  ipt'cac,  3iij  ; 
Syr.  simplic,  Jjss.     Misco. 
Doar,  ono  teaspooiiful  every  three  liours  to  a  child  of  six  years. 

If  the  febrile  movement  is  considerable,  or  if  it  has  distinct  evening 
exacerbations,  (piinine  is  indicat(;d,  and  in  asthenic  cases  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  smaller  dos^es  as  a  t(mic.  In  such  conditions  it  will  be  found 
useful.  In  cases  attended  with  great  restlessness  or  delirium,  an  a[)propri- 
ate  dose  of  bromide  of  potassium  or  hydrate  of  chloral  at  night  will  pro- 
cure rest,  and  be  followed  by  no  unfavorable  result.  I  prefer  the  hydrate 
of  chloral  given  in  a  small  <lose.  A  8in;rl(;  dose  of  two  or  three  grains  of 
this  agent  will  generally  be  sufficient.  For  the  diarrhiea,  I  ordinarily 
prescribe  paregoric,  or  s(mie  otluT  opiate,  with  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  in 
chalk  mixture.  The  state  of  ana^nia  which  is  [)resent  in  the  a<lvanced 
disease  and  in  convalescence  requires  tin;  employment  of  iron.  The  citrate 
of  iron  and  quinine  will,  under  such  circumstances,  be  found  useful. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

CEREBUO-SPINAL  FEVER. 

Cerebro-spinal  fever,  desi^tited  jilso  s|)Otte(l  fevor,  totanoiJ  fover, 
and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  is  an  epidemic  constitutional  disease,  nmni- 
festing  its(»lf  by  lesions  .ind  symf)toms  which  i)ertain  cliieHy  to  the  nervous 
pystem.  Descriptions  of  occasional  epidemics,  which  appear  to  have  been 
of  this  malady,  liave  been  left  us  by  writers  as  far  l)aok  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  it  was  not  clearly  distinguished  from  ty|>hus  on  the  one  hand, 
and  local  inflammatory  affections  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  on  the  other, 
till  after  the  present  century  commenced. 

Few  diseases  more  urgimtly  demand  elucidation  than  this,  for  while  it 
is  very  fatal,  there  is  discrepancy  in  the  views  of  physicians  in  regard  to 
its  cause,  nature,  and  i>ro|)er  treatment.     As  cerebro-spinal  fever  results 
from  some  |>ervading  cause,  probably  as  we  will  s(^e  atmospheric,  we  would 
expect  to  observe  elfects  of  this  cause,  in  some  other  way,  in  addition   to 
the  disease  of  which  we  are  treating.     Accordingly,  the  histories  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  epidemics  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  show  an  unusual 
prevalence  of  pneumonias  of  an  ataxic  type,  and  sometimes  also  of  pha- 
ryngitis, in    addition   to   the  cerebro-spinal   disease,  and  this  disease  is 
sometimes  complicated  by  congestion,  and  less  frequently  by  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.     The  prevalence  of  typhoid   ])neumonias  during  cerebro- 
spinal fever  was  long  ago  observed.     Thus,  in  Hascr)nie's  history  of  epi- 
demics, it  is  stated  that  ^*  efiidemic  enceidialitis  and  malignant  pneumonias 
prevailed  in    Germany  (Webber)   in   the  sixteenth  century."      In  this 
country,  in    the  epidemics  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  from   1811   to  1815, 
pharyng:eal  and  pneumonic  inflammations  were  unusually  frequent.     In 
more  recent  epidemics  observers  have  not  so  often,  but  have  occasionally, 
recorded  the  prevalence  of  pneumonias  in   connection  with  cas(»8  of  the 
cerebro-spinal    disease.     Accordingly,   Webber,    who   has   examined  the 
histories  of  the  various  epidemics,  describes   in    his   prize  essay  a  second 
variety  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  which  he  designates  [)neumonic,  in  which 
tbe  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  involved   but  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  and  the 
brunt  of  the  disease  falls  u[>on  the  respiratory  organs.     In  certain  epi- 
demics, according  to  him,  the  pneumonic  form  is  common,  while  in  others 
it  i8  infrequent. 

During  the  time  when  the  recent  epidemic  in  New^  York  city  was  at 
its  maximum,  an  unusually  large  number  of  cas(?s  of  pleuro-pneumonia  of 
an  asthenic  type,  and  I  may  add,  I  think,  of  pharyngitis,  occurred  ;  and 
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while  ccrcbro-spinal  fever  nirely  affected  those  above  the  age  of  fifty 
years,  many  of  those  with  pneumonia  were  old  people.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  the  New  York  Health  Board,  there  were  1707  deaths  from 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  exclusive  of  phthisis,  during  the  four 
months  from  February  1st  to  June  Ist,  1872,  when  the  epidemic  of 
cert^bro-spinal  fever  wjis  at  its  height,  while  during  the  remaining  eight 
months  of  the  year  there  were  only  133G  deaths  from  the  same  diseases; 
and  I  need  not  add  that  deaths  from  affections  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
are  largely  from  pneumoniii.  Moreover,  1  am  of  opinion,  from  my  own 
observations,  that  many  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia,  during  that  period, 
presented  symptoms  of  greater  gravity  than  usually  accompany  this  form 
of  inflammation  of  the  same  extent.  The  patients  were  greatly  prostrated 
from  the  first,  and  in  some  of  them  febrile  movement,  muscular  pains, 
restlessness,  or  delirium  preceded  for  hours  or  even  days  the  pnelimonic 
symptoms,  aflibrding  evidence  that  the  lung  disease,  if  not  due  entirely  to 
the  same  atmospheric  conditions  which  give  rise  to  cerebro-spinaJ  fever, 
was  at  least  under  their  influence.  Although  it  is  probable  that  pneu- 
monia occurring  during  an  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  in  most 
instanc(?s  a  strictly  local  malady,  as  it  is  at  ordinary  times  more  or  less 
modified  perhaps  by  the  epidemic  influence,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Webber's  view  is  correct,  that  there  are  occasional  cases  of  true  cerebro- 
si>inal  fever,  in  which  the  local  manifestations  arc  chiefly  in  the  lungs ; 
cases  in  which  the  cerebro-spimd  affection  is  of  less  importance  apparently 
than  the  pulmonic.  I  might  relate  striking  examples,  observed  in  the 
New  York  epidemic  of  1872. 

In  one  case  three  prominent  physicians,  one  of  them  known  throughout 
the  country  as  an  excellent  diagnostician,  pronounced  the  dist^ase  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  but  on  the  sixth  day,  the  cerebro-spinal  symptoms 
having  considerably  abated,  pneumonia  occurred,  and  afterwards  the  pul- 
monary symptoms  predominated. 

Cavsk. — Does  the  cattse  of  cerebrospinal  fever  emanate  from  the  soil  f 
Facts  show  that  it  does  not.  Most  of  the  epidemics  commence  in  winter 
when  the  ground  is  frozen  ;  the  disease  occurs  in  valleys,  and  on  hilltops, 
and  upon  idl  varieties  of  soil ;  it  invades  one  district,  passes  over  another 
adjoining,  and  affects,  perhaps,  a  third  beyond,  although  the  geological 
formation  of  all  is  the  same. 

Does  the  cause  exist  in  the  diet,  as  some  competent  observers  have  sup- 
posed ?  The  following  facts,  I  believe,  are  sufficient  to  justify  a  negative 
answer :  Of  two  adjacent  localities,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  diet  of  the 
inhabitants  is  the  simie,  one  escapes  and  the  other  is  visited  by  the  epi- 
demic ;  an  epidemic  sometimes  prevails  here  and  there  over  an  area  of 
many  thousand  miles,  as  recently  in  North  America.  It  is  hardly  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  any  deleterious  property  would  occur  in  the  food  over 
so  wide  a  territory.     An  epidemic  ceases,  although  the  food  of  the  people 
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continues  the  same.  Infants  at  the  breast,  having  only  the  mother's  milk, 
are  sometimes  affected,  and  likewise  certain  animals,  whose  food  is  very 
different  from  that  of  man,  and  finally  the  most  caretul  examinations  have 
hitherto  failed  to  discover  any  change  in  the  cereals,  or  other  food,  or 
noxious  principle  sufRcient  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  over  a 
wide  extent  of  territory. 

There  can,  therefore,  he  little  doubt  that  the  cause  exists  in  the  atmos- 
phere, though  so  subtle  that  we  may  never  be  abh?  to  detect  it.     Cerebro- 
spinal fever  is,  indeed,  one  of  many  examples  in  corroljoration  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  Humboldt,  that  there  is  no  subject  of  scientific  inquiry 
more  obscure  than  the  laws  which  control  epidemics.     Among  the  meteor- 
ological conditions  which  favor  the  occurrence  of  this  disease,  cool  weather 
has  already  been  alluded  to.    Statistics  collected  in  France  and  the  United 
States  show  that,  while  1C>6  epidemics  occurred  in  the  six  months  com- 
mencing with  December,  only  50  occurred  in  the  remaining  six  months  of 
the  year.     According  to  Professor  Ilirsch,  whose  statistics  were  obtained 
largely  from  central  Euroi)e,  there  were  57  epidemics  in  winter  or  winter 
and  spring,  11  in  spring,  5  between  spring  and  autumn,  4  commencing  in 
autumn  and  extending  into  winter  or  winter  and  spring,  and  G  lasting 
through  the  entire  year. 

All  observers  have  remarked  the  fact  that  anti-hygienic  conditions, 
though  obviously  subordinate  to  the  unknown  atmospheric  cause,  never- 
tholess  strongly  predispose  to  this  disease.  Hence,  soldiers  in  barracks 
and  the  poor  in  tenement  houses  suffer  most  severely.  During  the  epidemic 
of  1«72,  in  New  York,  unusually  severe  or  multiple  cases  occurred  for  the 
most  jnirt  where  there  were  obvious  anti-hygienic  conditions,  as  in  apart- 
ments which  Were  unusually  crowded  and  filthy,  or  in  tenements  around 
which  refuse  had  collected  or  which  had  defective  dniinage.  Th(i  inte- 
resting chart,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Moreau  Morris  for  the 
Health  Board,  shows  that  com|)anitively  few  cases  occurred  in  those  j)or- 
tions  of  the  city  where  the  sanitary  conditions  were  good.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, agree  with  Professor  Ilirsch  that  the  greater  crowding,  domiciliary 
and  personal  uncleanlinesss,  and  imperfect  ventilation  in  the  cool  than  in 
the  warm  months,  explain  the  fact  that  epidemics  occur  chiefly  in  winter 
and  early  spring  ;  for  in  clean  and  well-ventilated  a|)artments,  in  sparsely 
settled  and  salubrious  h)calitirs,  e|)idemics  occur  for  the  most  part  in  these 
seasons.  Anti-hygienic  conditions  probably  predisj)ose  to  this  disease  in 
the  same  way,  and  no  mort^  than  to  any  other  grave  epi«lemic  which  hap- 
pens to  be  prevailing,  as,  for  example,  to  Asiatic  cholera,  whose  nivages 
are  largely  in  the  crowded  an<l  uncleanly  quarters  of  the  |)Oor. 

li  cerebrO'Sptnal  fever  propagated  by  canto gi on  f — It  is  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  those  who  are  most  com[)etent  to  judge  from  their 
observations,  that  it  is  either  not  contagious  or  is  so  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree.    It  is  certain  that  the  vast  majority  of  cases  occur  without  the 
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j)ossil)ility  of  i^ereonal  communication.  Thus,  in  the  commencement  of  an 
epiileniic,  tlie  first  patients  are  aftocted  here  and  there  at  a  distance  from 
ea(;h  otlier,  often  miles  apart,  and  throughout  an  epidemic  usually  only 
one  is  seized  in  a  family.  Children  may  be  around  the  bedside  of  the 
patient,  |)assing  in  and  out  of  the  room  without  restriction,  and  yet  we 
can  confidently  predict  that  none  of  tliem  will  contract  the  disease  if  there 
are  proper  ventilation  and  cleanliness.  And  when  two  or  more  cases  oc- 
cur in  a  family,  it  commences  at  such  irrt»gular  intervals  in  the  different 
patients  tliat  the  presumption  is  strong  that  they  receive  it  from  the  same 
extraneous  source,  and  not  one  from  the  other,  for  contagious  diseases 
usually  have  a  pretty  uniform  incubative  |)eriod.  Thus,  in  the  Brown 
family,  treated  by  the  late  Dr.  Sevvall  (N.  Y.  Med.  ReCy  July,  1872),  the 
first  child  sickened  January  30th,  and  the  remaining  five  children  at  inter- 
vals respectively  of  /),  7,  11,  2;>,  and  45  days.  The  following  have  been 
my  observations  relating  to  this  point : — 

Single  cases,  No.  3i)  (4  adults). 

Two  in  a  family,  No.  IG  (8  families). 

Three  in  a  family,  No.  3  (1  family). 

In  most  of  the  39  families  in  which  single  cases  occurred,  there  were 
children  who  were  allowed  free  intercourse  with  the  ^uitients.  Is  there 
any  other  malady  of  childhood  known  to  be  infectious,  which  affords  such 
a  record  of  non-contagion  ?  In  those  instances  in  which  two  in  a  family 
took  th(»,  fever,  those  who  were  last  attacked  did  not  seem  to  receive  it 
from  those  who  were  first  af^'cted,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  namely, 
the  very  variable  intervals  between  the  two  csises  in  the  different  families. 
The  facts,  in  the  family  in  which  three  cases  occurred,  did  seem  to  lend 
support  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion.  A  boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  died  of 
cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  wjis  buried  on  Saturday  or  Sunday.  On  the 
following  Monday  the  mother  wjxshed  the  linen  of  the  boy,  which  had 
accumulated,  and  within  two  days  was  herself  affected  with  the  disease. 
She  and  her  infant,  who  w}\s  also  seized  with  it,  died.  Were  such  cases 
frequent  or  not  infrequent,  the  argument  in  favor  of  contagion  would  cer- 
tainly be  strong ;  but  as  they  are  infrequent,  it  is  proper  to  accept  any 
other  reasonable  explanation  instead.  The  state  of  the  bedding  and 
ai)artments,  as  observed  by  me,  wtis  such  as  to  render  the  atmosphere  in 
which  this  family  livi^d  noxious  in  a  high  degree,  and  therefore  such  as  to 
attract  tiie  prevailing  epidemic.  jMoreover,  the  mother,  exhausted  by  her 
long  watching,  and  deprived  of  needed  sleep  (for  the  boy  was  several  days 
sick),  instead  of  obtaining  the  required  rest,  rendered  her  system  more 
liable  to  the  fever  by  her  self-im))ose<l  duties  on  the  day  following  the 
burial.  These  manifest  anti-hygienic  conditions  appeared  quite  sufTicient, 
without  the  aid  of  any  contagious  principle,  to  explain  the  occurrence 
of  the  cases  in  this  severely  visited  family.  My  statistics,  therefore,  har- 
monize with  the  doctrine  of  non-contagiousness,  but  it  is  obviously  very 
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dilTii-iili  to  di^K^rmiiK-  from  cliiiicrtl  I'sporiernie  H-ljcIlicr  nit  ciiidemie  eon- 
stitutiont4l  diseiue  ia  ubsolutuly  non-conlagioiiti,  or  conlagioua  in  A  veiy 
low  degree.  Experience  nIiow^  that  tLe  attendanls  upon  a  caae  of  eerehro- 
spinal  lever  have  immunity,  unless  the  hygienic  condiliong  an-  very  bad. 

Allusion  has  been  mntle  lo  ihe  fuel  that  this  malady  Bometimes  ituciirs 
among  the  lower  animals.  In  the  ejiidemic  of  1811,  in  Vermont.  Dr. 
Gallop  remarks  that  even  tlie  foxes  seemed  to  be  atfected,  so  that  ihey 
were  killed  in  numbers  near  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitaiils.  The  recent 
epidemic  of  New  York,  it  is  Well  known,  prevailed  among  horse-s  severnl 
months  before  it  occurred  amnnj;  the  {teople.  It  was  common  and  fatal 
in  the  large  stables  of  the  city  ear  and  stage  lines  in  1871,  while  among 
the  people  the  epidemic  did  not  projierly  commence,  although  there  were 
previouslv  isolated  cases,  till  January,  IBli.  It  has  been  asked  whether 
in  epidemics  like  this,  in  which  the  lower  animals  are  first  affected,  the 
disease  may  not  be  communicated  fivm  them  to  man  ?  This  ubviotialy 
brings  up  the  question  of  contagiousness.  From  my  own  observations  I 
should  certainly  answer  in  Ihe  negative,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain ihiit  those  who  had  charge  uf  the  atfected  horses  in  the  recent  epi- 
demic, iM  the  veterinary  surgeons  or  stablemen,  were  any  more  liable  to 
the  fever  than  others  who  were  not  so  ex|)OBed.  They  apparently  were 
not,  and  we  must,  therefore,  believe  that  this  disease  is  not  propagated 
from  one  species  of  animals  to  another,  certainly  no  more  than  from  one 
aniniat  to  another  in  the  same  species,  and  the  fiu;t  that  different  animals 
are  affected  by  the  epidemic  is  due  to  the  potent  and  pervading  nature 
of  the  cause.  Cerebro-spinal  fever  is  indeed,  so  to  sjieak.  pandemic  in  a 
double  sense ;  on  the  one  hand  affecting  both  sexe^,  different  ages,  and  all 
conditions  of  people  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  and  on  tlio  other 
hand  different  species  of  animtJs,  but  with  little  or  no  contagiousness. 

Xot  infre(|uently  we  are  able  to  discover  some  exciting  cause  of  the 
fever,  usually  an  exhausting  or  perturhating  influenee  of  some  sort.  An 
individual  whose  system  is  affected  by  the  epidemic  influence,  and  is  there- 
fore predisjiosed  to  the  disease,  may,  perhaps,  escape  by  a  quiet  and  regu- 
lar mode  of  life ;  but  if  there  is  an  exciting  causo  of  the  nature  alluded 
to,  the  fever  may  be  developed.     Among  these  exciting  causes  may  be 
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severe  discipliDC  of  llie  pulilic  schools,  returning  liome  futigued  and  liungn^l 
and  eating  liearlUy  iit  ii  liile  hour.  In  out  insliincti  wliicli  I  observpil,  1^ 
Huhool  girl  of  len  year*  reliimed  from  suliool  eseiwd  unci  crying,  tuti^niuc 
she  h:ul  failed  in  her  exitminntiiin  and  waa  not  proraoteil.  In  the  evoning, 
after  »he  had  olosely  sindied  her  lessons,  the  fever  commeoced  with  violent 
heuiJacUe.  Dr.  Frolhingham  (Am.  Mtd.  Tinm,  April  30, 1864)  writes  ni 
follows  of  llie  brigade  in  which  cerebro-spinn!  fever  occurred  in  the  Axmj 
of  the  Potomac :  '■  Under  Gen.  Butterlield,  n  stern  disciplinarian  .... 
t)i«  men  wer«  drilleil  to  the  full  est«nl  of  their  powers — oden  to  uxhaue- 
tion.  I  did  not  at  the  lime  recognize  this  as  the  cause  of  the  disease  in 
question,  but  I  learned  that  in  the  (iresent  epidemic  in  Pennsylviknia  [iiu 
Attack  generally  follows  unusual  exertion  and  exposure  to  cold."  Observ- 
ere  have  long  recognized  the  fact  of  such  exciting  causes.  Dr.  Gallop,  in 
his  history  of  the  epidemic  of  Vermont,  in  1811,  directs  attention  to  the 
Gcvcrity  of  the  disease  among  the  troo[>a  under  General  Dearborn,  who 
were  fatigued  by  inarches,  and  greatly  dispirited  by  n  repulse  which  they 
liod  euBtuined  from  the  British. 

Sex. — It  is  slated  by  writers  that  more  males  are  affHcled  than  females. 
Hospital  and  military  statistics  f^how  this ;  but  in  family  practice,  in  which 
n  large  proportion  of  the  patients  are  children,  the  num!)er  of  males  and 
females  is  about  equal.  Thus  in  Ih  cases  occurring  in  the  20th  and  22d 
wards,  mainly  in  the  practice  of  two  other  physicians  and  myself,  ]  find 
that  tlii;i%  were  39  nmlcti  and  36  females.  Sixty-four  of  th^se  wen*  chil- 
dren. From  January  1st  to  November  1st,  1872,  905  c-ases  in  which  the 
sex  was  stated  were  reported  to  the  Health  Board.  Of  these  484  wore 
males,  and  421  females.  Dr.  Sanderson's  statistics  of  the  epidemic  in  the 
provinces  around  the  Vistula,  the  case^  being  chiefly  children,  give  also 
but  a  slight  excess  of  males.  Probably,  therefore,  the  sex  under  the  age 
of  pulierty  makes  no  difference  in  the  liability  to  this  distuise,  and  the 
BBme  may  be  said  of  all  other  constitutional  affections.  Men  ( 
liable  than  women,  only  when  tliey  lead  ft  more  irregular  life,  and  t 
subject  to  more  privations  and  exposures. 

Age. — Children,  as  already  stated,  are  much  more  liable  to  c 
spinal  fever  than  adults.     The  following  ore  the  statistics  of  the  Hea 
Boartl  relating  to  this  point,  the  cases  occurring  in  1872  : — 

Carter  1  year, .  125 

From  I  to  5  years 836 

■'      5 "  JO   ■'            204 

"     10"  16    "             .         . lOH 

"     15  "  20    "             .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  H 

"     20  "  30    "              .         . 7S 

Ortir  30  years 71 

Tolnl a7& 
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In  tlie  statistics  which  I  have  obtained  of  81  cases  occurring;  in  the  20th 
and  22(1  wards,  the  ages  were  as  follows : — 

Under  1  year, 8 

From   1  to    3  years, 18 

"       3  **    5      ** 20 

"       5  **  10      ** 17 

**     10  "  15      ** 7 

Over  14  years, 11 

Total, 81 

It  is  seen  that  nearly  three-fonrtha  of  the  whole  number  of  cases  in  the 

recent  epidemic  in  New  York  city  were  under  the  age  of  ten  years.     The 

statistics  of  other  epidemics  occurring  in  civil  practice  are  similar.     Thus 

Dr.  Sanderson,  in  examining  the  mortuary  statistics  of  the  epidemic  in 

Germany,  ascertained  that  there  had  been  218  deaths  under  the  age  of 

fourte4»n  years,  and  only  17  above  that  age,  and  although  this  does  not 

show  the  exact  ratio  of  children  to  adults,  in  the  entire  number  of  cases  it 

is  apparent  that  children  greatly  preponderated. 

The  more  advanced  the  age  after  childhood,  the  less  the  liability  to  this 
makdy ;  so  that  after  the  middle  period  of  life  few  cases  occur,  and  after 
the  age  of  fifty  years  there  is  nearly  an  immunity.  The  oldest  two  in 
the  recent  epidemic,  of  whose  cases  I  have  the  records,  had  attained  the 
ages  respectively  of  47  and  G3  years. 

Symptoms During  epidemics  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  we  are  now  and 

then  called  to  patients  who  present  certain  of  the  characteristic  symptoms, 
but  in  so  transient  and  mild  a  form  that  they  are  soon  restored  to  health. 
The  fever  is  said  to  have  aborted.     I  have  met  the  following  cases  : — 

A  boy  of  eight  years,  previously  well,  was  taken  with  headache,  vomit- 
ing, and  moderate  febrile  movement  on  April  2,  1H72.  The  evacuations 
were  regular,  and  no  local  cause  of  the  attack  could  be  discovered.  On 
the  following  day  the  symptoms  continued,  except  the  vomiting,  but  he 
seemed  somewhat  better.  On  April  4th  the  febrile  movement  was  more 
prouounced,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  wiis  drowsy  and  had  a  slight  convul- 
sion. The  forward  movement  of  his  head  was  apparently  somewhat 
restrained.  On  the  Gth  the  symptoms  had  begun  to  abate,  and  in  about 
one  week  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack  his  health  was  fully 
restored. 

A  boy  aged  six  years  was  well  till  the  second  week  in  May,  1872,  when 
he  became  feverish,  and  complained  of  headache.  At  my  first  visit.  May 
14th,  he  still  had  headache,  with  a  pulse  of  112.  The  |)upils  were  sensi- 
tive to  light,  but  the  right  pupil  was  larger  than  the  left.  The  bromide 
and  i<Hlide  of  potassium  were  prescribed  with  moderat(i  counter-irritation 
behind  tlie  ears.  The  headache  and  febrile  movement  in  a  few  days  abated, 
the  cHiuality  of  the  pupils  was  restored,  and  within  a  little  more  than  a 
week  from  the  first  symptoms  he  fully  recovered. 

Obviously  the  diagnosis,  when  symptoms  are  so  mild,  must  sometimes 
be  doubtful ;  but  as  observers  in  different  epidemics  report  such  cases,  it 
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as  a  rule  from  tlie  complications,  rather  than  directly  from  the  maltuly. 
The  condition  in  which  severe  typhoid  tever  leaves  a  patient  is  favonible 
to  the  development  of  tubercles,  and  now  and  then  they  occur,  disappoint- 
ing our  expectations  and  prediction  of  recovery. 

Treatment As  typhoid  fever  is  self-limited,  the  treatment  required 

in  ordinary  cases  is  simple.  It  should  be  of  a  sustaining  nature,  both  as 
regards  diet  and  medicinal  agents,  and  any  untoward  symptoms  should  be 
promptly  met  by  appropriate  measures.  The  food  should  be  in  liquid 
i'orm  ;  solid  food  is,  indeed,  in  most  cases,  refused,  lieef-tea,  milk,  rice  or 
barley-water  with  milk,  may  be  allowed  from  the  first.  Mild  cases  require 
no  stimulants,  still  the  moderate  use  of  wine  is  not  contraindicated  in  such 
cases,  and  may  be  allowed  at  an  e^irly  period.  In  grave  cases,  character- 
ized by  a  dry  and  furred  tongue,  and  quick  and  compressible  pulse,  milk- 
punch  or  wine-whey  should  be  employed  in  suitable  quantity  at  regular 
intervals. 

"When  the  fever  is  mild  and  pursuing  its  normal  course,  one  of  tlie 
mineral  acids,  as  the  dilute  muriatic,  or  even  a  simple  febrifuge  may  be 
employed,  as  spts.  a^theris  nitrosi,  with  syrup  of  ipecacuanha. 

]J.  Spts.  .Tther.  nit.,  3ij  J 
Syr.  ipecac,  S'ij  ; 
Syr.  simplic,  ^']S9.     Miace. 
Dose,  one  toaspoonful  every  three  hours  to  a  child  of  six  years. 

If  the  febrile  movement  is  considerable,  or  if  it  has  distinct  evening 
exacerbations,  quinine  is  indicated,  and  in  asthenic  cases  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  smaller  doses  as  a  tonic.  In  such  conditions  it  will  be  found 
useful.  In  cases  attended  with  great  restlessness  or  delirium,  an  appropri- 
ate dose  of  bromide  of  potassium  or  hydrate  of  chloral  at  night  will  pro- 
cure rest,  and  be  followed  by  no  unfavorable  result.  I  prefer  the  hydrate 
of  chloral  given  in  a  small  dose.  A  single  dose  of  two  or  three  grains  of 
this  agent  will  genenilly  be  sufficient.  For  the  diarrhoea,  I  ordinarily 
prescribe  paregoric,  or  some  other  opiate,  with  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  in 
chalk  mixture.  The  state  of  aniemia  which  is  present  in  the  advanced 
disease  and  in  convalescence  requires  the  employment  of  iron.  The  citrate 
of  iron  and  quinine  will,  under  such  circumstances,  be  found  useful. 


or  iinifuiiiul  poinn,  whii'li,  in  ^|iile  of  i>nnn|il  nnU  njijiroiiriaie  trcuimi-iil, 
m&y  pi'ove  s|M)eUily  (utitl.  If  iirimsed  to  cuiitM;ioustit:««.  he  now  iH)in)ilftiii9t 
of  violent  hcaHuche,  with  ur  without,  or  alu'ruating  with  eqiiully  si^vere 
neuralgic  pAins  in  the  neck,  snme  pitrl  uf  the  trunk,  or  in  one  of  the  »x> 
tretailii-'B.  The  pupils  are  dilnleil,  or  less  freiguenily  couirHCtc'l.  aii'l  th«y 
respond  fwbly.  or  not  nl  ull.  to  light.  Of(t<n  th^y  osuillaie.  and  oc-uttaioa- 
ully  one  is  larger  thnn  the  otlmr. 

Vomiting,  with  little  aptmrent  nausea,  ia  also  an  early  ami  prominent 
symptoin,  evidently  having  »  cerebral  origin.  It  occurred  (w  nn  initial 
symptom  in  51  of  5li  cases  ol>8erved  by  Dr.  Sanderson.  Of  (il  caeus 
observisl  by  Dr.  Suwall  and  myself,  neither  its  presence  nor  abHCUcc  was 
reconlcd  in  13  cases,  its  absence  in  only  1,  and  ila  presence  as  an  early 
eytnptfim  in  4H  cases. 

Unlike  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  the  tcmjierftture  on  the  6rst  day  ia 
usually  AS  elevated  as,  and  sometimes  more  so  than  subsequently.  Indeed, 
the  highest  temperature  which  I  have  oliHerved  in  any  ease  was  only  two 
or  three  hours  atter  the  commencement  of  the  attack  in  a  ehihl  of  thre« 
years,  namely,  an  nxilltiry   lemjierature  of  1U7^^. 

Exceptionally  the  initial  symptoms  occur  in  a  more  gradual  manner, 
becoming  by  degrees  more  severe,  so  that  a  few  days  elapse  liefore  they 
are  so  pronounced  that  a  clear  diagnosis  is  possible.  The  febrile  nidve- 
nient,  headache,  neuralgic  [lains,  lassitude,  vomiting;,  and fretfulness,  though 
pretty  uniformly  present  in  the  commencement,  ore  not  in  these  cities  so 
severe  nl  this  jieriod  as  to  excite  anj-  apprehension. 

Svui'TOHS  PKKTAiMNG  TO  TUB  NKRVors  SvsTEM. — Pain,  already 
described  as  an  initial  symptom,  continues  during  the  acute  jwriod  of  the 
malady.  It  is  ordinitrily  severe,  eliciting  moans  IVoni  the  suffen-r,  but  its 
intensity  varies  in  different  giatienls.  Its  most  frequent  seat  is  the  head, 
where  it  may  be  frontal  or  occipital.  It  is  deserihed  as  sharp,  laneinutiiig. 
or  boring.  It  ia  also  common  in  the  neck,  especially  the  nucha,  the  epi- 
gastrium,  umbilical  and  lumbar  regions,  in  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  and 
along  ihe  lupine  (racbialgia).  It  shiflij  from  place  to  place,  but  it  is  com- 
■nouly  more  persistent  in  the  head  and  along  the  spine  than  elsewhere. 
The  patient,  if  old  enough  to  speak,  and  not  delirious  or  too  stupid,  ol\en 
vxclaitns,  "  Oh,  my  head!"  from  the  iniensiiy  of  his  suftering,  but  after 
some  Enomcnis  complains  equally  of  ;>ain  in  some  other  part,  while  perhaps 
the  headache  has  ceased,  or  is  milder.  In  a  few  instances  the  headache 
is  absent,  or  is  sliglit  and  transient,  while  the  pain  is  intense  elsewhere. 
Af^er  some  days  the  pain  begins  to  abate,  and  by  the  cloae  of  the  second 
wetk  is  much  less  pronounced  than  previously.  Vertigo  occurs  with  the 
lifliulHche,  su  that  the  patient  reels  in  attempting  to  stand  or  walk.  Con- 
tributing to  the  unsteadiness  of  the  muscular  movements  is  a  notable  loss 
of  strength,  which  occurs  early  and  increnaea. 

^The  slate  of  the  patient's  mind  is  interesting.     It  is  well  expressed  in 
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onliniiry  easts  by  I  lie  leriii  iijJHlliy  or  indilTfreniTc,  niiil  belvrcen  this  a 
coiBu  nil  the  one  liuml.  iinil  airule  Jelirium  on  llie  other,  lliere  u  e« 
grnik'  ut'  mental  ilisturbancii.  iSometimes  patients  aeera  totallj'  unM 
scions  of  liie  words  or  presence  of  thoso  around  ihem.  when  il  nppcnra  s 
sequently  that  they  understood  what  was  said  or  done.  Delirium  is  i 
inlre(|uent,  specially  in  the  older  children  and  udulu.  Its  form  ii 
miisi  f'rei|u<;ntly  quiet  ur  [)U8eive,  but  occasionally  tiiuiiiai.'fil,  so  lliat  forcihl 
reelraint  is  required.  It  Mtmetimes  resembles  intoxicalion,  or  hyBteria,4J 
it  may  uppear  as  a  simpie  delusion  in  regard  to  certuin  aubjecls. 
one  of  my  jiatients.  a  boy  of  five  years,  appeared  fur  llie  moat  part  i 
tional,  protruding  ids  tongue  when  requested,  and  orditinrily  answer 
questions  correctJy,  but  lie  constantly  mistook  his  mother,  who  was  alwtgj 
at  his  bedside,  for  another  person.  Severe  active  delirium  is  comiiKU 
preceded  by  intense  lieaditche.  In  favorable  cases  the  deliriuin 
shorl,  liut  in  the  unfavorable  it  is  ai>t  to  continue  with  litlle  abatement  ti 
coma  su[>ervenes. 

On  account  of  llie  pain  and  disonlered  state  of  mind,  patients  seldl 
remain  quiet  in  bed,  unless  they  are  comatose,  or  the  disease  is  mild,  or  so 
far  advanced  that  muscular  movemenis  are  difficult  from  weakness.  In 
Revere  cases  they  are  onlinarily  quiet  a  few  moments  ns  if  slumbering,  and 
theiu  aroused  by  the  pain,  roll  or  toes  from  oue  port  of  the  bed  to  Miother. 
One  of  my  patients,  a  boy  of  Ave  ytwrs,  repeatedly  made  the  entire  circnit 
of  the  bed  (luring  the  h[»\l»  of  rnKtlesgneas.  In  mild  censes  pRiients  lie 
quiet,  u»nidly  with  their  eyes  closed,  except  when  disturbed. 

All  writers  record  a  general  hypencstheaia  of  the  skin.  Few  pMienta 
tbftt  are  not  in  a  slate  of  profound  coma  are  free  from  it  during  the  Snt 
weeks,  and  it  increases  materially  the  eutfering.  Frictions  ujNXt  tbo  sur- 
face, and  even  slight  pressure  with  the  lingers  ujion  certain  parts,  extort 
cries.  Gently  separating  the  eyelids  for  ihi!  purpose  of  inspecting  lllft 
eyes,  and  moving  the  limbs,  or  changing  the  position  of  the  head,  evidmilj 
increase  the  suffering,  and  are  resisted.  I  have  sometimes  observed  sudi 
outcries  from  slowly  introducing  the  thermometer  into  the  rectum,  that  I 
WAS  forced  to  believe  that  the  anal,  and  jierhaps  rectal,  surface  was  abo 
hypersensitive.  The  hypenpstbesia  lias  diagnostic  value,  for  there  is  no 
disease  with  which  cerehni-spinal  fever  is  likely  to  be  confounded  in  which 
it  is  so  great.  It  is  due  to  the  spinal  meningitis,  and  is  appreciable  even 
in  a  state  of  H'lni-cumo. 

Tonic  contraction  of  certain  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  is  present  in 
all  typical  c^kses.  In  a  small  proitortion  of  patients  it  is  absent,  or  is  not  ■ 
promiueut  symptom,  namely,  in  those  in  whom  the  encepholou  is  mainly 
involved,  the  spinal  cord  and  meninges  bdng  but  slightly  affected,  or  not 
At  all.  This  eonli'ociiun  is  most  frequent  and  markeil  in  the  muscles  of 
the  nuclm,  cauiiitig  retraciiun  of  the  head,  but  it  is  aL^o  common  in  the 
posterior  muscles  of  the  trunk,  producing  opisthotonos,  and  in  leas  degree 
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k  Ihnse  of  iliP  nbiioinpii  nn.l  lownr  extreinilipf<,  nn<]  hrnce  llie  fli'xi"J  j.osi- 
tioii  of  tlie  thighs  and  k-gx,  in  wliidi  iiutients  obtiiin  mast  ruliuf.  The 
muscular  rontraction  is  not  nn  initinl  symptom.  I  have  onlinurily  first 
observed  it  about  the  close  of  the  sncoiid  day,  but  eomeiimcs  sw  ejirly  as  the 
close  of  the  first  day,  and  in  other  instances  not  till  tlie  close  of  the  third 
day.  Anempts  lo  overcome  the  rigidity,  ns  by  bringing  forward  the 
head,  are  very  pninfid,  and  cause  the  patient  !o  resist.  In  young  oliil- 
dren  having  a  mild  form  of  the  fever  with  little  retraction  of  the  bead, 
the  rigidity  is  sometimes  not  easily  liciccied.  I  have  been  able  in  these 
cases  to  satisfy  myself  and  the  friends  of  its  presence,  by  observing  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  head  is  brought  forward  on  presenting  to  the 
pDtient  a  tumbler  with  cold  water,  which  is  craved  on  account  of  the  thirst. 
The  usual  position  of  the  patient  in  bed  is  with  ti>e  head  thrown  back, 
the  thighs  and  legs  flesed,  with  or  without  forward  arching  of  the  spine 
{see  figure).    The  muscular  contraction  continues  from  three  to  five  weeks, 


Fia.  15. 


s  much  lot 


I 

^^Hwre  or  less,  nnd  abates  gradually;  ncca^ionnlly  it  c 

^%*t«iigh  the  kindness  of  Dr.  GriawoUl,  of  Thirtieth  Street,  I  was  allowed 
to  sen  an  infant  of  seven  months  in  the  tenth  week  of  the  disease.  It 
exhibited  great  fretfulncAs,  decided  prominence  of  the  anterior  fontanelle, 
probably  from  intracranial  serous  etTueion,  and  marked  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  of  the  nucha  with  retraction  of  tiie  head. 

Paralysis  occasionally  occurs,  but  is  less  frequent  than  we  would  be  led 
to  ex[>«ct  from  Ihe  nature  of  the  lesions.  It  may  occur  early,  but  it  is 
more  frequently  a  late  symplum.  It  may  be  limited  to  one  or  two  of  the 
limbs,  as  a  leg,  or  arm  and  leg,  or  it  may  be  more  general.  Thus  a  man 
treated  by  Dr.  Lnw  in  the  Dublin  epidemic  of  18f.5  could  move  neither 
arms  nor  legs,  and  Wundcrlich  saw  a  patient  who  had  paralysis  of  both 
lower  extremities  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  trunk.  As  the  paralysis 
i«  due  to  inflamtnatory  processes  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  it  usually  dia- 
SO 
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appenrs  in  a  ftw  weeks  as  the  influnimution  aliRles,  ami  conraloscrnco U 

,   eatablislieJ,  but  it  may  l>e  more  jirolrut'leil.     Tlius  in  Wimderlicli'ji  caM 

I  there  was  only  piirtial  recovery  aller  llie  lapBC  of  five  montlis.  I 

DiuESTivE  System. — The  tongue  is  ordinarily  ligliUy  coverpi!  with  i 

I    whitish  fur.      Occasionally  in  cases  atlendetl  with  great  proslratioD  tM 

I   far  is  dry  und  brown,  but  only  fur  a  few  ditys.  when  the  moist  wLttiM 

I   fur  succeeds.     Tbu  hubitual  bruwniaii  and  dry  fur  on  the  (ongne,  aai 

I  Bordes  upon  the  teeth,  so  common  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  ure  scIdoM 

observed  in  u  11  com  plicated  cases  of  this  disease.     Vomiting,  which  1  hail 

[  described  as  an  initial  symptom,  usually  censes  in  a  few  hoim,  or  nM 

I  till  the  lapse  of  several  days,  and  it  rre<|uently  recurs  at  intervkla  duriu 

the  periods  of  recrudescence,  which  aru  eommon  in  the  pr<^resa  nf  tU 

fever.  1 

It  occurs  with  little  effort,  often  like  a  regurgitation,  as  is  common  whw 

tliis  symptom  has  a  cerebral  origin.     The  ejecia  consist  at  first  of  the  raiM 

tenis  of  the  stomach  and  afterwards  partly  of  hlle.     It  does  not  differ  a£ 

a  symptom  from  the  vomiting  which  is  so  common  in  sporadic  meningitiu 

,   Having  a  similar  origin  ia  a  sensation  of  faintness  or  depression  referrwE 

I  to  the  epigastrium.  i 

[       The  appetite  is  poor  or  entirely  lost  during  the  active  [leriod  of  tM 

I  malady,  and  it  is  not  fully  restored  till  convalescence  is  well  udvancea 

I  On  account  of  the  imperfect  nutrition,  patients  progressively  waste,  ami 

I  when  the  case  is  protruded  there  is  nolahle  eiuiicintioii.    Thirst,  aJmuljl 

'   alluded  to,  and  more  or  less  constipation  are  common,  but  the  latter  rend^ 

,   ily  yieltls  to  purgatives.     On  the  other  liand,  diturhcea   sometimes  prM 

cedes,  and  accompanies  tlic  disease.     I  observed  this  in  a  few  iostancaa 

in  187*2,  when  the  weather  had  become  warm.     The  patients  were  yotuM 

children.  | 

Pulse The  pulse  in  children  is  constantly  accelerated.      Even  im 

mild  cases  it  is  rarely  below  100  per  minute,  and  its  ordinary  range  isfroMi 
112  to  160.  I  have  seventy-five  recorded  observations  of  the  pulse  iJ 
children  who  recovered,  taken  before  there  was  any  decided  improvemenn 
The  maximum  pube  in  these  observations  was  lG8-per  minute,  which  wtd 
on  the  first  day  ;  the  minimum  82,  and  the  average  1 23.  The  more  sevem 
and  dangerous  the  attack,  the  greater  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  unleM 
occasionally  in  the  comatose  slate.  But  even  in  profound  coma  thepulM 
was  in  my  nliservatious  accelerated,  and  as  death  grew  near,  however  gna 
the  stupor,  it  was  progressively  more  fre(|uent  and  feeble.  IiitermisBiOM 
in  the  pulse  do  not  seem  to  be  as  frequent  as  in  s^Ktrndic  meningitis.  Tbfl 
pulse  is  liable  lo  daily  variations  in  frequency,  which  occur  suddenly  aiM 
without  appreciable  cause.  The  following  consecutive  enumerations  of  iM 
pulse  in  four  favorable  eases  which  I  have  selected  as  typical  will  give  Blfl 
idea  of  these  variations.  i 


UL 


infant  of  11  n 


ntlis,  1C8,  120,  llf8,  1-20.  140,  1,W,  130.  12S, 


120. 

2il  i-ftse,  an  infant  of  2  je.ire,  130,  l.-,2,  1;)0,  132.  13(i,  140,  1.^2,  140, 
136,  Htt. 

3d  raise,  a  hoy  of  6  years,  120,  120,  8H,  84,  92,  124,  128,  12ft. 

4th  caae,  a  girl  of  4  yeara,  116,100,  124,  116,  120,  13(1,  IJO,  128,  128, 
104. 

I  Imve  jireserved  obser\*ations  of  this  symptom  made  daily  in  nini*  fatal 
cases,  and  these  show  similar  flue  I  nations  in  the  frequency  of  the  heart'^ 
contrAL'tinns.  The  patients  were  children,  all  dying  comatose.  The  mnxt- 
mnm  [HiImc  in  these  observations  was  2(H,  which  wax  on  the  first  day  ;  the 
minimum  88,  and  the  average  140,  The  following  are  the  coiise^ntife 
enumerations  of  the  pulse  usually  made  twice  daily  in  two  of  these  cases. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  not  only  greater  frequency  of  the  pulse,  but 
fluctuations  from  day  to  day  similar  to  ihoae  in  the  favorable  oises  : — 

Isi  ease,  age  8  months,  204,  164,  116,  160,  1G4. 
■      2d  case,  ago  2  yeare  8  months,  192,  168,  200,  152.  100. 

H   In  moat    inflammatory  atid  febrile  diseases   e«acerl>ations  eomtnonly 

Recur  in  the  latter  purl  of  the  day,  but  in  this  disease  they  do  not  8<icm 

to  be  inOutiuced  by  the  time  of  day,  so  that  sometimes  the  temjienilurc  is 

highest  and  pulse  most  fre()nent  in  the  morning,  a 

■ad  then  a^in  nt  middny. 

favorable  adult  cases  the  pulse  often  r 
in  patients  it  warcely  has  more  lliun  the 

to  no.  120,  . 
de-ath  approaches,  the  pulse  becomes  n 

n  idtopathit 


R 


served  ii 


nder  100,  and  in  cer- 
e  normal  fre((ueucy,  but  if  the 
n  the  ndidt,  an  in  the  child. 
id  more  fretiuent  and  feeble, 
e  mont  asthenic  cases  hna  the  fulness  and  foree  oh- 
c  inflammations. 


— Ceriftin  of  the  older  observers  before  the  day  of  nlini- 
cal  thermometry  asserted  that  the  temperature  is  not  inereivi-d.  North 
rvniurked  ae  foUows :  "  Cases  occur,  it  is  true,  in  which  the  temperature  is 
increatfed  al«ve  the  normol  standard,  but  these  are  rare  ;"  and  Foot  anil 
Gftllop  made  similar  statements.  I  am  surprised  also  that  some  of  thu 
recent  writers  stnte  that  febrile  movement  is  often  absent.  Thus,  in  u 
well-writien  American  treutisie,  bearing  the  date  1873,  it  is  slated  "  tluit 
febrile  symptoms  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  epidemic  cerebro -spinal  men- 
ingitis us  a  substantive  disease,  for  it  may  and  not  unfreqiiently  does  occur 
without  exhibiting  any  such  symptoms."     (Lidell.) 

I  have  no  doubt  from  the  nature  of  cerebro-spinal  lever,  and  from  ther- 
tnometrie  examinations,  which  1  have  made  now  in  more  than  hi'fy  cases. 
that  there  is  always  an  elevation  of  thu  internal  tem|icra1ure  a1>ove  the 
normal  standard  during  the  active  period  of  the  disease.  ]  liave  never 
observed  a  temperature  of  less  than  1)0^°  if  the  examination  were  made 


ithin  the  first  fourteen  days,  and  the  n 


1  that  certain  oilier  obseners 
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state  differently  is  probably  because  they  have  taken  the  temponitiire  of 
the  cutaneous  surfiice,  which  is  very  fluctuating  and  is  often  much  below 
that  of  the  blood.  The  temperature  should  be  ascertained  per  rectum 
where  it  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  tlie  blood.  In  one  instance 
I  supposed  that  I  had  met  a  ctise  in  which  the  temperature  was  not  ele- 
vated, and  I  cite  it  as  showing  the  liability  to  error  in  the  thermometric 
examinations  of  these  cases  :  A  female  patient,  forty-seven  years  old,  three 
days  sick  and  comatose,  whom  I  was  allowed  to  examine  with  the  family 
physician,  exhibited  no  elevation  of  temperature  when  the  instrument  was 
placed  in  the  mouth  and  the  axilla,  but  on  introducing  it  into  the  rectum 
it  rose  to  91)i°. 

The  internal  temperature,  although  uniformly  elevated,  undergoes  greater 
and  more  sudden  variations  than  occur  in  any  other  febrile  or  inflammatory 
disease.  These  fluctuations,  which  correspond  with  similar  changes  in  the 
pulse,  arc  observed  during  the  different  hours  of  the  same  day.  I  have  in 
the  statistics  of  my  practice  146  observations  of  the  temperature  in  35  pa- 
tients taken  before  the  close  of  the  second  week.  The  highest  I  have  already 
stated  in  speaking  of  the  mode  of  commencement,  namely  107|°  in  a  child 
of  two  years.  It  fell  a  little  subsequently,  but  rose  again  on  the  third  day 
to  107°,  when  she  died.  In  two  other  cases  the  temperature  was  10G°  on 
the  first  day,  and  it  did  not  afterwards  reach  so  high  an  elevation.  One 
of  these  died  on  the  ninth  day,  and  the  other  in  the  ninth  week.  The 
next  highest  temperature  was  105  J °,  also  on  the  first  day,  in  an  infant  of 
eight  months,  who  died  on  the  nintli  day.  The  first  and  last  of  these 
cases  occurred  in  an  old  wooden  tenement-house  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  and  u[)on  an  elevated  outcropping  of  rock.  Wunderlich  has  recorded 
a  temperature  of  110°  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  so  great  an  elevation  must 
be  very  rare  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  is  of  course  prognostic  of  an  un- 
favorable ending. 

The  external  temperature  undergoes  similar  but  greater  fluctuations, 
rising  above  and  falling  below  the  normal  standard  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day.  Similar  fluctuations  occur  in  sporadic  meningitis, 
but  they  are  much  less  pronounced.  The  more  grave  the  case  in  tliose 
not  comatose,  the  greater  these  variations.  The  following  is  a  common 
example  :  the  patient  was  two  years  old,  and  the  case  was  one  of  consider- 
able severity.  The  observations  were  made  at  four  consecutive  visits  dur- 
ing the  first  week.  The  internal  tem|>erature  varied  from  101^°  to  104  J  "^ 
as  the  extremes,  while  that  of  the  fingers  and  hand  at  the  first  examina- 
tion was  90^°,  at  the  second  90°,  at  the  third  103°,  and  at  the  fourth  83°. 
Thus  the  temperature  of  the  extremities  at  the  first  and  second  examina- 
tions was  about  8°  below  that  of  health,  while  at  the  third  examination  it 
luid  risen  13°,  so  as  nearly  to  equal  the  internal  temperature,  and  at  the 
fourth  examination  it  had  again  fallen  20°,  or  15^°  below  the  normal 
standard.     The  patient  recovered.     These  sudden  and  great  variations  in 
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^me  piiise  nnd  tprnpemturi;  have  coiiAuIcrikble  cliiLgiiosiin  lalue  in  ubscurt) 
fttitl  doubtful  cases. 

Bespiratokv  System. — The  symptoms  which  are  referable  to  the 
tvapiratory  apparatus'  are  for  the  most  part  (juite  subordinate  except  when 
ail  inflammatory  complication  occurs.  The  respiration  in  nnmmplicated 
cases  is  quiet  and  easy,  anil  a  t'ougti  if  present  is  usually  slight  and  acci- 
dental. Intermit  lent,  sigbin^,  or  irregular  respiralion  is  less  freijuent 
in  cerebro-gpinal  fever  iban  in  s])oradic  meningitis,  but  it  does  occur.  In 
ordinary  cases  tlie  reRpinilion  is  somewhat  accelerated,  hut  without  any 
mnrkcd  disturbance  in  its  rhythm.  In  31  ohservatiuns  in  children  who 
had  the  dise^ue  without  complication,  I  found  the  average  respirations 
42  i*r  minute,  while  the  average  pulse  was  137.  It  is  seen  therefore 
that  the  respiration  as  compared  with  the  pulse  was  proportionately  more 
fretjuenl  than  in  health.  This  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact,  that  certain 
muscki),  which  are  concerned  in  respiration,  as  the  abdominal  and  per- 
hajw  others,  are  embarrassed  in  their  movements  by  the  tonic  coutrac- 
tion*.  In  cases  of  piilraonary  congestion,  ccdema,  or  inflammation,  of 
course,  the  symptoms  of  this  alTeclion  are  superadded  to  those  of  the  pri- 
mary disease. 

Ci'T.isEOL-3  ScRfACE The  features  may  be  pallid,  of  normal  appear- 
ance, or  Hushed  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease ;  but  in  advanced  cases 
they  are  pAllid,  as  is  the  skin  genemlly.  A  circuniBcribed  pnti'h  of  deep 
congestion  often  appears,  as  in  sporailio  meningitis,  ujion  some  parts  of 
them,  as  the  cheek,  forehe-ad,  and  ear,  and  af\er  n  short  time  disappears. 
Friction  for  a  moment  upon  any  part  of  the  surfaee,  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  reduced,  produces  llie  same  appearance,  a  fact  to  which  Trous- 
a«iu  and  others  have  called  attention  as  reganis  sporadic  meningitis. 

The  following  are  the  abnormal  appearances  of  the  skin  which  I  have 
most  frequently  olBerved  :  1st.  Fapilliform  elevations,  due  to  contraction 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  corium,  namely  the  ao-oalled  goose-skin.  Tliia 
is  nut  uncommon  in  the  first  weeks.  2d.  A  dusky  mottling,  also  common 
in  the  first  and  second  weeks,  in  grave  cases,  and  most  marked  where 
the  li-m[iemture  is  reduced.  3d.  Numerous  minute  red  points  over  a  largo 
pan  of  the  surlUce,  bluish  spots  a  few  lines  in  diameter  due  to  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  under  the  cuticle,  resembling  bruises  in  appearance,  and 
large  ]iatches  of  the  same  color,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  less  common 
tluin  the  others,  and  usually  not  more  than  two  or  three  u|)on  a  |ial.ient. 
These  last  I  believe  from  certain  observations  are  sometimes  the  result  of 
bruises,  which  the  patients  receive  during  the  times  of  restlessness.  Hh, 
Herpes.  This  is  common.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  early  as  the  second  or 
third  day,  but  in  other  instances  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  first  week 
or  in  the  second.  The  number  of  her[)elic  eruptions  varies  from  six  or 
eight  to  a  doKun  or  more.     This  attection  evidently  lias  a  neuro]>athic  ori- 

^^Bf  the  vesicles  occurring  chiefly  on  those  parts  of  the  surface  which  are 
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Biipplied  by  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  Its  most  common  seat  is 
upon  the  lips,  but  I  have  occasionally  observed  it  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
bnine  of  the  nasal  and  buccal  surfaces,  upon  the  cheek,  around  the  ears  and 
upon  the  scalp. 

During  the  first  days  the  skin  is  apt  to  be  dry.  Afterwards  iKJrspira- 
tions  are  not  unusual,  and  free  perspirations  sometimes  occur  especially 
about  the  head,  face,  and  neck.  The  quantity  of  urine  excreted  is  normal, 
or  it  may  be  in  excess  of  the  normal  amount.  It  occasionally  contains  a 
moderate  amount  of  albumen,  and  in  exceptional  instances  cylindrical 
casts  and  blood-corpuscles.  A  deposit  of  urates  in  the  urine  is  not  infre- 
quent, but  this  so  often  occurs  in  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases,  that  il 
is  of  little  moment. 

Arthritic  inflammation,  apparently  of  a  rheumatic  character,  has  been 
occasioniilly  observed.  It  is  commonly  slight,  producing  merely  an  onle- 
matous  appearance  around  one  or  more  joints.  Thus,  in  one  ease  which 
came  under  my  notice,  and  which  was  subsequently  fatal,  the  parents, 
who  were  poor,  and  were  therefore  without  medical  advice  till  the  case 
was  somewhat  advanced,  had  already  diagnosticated  rheumatism  on  ac- 
count of  puffiness,  which  they  had  noticed  around  one  of  the  wrists. 

The  organs  of  the  special  senses  are  more  or  less  involved  in  most  cases, 
and  the  eye  and  ear  are  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  serious  lesions.  Taste 
and  smell  are  rarely  afiected,  so  far  as  known*  but  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  sometimes  be  perverted  or  even  temporarily  lost  during  the  time  of 
greatest  stupor.  In  one  case  at  least  the  smell  in  one  nostril  was  entirely 
lost.  The  affections  of  the  eye  and  ear  are  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting of  those  of  the  special  senses.  Strabismus  is  common.  It  may 
occur  at  any  period  of  the  fever,  continuing  a  few  hours  or  several  days, 
and  it  may  appear  and  disappear  several  times  before  convalescence  is 
established.  Occasionally  it  continues  several  weeks,  but  with  few  ex- 
ceptions the  parallelism  of  the  eyes  is  finally  restored.  In  a  boy  of  five 
years,  whom  I  last  saw  three  months  after  convalescence,  there  was  still 
convergent  strabismus  of  the  right  eye  jind  double  vision. 

Changes  in  the  pupils  are  among  the  first  and  most  noticeable  of  the 
initial  symptoms,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  describing  the  mode  of  com- 
mencement. These  are  dilatation,  less  frequently  contraction,  oscillation, 
inequality  of  size,  feeble  response  to  light,  etc.  Most  patients  present  one 
or  more  of  these  abnormalities  of  the  pupils,  and  they  continue  during  the 
first  and  second  weeks,  and  gradually  abate  as  the  condition  of  the  patient 
improves.  Inflammatory  hypersemia  of  the  conjunctiva  often  occurs.  It 
commences  early,  and,  now  and  then,  the  conjunctivitis  is  so  intense,  that 
coni^iderable  tumefaction  of  the  lids  occurs,  with  a  free  muco-purnlent  se- 
cretion. The  false  diagnosis  has  indeed  bt^en  made  of  purulent-ophthalmia, 
in  cases  in  which  this  affection  of  the  lids  was  early  and  severe.  Bat 
such  intense  inflammation  is  quite  exceptional.     More  frequently  there 
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s  of  llie 


aiijiiiictivu,  not  so  dusky  as  in  I 
BO  readily  dietingui^heJ  as  i 


iiiform  difliiBC'd  rcdiie 
and  Hie  injected  vessels  t 
disease. 

In  certain  cuses  lUmost  the  wLole  Rye  (all,  indued,  of  the  im])ortuiit  con- 
stituents) becomes  iiiflumed ;  the  medin  grow  cloudy,  tlie  iris  discolored, 
and  the  pupils  uneven  and  Ulled  up  with  fibrinous  exudation.  The  deep 
Btrucl.ures  of  the  eye  cunnot,  llierefore,  be  readily  explored  by  the  oph- 
thalmuecope,  but  tUey  are  observed  lo  be  adherent  to  each  other,  and  cov- 
ered by  inflammatory  exiidiitioD.  They  preseut  a  dusky  red,  or  even  a 
dark  color,  when  the  inflammatiDn  is  recent.  Exceptionally,  the  cornea 
ulcertites,  and  the  eye  bursts,  with  a  loss  of  more  or  less  of  the  liquids  and 
shrinking  nf  the  eye.  But  ordiuarily  no  ulceration  occurs,  and,  as  the 
patient  convalesces,  the  tedema  of  the  lids,  liypeneinia  of  the  conjunctiva, 
the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  nnd  of  the  humors,  gradually  abate,  and  the 
exudation  in  the  pupils  is  absorbed.  The  iris  bulges  forward,  and  tlie 
deep  tissues  of  the  eye,  viewed  through  the  vitreous  humor,  which  before 
liad  a  dusky  red  color  from  hyperiemia,  now  present  a  dull  white  color. 
The  lens  itself,  at  first  transparent,  after  awhile  becomes  calaractous. 
Sight  is  lost,  totally  and  forever.  This  form  of  ophthalmia  is  sometimea 
rapidly  JeveloiHJi],  uh  in  the  following  example  : — 

On  July  5th,  1873,  I  was  called  to  a  boy,  five  years  of  age,  who  had 
renched  the  tenlli  Jay  of  cftrebro-spina!  fever  without  apparenlly  any 
atTeclion  of  the  eyes,  as  both  presented  the  normal  appearance.  On  the 
following  day  the  left  eye  was  red  and  swollen  from  tlie  inflammation  and 
cbemosis,  so  that  the  lids  could  not  be  closed,  and  the  media  were  cloudy. 
Death  occurred  on  the  same  day. 

If  the  patient  live,  the  volume  of  the  eye  diminishes,  as  the  Inflamma- 
tion abates,  to  less  than  the  normal  sixe,  even  when  there  has  been  no 
rupture,  and  divergent  strabismus  is  apt  to  occur.  Professor  Knapp, 
whose  description  of  the  eye  1  have  for  the  most  part  followed,  says: 
"  The  nature  of  the  eye  afleclion  is  a  purulent  choroiditis,  probably  metas- 
tatic." Fortunately  so  general  and  destructive  an  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  us  has  been  descrihed  above,  is  comparatively  rare.  On  the  other 
hand,  conjunctivitis  of  greater  or  less  severity,  and  hyjienemia  of  the 
optic  disk,  consequent  on  the  brain  disease,  are  not  unusual,  but  they 
subside,  leaving  the  function  of  the  organ  unimpaired. 

Inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  of  a  mild  gi'ade,  and  subsiding  without 
impairment  of  hearing,  is  common.  The  membrana  tymjiani,  during  its 
Gcntinuanue,  presents  a  dull  yellowish,  and  in  places  a  reddish,  hue.  Oc- 
casionally a  more  severe  otitis  media  occurs,  ending  in  suppuration,  per- 
oration of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  otorrlitea,  whicli  cea»es  afler  a 
iable  time.  But  otitis  media  is  not  the  most  severe  alfcction  of  the 
e.  of  hearing.  Certain  patients  lose  their  hearing  entirely  and  never 
a  it,  and  that,  loo,  with  little  otalgia,  olorrboea,  or  other  focal  eymi*- 
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toms,  by  which  so  gnive  a  result  can  be  prognosticated.  This  loss  of 
hearing  does  not  occur  at  the  same  period  of  the  disease  in  all  cases. 
Some  of  those  who  l)ecome  deaf  are  able  to  hear  as  they  emerge  from  the 
stupor  of  the  disease,  but  lose  this  function  during  convalescence,  while 
the  majority  are  observed  to  be  deaf  as  soon  {is  the  stupor  abates  and  full 
consciousness  returns. 

Two  importJint  facts  have  been  observed  in  reference  to  the  loss  of  hear- 
ing in  these  patients,  namely,  it  is  bilateral  and  complete.  When  first 
observed  it  is  in  some,  as  stated  above,  complete,  but  in  others  partial,  and 
when  partial  it  gradually  increases  till  after  some  days  or  weeks,  when  it 
becomes  complete.  I  have  the  records  of  ten  cases  of  this  loss  of  hearing, 
or  about  one  in  ten  of  the  total  number  of  cases  which  have  either  come 
under  my  observation,  or  have  been  reported  to  me  by  physicians  in  whose 
practice  they  occurred.  One  was  a  young  lady,  and  the  others  children 
under  the  age  of  ten  years.  Prof.  Knapp  has  examined  thirty-one  cases. 
'*  In  all,"  says  he,  *•  the  deafness  was  bilateral,  and  with  two  exceptions, 
of  faint  perception  of  sound,  complete.  Among  the  twenty  nine  cjises  of 
total  deafness  there  was  only  one  who  seemed  to  give  some  evidence  of 
hearing  afterwards." 

One  theory  attributes  the  loss  of  hearing  to  inflammatory  lesions,  eitlier 
at  the  centre  of  audition  within  the  brain,  or  in  the  course  of  the  auditory 
nerves  before  they  enter  the  auditory  foramiuii.  Thus  Stille  says  :  "This 
symptom  appears  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  pressure  of  the  plastic  exuda- 
tion in  which  the  nerves  are  imbedded."  The  other  theory  attributes  the 
loss  of  hearing  to  inflammatory  disejise  of  the  ear,  and  especially  of  the 
labyrinth.  Dr.  Sanderson,  who  is  an  advocate  of  this  latter  theory,  re- 
marks as  follows  :  "As  regards  the  nature  of  the  aflTection,  there  ap}>ears  to 
be  good  reason  for  believing  that,  like  the  blindness  observed  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  cases,  it  is  dependent  on  inflam- 
matory changes  in  the  organ  of  hearing  itself.  Dr.  Klebs  was  kind 
enough  to  show  me  in  the  pathological  museum  of  the  Charite,  at  Berlin, 
a  preparation  of  the  internal  ear  of  a  soldier  who  had  died  of  epidemic 
meningitis  complicated  with  deafness,  in  which  fibrinous  adhesions  existed 
between  the  bones  of  the  internal  wir  and  the  walls  of  the  vestibule.  Dr. 
Klebs  stated  that  in  the  recent  state  the  mucous  lining  of  the  vestibule 
was  detached."  In  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  was  deaf  from  the 
commencement  and  died  on  the  eighth  day,  "  both  tympana  were  natural, 
but  in  the  left  membrana  tympani  was  found  a  dense  white  thickening  as 
large  as  a  pin's  head.  On  the  same  side  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
semicircular  canals  was  distinctly  thickened  and  loosed,  and  in  the  ante- 
rior canal  there  was  semifluid  purulent  masses."  Professor  Knapp  also 
states :  "  The  nature  of  the  ear  disease  is,  in  all  probability,  a  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  labyrinth."  According  to  him  no  disease  of  the 
middle  ear  could  cause  such  complete  deafness,  and,  as  evidence  that  the 
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'■■■^Srfnesa  la  not  due  to  ULnlral  .lisfase,  Dr.  Grut-ning  oblflini^d  l.y  t-IfL-lri- 
zjition  tlie  normal  regutioii  nf  the  auditory  nerve  williin  tlie  craiiiniTi. 
MonovLT,  if  tht^  lesion  wliidi  destroys  liuaring  is  wiihin  the  cranium,  wliy 
is  not  (he  function  of  ilie  other  uruniul  nerves  also  alwlished-  Dra.  Kelltr 
and  I.ucae  liare  also,  in  tbree  poat-morttsm  exiuiti nations,  found  evidein^us 
of  disease  of  tlie  labyr'mih. 

An  argument  in  support  of  the  former  of  iIil-si?  tbeorles  is  Ilie  fact.  Hint 
the  lesion  which  product^s  the  deafness  is  not  ordinarily  attended  by  any 
marked  subjective  aymptoma  referable  to  ihe  ear,  as  otalgia,  t:U>,  Again, 
the  fact  that  Ihe  deafness  is  always  bilateral  and  simultaneous  in  the  two 
ears,  I'omjiorta  belter  with  the  doctrine  of  a  central  lesion  than  with  that 
which  locjites  the  lesion  in  the  ear.  Bui  tlie  true  theory  can  only  be  posi- 
tively established  by  disseetinna,  and  as  we  have  s  'en,  several  |>osl-tnortem 
examinations  have  revealed  inflammatory  disease  of  the  labyrinth  in  those 
n'ho  have  died  having  this  form  of  deafness,  while  in  no  case,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  baa  the  ear  been  found  free  from  inflammator}-  lesions.  There- 
fore, the  theory  which  ascribes  the  deafness  to  disease  of  the  ear  is  ninch 
better  eslablisbed  than  the  other,  and  in  the  present  stale  of  our  knowl- 
edge we  must  accept  it.  Moreover,  most  of  the  aurisla  of  this  city,  who 
have  had  excellent  opportunities  to  examine  these  cases,  believe  in  this 
theory, 

Katvbe If  we  examine  the  literature  of  cerehro-spinal  fever  we  will 

find  that  three  theories  relating  to  its  nature  have  been  advocated :  one 
that  it  i«  a  local  disease,  occurring  epidemically ;  the  second,  that  it  ie 
akin  to  typhus  fever,  or  is  a  form  of  it ;  and  the  third,  that  it  is  a  disease 
(u>  gtntrit. 

Tlie  Hrst  theory,  that  it  is  an  epidemic  local  disease,  once  had  many 
adherents,  but  it  is  tiow  nearly  discarded.  -Tob  Wilson,  in  1815,  uoneid- 
ered  it  a  form  of  intluenEa,  and  he  could  discern  no  utility  in  drawing  a 
distinction  between  spotted  fever  and  influenza.  We,  in  this  day,  can  see 
no  resemblance  between  the  two,  except  that  they  are  both  pandemius. 
A  more  plausible  view  is,  that  it  is  merely  an  epidemic  inflammation  of 
ihe  cerebral  and  spinal  meninges.  Even  Niemeyer  says  tiial  it  presents 
no  symptoms  except  such  as  are  referable  lo  the  local  affection.  But  a 
moment's  thought  will  show  us  that  cerebro-spinal  fever  differs  as  widely 
from  simple  meningitis,  as  scarlet  fever  with  its  pharyngitis  differs  from 
idiojjathic  pharyngitis.  Cerebro-spinal  fever  begins  abruptly,  usually  in 
those  with  previous  good  health  ;  and  its  initial  symptoms,  we  have  seen, 
are  severe;  while  sporadic  meningitis  ordinarily  occurs  in  those  of  feeble 
or  failing  health,  with  an  insidious  approach,  and  with  gradually  increasing 
symptoms.  And  though  tlie  two  diseases  have  many  symptoms  in  common, 
they  differ  in  others.  Scantiness  of  the  urine,  dryness  of  the  skin,  and 
retraction  of  the  abdomen,  are  observed  in  sponuiic  meningitis,  while  a 
aJpnital  or  increased  amount  of  urine,  n  normal  or  even  rounde<l  fulness 
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of  tlie  abdomen,  and  often,  also,  perspiration,  are  symptoms  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever.  The  two  diseases  differ  also  strikingly  as  regards  the  periods 
of  gn^atest  danger  and  the  prognosis ;  but  the  conclusive  proof  that  the 
diseiise  of  which  we  are  treating  is  not  a  local  affection,  but  const itutional, 
witli  local  manifestations,  is  found  in  the  fact  of  a  constant  and  early  blood 
change,  which  in  all  severe  cases  is  manifested  by  the  appearance  of  the 
skin,  and  in  other  ways. 

Ccrebro-spinal  fever  differs  widely  in  many  particulars  from  typhus, 
although  it  is  probable  that  it  was  confounded  with  it  previously  to  the 
present  century,  and  many  even  now  consider  it  a  form  of  that  disease. 
Their  theory  is,  that  from  some  unknown  cause  or  influence  the  |)oison  of 
the  constitutional  disease  acquires  for  the  time  an  affinity  for  tlie  great 
nervous  centres,  producing  their  .congestion  and  inflammation,  just  as  that 
of  scarlet  fever  causes  a  pharyngitis,  and  if  we  could  detach  from  it  these 
local  manifestations,  we  would  have  a  malady  which  differs  but  little,  if  at 
Sill,  in  its  clinic4il  history  and  nature,  from  typhus. 

Tiie  following  are  some  of  the  differences  which,  in  my  opinion,  not 
only  establish  the  non-identity  of  these  two  fevers,  but  show  that  there  is 
no  close  relationship  between  them.  The  causes  of  typhus  are  deter- 
mined.  Crowding,  personal  uncleanliness,  and  im|)erfect  ventilation  are 
sufficient  to  produce  it  in  any  season  or  climate.  Such  is  not  the  case 
wMth  cerebro-spinal  fever.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  agency  of 
these  and  similar  anti-hygienic  conditions  in  causing  this  fever  is,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  that  they  produce  deterioration  in  the  tone  of  the 
system,  so  that  it  is  less  capable  of  resisting  the  prevailing  epidemic  influ- 
ence. The  cause  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  occurs  independently  of  the 
usual  conditions  of  life,  and  i^  present  or  0})erative  only  at  long  intervals; 
else  the  epidemic  would  not  be  so  rare.  Typhus  is  highly  contagious ; 
cerebro-spinal  fever  is  not  contagious,  or  is  feebly  so.  Typhus  is  rare 
under  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  is  most  frequent  in  youth  and  manhood, 
while  the  reverse  is  true  of  cerebro-spinal  fever.  Typhus  commences  with 
mild  or  moderately  severe  symptoms,  which  increase  in  severity  day  by 
day,  and  the  period  of  greatest  danger  is  therefore  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease.  Contrast  this  with  the  violence  of  the  initial  symptoms  of 
cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  the  fact  that  the  first  and  second  days  are  most 
perilous.  Moreover,  typhus  does  not  seem  to  be  more  prevalent  during 
epidemics  of  cerebro-s[)inal  fever  than  at  other  times. 

If  we  [>ass  over  those  many  symptoms  due  to  lesions  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  which  are  present  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  but  are  absent  in 
typhus  fever,  there  are  other  points  of  dissimilarity  which  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily explained,  except  on  the  supposition  of  an  essential  difference  in 
the  two  diseases.  The  sordes  on  the  teeth  and  gums,  dry  and  brown  fur 
upon  the  tongue,  peculiar  mouse-like  odor,  and  more  definite  duration 
typhus,  are  points  of  contrast  with  cerebro-spinal  fever.     Moreover, 
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as,  in  my  mind,  very  conclusive  evidence  of  the  non-identity  of  typhus 
and  cerebro-spinal  fever,  that  common  lesion  of  the  former,  namely,  en- 
largement and  softening  of  the  spleen,  is  seldom  present  in  the  latter. 
The  spleen  has  usually  been  found  normal  or  moderately  congested  in  most 
post-mortem  examinations  of  cerebro-spinal  fever. 

Where,  therefore,  should  cerebro-spinal  fever  be  placed  in  the  catalogue 
of  dise^Lses  ?     It  resembles  scarlet  fever  in  the  suddenness  and  violence  of 
its  onset ;  8|)oradic  meningitis  on  the  one  hand,  and  typhus  on  the  other, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  many  of  its  symptoms  ;  influenza  and  cholera,  in  the 
infreijuency  of  its  visitations,  and  its  pandemic  nature.     But  the  particu- 
lars in  which  it  differs  from  these  diseases  are  more  numerous  and  important 
than  tliose  in  which  it  resembles  them.    Like  a  rare  object  in  nature,  which 
naturalists  are  not  able  to  chissify  with  others  on  account  of  dissimilarities, 
though  it  lias  its  resemblances  to  more  than  one,  cerebro-spinal  fever  ap- 
pears to  stand  alone,  as  a  peculiar  constitutional  diseiise,  having  a  peculiar 
but  obscure  cause,  and  a  dangerous  manifestation  or  expression  located  in 
the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

Prognosis. — Cerebro-spinal  fever  is  justly  one  of  the  most  dreaded  of 
the  epidemic  diseases,  on  account  of  the  great  mortality  which  attends  it, 
and  the  fact  that  those  who  survive  are  often  left  with  some  incurable  ail- 
ment.    The  following  are  the  statistics  of  fifty-two  ciises,  most  of  which 
occurred  in  my  own  practice,  and  the  rest  I  visited  in  consultation  ;  twenty- 
six  were  cured  and  twenty-six  died.     Sixteen  of  the  twenty -six  who  died 
were  profoundly  and  hopelessly  comatose  within  the  first  seven  days,  most 
ot  them  dying  within  that  time,  and  some  even  on  the  first  and  s<»cond 
days,  while  others  lingered  into  the  second  week  and  died  without  any 
Bign  of  returning  consciousness.     These  statistics  therefore  show,  and  the 
Bame  is  true  of  the  statistics  of  other  observers,  that  the  first  week  is  the 
time  of  greatest  danger,  and  if  no  fatal  symptoms  are  developed  during 
this  week  recovery  is  probable.     Only  three  deaths  occurred  after  the 
twenty-first  day,  one  from  purpura  hemorrhagica,  the  hemorrhages  taking 
place  from  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  the  other  two  after  a  sickness  of  more 
than  two  months,  in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation  and  prostmtion.     In 
these  last  cases  muscular  tremors  and  convulsions  preceded  death.     The 
ten  who  subsequently  died,  but  did  not  become  comatose  during  the  first 
week,  were  nevertheless  seriously  sick  from  the  first  day,  but  there  was  hope 
and  some  expectation  of  a  different  issue  till  near  death. 

There  is  probably  no  disease  which  falsifies  the  predictions  of  the  ])hysi- 
cian  more  frequently  than  this.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  severity  of  the 
cerebral  symptoms  in  the  commencement,  which,  did  they  occur  in  the 
common  forms  of  meningitis,  with  which  he  is  more  familiar,  would  justify 
an  unfavorable  prognosis,  and  partly  to  the  remissions  and  exacerbations, 
the  occurrence  alternately  of  symptoms  of  apparent  convalescence  and 
recrudescence,  or  relapse,  which  characterizes  the  course  of  this  disease. 
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Grave  initial  symptoms,  wliich  might  seem  to  have  a  fatal  augiirVy  are 
often  followed  by  such  a  remission,  that  all  danger  seems  past,  and  in  a 
few  hours  later  perhai>s  the  symptoms  are  nearly  or  quite  as  grave  as  at 
first. 

Und(T  the  age  of  fiva  years,  and  over  that  of  thirty,  the  prognosis  is  less 
favorabhj  than  between  these  ages.  An  abrupt  and  violent  commeneement, 
profound  stu|)or,  convulsions,  active  delirium,  and  gre^it  elevation  of  tem- 
perature are  symptoms  which  should  excite  solicitude,  and  render  the  [>rr>g- 
nosis  guarded.  If  the  temperature  remain  above  lOo'^  death  is  probable, 
even  wilii  moderate  stupor.  Numerous  and  large  ^)etechial  eruptions  show 
a  profoundly  alten^d  state  of  the  blood,  and  are  therefore  a  bad  prognostic, 
and  so  is  cimtinued  albuminuria,  as  it  indicates  great  congestion  of  the  kid- 
neys, associated  probably  with  other  internal  congestions.  In  one  case,  a 
boy,  whicii  I  had  an  o[)portunity  of  examining  nearly  a  year  after  the  at- 
tack, the  kidneys  were  still  affected.  There  was  anasarca  of  the  face  and 
extremities  with  albuminuria.  The  renal  congestion  had  apparently  de- 
generated into  a  chronic  Briglit*s  disease.  The  result  of  the  case  I  have 
not  Jiscertained.  Pmfound  stujior,  though  a  dangerous  symptom,  is  not 
necessarily  fatal  as  long  as  tlie  patient  can  be  aroused  to  partial  conscious- 
ness, and  the  pupils  are  re|)onsive  to  light.  80  long  as  it  does  not  pass 
into  actual  coma,  it  is  less  dangerous  than  active  or  maniacal  delirium, 
which  is  apt  to  eventuate  in  this  coma. 

A  mild  commencement,  with  general  mildness  of  symptoms,  as  the  ability 
to  comprehend  and  answer  questions,  moderate  pain  and  muscular  rigidity, 
some  apptJtite,  moderate  emaciation,  little  vomiting,  etc.,  justifies  a  favor- 
able prognosis,  but  even  in  such  cases  it  should  be  guarded  till  convales- 
cemte  is  fully  established. 

Death  in  the  first  stages  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  appears  to  occur  onli- 
narily  from  coma,  but  we  will  see  from  the  lesions  that  congestion  of  the 
post(;rior  jwrtions  of  the  lungs  is  frequent,  and  Sanderson  says  : — 

**  In  all  the  fatal  cases  which  came  under  my  notice,  the  most  prominent 
symptoms,  which  preceded  death,  were  tliose  which*  indicate  impairment 
and  perversion  of  the  res|)iratory  functions.  As  the  breathing  became  more 
hurried  and  diificult,  the  general  depression  became  more  intense,  the 
pulse  became  weaker  and  quicker,  and  the  temperature  of  the  skin  more 
elevated." 

He  cites  the  case  of  a  child,  who  died  in  that  way,  but  was  at  the  saune 
time  comatose.  In  more  protracted  cases  in  which  there  is  softening  of 
portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  or  fibrino-purulent  collections  around 
it,  which  are  not  absorbed,  death  may  occur  either  from  convulsjpns  and 
coma,  or  from  exhaustion.  We  have  already  alluded  to  one  case  in  which 
purpura  hemorrhagica  was  developed,  and  the  child  was  exhausted  by  the 
hemorrhages. 

Those  who  fully  recover  often  exhibit  symptoms  usually  of  a  nervoua 
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character,  as  irritability  of  disi>08ition,  headaclic,  etc.,  for  months  after 
convalescence  is  established. 

Diagnosis. — Cerebro-spinal  fever,  on  account  of  tlie  nature  and  severity 
of  its  symptoms  and  the  suddenness  of  its  onset,  may  be  mistaken  for  scar- 
latina, and  vice  versA,  In  one  insUince,  to  my  knowledge,  this  mistake 
was  made.  High  febrile  movement,  vomiting,  convulsions,  and  stupor, 
are  common  in  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever,  and  we  have  seen  that 
the  same  symptoms  ordinarily  usher  in  the  severer  forms  of  cerebro-sjiinal 
fever.  It  will  aid  in  diagnosis  to  ascertain  whetlier  there  is  redness  of  the 
fauces,  for  this  is  present  in  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever,  and  in  a 
few  hours  later  the  characteristic  efflorescence  appears  ui)on  the  skin. 

The  diagnosis  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  from  the  common  forms  of  mt'nin- 
gitis  is  ordinarily  not  difficult,  for  while  in  the  former  there  is  the  maximum 
intensity  of  symptoms  on  the  first  day,  in  the  latter  there  is  a  gradual  and 
progressive  increase  of  symptoms  from  a  comparatively  mild  commence- 
ment.    Moreover  cases  of  ordinary  or  sporadic  meningitis  occurring  at  the 
age  when  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  most  frequent,  are  commonly  secondary, 
being  due  to  tubercles,  caries  of  the  |)etrous  portion  of  the  tem|)oral  bone, 
or  other  lesion,  and  there   are,  therefore,  in  tliese  cases  preceding  and 
accoin|)anying  symptoms,  which  are  directly  referable  to  the  antecedent 
disease.     We  have  seen   how  different  tlie  case  is  with  cerebro-spinal 
fever,  which  in  most  patient^  l)egin8  abruptly  in  a  state  of  previous  good 
health.    Again  in   cerebro-spinal   fever,  after  the  second  or  third  day, 
hypersKSthesia,  retraction  of  the  head,  and  other  characteristic  symptoms 
occur,  which  are  either  not  present,  or  are   much  less  pronounced,  in 
ordinary  meningitis.     The  symptoms  of  hysteria  sometimes  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  delirium  observed  in  certain  cases  of  cerebro-sjnnal 
fever.    But  the  thermometer  enables  us  to  make  the  diagnosis,  for  in 
hysteria  there  is  no  febrile  movement.     In  our  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
cerebro-spinal  fever  we  have  sufficiently  described  the  differences  between 
this  disease  and  typhus. 

Anatomical  Characters. — I  have  notes  of  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances in  7<)  cases,  published  chiefly  in  British  and  American  journals ;  29 
died  within  the  first  three  days;  28  between  the  third  and  twenty-first  day; 
8diedaf\er  the  twenty-first  day,  and  the  duration  of  the  remaining  11  was 
unknown.     These  records  furnish  the  data  for  the  following  remarks : — 

The  blood  undergoes  clumges,  which  are  due  in  |)art  to  the  inflamma- 
tory, and  in  part  to  the  constitutional  and  asthenic,  nature  of  the  disejise. 
The  proportion  of  fibrin  is  increased  in  cases  that  are  not  speedily  fatal, 
as  it  ordinarily  is  in  idiopathic  inflammations.  Analyses  of  the  blood, 
published  by  Ames,  Tourdes,  and  Maillot,  sliow  a  variable  proportion  of 
fibrin  from  3.40  to  more  than  six  parts  in  1000.  In  sthenic  cases  accom- 
panied by  a  pretty  general  meningitis,  cerebral  and  spinal,  there  is,  after 
tbe  fever  has  continued  some  days,  the  maximum  amount  of  fibrin,  while 
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in  the  asthenic  and  suddenly  fatal  cases,  with  inflammation  slight,  or  in 
its  commencement,  the  fibrin  is  but  little  inereasei.  The  most  cDmmoa 
abnormal  appearance  of  the  blood  observed  at  autopsies  is  a  dark  color 
with  unusual  fluidity,  and  the  presence  of  dark,  soft  clots.  Exceptionally 
bubbles  of  gas  have  been  observed  in  the  large  vessels  and  the  cavities  of 
the  heart.  An  unusually  dark  appearance  of  the  blood,  small  and  soft 
dark  clots,  and  the  presence  of  gas  bubbles,  when  only  a  few  hours  have 
elapsed  after  death,  indicate  a  malignant  form  of  the  disease,  in  which 
this  fluid  is  early  and  profoundly  altered.  In  certain  cases  the  blood  is 
not  so  changed  as  to  attract  attention  from  its  appearance.  The  points  or 
patches  of  extravasated  blood  which  are  observed  in  the  skin  during  life 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  usually  remain  in  the  cadaver.  ]n  incising 
them  the  blood  is  seen  to  have  been  extravasated,  not  only  in  the  layers 
of  the  skin,  but  also  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  Extravasa- 
tions of  small  extent  are  also  sometimes  observed  upon  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  organs. 

In  those  who  die  after  a  sickness  of  a  few  hours  or  days,  namely,  in  the 
stage  of  acute  inflammatory  congestion,  the  cranial  sinuses  are  found 
engorged  with  blood,  and  containing  soft,  dark  clots.  The  meninges  en- 
veloping the  brain  are  also  intensely  hyperjemic  in  their  entire  extent  in 
most  cadavers ;  but  in  some,  in  ccrt4un  parts  only,  while  other  {lortions 
appear  nearly  normal.  In  those  Ciises  which  end  fatally  within  a  few 
hours,  this  hyperse.mia  is  ordinarily  the  only  lesion  of  the  meninges ;  but 
if  the  case  is  more  protracted,  serum  and  fibrin  are  soon  exuded  from  the 
vessels  into  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  and  underneath  this  membrane 
over  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Pus-cells  also  occur  mixed  with  the  tibrin, 
sometimes  so  few  as  to  be  discovered  only  by  the  microscope,  but  in  other 
cases  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  much  in  excess  of  the  fibrin,  and  be  readily 
detected  by  the  naked  eye.  Pus,  which  in  these  cases,  no  doubt,  consists 
of  white  blood-corpuscles  which  have  escaped  with  the  fibrin  from  the 
meningeal  vessels,  sometimes  appears  early  in  the  disease.  Thus,  in  the 
Dublin  Quarterly  Journal^  186G,  Dr.  Gordon  relates  the  history  of  a  case 
in  which  death  occurred  after  a  sickness  of  five  hours,  and  a  purulent- 
appearing  greenish  exudation  had  already  occurred  in  places  under  the 
meninges.  The  exudation  of  fibrin  commences  also  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  Thus  in  a  case  of  thirty  hours'  duration,  published  by  Dr.  William 
Frothingham,  in  the  American  Medical  Times,  April  30th,  1864,  and  in 
another  of  one  day's  duration,  published  by  Dr.  Haverty,  in  the  Dublin 
Quarterly  Journal  for  1807,  exudation  of  fibrin  had  already  occurred  in 
and  under  the  pia  mater.  The  arachnoid  soon  loses  its  transparency  and 
polish,  and  presents  a  cloudy  appeanince  over  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
its  surface.  This  cloudiness  is  greatest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fibrinous  exu- 
dation, but  it  occurs  also  where  no  such  exudation  is  apparent  to  the  naked 
eye.     Dr.  Gordon  describes  a  case  of  only  eight  hours'  duration,  in  which 
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the  arachnoid  was  already  opaque  at  the  vertex,  but  of  normal  appearance 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal ^  18C6),  thougli  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  everywhere  greatly  congested. 

The  exudation,  serous,  fibrinous,  and  purulent,  occurs,  as  in  other  forms 
of  meningitis,  within  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  and  underneatii  this 
membrane  over  the  surface  of  the  brain.  The  fibrin  is  raised  from  the 
surface  of  the  brain  with  the  meninges.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  inter- 
gyral  spacer  around  the  course  of  tl)e  vessels,  over  and  around  the  optic 
commissure,  the  pons  Varolii,  the  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and 
along  the  Sylvian  fissures.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  depressions,  where 
it  sometimes  has  the  thickness  of  ^q  to  \  of  an  inch,  but  it  often  extends 
over  the  convolutions  so  as  to  conceal  them  from  view. 

Most  other  forms  of  meningitis  have  a  local  cause,  and  are  therefore 
limited  to  a  small  extent  of  the  meninges,  as  for  example  meningitis  from 
tubercles,  or  caries  of  the  i)etrous  portion  of  the  tempond  bone,  in  both 
of  which  it  is  commonly  limited  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  from  accidents 
when  the  meningitis  commonly  occurs  upon  the  side  or  summit  of  the 
brain.    The  meningitis  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  having  a 
general  or  constitutional  cause,  w.curs  with  nearly  equal  freciuency  upon 
all  parts  of  the  meningeal  surface,  except  that  it  is,  perhaps,  most  severe 
in  the  depressions  where  the  vascular  supply  is  greatest.    In  eases  of  great 
severitj,  the  inflammatory  exudation,  fibrinous,  or  purulent,  or  both,  may 
cover  nearly,  or  quite,  the  entire  surface  of  the  brain.     Thus,  in  the  case 
of  a  negro,  35  years  old,  only  four  days  sick,  whose  body  was  examined  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  on  May  30th,  1872,  the  record  states  that  there  was  a 
purulent  exuilation  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 
The  quantity  of  serous  exudation  varies  according  to  the  duration  and 
amount  of  congestion.     In  some  the  quantity  is  so  small  as  scarcely  to 
attract  attention,  but  in  other  instances,  especially  when  the  disesise  is  pro- 
tracted, it  is  large.     In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Moorman  in  the  Amer. 
J<mrn,o/  Med.  Set.  for  Oct.  18GG,  it  is  stated  that  about  three  pints  of 
turbid  serum  escaped  from  the  cranial  cavity  in  attempting  to  remove  the 
brain,  but  as  there  was  no  measurement  the  statement  may  be  somewhat 
exaggerated. 

In  those  who  die  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
like  those  of  the  meninges,  are  hypenemic,  so  that  numerous  **  puncta  vas- 
culosa"  appear  upon  its  incised  surface.  At  a  later  period  the  hyi)er.vmia, 
like  that  of  the  meninges,  may  disapj)ear.  If  there  is  much  effusion  of 
«rum  within  the  ventricles  and  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  the  convo- 
lutions are  apt  to  be  flattened,  and  the  pressure  may  be  such  that  the 
amount  of  blood  circulating  within  the  bmin  is  reduced  below  the  normal 
quantity.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  three  years,  who  lived  sixteen 
days,  and  was  examined  after  death  by  Burdon-Sanderson,  the  ventricles 
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poririLinciI  a  Inrgu  unioiint  of  tiirliid  si^inini,  nud  llie  brain -substance  1|^| 
everywhere  pale  and  anipinic.  ^H 

Ct^rcbrol  ramoUtttfiiitiU  occurs  in  cerUtin  fascs.  Ai  one  of  tbe  esunti^^H 
tiotis  in  Clinrily  IIiispitDl,  the  [uttient  having  bet^n  oidy  three  Any»  RioH 
the  brain  was  found  much  softened.  The  dissection  was  made  scvpn  lioui^ 
after  death,  so  liial  the  sofitning  could  not  liave  be*n  the  result  of  decom- 
{losition.  At  one  of  iIim  posl-murtem  examinations  in  Itellevue  Hos|iitiil, 
eolk-ningof  the  fornix,  corpus  callosum,  and  septum  taddiiin  was  observed; 
and  in  another,  softening  in  Ilie  neighborhood  of  the  subarachnoid  spMe. 
In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  M(K>rman  in  tlie  Amer.  Journ.  of  Aled.  Sei.  for 
Oct.  18CG,  it  is  staled  that  portions  of  the  brain,  medulla  oblongata,  and 
pons  Varolii  were  softened.  In  a  casie  observed  by  Dr.  Upliam,  there 
was  softening  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  let^  cerebral  hemisplitire. 
Occasionally  llie  whole  brain  is  somewhat  softened.  Itiird  on -Sanderson, 
Husgell,  and  GilLens,  each  relate  such  a  case.  Moreover  the  walls  of  the 
lateral  venlricles  are  ordinarily  more  or  less  sotWned  in  these  cases,  at 
in  the  ordinary  form  of  meningitis.  In  rare  instances  the  bmin  is  irde' 
matouB,  as  in  a  case  published  by  Dr.  Hutchinson  in  ihe^mer.  Jourtt.  oj 
Med.  Set.  for  July,  1866.  In  this  ca^e  the  patient  was  only  four  day* 
sick,  and  the  whole  brain  was  (edematous,  serum  escaping  from  its  incised 
surface. 

The  ventricles  contain  liquid,  in  some  [lalients  transparent  serum,  in 
Others  eerum  tuvbid,  nnd  containing  floccuH  of  Rbrin  or  fibrin  with  pu«. 
The  liquid  in  the  different  ventricles  as  they  intei-communicate  is  similar. 
The  choroid  plexus  is  either  injected  or  it  is  intiltratcd  with  fibrin  and  pus. 
In  advanced  cases  with  the  abatement  of  the  inflnmmntion  absorption 
commencKB.  The  serum  obviously  disappears  soonest,  and  the  pus  and 
fibrin  more  slowly,  by  fatty  degeneriition  and  liquefaction.  Still  absorp- 
tion and  the  return  of  the  brain  and  meninges  to  tlieir  normal  state  are 
slow,  and  hence  the  ledioiianess  of  convalescence.  An  infant,  whom  I 
WHS  allowed  to  examine  in  the  practice  of  another  physician,  took  the  dis- 
ease at  the  age  of  five  months,  and  two  mootba  subsequently,  great  promi* 
nence  of  the  anterior  foiitanelle  and  otber  symjitoms  indicated  still  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  effusion  within  the  cranium.  No 
post-mortem  examinations,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  have  yet  revealed  llie 
slatL'  of  the  brain  and  meninges  in  those  who  liave  had  this  disease  at  some 
former  [>eriod  and  recovered  from  it,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
ojiacily  and  preternatural  adhesions  in  places  may  continue  for  life 

The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  cerebnii,  apply  for  the  most  |iart 
to  the  spinal  meninges.  There  is  at  6rst  intense  hyperemia  of  the  mem- 
branes usually  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord,  soon  followed  by  fibrin- 
ous, purulent,  and  serous  exudation,  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  and 
underneath  this  membrane.  Thickening  and  opacity  of  the  meninges,  and 
often  adhesions,  occur  in  protracted  cases.     The  exudation  ie  Eometimes 
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confined  to  a  portion  of  the  meninges,  more  frequently  that  covering  the 
posterior  tlian  anterior  aspect  of  the  cord,  but  it  may  occur  in  any  part, 
and  in  severe  cases  the  entire  pia  mat^r  of  the  spine  is  infiltrated  with  it. 
The  exudation  may  have  the  usual  appearance  of  fibrin  and  pus,  but  it  is 
sometimes  greenish  and  sometimes  bloodstained.     Small  extravasations 
of  blood  almost  necessarily  occur  as  a  result  of  the  intense  hy[)era3mia, 
and  in  one  case  related  by  Burdon-Sanderson  it  is  stated  tliat  there  was 
a  layer  of  blood  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  over  the  whole  cord  below  the 
broncliial  swelling.     In  post-mortem  examinations  the  central  canal  of  the 
cord  lias  usually  been  overlooked.     Zicmssen  relates  a  case,  and  Gordon 
another,  in  which  it  was  dilated  and  filled  with  purulent  fluid.     The  ana- 
tomical changes  which  have  been  observed  in  the  cord  itself  have  been  in- 
jection of  \U  vessels  in  recent  cases,  and  occasional  softening  of  portions. 
Thus,  in  a  case  which  was  examined  in  Belle vue  Hospital,  April  13th, 
1872,  it  is  stated  tliat  tliere  was  softening  of  the  cord  in  the  ui)per  part 
of  the  dorsal  region.     In  most  of  the  examinations  the  only  abnormal  ap- 
pearance observed  in  the  cord  was  hyjKjnemia,  but  in  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  cases  the  records  state  that  the  substance  of  the  cord  api^eared 
normal. 

No  constant  or  uniform  lesions  occur  in  the  organs  of  the  trunk.  The 
most  common  is  congestion  of  the  lungs,  especially  of  the  posterior  ix)r- 
tions,  with  more  or  less  ccdema,  and  nodules  of  hepatization  or  points  of 
extravasation.  Effusion  of  serum,  sometimes  bloodstained,  occasionally 
occuK  in  the  pleural  and  other  serous  cavities.  Tlie  auricles  and  ventri- 
cles of  the  heart,  as  already  stated,  contain  more  or  less  blood,  with  soft 
dark  clots  in  the  more  malignant  and  rapidly  fatal  cases,  but  larger  and 
firmer  in  those  which  have  been  more  protracted.  The  spleen,  liver,  kid- 
neys, stomach  and  intestines,  one  or  more,  are  sometimes  congested,  but 
in  other  cases  their  appearance  is  normal.  The  absence  of  uniformity  as 
regards  the  state  of  the  spleen,  the  fact  that  in  many  patients  it  undergoes 
no  appreciable  change,  is  important,  since  tins  organ  is  so  generally 
enlarged  and  softened  in  infectious  diseases.  The  agminate  and  solitary 
glands  have  ordinarily  been  overlooked  at  post-mortem  examinations,  but 
in  certain  cases  they  have  been  found  prominent. 

Treatment.  Preventii^e, — Although  we  <lo  not  fully  understand  the 
conditions  in  which  cerebro-spinal  fever  originates,  it  is  certain,  from  facts 
observed  in  epidemics,  that  we  are  able  to  do  something  to  diminish  its 
severity  and  prevalence  and  to  protect  the  community.  Measures  to  this 
end  must  be  of  a  twofold  character,  namely,  such,  in  the  first  place,  as  are 
calculated  to  improve  the  surroundings  of  the  individual,  so  as  to  conduce 
to  a  better  state  of  health,  and  secondly,  the  regulation  of  his  mode  of 
life.  Cleanliness  and  dryness  of  streets  and  domiciles,  perfect  drainage 
and  sewerage,  prompt  removal  of  all  refuse  matter,  avoidance  of  over- 
crowding, so  as  to  procure  the  utmost  salubrity  in  the  atmosphere,  the  use 
21 
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of  plain  and  wholesome  food — in  a  word,  the  strict  observance  of  sanitary 
requirements  in  all  the  surroundings — cannot  fail  to  reduce  the  numl>er 
and  diminish  the  severity  of  cases ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  this  disease  as- 
sumes its  worst  form  and  numbers  the  most  victims  where  anti-hygienic 
conditions  most  abound.  Of  scarcely  less  importance  is  a  strict  surveil- 
lance of  the  mode  of  life,  especially  of  children  and  young  people,  during 
the  time  of  an  epidemic.  We  have  seen  that  this  disease  not  infrequently 
follows  irregularities  in  the  mode  of  life,  excesses  of  whatever  kind,  and 
fatigue,  mental  or  bodily.  Tliese  should  therefore  be  avoided.  A  quiet 
mode  of  life  and  moderate  exercise,  plain  and  wholesome  and  regular 
meals,  and  the  full  amount  of  sleep,  afford  some,  but  not  complete,  security 
in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic. 

Curative It  will  aid  in  determining  the  proper  mode  of  treatment  to 

bear  in  mind  the  anatomical  characters  as  ascertained  by  post-mortem 
examinations.  As  the  chief  danger  in  the  first  days  is  from  the  intense 
inflammatory  congestion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  the  prompt  employ- 
ment of  measures  calculated  to  relieve  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
To  this  end  bladders  or  bags  of  ice  should  be  immediately  applied  over 
the  head  and  nucha,  and  constantly  retained  there  during  the  first  week. 
Bran  mixed  with  pounded  ice  produces  a  more  uniform  coldness,  and  is 
more  comfortable  to  the  patient,  than  ice  alone.  Cold  produces  a  prompt 
and  powerful  effect  in  diminishing  the  turgescence  of  the  cerebral  and 
meningeal  vessels.  A  hot  mustard  foot-bath  or  general  warm  bath  with 
mustard,  should  also  be  employed  as  early  as  possible,  since  it  acts  so 
powerfully  as  a  derivative  from  the  hyperaimic  nerve-centres,  tends  to 
calm  the  nervous  excitement  and  prevent  convulsions.  An  enema  to 
open  the  bowels  is  also  proper. 

Should  bloodletting  be  employed,  especially  in  the  more  sthenic  cases  ? 
Even  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  it  was  customary 
to  bleed  geneniUy  or  locally  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  and  febrile 
diseases,  a  majority  of  the  American  practitioners  whose  writings  are  ex- 
tant discountenanced  the  use  of  such  measures  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease.  Drs.  Strong,  Foot,  and  Miner,  though  under  the  influence  of  the 
Broussaian  doctrine,  were  good  observers,  and  they  soon  abandoned  the 
use  of  the  lancet  and  leeches  in  the  treatment  of  these  patients  for  more 
sustaining  measures.  Strong,  who  published  a  paper  on  spotted  fever  in 
the  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register^  in  1811,  states  that  certain  phy- 
sicians employed  venesection  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  internal  conges- 
tions, but  finding  that  the  pulse  became  more  frequent  after  a  moderate.^^^ 
loss  of  blood,  they  soon  laid  aside  the  lancet.  Some  experienced  physi* 
cians  of  that  periotl,  however,  continued  to  recommend  and  practise  depl< 
tion,  general  as  well  as  local,  as,  for  example,  Dr.  Gallop,  who  treate^^ 
many  cases  in  Vermont  in  the  epidemic  of  1811. 

No  physician  at  the  present  time  recommends  venesection,  but  some 
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Hbs  b'.'st  aiilhorilies,  as  Sitnilrrwui  and  Nieuieyer,  approve  of  loi-al  IilueU- 
ing  ill  certain  cases.  It  mny  bt  stated,  na  n  sale  rule,  tlmt  leeclies  or  other 
mwles  of  local  depletion  eiiould  not  Iw  prescribed  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  and  if  pre^uribed  in  any  case  il  should  be  on  the  first  day,  for  on 
the  fifgl  day  the  maximum  of  inflummalory  congestion  is  attained,  and  in 
no  case  ."bonld  more  than  a  very  moderate  (|unntity  of  blood  be  abstraclej. 
Blood  should  only,  in  my  opinion,  be  abstraeled,  and  in  small  qiiuntily, 
from  the  templej!  or  beliind  the  ears,  in  the  more  sthenic  cases,  in  which, 
after  the  prompt  employment  of  the  other  measures  ri^commended,  the 
stnpor  becomes  more  and  more  profonnd,  and  the  patient  appears  already 
in  incipient  coma.  But  in  allowing  a  modernie  depletion  it  most  not  be 
forgotten  thai  the  disease  is  in  its  nature  asthenic,  and  in  its  subsequent 
course  will  require  sustaining  me-asures.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the 
abstraction  of  blond,  if  once  allowed,  is  likely  to  be  recommended  too  fre- 
quently in  tlie  treatment  of  this  disease  hy  those  who  ha^'e  had  but  little 
experience  with  it,  for  the  slate  of  most  patients  in  the  commencement 
MemH  BO  critical,  and  the  stupor  so  great,  that  the  most  energetic  meaaurea 
seem  to  be  nsqaired.  But  if  the  blood  of  patients  is  spared,  and  tbey  are 
promptly  and  properly  treated  otherwise,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  many 
emei^  from  the  stupor  and  finally  recover.  For  example,  in  a  cftse  re- 
lated to  mu  by  Dr.  Griswold,  the  patient  seemed  to  be  comatose  for  three 
days,  being  iippurently  unconscious  and  the  pupiU  ecurct^Ij  responding 
to  light,  but  he  recovered  without  losing  blood.  In  only  one  case  have  I 
recommended  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  this  was  so  instructive  that  I 
will  briefly  relate  it, 

M.,  a  female,  -1  years  old,  was  seized  at  2  A.  M.,  March  7lh,  1873,  with 
vomiting,  chilliness,  and  trembling,  followed  by  severe  general  clonic  con- 
vulsions lasting  about  fifteen  minutes.  On  visiting  her  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  found  her  semi -com  a  lose,  with  a  pul»e  of  133,  which  in  a  few  liours 
rose  to  156;  temperature  101^°,  respiration  44;  eyes  closed;  pupils  mode- 
rately dilated  and  responding  feebly  to  ligltt ;  surface  presenting  a  dusky 
mottling;  constant  tremulous  ness,  and  frequent  twitching  of  limbs.  Four 
grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  were  ordered  to  bo  given  every  hour  to 
two  hour?,  with  the  usual  local  measures,  namely,  ice  to  the  bead  and 
nncha,  and  n  hot  mustard  foot-bath,  followed  by  sinapisms  to  the  exirera- 
itieti. 

Blh.  Pulse  136  ;  is  partly  conscious  when  aroused,  but  immediately  re- 
Upses  into  sleep ;  head  considernbly  retrat^ted  ;  bowels  constipated ;  vomits 
occasioiuilly ;  temperature  102°.  Treatment,  a  leech  to  each  temple,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  stupor;  other  treatment  to  be  continued. 

9th.  The  leech-bites  bled,  though  slowly,  nearly  five  hours;  pulse  180, 
and  so  feeble  as  to  be  counted  with  difficulty;  temperature  1U1^°.  The 
patient  is  evidently  sinking.  Treatment,  a  tenspoouful  of  Bourbon  whiskey 
in  milk  every  two  hours,  beef-tea  and  other  nutritious  drinks  frequently, 
also  the  bromide  at  intervals.     Evening,  pulse  172,  still  feeble. 

1(KA,  Pulse  180,  barely  perceptible  ;  great  hypcnesthesia ;  temperature 
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of  axilla  100^,  of  fingers  and  hand  below  90° ;  axes  of  eyes  directed 
downwards. 

11  th.  Pulse  still  veiy  feeble,  varying  from  160  to  228;  tempeniture 
102^°.  There  has  been  no  intermission  in  the  use  of  the  stimulants  or 
nutriment  night  or  day ;  pupils  moderately  dilated  and  somewhat  more 
sensitive  to  light. 

After  this  the  patient  gradually  rallied  for  a  time,  so  that  the  pulse 
became  stronger  and  less  frequent,  but  death  finally  occurred  after  nine 
w^eeks  in  a  state  of  emaciation  and  extreme  exhaustion.  Slis^ht  convul- 
sions  occurred  in  the  last  hours. 

It  is  seen  that,  after  the  loss  of  blood  from  two  leech-bites,  this  patient 
passed  into  u  state  of  extreme  exhaustion  so  that  for  three  days  I  did  not 
believe  that  she  would  live  from  one  hour  to  another,  and  death  finally 
occurred.  Although  the  loss  of  blood  may  have  been  useful  in  relieving 
the  stupor,  yet  a  worse  danger  resulted.  Experience  like  this,  which  I 
believe  corresponds  with  that  of  other  observers,  shows  how  seldom  and 
with  what  caution  the  blood  of  the  patient  should  be  abstracted. 

The  internal  remedy  most  in  favor  with  the  profession  of  this  city,  in  the 
first  stage  of  this  disease,  and  properly  so,  is  the  bromide  of  potassium,  es[)e- 
cially  in  the  treatment  of  children.  Evidently  a  remedy  is  required  which 
will  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  arterioles,  and  consequently  the  hyper- 
jemia  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  its  meningeal  covering.  Ergot  has 
been  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  in  some  instances  with  a  satisfactory 
result  i  but  bromide  of  potassium,  while  it  contracts  the  arterioles  of  the 
encephalon,  is  at  the  same  time  a  powerful  sedative  to  the  nervous  system. 
More  than  any  other  safe  internal  remedy,  it  prevents  convulsions  in  chil- 
dren, which  occurring  in  this  disease  add  a  passive  to  the  already  intense 
active  congestion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  This  agent  in  medicinal 
doses  produces  no  ill  effect  except  when  given  frequently  for  a  lengthened 
period,  when  it  may  produce  muscular  weakness.  A  child  of  Ave  years  may 
take  five  or  six  grains  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  case.  After  the  first  week  it  should  be  given  less  frecjucntly, 
and  finally  omitted.  The  practice  of  some  physicians,  wh©  continue  the 
use  of  the  bromide  in  frequent  large  doses  after  the  first  or  perhaps  second 
week,  is  to  be  deprecated,  since  after  a  time  it  is  apt  to  produce  symptoms 
which  can  with  difficulty  be  discriminated  from  those  of  cerebiH)-8})inal 
fever.  These  are  stated  as  follows  by  Mr.  Wood  :  '*  Great  muscular  de- 
bility, dimness  of  sight  with  dilated  pupils,  irregular  gait,  the  patient 
reeling  as  though  intoxicated,  whilst  nausea,  vomiting,  or  purgation,  with 
abdominal  pain  of  a  dull  aching  character,  may  jdso  be  present.'*  (British 
Med,  Journ.y  October  14th,  1872.)  It  is  obviously  better  after  the  first 
week,  if  the  symptoms  arc  no  longer  urgent,  to  discontinue  the  bromid 
entirely,  than  to  continue  its  use  in  such  doses  and  for  such  a  period  tha.^ 
there  may  be  danger  of  producing  its  physiological  effects.     Neverthel 
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it  is  proper  to  resume  its  use  during  its  periods  of  recrudescence  wliich  are 
so  apt  to  occur  at  any  stage  of  tlie  disease. 

The  bromide  cannot  be  depended  on  to  alLay  the  pain,  which  often,  on 
account  of  its  severity,  requires  immediate  treatment,  and  sometimes  it 
does  not  allay  the  excessive  agitation.  For  these  symptoms  an  oi)iate 
is  indicated,  which  in  my  practice  has  produced  a  much  more  satisfac- 
tory result  than  hydrate  of  chloral.  Quite  moderate  doses  are  sufTunent 
to  produce  the  effect  desired.  A  patient  of  six  years  was  quietcMl  by  -^^ 
imrt  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia.  So  useful  are  opiates  in  allaying 
pain  in  this  disease,  that  some  observers,  as  Niemeyer  and  Ziemssen,  con- 
sider them  the  most  valuable  of  the  internal  remedial  agents  which  we 
possess,  and  the  benefit  from  their  use  in  these  cases  has  certainly  had 
considerable  effect  in  disabusing  the  minds  of  [diysicians  of  the  dread  which 
they  have  entertained  of  their  employment  in  acute  affections  of  the  brain. 
Mannkoff  and  others  have  employed  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia. 

Quinia  is  suggested  as  a  remedy  by  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the 
pains  and  the  fever,  but  I  believe  that  I  am  sustained  by  the  general  ex- 
perience of  physicians  in  this  city  in  stating  that  it  has  very  little  effect 
upon  either  of  these  symptoms,  or  upon  the  course  of  the  disease.  I  have 
employed  it  in  small  and  large  doses,  as  many  as  fifteen  gniins  per  day  to 
a  child  of  thirteen  years,  but  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  of  any  service 
except  as  a  tonic.  There  is  perhaps  no  better  remedy  for  the  nausea  than 
bismuth  in  large  doses. 

Frequent  counter-irritation  along  the  spine  by  dry  cui)s  or  an  irrita- 
ting liniment  is  useful  from  the  first,  and  vesication  of  the  nucha  by  can- 
tharidol  collodion  or  otherwise  when   the  ice-bag  is  discontinued.     Sus- 
taining measures  should  also  be  commenced  early.      Tonics,  veg(^table 
and  ferruginous,  should  be  administered  after  the  disease  has  continued 
a  few  days,  alternating  with  and  finally  superseding  the  bromide.     I  have 
in  some  cases  employed  the  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia.     The  diet  must 
le  nutritious,  consisting  of  the  meat  broths,  milk,  etc.,  during  the  entire 
course  of  the  malady.     Most  patients  require  alcoholic  stimulants  sooner 
or  later.    In  cases  presenting  a  feeble  pulse,  and  other  evidences  of  pros- 
tration, their  early  and  continued  employment  is   advisable,  as  in  the 
case  which  I  have  related,  in  which  whiskey  was  administered  every  two 
hours  after  the  second  day.     The  constipation  is  ordinarily  best  relieved 
byenemata.     The  room  should  be  dark,  of  comfortable  temperature,  and 
quiet. 
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RuBL'MATiSH  is  a  conslitulioTinl  iliseaae  with  a  locul    manirtemtion. 

'Saniely,  an  infliuiimution  of  llie  sero-fibrnug  ti»aui-B,  vliieHy  in  am)  arounJ 
the  articulatione,  but  occasionHlly  in  olhcr  partt.     It  is  li-as  frequent  prior 

'to  tliun  in  tlie  years  succeeding  ptiberiy;  still,  it  is  not  imcotninon  in 
ehildren  after  t!ie  fiftb  year.  Under  this  age  il  is  stated  to  be  rare,  bnt 
is  probably  not  so  infrequent  as  is  cummonly  supposed.     Fur  wbilu  in 

Isdiilt  tbe  diagnosis  of  rlieumaliam  is  easy,  in  children  this  ilisimse  is  likely 
lo  be  overlooked,  if,  as  is  tnie  in  a  large  projiortion  of  cases  in  eitrly  life, 
the  ttwuUing  anil  redness  of  the  utfecled  joints  are  sliglit,  aiiil  only  a 
joints  ore  infiamed.  If  tbere  is  cardiac  inflammation,  llie  articular  affec- 
tion may  be  nearly  absent,  thus  rendtjring  tbe  diagnosis  more  obsenre, 

■  That  rhciimatiam  is  not  so  very  rare  under  the  age  of  live  years,  I  i 

from  the  fact  tliat  we  now  and  tbun  meet  with  cases  of  valvular  disease  in 

'  children  of  tliis  n^  or  older,  which,  there  can  he  little  doubt,  had  ita  ori- 
a  rheuinatistn,  although  the  parents  are  not  aware  thai  tli«re  hue  c 
an  altatik  of  this  disease.  Such  cases  have  not  infrei|uently  been 
brought  to  the  children's  class  in  the  Outdoor  De|iarlment  at  Bellevoe, 
.,  in  Janaary,  1871,  a  little  girl,  three  years  old,  was  presented,  hav- 
ing distinct  aortic  direct,  and  mitral  regurgitant  murmurs.  The  mother 
,8  not  aware  that  slie  liiul  haci  rheumatism,  but  at  the  ngK  of  twenty 
months  she  had  for  several  days  pretty  active  febrile  symptonts,  which  th« 
physician  attributed  to  some  other  ailment.  In  April,  1871,  another  girl, 
of  the  same  age,  was  brought  to  the  cliniigiie,  having  a  distinct  mitml 
regurgitant  murmur.  The  mother  stated  that  she  had  been  well  till  s 
month  previously,  when  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  a  few  days.  hAT- 
iiig  a  high  fever.  She  was  attended  by  a  honKM^iathit-  physician,  attd  ihA: 
exact  character  of  her  aiuknesB  the  mother  was  not  able  instate.  Purtherj 
medical  advice  was  Bought,  as  the  child  remained  delicate,  though  her  ' 
health  was  better  than  ut  first.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  obscura 
f«ver  in  this  cate  had  lieeu  rheumatic.  In  another  child  treated  els 
ivliere,  not  old  enough  lo  relate  the  subjective  symptoms,  there  was,  . 
addition  to  an   intense  fever,  evident  pain  iu  one  foot  or  leg,  when  lhe< 

,  limb  was  moved.     Slill,  the  nalure  of  the  disease  was  not  diognmticiited 

■time  atler  recovery,  when  a  valvular  murmur  wafi  accidentally 
i.  Ruch  histories,  which  1  do  not  think  are  rare,  show,  if  my 
fthem  is  correct,  that  rheumatism  may  occur  not  very  rarely  JD 


young  children,  even  inlnntt!,  fur  wliicli  purpose  tbey  are  litre  iniroduced, 
but  they  inculcate  the  imporlanl  practicHl  lesson,  tlint  tlie  disease  at  this 
age  may  !«•  so  obscure,  or  latent,  as  to  be  overlooked  even  by  good  diag- 


Some  observers,  meeting  cases  of  valvular  disease  in  cliildren,  without 
the  history  of  rheumatitim.  have  concluded  that  rheumatism  is  not  the 
chief  cause  of  endocardilis  at  this  age  (Dr.  A.  Stefien,  Joiirbuek  JUr 
Kinderk.,  1870);  but  the  explanation  which  I  have  given  seems  to  me 
more  iu  consonance  with  the  facls.  Scarlet  fever  not  infrequently  causes 
endocarditis,  but  this  exnnthem  is  not  apt  to  occur  without  detection,  and 
it  has  been  as  often  absent  as  lias  rheunmlism  from  llie  histories  as  given 
by  the  parents  of  young  chibiren  willi  valvular  (lisease,  whom  J  have 
examined.  Moreover,  the  endocarditis  of  scarlet  fever  is  in  many  cases 
a««ociat«d  with,  if  it  do  not  result  from,  scarlatinous  riieumatism. 

Rheumatism  in  children  is  primary  or  secondary.  The  st^condary  form 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  declining  stage  of  scarlet  fever  and  variola.  It  is 
slated,  a1»o,  to  occur  occasionally  in  new-bom  infants  during  epidemics  of 
puerperal  fever.     I  have  not  observed  ?iich  cases. 

Cacsgs An  inheriled  rheumatic  diathesis  is  universally  recognized 

as  an  importani  predisposing  cause  of  this  disease,  so  that  it  is  apt  to 
occur  in  different  members  of  the  Same  ftimily.  Wlien  the  family  his- 
tory ohnwe  a  Bimiig  prediflposition  tn  rheumaliam,  it  occurs  in  the  cbild 
from  B  slight  exciting  cause  [  if  no  such  predisposition  exists,  it  only  occurs 
through  unusual  circumslancee  of  exposure.  The  ordinary  exciting  cause 
is  the  same  as  in  most  idiopathic  inflammations,  namely,  exjioBUre  to  cold ; 
but  a  strong  rjienmatic  diathesis  apjiears  to  be  eufllcient  in  itself  to  produce 
an  outbreak  of  the  disease.  Children  who  have  had  one  attack  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  another. 

Stmptoms Tlio  commencement  of  acute  idiopathic  rheumatism  is  in 

most  cases  sndden  i  occasionally  fever,  and  a  degree  of  soreness  or  stiff- 
ness, precede  the  articular  affection  for  a  few  hours  or  ilays.  The  inflam- 
mation, slight  at  first,  increases  gradually,  attaining  its  maximum  intensity 
within  one  or  two  days.  The  joint  is  pninfiil,  red,  bot,  and  swollen.  The 
swelling  is  due  lo  inflammatory  a-dema  of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  joint 
and  effusion  within  the  joint.  As  in  all  inflammations,  the  vascularity  of 
the  parts  involved  is  increased,  the  synovial  membrane  loses  more  or  less 
it«  lustre,  and  the  effused  fluid,  which  is  mainly  serum,  has  been  found,  in 
most  of  the  case«  in  which  an  opportunity  was  presented  lo  examine  it,  lo 
contain,  like  tlie  pleuritic  exudation,  a  few  globules  of  pus.  Rarely,  iu  a 
reduced  slnte  of  llie  system,  so  much  pus  is  produced  within  the  joint  as 
to  constitute  a  true  abscess,  and  rarely  also  Sbrin  is  exuded,  producing  a 
rubbing  sensation  when  the  joint  is  moved,  and  endangering  permanent 
adhesion  of  the  articular  surfaces.  Fortunately,  however,  in  the  vast 
—jon^rity  of  cases,  the  substance  exuded  both  without  and  within  the  joint 
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is  mainlj  serum,  and  hence  the  rapid  subsidence  of  the  swelling  when 
the  inflammation  ceases.  Tlie  pain  is  commonly  not  severe  when  the  child 
is  quiet,  but  it  is  greatly  increased  if  the  joint  is  pressed  or  the  limb 
moved. 

Tlie  joints  of  the  extremities  are  most  freciuently  the  seat  of  rheumatic 
inflammation,  but  occasionally  those  of  the  trunk,  as  the  intervertebral, 
the  sym[>hydis  pubis,  etc.,  are  involved.  As  the  inflammation  abates  in 
the  articulations  first  affected,  it  rea])pears  in  others,  unless  the  materies 
morbi  h^us  been  eliminated  from  the  system.  It  is  seldom  that  more  than 
two  or  three  of  the  joints  are  in  a  state  of  active  inflammation  at  Uie  same 
time. 

The  temperature  in  acute  rheumatism  is  elevated  two  or  three  degrees 
above  that  of  health,  and  the  pulse  varies  from  120  to  140,  its  frequency 
depending  on  the  age  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  gravity  of  the  disease. 
Perspiration  is  a  common  symptom.  Tlie  appetite  is  impaired,  the  tcHigue 
slightly  coated,  and  the  bowels  constipated.  The  watery  element  in  the 
urine  is  diminished,  as  in  most  febrile  diseases.  Tliere  is  no  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  solid  elements,  so  that  the  urine  is  rendered  more  dense^ 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  higli.  Tlie  amount  of  urea  and  coloring  matter 
excreted  from  the  kidneys  is  augmented  during  the  active  period  of  rheu- 
matism, and  the  urine,  when  it  cools,  deposits  urates.  In  ordinary  cases 
there  is  no  prominent  symptom  referable  to  the  nervous  system,  with  the 
exception  of  pain  in  the  affected  joint. 

Acute  rheumatism,  if  only  the  articulations  were  involved,  would  be  a 
disease  of  little  danger,  however  painful,  but  unfortunately,  in  its  prone- 
ness  to  produce  specific  inflammation  of  the  sero-fibrous  tissues,  the  heart 
frequently  becomes  involved,  less  frequently  the  lungs  and  pleura,  and  in 
rare  instances  the  cerebral  or  spinal  meninges.  Endocarditis  is  the  most 
frequent  of  the  heart  inflammations  occurring  in  rheumatism  ;  pericarditis, 
though  less  common,  is  not  infret^uent,  while  in  rare  instances  myocarditis 
occurs,  usually  associated  with  the  other  inflammations.  Endocarditis  i» 
limited  to  the  left  side  of  the  heau*t,  and  seldom  continues  long  without 
engaging  the  valves,  aortic  or  mitnd,  or  both,  ciuising  their  infiltration, 
fibroid  degeneration,  with  consequent  thickening,  and  sometimes  adhesion. 
The  valvular  lesion  thus  pro<luced  is  in  most  instances  permanent,  so  im- 
pairing the  action  of  the  valves  as  to  obstruct  in  greater  or  less  degree  the 
flow  of  blood  tlirough  the  orifice  or  allow  its  regurgitation. 

The  mitral  vaJve  is  more  fre<]uently  affected  than  the  aortic,  at  leas 
bniits  produced  by  this  lesion  are  more  frequent  in  the  mitral  than  aorti 
orifice,  and  when  they  are  heard  in  both  orifices  they  are  commonly  loude 
in  the  mitral.     This  fact,  noticed  by  different  observers,  I  have  re{)eated 
verified  by  observations  in  this  city. 

While  the  articular  affection  pertains  to  the  clinical  history  of  rheun 
^Um,  the  internal  inflammation,  whether  of  the  heart,  lungs,  pleura. 
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^neninges,  llioiigh  similar  as  regards  its  [latLological  cliiiracter,  is  pro(>erly 
re^rdeil  as  n  complication.  Acute  rlieumatiem  is  so  fruqiienlly  compli- 
CHind  by  one  or  tlie  other  of  these  aflections,  that  any  disproportionate 
severity  in  the  general  symptoms,  as  eom|)ar«il  with  the  inflamniHtion  of 
the  joints,  or  any  sudden  and  uncxjtected  increase  in  the  symptoms,  should 
always  lend  the  physician  lo  examine  thoroughly  the  condition  of  those 
organs  which  are  most  f'requi^nlly  affected. 

Inflummaloiy  complications  occur,  as  a  rule,  during  the  active  period 
of  rheiimatiBoi,  when  the  inflammation  is  gnssing  from  joint  to  joint.  If 
ihe  genera]  symptoms  begin  to  improve,  and  no  new  joints  are  involved, 
the  liability  to  complieations  is  greatly  diminished.  Secondary  rheuma- 
tism, occurring  iu  most  instances  in  connection  with  certain  enipli^-e 
fevers,  es|)ecially  scarlatina,  commonly  affects  only  a  few  joints,  often  only 
one  or  Iwo,  us  the  wrist,  and,  though  painful,  is  ati^^nded  by  slight  swell- 
iug  and  redness. 

DrKATioN — Pkogvosis. — With  proper  treatment  and  without  compli- 
cation the  felirile  action  in  a  few  days  begins  lo  abate,  and  the  disease 
commonly  terminates  within  two  weeks.  Its  duration  is  ordinarily  shorter 
thai)  in  rheumatism  of  the  adult.  Fluctuations,  however,  are  liable  to 
occur.  Tiie  disease  may  appear  to  be  abating,  and  the  articular  inflam- 
maiiona  nearly  cease,  when  tliey  return  for  a  time,  often  without  new  ex- 
posure and  williout  apiireciable  cauat.  The  proxnoHJs,  even  irhen  cardiao 
imflammation  has  supervened,  is  in  most  cases  favorable,  except  so  far  as 
the  lesiou  resulting  from  this  inflammation  is  concemud,  which  being 
permanent  may  entail  much  subsequent  suffering,  and  occasion  death  nl^er 
months  or  years.  Indeed,  what  is  most  to  l>e  dreaded  in  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  Is  valvular  dise^ise  or  pericardial  adhesion  with  its  remoter 
congcigiiences.  namely,  hypertrophy  of  heart,  congestion  and  (edema  of  the 
lungs,  dropsies,  etc. 

Secondary  rheumatism  occurring  in  scarlet  fever  is  somclimes  also  com- 
plicated with,  or  rather  coexists  with,  cardiac  inflammation,  pleuritis,  or 
pneumonitis,  renilering  the  prognosis  more  unfavorable. 

In  rare  instances  the  acute  symptoms  of  rheumatism  abate,  but  the 
joints  remain  sliff  and  more  or  less  swollen,  and  painful  when  moved. 
The  acute  has  Inpeeil  into  a  euliaeule  or  chronic  rheumatism.  Such  a  case, 
represented  in  the  accomjianying  figure,  was  brought  to  tlie  children's  class 
in  the  Outdoor  Department  at  BoUevue  Hospital,  in  February,  1871.  E. 
H.,  female,  SJ  years  old.  had  intermittent  fever  from  the  age  of  nine  to 
fifteen  months.  From  this  time  she  remained  well  till  the  age  of  two 
years,  when  she  was  talten  with  acute  rheumatism,  commencing  in  her 
ankles  and  extending  to  other  joints.  The  knee  and  hip  joints  on  both 
sides  have  only  partially  recovered  their  mobility,  and  both  legs  and  both 
thighs  are  permanently  flexed,  so  that  the  gait  is  slow  and  unsteady.  It 
mM  impossible  lo  straighten  either  limb  without  causing  great  pain,  and 
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■  {n  occasional  doses  for  soiim  duya  subsequently,  iis  I  Imve  liiiil  opiKirtuiiitjr 
I  to  observe.  It  ehould  be  prescribed  wilh  ao  alkflli.  Kt>  iu  tbe  following 
I  formiilii,  which  is  similar  to  one  employKtl  in  the  Oiii-Door  Degmrtnient  ut 
^fiellevue : — 

^L  a.  Acid,  salicjlic,  SU ;  i 

^F  Pottw.  ncotnt.,  Jsb  ; 

WP  GlyceriniB,  J] ;  ' 

^r  Aqas,  q.  B.  ad  Jv.     Misoe. 

■  Qive  one  teaspnonfnl  every  tUroe  liount  (o  a  child  of  bIx  yeare. 

■  A  new  remedy,  producing  uselul  theni|M;uti«  effei-ts,  is  apt  to  be  pre- 
f  scribed  at  first  for  loo  many  distinct  pathological  slates,  till  finally  its  use 
piB  reslriclcd  to  such  conditions  as  it  is  found  to  relievo.  Salicylic  acid 
K&as  undergone  this  trial,  and,  while  it  has  been  rejected  as  u  remedy  for 
■'the  inlcctiouB  diseases,  it  is  recognised  as  the  moat  useful  of  all  remedies 
^fijr  the  disease  which  we  are  now  eonitidering.     An  occasional  opiate,  as 

■  Dover's  powder,  may  also  be  needed  between  the  doses  of  the  acid. 

■  During  the  declining  gteriod  of  rheumatism  and  in  convalescence  ([uinine 
Wot  same  pre^iamtion  of  cinchona  should  be  employed  and  the  above  mndi- 
F'Cine  given  less  ol^en.  Tbia  tonic  doe»  indeed  appear  to  exert  a  Iteneficial 
*  effect  on  the  course  of  rheumatism,  and  it  is  employed  by  some  Judicious 

and  experienced  physicians  from  the  commencement. 

If  there  arc  a  high  tem|)erature  and  a  quick  pulse,  quinine  administered 
_4ii  an  occasional  large  dose  will  Ite  found  very  usefid.    Three  to  five  gnuns 
niRy  be  given  to  a  child  of  five  years. 

Rheumatism  impoverishes  the  blood,  and  the  patient  often  begins  to 

in  anieniic  apiteArance,  when  he  requires  iron  in  addition  tu  the 

regeluble  tonic.     The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  miiy  then  be  employed. 

Secondary  rheumatism  requires  sustaining   treatment  from  the    first. 

les  ordinarily  do  wtill  without  unti -rheumatic  treatment,  with  iho 

Mieral  supporting  measures  employed  for  the  primary  disease. 

Pneumonitis    complicating   rheumatism    is    best    treated    by  moderate 

irritation  and  emollient  |>oultices,  and  the  internal  use  of  carbonate 

of  ammonia ;  or,  if  there  is  anemia,  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  citrate  of 

iron  and  ammonia.     The  other  inlenial  inflammations  which  are  liable  to 

arise  as  complications  require  iodide  of  potassium  in  decided  doses.     In 

pericarditis  or  endocarditis,  if,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  movements  of 

the  heart  are  accelerated,  quinia  in  large  doses,  or  the  tincture  or  infusion 

of  digitalis,  is  urgently  demanded  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the  number  of 

pulsations  to  near  the  normal  frequency.     A  child  of  six  years  can  take 

three  or  four  drops  of  the  tincture  or  a  large  teaspoonful  of  the  infusion, 

to  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  three  hours,  till  the  required  reduction  of 

e  pulse  is  effected.     Patients  often  ex[ierience  relief,  by  the  use  of  Iliis 

jent,  from  the  palpitation  and  dyspncea  consequent  upon  the  em1)arrass«<d 

nts  of  the  heart.     If  the  heart  disease  is  severe  and  pulse  feeble, 

uinine  is  also  useful. 
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Tlie  patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  in  a  room  of  uniform  temperature, 
and  not  exposed  to  draughts  of  air.  By  such  precaution  the  danger  of 
con) plications  is  greatly  diminished.  Repellent  applications,  as  cold  or 
irrit^uits,  should  not  be  applied  to  the  joints,  as  long  as  the  disejise  is 
acute,  for  they  also  increase  the  danger  of  complications.  The  affected 
joints  should  be  enveloped  in  flannel  or  cotton,  and  the  pain,  if  int<Mise, 
may  be  diminished  by  applying  flannel  wrung  out  of  warm  water.  If  the 
disejuse  becomes  subacute  or  chronic,  if  the  urates  have  disappeared  from 
the  urine,  and  the  inflammation  cejises  to  pass  from  joint  to  joint,  the 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  moderately  stimulating  embrocations,  ai>plied  to  the 
joints,  involve  no  danger  and  are  useful. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

ERYSIPELAS. 


The  term  erysipelas  is  apoMpd  to  a  constitutional  or  blood  disease, 
which  is  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  con- 
nective tissue,  and  by  a  tendency  to  spread.  It  is  acconipimied  by 
pungent  and  pricking  hent,  swelling,  and  subcutaneous  inflltration. 

In  rare  instances,  in  young  infants,  an  inflammation  which  htis  been 
designated  erysipelas  occurs  in  and  around  the  umbilicus.  It  commences 
about  the  time  of  the  detachment  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  redness  of  the  skin,  tumefaction,  and  hardness  of  the  connective 
tissue  surrounding  the  umbilicus.  It  usually  causes  ulceration  of  the 
umbilical  fo'^sa,  and,  in  fatal  cases,  pus  is  sometimes  found  in  the  umbilical 
vessels.  This  disease  does  not  show  any  tendency  to  spread;  the  diameter 
of  the  inflamed  surface  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches,  with  the 
umbilicus  at  the  centre.  It  is  generally  fatal ;  but  two  favorable  cases 
have  been  reported  to  me,  in  one  of  which  there  was  considerable  ulcera- 
tion, and  after  recovery  a  firm  cicatrix  occupied  the  site  of  the  umbilicus. 
The  most  reasonable  view  is  that  this  disease  is  primarily  an  inflammation 
of  the  umbilical  fossa  and  vessels,  induced  by  uncleanliness,  cachexia,  or 
other  cause.  It  lacks  the  distinguishing  feature  of  erysiiKjlatous  inflam- 
mations, namely,  the  tendency  to  spread,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  take  no 
further  notice  of  it  in  this  connection.  (See  Diseases  of  the  Umbilicus.) 

Erysipelas  seldom  occurs  in  childhood  ;  the  few  cases  which  are  met  in 
this  period  jiresent  nearly  the  same  features,  and  pursue  nearly  the  same 
course,  as  in  the  adult.-  In  infancy,  on  the  other  hand,  erysipelas  is  a 
common  disease.  Every  practitioner  is  called  to  cases,  from  time  to  time. 
The  following  remarks  relate  to  erysipelas  occurring  in  this  period  of  life. 
They  are  based  on  data  derived  mainly  from  the  records  of  cases  which 
occurred  in  this  city,  some  in  my  own  practice,  and  others  in  the  practice 
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of  physicians  kDown  to  be  good  observers.     The  points  of  chief  interest  i) 
forty  .one  cases  ure  embraced  in  the  following  table  : — 

Cdjes  of  Infantile  Eryttpetm. 


1.  Right  kB«g. 
n.jBslnw'rlghl 


9  DODtkB.IFcom  t^jiblUIti 


>.  I'Ddsrtbs  I 
•  .'■tight  ihaa 


1  «««k(.     'Died  [ 


Eodre  trnrik  and  >11 1h 


iel\  IblKh  nod  \9g. 


I 

3X.11.0..     ;LTlldetleft8«. 
7  moiilbi.'  Belov  right 

TroBk,nMk,.pdh.»d,.nd.lllbe 

Imbi. 

l-J  d.7.. 

Bolh  thighs,  >Dd  D»ri7  »[[»  tru 

nk. 

3  d.,,. 

:D»d  con..^ 

»\  K.  ,19  uonlhM.'Xor  p.>liil  or 

Shoulder,  irin,  lad  ruTetrm. 

11  d-Ti. 

l»!l,,lB.«h.;K«r  p»lni  of 
n'r,  |liKEtb>.;II»r  iHcUa 

Cbeit,  ud  bolb  app»  llmbii. 
Tmuk  ind  ill  (h<  iliubi. 

Uraekn. 

10  d.Ti. 

RocovuaJ. 
Died. 

Jlj..  !3«4m«.'Ne.r  v»cIiib 

Arm,  (orHriD.  (od  >hould*r  as  oB 

e<ld>. 

Slo3wa.k 

..  Dii^d, 

1. 

lBc.iHh.,'N."''««1nB 

Arm,  fsretrm,  lud  troBk. 
Sm\j  en  lira  lurhn. 

Iweak. 

7  d.r.. 

■Dl-d  wllb 

Died,  prob. 
1    .biy  or 

KM. 

^  >uoi.ibi.  Vtti  T»elDe 

a™  Hd  forearm. 

17  d>ri. 

^POH,OB1,1.. 

1 

L.g.tb..b..Bdlow.rp.r.oM,a 

"■ 

a  wooki. 

"'pl.ll' 

i 

iwMkt.  lAignaair. 
luiitht.  LeriKg. 

III 
II  1 

111! 

2  wlak.': 
4  weakt. 

'Hecverrl. 
|fi>r..o«d. 
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Age. — Of  the  above  cnses,  27  were  under  the  age  of  six  months  ;  9  from 
six  months  to  twelve,  and  only  5  above  the  latter  age.  A  large  majoritj, 
therefore,  of  cases  of  infantile  erysii)elas  occur  in  the  first  year  of  life. 

Point  of  Commencement In  58  cases  in  which  I  have  ascertained 

the  point  of  commencement,  it  was  in  13  cases  the  vulva,  17  the  arm  after 
vaccination,  7  the  leg,  6  the  face,  3  the  male  genital  organs,  3  at  or  near 
the  ear,  1  the  elbow,  1  the  slioulder,  1  the  nates,  1  the  foot.  In  the  adult, 
idiopathic  erysipelas  commonly  commences  upon  the  face,  and  affects  only 
the  face,  ears,  forehead,  and  scalp.  On  the  other  hand,  in  infantile  ery- 
sipelas, statistics  show  that  the  rash  commences  upon  the  face  only  in  a 
small  proportion  of  cases,  one  in  nine,  and  that  it  rarely  extends  to  the 
face  when  it  commences  in  other  parts. 

Causes. — In  erysipelas  the  first  departure  from  the  healthy  state  occurs 
in  the  blood,  or  the  system  generally.  This  undergoes  certain  changes 
which  predispose  to  erj'sipelas,  or  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  give  rise 
to  it.  Among  the  causes  which  produce  this  state  of  system,  uncleanli- 
ness,  residence  in  damp,  dark,  and  crowded  apartments,  and  defective 
alimentation,  hold  a  principal  place.  Hence  this  disease  is  more  common 
in  the  poor  quarters  of  the  city  than  in  the  country,  and  in  dispensary  and 
hospital  than  in  civil  practice. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there  is  a  local  exciting  cause  of  the  ery- 
sipelatous eruption,  namely,  an  irritation  or  inflammation  at  some  ]>oint, 
generally  trivial,  but  which  is  sufficient  to  develop  the  disease  in  the  sys- 
tem already  prepared  for  it.  It  is  very  apt  to  commence  at  or  near  a 
simple  ecthymatous  or  impetiginous  eruption,  around  burns  or  suppuratin:^ 
sores  or  syphilitic  eruptions ;  it  frequently  commences,  as  is  seen  by  the 
above  table,  near  the  point  of  vaccination  immediately  after  vaccination, 
or  when  the  pock  is  developed,  or  again  when  it  has  run  its  course  and 
been  detached.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  it  commences  at  a 
point  where  the  skin  is  thin  and  delicate,  or  where  it  unites  with  a  mucous 
surface,  probably  from  some  uncleanliness  or  irritation  of  those  parts. 
Thus,  I  have  records  of  cases  in  which  it  commenced  at  the  external  ear, 
commissure  of  the  mouth,  and  at  the  vulva.  Indeed,  the  frequency  with 
which  it  commences  at  the  vulva  renders  female  infants  more  liable  to  it 
than  males.  In  some  instances  erj'sipelas  begins  without  any  local  ex- 
citing causes,  upon  smooth  and  sound  skin,  even  when  there  are  sores  upon 
various  parts  of  the  surface. 

Vaccination,  as  an  exciting  cause  of  erysipelas,  demands  particular  no- 
tice. Often,  doubtless,  it  is  the  inflammation  which  necessarily  arises  from 
the  cut  or  the  vesicle,  which  operates  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  erysipela- 
tous affection,  and  not  any  deleterious  property  contained  in  the  virus 
which  is  employed,  so  that  an  equal  degree  of  inflammation  occurring  in 
any  other  way,  as  from  a  burn,  would  be  attended  by  a  like  result.  But 
facts  show  that  the  virus  itself  occasionally  contains  a  latent  noxious  prin- 
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Kt})1e,  whiiih,  iiitrodiiceil  inlo  llie  sysU-m,  o]jenito!i  as  n  cause  of  erysiiiiilns. 
Thus,  a  little  girl  was  vucuiimUKi  by  me  in  November,  18liO,  and  alxtut 
the  time  when  the  vesicle  began  to  fill  she  was  tteized  with  severe  inflnm- 
matinn  of  the  fauces,  attended  by  tumefaction  and  inBltnition  of  tlie  snb- 
miicous  connective  tissue.  The  inflammation  rapidly  subsided,  and  within 
a  week  from  its  commencement  tbe  throat  affection  had  nenrly  or  i|uile 
dieappearcd.  I  now  believe  that  tbe  disease  of  the  lances  wae  eryRipelatuus, 
alihoiigh  it  was  nut  suspected  at  the  time  to  have  this  character. 

As  the  girl  was  otherwise  healthy,  and  the  vaccine  vesiele  passed 
llirougli  it£  usual  stages,  and  presented  the  usual  appearance,  the  scab  was 
employed  six  weeks  afterwards  to  vaccinate  two  infants.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  vaccination  both  these  infants  were  seized  with  high  fever, 
ushering  in  severe  erysipelas,  commencing  in  one  around  the  i>oint  of 
vaccination,  and  in  the  other  around  syphilitic  sores  ne4tr  the  anus.  In 
the  former  case  the  erysipelatous  rash  extended  from  the  shoulder  over 
the  entire  limb,  and  was  obstinate,  twice  reappearing,  and  extending  over 
the  same  surface ;  in  the  latter  (a  mulatto  child)  it  extended  ovct  both 
lower  extremities  and  a  considerable  |»art  of  the  trunk,  when  the  case 
passed  into  the  hands  of  another  physician,  and  the  result  is  not  known. 
The  instrument  with  which  the  vaccinations  were  |>erformed  was  clean. 
The  vaccine  disease  did  not  appear  in  either  of  these  cases. 

Again,  a  well-known  [)h^sician  of  this  city  vaccinateil  three  infants, 
one  his  own  (No.  M  of  the  table),  with  part  of  a  scab  which  had  been 
pronounced  good,  but  was  taken  from  a  child  that  he  had  not  seen,  and 
with  whose  slate  he  was  not  familiar.  These  infants  were  all  altected 
with  erysipelas  from  tbe  vacciuation,  his  own  dying.  He  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  rub  the  lancet  on  his  boot  before  using  it.  Another  phy- 
sician of  this  city  has  informed  me  that  he  vaccinated  two  children  in  the 
some  family  with  a  scab,  with  all  the  precautions  that  he  had  ever  used, 
and  both  were  soon  after  affected  with  erysi]>clas  of  a  severe  form,  extend- 
ing from  the  point  of  vaccination  ;  the  vaccine  disease  did  not  a[>|)ear.  I 
have  heard  of  no  ca^e  in  which  the  vaccine  lympli  gave  rise  to  erysi{K.-lus, 
and,  probably,  it  rarely  or  never  does.  In  (he  lymph  there  is  no  admixture 
of  foreign  substances,  whereas  in  the  scab  there  is  a  large  |iroportii>D  of 

f  animal  matter. 
I  There  is  a  form  of  erysipelas  which  occurs  in  the  infant  immediately 
Ifier  birth,  and  which  is  sometimes  met  in  private  pmciice,  but  is  most 
frequently  observed  as  an  epidemic  in  lying-in  wards.  It  is  associated 
with  severe,  and  commonly  thiul,  puer^>eral  or  septic  fever,  or  erysipelas 
of  the  mother.  This  fonn  of  ery^ipehis  is  fatal,  almost  without  exception, 
ft»H  its  contagiousness  is  generally  admitted  by  those,  who  have  hud  an 
■teportunily  to  observe  cnses. 

^L  A  case  showing  the  relation  of  erysipelas  in  the  newly-born  infant  to 
^■IlKaw  of  the  mother  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Learning,  of  this 
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city.  A  woman  gave  birth  to  a  healthy  infant,  on  the  27t]i  of  July,  1860. 
A  few  (lays  subsequently  she  was  seized  with  a  chill,  followed  by  erysipe- 
las, commencing  on  tlie  thighs,  and  terminating  fatally  August  17th.  As 
no  autopsy  was  allowed,  the  state  of  the  internal  organs  was  not  ascer- 
tained. A  few  days  before  her  death  the  same  disease  commenced  on  the 
infant.  It  extended  around  the  neck,  upon  the  ears,  down  the  arms,  and 
terminated  fatnlly  August  24th.  But  erysipelas  in  the  new-born  infant, 
occuiTing  in  connection  with  erysipelas  in  the  mother,  is  more  rare  than 
its  occurrence  with  puerperal  fever.  The  records  of  lying-in  asylums  fur- 
nish many  examples  of  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever,  in  which  the  infants 
of  affected  motliers  perish  of  erysipelas. 

Tlie  late  Dr.  Folsom,  of  this  city,  furnished  me  the  following  sketch  of 
cases  which  occurred  in  his  practice  and  that  of  his  partner :  "  About  the 
year  1840,  being  then  in  practice  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  I  was  called  to 
visit  a  man  who  complained  of  pain  in  the  knee.  Tlie  next  morning  he 
was  eiisier,  but  the  following  evening  his  symptoms  grew  worse,  and  as  I 
wiis  engaged  in  a  cjise  of  obstetrics,  my  partner.  Dr.  E.  C,  now  dead, 
visited  him.  At  my  call,  next  morning,  I  unexpectedly  found  the  patient 
dying.  The  disease  was  obscure,  and  at  the  autopsy  next  day  no  lesion 
was  discovered.  In  making  the  examination,  Dr.  C.  pricked  his  finger, 
and  experiencing  little  inconvenience  from  it  at  first,  he  attended  a  ca:*e 
of  confinement  on  the  following  morning.  A  few  hours  subsequently  he 
was  taken  sick,  and  I  took  charge  of  the  lady,  who  died  in  three  days, 
having  the  tumid  abdomen  and  symptoms  of  childbed  fever.  The  infant 
of  the  patient  was  seized,  when  two  days  old,  with  erysipelas,  appearing 
on  the  face  and  in  spots  on  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  terminating  fatally  in 
one  day.  Dr.  C.'s  finger  became  swollen  and  painful,  and  the  lymphatics 
of  the  forearm  and  arm  became  infljimed,  presenting  red  lines,  and  the 
axillary  glands  suppurated.  Though  feverish  and  much  prostrated,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  erysipelas  in  his  case.  In  about  two  weeks  he  re- 
sumed practice,  and  as  at  that  time  physicians  in  this  country  were  not 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  communicating  puerperal  fever,  he  attended 
two,  three,  or  four  obstetrical  cases  each  week,  until  the  number  readied 
fifteen.  All  the  mothers  died  with  symptoms  of  metro-peritonitis,  and  all 
the  infants  had  erysipelas,  commencing  on  the  face  or  some  part  of  the 
body,  generally  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  birth,  and  in  all  termi- 
nating fatally  within  a  week.  Tliis  sad  record  was  finally  ended  by  the 
doctor's  temporarily  retiring  from  practice." 

Dr.  Condie,  in  his  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children,  says  :  **  Erysipelas 
of  infants  very  commonly  occurs  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  puer- 
peral fever.  Children  of  mothers  who  become  affected  with  the  fever  are 
often  born  with  erysipelatous  inflammation ;  others  are  attacked  almost 
immediately  after  birth.  Whether,  in  these  cases,  the  disease  is  to  be 
referred  to  a  morbid  matter  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  womb,  or  to  the  same 
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epidemic  or  endemic  influence  which  gives  rise  to  the  disease  of  the 
parent,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  According  to  M.  Trousseau,  infantile  ery- 
sipelas is  principally  observed  when  puerperal  fever  prevails  in  the  wards 
of  the  lying-in  hospitals  at  Paris."  In  private  practice  it  is  rare  that  we 
meet  erysipelas  of  the  infant  associated  with  erysipelas  or  with  puerperal 
fever  in  the  mother.  Some  of  the  oldest  physicians  of  this  city,  with 
whom  1  have  conversed,  and  who  are  engaged  in  extensive  general  prac- 
tice, state  that  they  have  never  met  a  case  in  which  there  was  this  rela- 
tion. Csises  like  those  observed  by  Drs.  Folsom  and  Leaming  only  occur 
when  epidemic  erysijKjlas  or  puerperal  fever  is  prevailing. 

Premonitoky  Symptoms Infantile  erysipelas  in  certain  cases  has  no 

premonitory  stage,  or,  if  present,  it  escapes  notice.     In  other  instances 
tliere  are  well-marked  precursory  symptoms,  as  drowsiness,  or  restlessness, 
febrile  movement,  oppressed  respiration,  with  pcrha{>s  vomiting,  and  start- 
ing or  twitching  of  the  limbs.     In  Cases  28  and  37  of  the  table,  which 
occurred  in  my  practice,  the  febrile  movement,  restlessness,  and  oppressed 
respiration  were  so  great  for  three  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion, as  to  cause  much  anxiety.     In  the  adult,  pharyngitis  often  precedes 
the  occurrence  of  the  rash  upon  the  skin.     The  same  inflammation  may 
be  present  in  the  premonitory  period  of  infantile  erysipelas,  as  well  as 
during  the  period  of  erysipelatous  eruption.     The  hurried   and  difficult 
respiration,  which  is   present  in   the  commencement  of  some  cases,  is 
probably  due   to  an  erysipelatous  turgescence  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  with  this  disease  is  usually  restless,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  burning  pain  which  accompanies  the  eruption.     In  severe 
cases  there  is  little  sleep,  night  or  day,  except  from  medicine.     The  sleep 
is  sliort,  and  is  often  interrupted  by  sudden  starting,  or  twitching  of  the 
limbs.    Convulsions  may  occur,  but  are  not  common. 
Febrile  movement  is  constant,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  extent  and 
^    gravity  of  the  erysipelas.     I  have  notes  of  cases  in  which  the  pulse  was 
more  than  200  per  minute,  although  other  symptoms  did  not  indicate  im- 
mediate danger.     The  skin  not  affected  by  erysipelas  is  dry  and  hot, 
though  not  possessing  the  pungent  heat  of  the  inflamed  portion  ;  face  often 
flushed;  tongue  moist,  and  covered  with  a  light  fur;  stomach  usually  re- 
tentive.   The  state  of  the  bowels  varies ;   sometimes  they  are  regular, 
sometimes  variable,  while  in  other  cases  the  stools  are  green,  and  more 
frequent  than  natural.     I  have  records  relating  to  the  state  of  the  bowels 
in  twenty  cases,  as  follows :   in  seven,  regular ;  in  nine,  loose ;  in  two, 
constipated ;  in  one,  constipated,  then  loose  ;  and  in  one,  constipated,  then 
regular.     Diarrha?a,  when  present,  is  usually  mild,  requiring  little  or  no 
treatment.     The  erysipelatous  redness  is  not  in  all  cases  so  pronounced  as 
in  the  adult,  but  otherwise  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  its  appearance.    In 
feeble  infants,  with  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  its  color  is  pink, 
22 
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instead  of  the  deep  red  which  characterizes  the  inflammation  in  the  robust. 
Points  of  vesication  may  occur  where  the  inflammation  is  most  severe,  as 
in  the  adult,  and  subsequently  the  same  desquamation  and  oedema. 

If  the  infant  is  debilitated,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  formation  of 
abscesses,  around  which  the  inflammation  lingers  after  it  has  disappeared 
from  every  other  part  of  the  body.  Sometimes  also,  in  very  young  infants, 
gangrene  occurs,  especially  of  the  genital  organs  in  the  male.  Several  of 
these  cases  have  been  related  to  me,  all  under  the  age  of  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  and  all  fatal.  Occasionally  the  sloughing  is  so  great  as  to  denude 
the  testicles.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  ery8ij)elas  in  infants  is  its  prone- 
ness  to  return.  When  it  has  been  progressively  subsiding,  and  hojie  is 
entertained  of  its  speedy  disappearance,  it  not  infrequently  is  suddenly 
relighted  from  some  unknown  cause,  travelling  again  over  the  same,  or 
parts  of  the  same,  surface.  In  one  case  the  disease,  arising  from  vaccina- 
tion, extended  three  times  over  the  arm  and  forearm  ;  and  in  another 
case,  a  second  time  over  both  legs  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  trunk. 

The  internal  inflammations,  which  most  frequently  complicate  erysipe- 
las, and  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  are  superadded  to  those  pertaining 
to  the  erysipelas,  are  pharyngitis  and  peritonitis  ;  and  more  rarely  broncho- 
pneumonia or  enteritis.  In  a  case  which  I  examined  after  death,  in  the 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  and  in  which,  the  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion having  extended  over  the  abdomen,  the  lesions  of  peritonitis  were 
present,  it  seemed  probable,  from  the  thinness  of  the  abdominal  walls,  that 
the  inflammation  had  extended  through  the  parietes  from  the  external  to 
the  internal  surface. 

Prognosis — Erysipelas  is  much  more  fatal  in  infancy  than  in  adult 
life.  In  the  death  statistics  of  this  city  for  three  years,  I  find  eighty 
deaths  from  erysipelas  of  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year,  to  eighty- 
three  deaths  from  this  disease  above  that  age.  Age  greatly  influences  the 
prognosis.  Infants  under  the  age  of  three  weeks  usually  die ;  from  the 
age  of  thn^e  weeks  to  six  months  the  result  is  doubtful ;  while  above  the 
age  of  six  months  a  majority  recover  with  correct  treatment.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  seven  infants  under  the  age  of  six  weeks 
had  erysipelas,  and  six  died  ;  from  the  age  of  six  weeks  to  six  months,  six 
recovered  and  nine  died ;  and  above  the  age  of  six  months,  nine  recovered 
and  four  died. 

With  the  exception  of  a  case  of  the  so-called  umbilical  erysipelas,  the 
youngest  child  wlio  recovered,  of  whom  I  have  obtained  information,  waa 
three  wefeks  old.  In  this  case  the  rash  extended  nearly  over  the  entire 
surface,  beginning  with  the  face.  Case  38  of  the  table,  treated  by  myselT^ 
was  very  similar  as  regards  tlie  extent  of  the  erysipelatous  eruption  and 
the  result.     This  infant  was  five  weeks  old. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  erysipelas  is  more  favorable  wheim 
it  affects  the  limbs  than  when  it  invades  the  head,  neck,  or  body ;  whea  L^ 
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spreads  slowly  than  rapidly ;  when  it  is  superficial  than  when  phlegmonous. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  connective  tissue  is  much  involved,  the  infant 
is  not  always  safe  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course  ;  he  sometimes  dies 
exhausted  from  the  discharge  of  abscesses :  I  have  records  of  two  such  cases. 
Duration. — In  sixteen  cases  that  recovered,  the  erysipelas  terminated 
within  the  first  week  in  two,  the  second  week  in  six,  the  third  week  in  five, 
fourth  week  in  one,  and  in  two  cases  it  lasted  five  and  six  weeks.  The 
average  duration  was  fifteen  days.  In  nineteen  fatal  cases,  ten  died  within 
the  first  week,  five  the  second  week,  three  the  third  week,  and  one  in  the 
fourth  week.     The  average  duration  of  fatal  cases  was  about  ten  days. 

Modes  op  Death Death  occurs  in  different  ways  ;  in  clonic  or  tonic 

convulsions  followed  by  coma,  from  exhaustion,  and  from  internal  inflam- 
mation, that  from  exhaustion  being  probably  the  most  common. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  blood  doubtless  in  this  disease  under- 
goes certain  pathological  alterations  previously  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
eruption,  but  the  exact  changes  are  not  known.     Our  knowledge  of  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  erysipelas  relates  chiefly  to  the  local  affections,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  inflammation  of  the  skin,  are  not  constant,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  complications.     The  cutaneous  inflamma- 
tion affects  all  the  structures  of  the  skin,  and  in  greater  or  less  degree  also 
the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.     The  inflammation  is  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  serous  effusion  or  oedema. 

The  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  peritonitis  in  connection  with  erysi|>elas 
has  long  been  known.  In  Heberden's  Epitome  Morhorum  Puerilium,  the 
anatomical  character  of  erysipelas  is  expressed  in  one  sentence :  ^'  When 
the  body  has  been  opened  after  death,  the  intestines  have  been  found  glued 
together  and  covered  with  coagulable  lymph."  Since  Heberden's  time, 
nearly  all  who  have  written  on  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  have 
mentioned  peritonitis  as  one  of  the  most  common  complications.  Under- 
wood says :  "  Upon  examining  several  bodies  after  death,  the  contents  of 
the  body  have  frequently  been  found  glued  together  and  their  surface  cov- 
ered with  inflammatory  exudation,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  women  who 
have  died  of  puerperal  fever."  Similar  remarks  in  reference  to  the  fre- 
qnency  of  peritonitis  in  this  disease  are  made  by  recent  writers. 

The  statistics  in  reference  to  erysipelas  as  well  as  peritonitis  show  that 
in  infants  in  hospital  practice,  and  in  those  affected  by  erysipelas  during 
e|ndemic8  of  puerperal  fever,  peritonitis  is  a  not  infrequent  complication. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  we  commonly  meet  cases  of  infantile  erysipelas  oc- 
cnrring  sporadically  in  private  practice,  there  are  not  sufficient  abdominal 
distension  and  tenderness  to  indicate  peritonitis.  In  only  one  of  the  cases 
embraced  in  the  foregoing  table  was  a  post-mortem  examination  made,  and 
in  that  there  had  been  no  peritonitis.  The  occurrence  of  pharyngitis  in 
eonnectioo  with  erysipelas  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Enteritis  has  been  alluded  to  as  another  complication  in  infants.    Diar- 
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rhcca  has  been  stated  to  be  a  symptom  in  certain  cases ;  it  has  been  found 
to  be  dependent  on  enteritis  of  a  mild  grade.  Billard  made  post-mortem 
examinations  of  sixteen  infants  who  died  of  erysipelas,  and  "found  in 
two  gastro-enteritis,  in  ten  enteritis,  in  three  pneumonia  complicated  with 
enteritis  and  cerebral  congestion,  and  in  one  pleuro-pneumonia." 

Treatment On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  great  uniformity  prevails  as 

regards  the  treatment  of  erysipelas.  Sustaining  measures  are  prescribed, 
and  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  the  tonic  generally  preferred. 
Whatever  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  reaction  and  the  stage  of  the  disease 
if  there  is  no  intestinal  complication,  ferruginous  or  other  tonics  should  be 
administered.  The  largest  doses  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron 
given  in  any  of  the  cases  in  the  above  table  were  in  case  No.  4,  namely, 
ten  drops  every  two  hours,  and  this  patient  recovered  in  seven  days  from 
a  pretty  severe  attack.  Probably,  however,  nothing  is  gained  by  such 
large  doses,  and  they  may  irritate  the  intestinal  surface,  and  increase  the 
liability  to  enteritis,  which,  we  have  seen,  complicates  a  certain  proportion 
of  cixses.  Four  drops  may  be  given  every  three  hours  to  a  child  from  one 
to  two  years  of  age.  Instead  of  the  iron,  or  in  addition  to  it,  one  of  the 
preparations  of  cinchona  may  be  prescribed.  Beef- tea,  and  wine-whey  or 
other  alcoholic  stimulant,  are  required. 

The  depressing  measures  recommended  by  certain  writers  cannot  be  too 
strongly  censured.  One  author  says  :  *'  We  should  endeavor  from  the  first 
to  allay  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  by  energetic  treatment.  •  .  .  Local 
abstraction  of  blood,  by  means  of  one  or  two  leeches  applied  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  primary  seat  of  the  erysipelas,  should  be  put  in  force, 
provided  the  power  of  the  constitution  of  the  children  permits."  Such 
treatment  may  explain  one  of  this  author's  aphorisms,  namely,  the  erytipe' 
las  of  infants  is  a  fatal  disease. 

Local  treatment  may  be  employed  to  arrest  the  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation, but  the  result  in  most  cases  is  not  encouraging.  Solid  nitrate  of 
silver  was  em[)loyed  in  two  cases,  of  which  I  have  records,  aud  in  both 
the  result  was  pernicious.  Troublesome  sores  were  produced,  from  which 
blood  escaped,  and  in  one  of  the  cases,  at  least,  death  was  attributed  by 
the  parents  to  this  treatment,  rather  than  to  the  disease. 

Tincture  of  iodine  is  a  better  remedy  for  arresting  the  extension  of  ery- 
sipelas.    It  should  be  applied  from  the  margin  of  the  inflammation,  over 
the  sound  skin,  to  the  distance  of  about  two  inches.     It  may  be  inefiectual, 
but  it  does  not  produce  any  unfavorable  result.     Soothing  applications^ 
like  rye  flour,  or  a  lotion  of  sugar  of  lead,  may  be  made  to  the  inflamec^ 
surface,  as  in  erysipelas  of  the  adult.     I  prefer,  however,  for  local  treat*^. 
ment,  the  constant  application  of  vaseline  or  glycerin  and  water,  to  whie 
a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  are  added. 


PART    III. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  SYSTEM. 


DiSRABES  of  the  bmin  anil  spinnl  coni  are  less  frequent  than  tliofle  of 
the  resfvirutoiy  and  dig:estivc  systems.  They  nre  also  less  amenable  to 
trenitnent,  and  are  much  more  Cnial.  They  largely  increase  the  aggre- 
gate of  deaths.  They  contrast  with  the  diseases  of  the  olher  gysieius  ia 
tbeir  greater  relative  frequency  in  infaney  and  chihUiood  than  in  adult 
life.  This  is  explained,  as  regards  the  brain,  by  the  rajiid  development 
and  active  molecular  change  in  this  organ  in  early  life,  its  great  impresji- 
bililyby  the  emotions,  and  the  tliinnesa  of  the  covering  which  protects  it 
from  external  agencies. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  cerehro-spinal  diseases  which  are 
to  engage  our  attention,  are  ^>eeiiliar  lo  early  life,  as  tetanus  infantum. 
The  diseaJ^es  of  this  system  also  contrast  with  other  local  alfeetions  in  their 
greater  obscurity,  especially  in  their  commencement;  for,  while  maladies 
of  the  thorax  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  auscultation  and  pi^rcussion, 
or  those  of  the  abdomen  by  the  nature  of  the  evaciiaCions  or  the  degree  of 
tGiidemeea  or  distension,  our  means  of  conducting  examination  through 
the  bony  encasement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  meagre  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  condition  of  the  brain  and  s|iiiial  conl  must  be  determined, 
chiefly,  by  the  study  of  symptoms,  and  not  by  direct  examination.  The 
condition  of  the  anterior  foiitanelle  in  young  infants,  however,  enables  ua 
lo  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  active  congestion  of  the  brain. 
If  lliere  is  an  excess  of  arterial  blood,  it  is  convex.  Prominence  of  the 
fontanelle  is  common  in  intiammalory  and  febrile  diseases,  and  is  a  sign 
of  considerable  diagnostic  and  prognostic  value. 

Witliin  a  few  years,  the  ophthalmoscope  has  been  employed  as  a  means 
of  diagnosis  in  cerebral  diseases,  and  although  the  employment  of  this 
instrument  for  such  purpose  is  but  recent,  enough  has  been  elicited  to 
prove  its  value  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  state  of  the  brain.  Frof.  H. 
D.  Noyes  remarks  on  this  subject :..,."  The  argument  tor  making 
ophthutmoseopic  examination  in  all  cases  of  brain  disease,  becomes  irre- 
■iatible.     Indeed,  a  moment's  retlectioa  would  lead  to  this  conclasion  with- 
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out  any  considerations  drawn  from  pathology.  The  optic  nerve  is  only  an 
outlying  portion  of  the  brain  ;  its  extremity  is  fully  exposed  to  view.  Sit- 
uated within  about  two  inches  of  the  brain,  it  is  the  only  nerve  in  the 
body  which  we  can  inspect ;  it  contains  bloodvessels  which  communicate 
directly  with  the  intracnmial  circulation.  We  thus  come  into  relation 
with  the  cerebrum,  by  continuity  of  nerve-structure  and  also  of  blood- 
vessels." 

Structural  changes  in  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  have  been  discovered 
by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  in  meningitis,  hydrocephalus,  phlebitis 
of  the  sinuses,  apoplexy,  etc.  Among  the  lesions  which  have  been  ob- 
served by  this  instrument,  are  hyperaemia,  more  or  less  opacity  and  tume- 
faction of  the  optic  nerve,  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  retina,  w^ith 
serous  or  sero-fibrinous  exudation  and  ecchymotic  points.  In  certain  pro- 
tracted diseases,  as  chronic  hydrocephalus,  in  which  dimness  or  loss  of 
sight  occurs,  the  ophthalmoscope  discloses  a  state  of  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve.  Heretofore  this  instrument  has  been  chiefly  employed  by  ocu- 
lists, but  as  it  comes  into  more  general  use,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  will  be  recognized  as  an  important  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  obscure  cere- 
bral diseases. 

Still,  with  all  ])ossible  aids  to  diagnosis,  the  obscurity  which  attends  the 
invasion  of  many  of  the  cerebro-spinal  diseases  must  be  acknowledged* 
To  the  hasty  and  careless  physician,  their  symptoms  are  often  deceptive. 
Careful  weighing  of  the  phenomena,  and  thorough  and  protracted  exam- 
ination, are  requisite  in  order  to  insure  correct  diagnosis  and  proper  treat- 
ment. Some  of  the  cerebro-spinal  affections  are,  in  reality,  sequelse  of 
other  disetises,  as,  for  example,  spurious  hydrocephalus ;  and  some  are, 
strictly  speaking,  only  symptoms,  as  convulsions ;  but,  on  account  of  their 
importance,  and  because  they  require  special  treatment,  it  is  proper  to 
consider  them  as  diseases  per  se. 

The  brain  presents  certain  peculiarities  in  infancy  and  childhood.  In 
the  foetus,  while  tlie  other  organs  are  well  formed,  the  brain,  especially 
its  cerebral  portion,  is  still  diffluent,  and  at  birth  it  has  so  little  consis- 
tence that  it  must  be  handled  carefully  to  prevent  laceration.  This  soft- 
ness is  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  water  which  it  contains.  The  follow- 
ing analyses  show  the  composition  of  the  brain  in  three  periods  of  life : — 

Infant.  Youth.  Adult. 

Albumen, 7.00  10.20  9.40 

Cerebral  fats, 3.45  5.30  6.10 

Phosphorus, 80  1.65  1.80 

Osmazome,  salts,       ....     5.96  8.59  10.19 

Water, 82.79  74.26  72.51 

At  birth  the  brain  has  a  nearly  uniform  white  color.  The  gray 
stance,  in  which  the  nervous  power  originates,  is  undeveloped.  The 
of  its  appearance  corresponds  with  the  first  exhibition  of  emotipn  or  ir^t^^J. 
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ligence,  and  the  deckled  gray  color  wliich  we  observe  in  the  brain  of  the 
adult  doea  not  appear  until  the  age  of  full  mental  activity. 

In  tim  new-bom  the  brain  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  its  growth  during  infancy  and  childhood  is  rapid.  Until  the  fifth 
year,  as  appears  from  the  observiitionB  of  Dr.  Peacock,  its  weight  is  about 
one-seventh  or  one-eighth  tliat  of  the  entire  system,  the  proportions  vary- 
ing somewhat  in  different  cases, 

The  bnun  does  not  attain  its  full  size,  as  stated  by  Dr.  West,  at  the  age 
of  seven  years,  bnl,  according  to  Dr.  Peacock's  BtalislicB,  it  continues  to 
increase  till  the  age  of  twenty-Uve  or  thirty,  althougli  its  growth  is  lesa 
rapid  after  the  age  of  seven  yeurs  than  previously. 

Tbe  membranous  covering  of  the  ccrebro-spinol  axis  is  scarcely  lese 
interesting  to  the  [lathologist  than  the  axis  itself.  I  shall  speak  in  the 
following  pages  of  the  arachnoid  and  cavity  of  the  aracjinoid,  for  conve- 
nience of  description,  althougli  aware  of  the  fact  that  i 
authorities,  as  Virchow  and  Kolliker,  whose  opinions  i 
minute  anatomy  of  the  system  always  command  attention,  if  not  assent, 
believe  that  there  is  no  arachnoid,  hut  what  has  heretofore  been  called  by 
this  name  is  on  tbe  one  side  the  smooth  surface  of  the  dura  mater  and  on 
the  other  of  the  pia  mater. 

The  dura  mater  is  seldom  involved  in  the  diseases  of  early  life,  except 
BS  it  is  affected  by  pressure,  while  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  are  the 
seat  and  source  of  some  of  the  most  important  diseases,  as  meningitie, 
meningeal  apoplexy,  etc. 

The  more  complicated  and  delicate  the  structure  of  an  organ,  the  more 
liable  it  is  to  errors  of  nutrition  and  growth.  There  is,  therefore,  no  organ 
which  is  so  liable  to  irregular  development  as  the  brain.  It  may  be  en- 
tirely wanting;  or  it  may  be  partially  developed,  certain  portions  being 
absent;  or,  lastly,  its  growth  may  be  excessive,  constituting  an  hy[>er- 
tropljy. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ACEPHALUS— AKENCEl'HALUS. 


Entire  absence  of  the  enceplmlon  is  not  common,  but  there  are  many 
cases  of  this  monstrosity  on  record.  In  extreme  cnaes  the  head  and  jiart 
of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata,  arc  absent. 
When  there  is  great  deficiency  there  is  often  a  twin,  the  [iresence  of  which 
has  interfered  with  the  full  develojiment  of  the  system.  Sometimes  tlie 
growth  of  other  organs  besides  the  brain  is  im|)eriect. 
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Anatomical  CnxRACTER In  the  ordinary  form  of  anenccphalus  the 

brain  and  sometimes  the  medulla  are  absent,  with  the  absence  or  imper- 
fect development  of  their  membranous  and  osseous  covering.  The  vault 
of  the  cranium  is  absent.  There  is  deficiency  of  the  frontal,  parietal, 
and  occipital  bones,  except  those  portions  which  are  near  the  base  of  the 
cranium.  These  portions  are  very  thick  and  closely  united,  as  if  there 
were  the  usual  amount  of  osseous  substance,  but  instead  of  expanding 
into  the  arch,  it  had  collected  in  an  irregular  mass  at  the  base  of  the 
cranium. 

The  absence  of  the  brain  and  the  cranial  arch  gives  a  remarkable  ap- 
pearance.    The  eyes  are  prominent,  the  neck  thick  and  short,  while  the 

body  and  limbs  are  ordinarily  well  de- 
veloped.  The  physiognomy  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  some  of  the  lower 
animals. 

The  base  of  the  cranium  is  often  oc- 
cupied by  a  vascular  tumor,  not  large, 
but  of  different  size  in  different  cases, 
and  continuous  below  with  the  spinal 
pia  mater.  This  vascular  tumor  is  the 
representative  of  the  cranial  pia  mater, 
and  its  smooth  surface  is  the  analogue 
of  the  arachnoid.  The  dura  mater  and 
the  scalp  being  absent,  the  exposed  mass  resembles  very  much  in  appear- 
ance, as  it  does  in  structure,  the  placenta,  and  the  sensation  which  it 
imparts  to  the  finger  pressed  upon  it  is  very  similar.  Sometimes  small 
portions  of  cerebral  matter  are  found  among  tlie  vessels  of  this  tumor, 
but  they  are  so  disconnected  or  isolated  that  they  do  not  i)erform,  in  any 
way,  the  function  of  a  brain.  Occasionally  the  vascular  tumor  is  absent, 
and  the  medulla  or  upper  extremity  of  the  spine  is  exposed,  or  it  termi- 
nates in  a  little  papilla  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Those  portions  of  the  cranial  nerves  which  lie  external  to  the  cranium 
are  well  developed,  although  the  intracranial  parts  may  be  absent. 

Symptoms The  respiration  in  anenccphalous   monsters  is  irregular. 

They  can  be  made  to  cry,  but  their  cry  is  a  sort  of  sob  or  hiccough,  and 
occasionally  they  even  nurse.  The  digestive  function  is  well  performed, 
and  regular  urinary  and  fecal  evacuations  occur.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
anenccphalous  monsters  to  convulsions.  Blowing  upon  them,  and  pressure 
U{)on  the  projecting  medulla,  if  this  is  present,  frequently  produce  this 
effect. 

Prognosis. — Fortunately  these  monsters  are  short-lived.  If  the  medulla 
oblongata,  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  respiration,  is  absent., 
extra-uterine  life  is  impossible.     Stillbirth  is  the  result.     If  the  medulli^ 
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oblongnta  is  present,  filtltough  respiration  and  circulation  arc  cslaliliiilicd, 
death  commonly  takes  place  within  two  or  three  days,  and  almost  always 
within  the  first  week.     Conrulsions  sooner  or  later  occur,  ending  in  fatal 
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Between  the  abHent  and  complete  bmin  there  are  various  grades  of  de- 
ficiency. Parts  of  the  brain  may  bo  perfect,  while  other  portions  are  either 
absent  or  imperfectly  formed.  The  deficiency  is  usually  in  the  supcrinr 
parts  of  the  bruin,  esfweially  in  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  while 
the  btise  of  the  organ  is  perfect.  Both  hemispheres  may  be  absent,  ormie 
may  be  absent,  while  the  other  hemisphere  is  shrivelled  or  nidimenuiry. 
Occasionally  the  cranium  preserves  ita  normal  shape  and  si/e,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  increase  in  the  cerebro -spinal  fluid  proportionate  to  the  lack 
of  brain-subs  lance.  The  imperfect  development  is  not  then  apparent  to 
the  observer.  The  rudimentary  hemispheres  in  these  cases  arc  spread  out, 
forming  (lie  walls  of  a  eau  inclosing  the  liijuid.  The  iwat-uiorkm  exami- 
nation of  the  following  case  was  made  in  tbe  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospi- 
tal, of  tluBcity,  in  18<i2. 

Case — Female;  parentage  healthy;  she  was  plump  and  welt  formed  at 
birth,  and  nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  her  cxmdition,  as  she  nursed 
and  throve  like  other  children,  till  she  reached  the  age  when  there  is, 
usually,  the  first  manifestation  of  intelligence.  With  her  iberc  was  no 
evidence  of  an  intellect,  or,  if  any,  it  was  very  indistinct.  She  nursed,  or 
took  food  when  placed  in  her  mouth,  but  apparently  without  relish,  as  if 
instinctively.  She  never  reached  her  hands  tnwanlsthe  nurse,  or  towards 
playthings.  So  indifferent  and  apparently  unconscious  was  she  of  objects 
around  her,  that  it  was  thought  for  some  time  that  she  was  blind.  She 
never  smiled,  except  when  her  hands  were  gently  rubbed  or  shaken ;  and 
then  the  smile  seemed  to  be  a  movement  more  reflex  than  emotional.  The 
smile  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  fixed  vacant  look.  She  usually  lay 
quietly,  with  her  arms  crossed  ;  and  during  the  lost  months  of  her  life  she 
sometimes  uttered  a  scream,  like  children  with  cerebral  diseases.  Her 
evacuations  were  regular,  and  she  was  not  subject  to  vomiting,  before  she 
was  attacked  with  the  acule  disease  of  which  she  died.  The  size  of  her 
head  was  rather  less  than  usual  at  her  age,  but  not  less  than  is  often  seen 
in  well-formed  children.  The  forehead  was  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  head,  but  the  difference  was  not  such  as  to  attract  attention.  For- 
ttinntely,  the  existence  of  this  idiot  was  terminated  by  an  attack  of  entero- 
colitis at  the  age  of  about  ten  months. 

Stelio  Cadao, — The  head  was  measured,  but  the  measurements  were 
lost.     They  did  not  seem  to  differ  materially  from  the  normal  standard. 

te  sutures  were  united,  and  the  fontanelles  nearly,  if  not  quite,  closed. 


^^he 
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The  frontal  bone  lay  a  little  lower  than  the  plane  of  the  parietal.  The 
meninges  of  the  brain  presented  nearly  their  normal  appearance,  but  were 
distended  with  transparent  serum.  The  quantity  of  fluid  was  estimated 
at  about  two-thirds  of  a  pint,  and  when  it  was  evacuated,  the  floor  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  was  brouglit  into  view.  There  was  almost  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  that  part  of  the  brain  which  lies  above  the  floor  of  the  ventricles. 
On  close  in8])ection,  rudimentary  cerebral  hemispheres  were  found  in  a 
thin  layer  forming  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  sac.  The  whole  amount  of 
brain-substance  above  the  ventricle  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  small  egg. 
The  cerebellum,  the  bfise  of  the  brain,  and  cranial  nerves  presented  their 
usual  a])pearance.  The  entire  brain,  after  being  a  few  days  in  diluted 
alcohol,  weighed  six  and  a  quarter  ounces. 

In  this  case,  the  fluid  was  only  suflicient  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency 
of  the  bniin.  In  other,  and  probably  the  larger  number  of  cases  of  in- 
complete brain,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  not  materially  increased.  There 
is  then  but  slight  elevation  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  forehead  is  low,  or  re- 
treating, or  even  almost  absent.  This  is  that  shape  of  head  which  is  uni- 
versally regarded  as  characteristic  of  idiocy. 

Symptoms The  symptoms  in  crises  of  deficient  brain  relate  to  the 

mind.  If  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  absent,  there  is  no  intelligence. 
Tlie  individual,  as  regards  mental  endowments,  does  not  arise  above  the 
instlncls  of  the  lower  animals.  If  the  hemispheres  are  partially  developed, 
there  is  a  degree  of  intelligence  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  cerebral 
substance  present.  If  the  deficiency  is  confined  to  one  side,  there  is  no 
api)arent  lack  of  intelligence  or  mental  capacity,  since,  the  brain  being  a 
double  organ,  one  side  performs  the  function  of  both. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  as  regards  life,  in  cases  of  imperfect  brain, 
depends  not  so  much  on  the  amount  of  deficiency  as  the  exact  seat  of  ar- 
rested growth.  If  only  the  cerebrum  is  partially,  or  even  entirely  absent, 
the  infant  may  live  and  thrive.  But  if  those  portions  lying  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  which  control  the  functions  of  animal  life,  are  lacking,  or  are 
imperfectly  formed,  life  is  very  uncertain,  and  probably  short. 

It  is  evident  that  no  therapeutic  treatment  can  remedy  a  congenital  de- 
ficiency. The  services  of  the  physician  are  not  required.  The  philan- 
thropic and  patient  teacher  may  impart  a  degree  of  intelligence  to  the 
idiotic,  and  the  instruction  of  these  unfortunates  has  of  late  years  been 
very  successful. 

Microoephalas— Atrophy  of  Brain. 

An  abnormally  small  brain  has  usually  been  attributed  to  premature 

closure  of  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  by  too  rapid  ossification.     But  in 

certain  cases  which  I  have  met,  there  was  no  evidence  of  exaggerated  os. 

sification,  and  the  fault  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  difllciency  in  the  growth  of 

'  "  brain,  while  the  ossifying  process  was  not  exaggerated  or  was  ever 

^      4.  normal  development  of  the  cranial  bones,  with  bu 
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little  brain -subs  to  nee  to  keep  tliem  njinrt,  would  necessitiite  early  obliiera- 
lion  of  sutures  and  I'onUtnelles.  Thus  in  August,  1878,  tuk  infant  vas 
brought  into  the  Bureau  for  the  Ite lief  of  the  Out-door  Poor,  with  marked 
tnicnwephalisni.  Its  age  was  19  months,  and  the  bone  formution  wne  so 
slow  that  only  two  teeth  hod  appeared;  the  circumference  of  its  head 
was  14^  inches;  it  had  had  repeated  convulsions  since  the  age  of  five 
months,  and  the  mother  stated  that  its  head  had  been  round  and  hard  from 
its  birth.  In  microcephaluf,  death,  sooner  or  later,  is  the  common  re- 
sult ;  life  ends  in  convulsions  and  coma. 

Again,  the  brain  of  the  child,  when  undergoing  development,  with  the 
cranial  bones  sufficiently  yielding,  may  not  only  cease  to  grow,  but  may 
even  diminish  in  size,  in  consequence  of  protracted  and  exhausting  diseases- 
Diminution  in  the  size  of  the  brain  occurs  especially  after  fevers  and  diar* 
rho'al  affections  of  long  standing  and  attended  with  mucb  emaciation. 
The  waste  of  the  brain  corresjionds  with  the  general  loss  of  flesh.  If  the 
cranial  sutures  are  not  united,  the  oi^cipital  and  sometimes  the  frontal 
bones  are  depressed,  according  to  the  diminished  size  of  the  brain,  and  are 
overlaid  by  the  parietal.  In  foundlings  of  two  or  three  months,  lliis  loss 
of  brain -substance  is  ol^en  very  sti'iking.  In  infants  of  this  class  who  have 
died  of  protracted  diarrhtea,  it  is  not  unusual  to  observe  the  occipital  bone 
not  only  depressed,  but  extending  one,  two,  or  even  three  lines  underneath 
the  parietal. 

If  the  child  with  shrunken  brain,  from  protracted  and  exhaustive  dis- 
ease, is  old  enough  to  express  its  thoughts,  it  often  seems  foolish,  talks  but 
little,  and  perhaps  says  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  In  one  case 
in  my  practice,  a  little  girl,  having  passed  through  a  long  course  of  typhus, 
persistently  repeated  during  her  convalescence,  with  a  silly  smile,  the  ques- 
tions addressed  to  her.  This  peculiarity  continued  two  or  three  weeks, 
although  her  appetite  was  good,  and  her  restoration  to  liealth  rapid.  In 
another  case  a  little  boy,  during  convalescence,  was  wont  to  laugh  heartily 
at  the  appearance  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  furniture  in  the  room.  Both 
showed  more  impairment  of  mind  during  convalescence  than  in  the  midst 
of  the  fever.  The  friends  of  such  children  are  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety 
lest  their  minds  are  permanently  enfeebled,  but,  as  the  appetite  and  strength 
return,  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  is  re-established,  and  the  mind  regains 
its  former  vigor.  In  cases  of  wasted  brain,  with  cranial  bones  united,  the 
deficiency  is  supplied  by  serous  effusion,  which  is  gradually  absorbed  as 
re-established,  and  the  brain  enlarges.  This 
?r  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  but  also  at  its 
I'entricles.  Dr.  West  slates  that  in  atrophy  of 
exture  is  tirmcr  than  usual.  I  have 
t  been  directed  parti  c 


the  health  of  the  patient  ii 

effusion  occurs  not  only  o 

base,  and  sometimes  in  the 

the  brain,  from  protracted  disease,  i 

not  noticed  this  in  infants,  but  my  atteni 


larly  to  this  point.     It  is  probable  that  there  is  some  change  in  the  ana- 
poical  chorocler  of  the  brain,  aside  from  more  waste. 
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rtial  atrophy  of  the  brain  sometimes,  also,  occurs  from  primary  dis- 
located in  this  organ ;   the  affected    portion  wastes,  while  the  rest 
ins  its  normal  development. 
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In  contrast  with  atrophy  of  the  brain  is  the  opposite  state,  or  hyper- 
trophy. The  size  of  this  organ  within  the  limits  of  health  varies  greatly 
in  different  individuals,  but  sometimes  there  is  so  great  an  increase  in  vol- 
ume as  properly  to  constitute  a  disease. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  excess  of  growth  which  character! sses 
this  disease  has  been  ascertained  to  be  confined  to  the  white  portion  of  the 
brain,  and  ordinarily  to  that  part  contained  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
Hyj)ertrophy  of  the  brain  is  attended  by  induration,  which  exists  in  differ- 
ent degrees  in  different  cases.  It  is  in  some  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
appreciable ;  while  in  others  it  is  apparent  at  once  by  pressure  with  the 
finger,  or  incision  with  the  scalpel.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  the  in- 
duration in  some  cases  resembles  in  degree  and  appearance  that  produced 
by  the  action  of  alcohol.  The  white  substance  of  the  cerebrum  is  not 
only  resisting  and  elastic,  but  its  color  is  unusually  pale ;  it  presents  even 
a  brilliant  or  polished  appearance.  At  the  same  time  the  gray  substance 
is  more  or  less  faded,  and  its  depth  in  the  convolutions  is  less  than  in  the 
normal  state  of  the  organ.  Rokitansky  says  :  "  The  cineritious  matter  is 
generally  of  a  pale  grayish-red  color.  The  medullary  is  always  dazzling 
white,  and  remarkably  pale  and  antemic."  An  unusual  case  is  related  by 
Burnet,  in  which  the  gray  substance  in  the  corpora  striata  retained  its 
usual  color,  and  was  indurated  like  the  white  substance.  In  exceptional  in- 
stances the  cerebellum  as  well  as  cerebrum  undergoes  hypertrophy,  becom- 
ing at  the  same  time  more  or  less  indurated.  In  Burnet's  case  there  was 
induration  of  the  optic  nerves.  "  The  internal  structure,"  he  says,  "  of  the 
optic  nerves,  especially  in  their  bulbs,  had  the  polish,  homogeneous  appear- 
ance, elasticity,  and  almost  the  hardness  of  cartilage."  Rilliet  and  Bar- 
thez state  that  in  two  cases  the  spinal  cord  presented  even  more  marked 
induration  than  the  encephalon.  Congestion  is  not  a  feature  of  hypertro- 
phy. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  often  less  vascularity  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes  than  in  the  healthy  state.  If  the  cranial  bones  are  com- 
pletely ossified  at  the  time  when  hypertrophy  commences,  and  firmly 
united,  enlargement  of  the  brain  is  partially  prevented.  The  convolu- 
tions are  then  thin,  much  flattened,  the  sulci  more  or  less  effaced,  the 
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membranes  pale  and  dry,  and  the  ventricles  are  small  and  nearly  desti- 
tute of  serum.  At  the  autopsy  of  such  a  case,  when  the  dura  mater  is  in- 
cised, the  expansion  of  the  brain  prevents  the  proper  reiitting  of  the  skull- 
cap. Occasionally  hypertrophy  causes  more  or  less  absorption  of  the 
cranium,  and  perhaps  the  sutures  already  united  are  pressed  apart. 

If  hy[>ertrophy  commences  in  young  infants  with  the  fontanelles  and 
sutures  still  open,  they  usually  i-emain  open,  or  are  a  long  time  in  uniting. 
The  interspaces  continue,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the 
brain,  which  tends  to  separate  the  bones,  but  also  in  consequence  of  feeble 
ossification.  The  shape  of  the  head  arrests  attention.  Hypertrophy  usu- 
ally produces  most  enlargement  between  and  above  the  ears,  while  the 
frontal  |)ortion  of  the  head,  though  somewhat  enlarged,  is  less  developed. 
The  direction  of  the  eyes  is  not  changed,  as  is  common  in  congenital 
hydrocephalus. 

Kokitansky  says  (vol.  iii,  page  285)  :  "  With  regjird  to  the  question  to 
be  decided  by  the  theory  and  microscopic  examination,  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  added  material  u|)on  which  the  increase  of  volume  depends,  I  have 
formed  the  following  opinion  from  repeated  investigations : — 
*'  1.  The  disease  is  genuine  hypertrophy. 

**  2.  It  consists,  as  such,  not  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nerve-tubes 
in  the  brain,  from  new  ones  being  formed,  nor  in  an  increase  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  those  which  already  exist,  either  as  thickening  of  their  sheaths,  or 
as  augmentation  of  their  contents,  by  either  of  which  the  nerve-tubes 
would  become  more  bulky  ;  but, 

'*  3.  It  is  an  excessive  accumulation  of  the  intervening  and  connecting 
nucleated  substance." 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  views  of  Rokitansky  are  correct ; 
that  hyi)ertrophy  of  the  brain  is  due  to  an  augmentation  in  the  amount  of 
connective  tissue,  which  lies  between  and  unites  the  tubules. 

Causes. — Hypertrophy  of  the  brain  results  from  an  error  in  the  nutri- 
tive process  which  sometimes  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  rachitic 
Btate,  or  a  condition  analogous  to  rachitis.     It  is  not  common,  is  indeed 
rare,  in  this  country,  and  is  more  common  in  countries  like  England, 
vbere  rachitis  is  more  prevalent  than  with  us.     Rilliet  and  Barthez  con- 
sider frequent  congestions  of  the  brain  as  a  common  cause.     The  hyper- 
trophy is  most  frequently  met  in  hospitals  for  children,  and  among  the 
poor  of  the  cities,  whose  systems  are  rendered  cachectic  by  residence  in 
damp  and  dark  localities,  and  by  unwholesome  diet.     In  the  deep  valleys 
of  Switzerland,  and  in  parts  of  South  America  and  Asia,  hypertrophy  of 
the  brain  is  common,  under  the  name  cretinism.     It  is  associated  with 
nchitis  and  stunted  growth.     The  abnormal  development  which  occurs 
in  cretinism  begins  in  infancy  or  early  childhood,  and  the  unfortunate 
wbjectaof  it  are  short-lived.    Cretinism  has  been  attributed  to  a  residence 
in  localities  wet  and  deprived  in  great  measure  of  solar   light,  and  to 
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general  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health  on  the  part  of  those  affected  as 
well  as  their  parents. 

The  observations  of  different  physicians  also  establish  a  connection  be- 
tween some  cases  of  hypertrophy  and  the  saturation  of  the  system  by  lead. 
In  what  way  lead-poisoning  leads  to  hypertrophy  is  obscure,  but  the  con- 
current testimony  of  different  observers  is  so  strong,  that  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  does  sometimes  have  that  effect.  But  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases,  as  in  the  two  presently  to  be  related,  the  cause  is  obscure. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms,  as  is  the  case  with  most  organic  diseases  of 
the  brain,  vary  considerably  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  there  is,  at  first, 
more  or  less  depression  or  languor.  If  the  child  is  old  enough  to  speak,  he 
may  complain  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  or  limbs,  evidently  neuralgic,  or  of 
headache.  After  a  variable  time  vomiting  succeeds,  and  finally  convul- 
sions, affecting  the  muscles  of  tlie  face,  as  well  as  extremities ;  the  convul- 
sions are  usually  clonic,  but  sometimes,  as  regards  at  least  the  extremities, 
of  a  tonic  character.  The  pupils  may  be  contracted  or  dilated ;  there  is 
restlessness  alternating  with  drowsiness,  and  finally  coma  succeeds. 

Hypertrophy  may  continue  a  considerable  time  before  serious  symptoms 
arise  ;  but  when  once  develoi)ed,  these  symptoms  ordinarily  continue  with 
more  or  less  severity  till  death.  Death  commonly  results  within  a  week 
after  their  commencement,  but  sometimes  not  till  several  weeks  have 
elapsed.  When  death  occurs  at  an  early  period  in  the  disease,  there  is 
usually  firm  ossification  and  union  of  the  cranial  bones,  and,  therefore,  but 
moderate  enlargement  of  the  cranium. 

If  hypertrophy  commences  at  a  period  not  far  removed  from  birth,  the 
bones,  of  course,  yield  more  readily  to  the  pressure,  and  acute  symptoms 
do  not  occur  so  soon.  After  a  time,  however,  in  all  or  nearly  all  cases, 
convulsions  supervene.  These  indicate  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  and  are 
prognostic  of  its  fatal  termination. 

In  a  patient  observed  by  Burnet,  violent  convulsions,  followed  by  loss 
of  consciousness,  marked  the  commencement  of  acute  symptoms.  Five 
days  subsequently,  the  following  symptoms  were  recorded :  mobility  of  the 
eyes,  without  expression ;  pupils  contracted,  and  directed  upwards ;  di- 
vergent strabismus  of  the  left  eye  ;  tlie  senses  in  their  normal  state,  with 
the  exception  of  sight ;  the  limbs  move  by  volition.  For  a  month  there 
was  little  change.  Then  occurred  drowsiness,  and  increased  prostration, 
and  five  weeks  later  the  child  succumbed  with  the  symptoms  of  double 
pneumonia. 

Such  is  the  clinical  history  of  hypertrophy.    In  cases  of  firm  ossificatioics 
of  the  cranial  bones,  and  therefore,  no  marked  enlargement  of  the  skull 
the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  which  occur  if  the  dimensions  of  th 
head  are  increased,  only  compression  and  death  result  sooner. 

The  following  case,  in  which  the  sutures  were  firmly  united,  I  attenck^ 
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a  18C4.    The  liend  was  large,  but  not  so  lurgc  as  to  attract  attention  from 
ita  dbprojiortion  : — 

Case. — A  boy,  aged  two  yeRrs  and  two  months,  liad,  when  about  one 
year  old,  iniennitt«nt  fever,  and  since  then  bis  countenance  was  uniformly 
pallid,  and  his  flesh  soft.  Weaned  at  the  usual  time,  he  remained  well  till 
the  1st  of  January,  ISSi,  In  the  beginning  of  this  month  he  was  ob- 
served  to  bo  feverish  for  some  days,  and  liis  appetite  poor.  His  health 
then  gradually  improved,  and  he  was  thought  to  he  entirety  well. 

On  the  26l]i  of  February  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions,  gen- 
era! at  first,  but  most  severe  and  continuing  longest  on  the  left  side.  The 
convulsions  lasted  a  little  more  than  three  hours.  He  recovered  fully  his 
consciou^inesB  by  the  following  day,  but  his  appetite  remained  poor ;  he 
was  no  longer  amused  by  his  playthings,  and  was  very  fretful.  Thi^  sur- 
face was  pallid  ;  bowels  constipated ;  pulse  but  little,  perhaps  not  at  all, 
accelerated.  He  continued  in  this  stale  till  the  Gth  of  March,  when  he 
bad  another  slight  convulsive  attack,  and  from  this  time  he  never  fully  re- 
covered his  consciousness.  He  was  fretful  if  disturbed,  his  lace  generally 
pallid,  while  the  pulse  and  respiration  were  not  perceptibly  altered. 

On  the  following  day,  the  7th,  the  left  pupil  was  somewhat  larger  than 
the  right,  but  both  were  sensitive  to  tight.  The  difference  in  size  con- 
tinued till  near  the  close  of  life.  Although  vision  was  inijierfect,  if  not 
altogether  tost,  the  sense  of  hearing  was  not  impaired. 

When  questioned,  he  uniformly  answered,  "  No,"  with  a  drawling 
voice,  evidently  not  understanding  what  he  said. 

As  the  disease  advanced,  the  respiration  became  at  times  sighing ;  but 
the  rhythm  oF  the  pulse  was  not  materially  altered.  The  temperature  of 
the  surface  was  changeable,  sometimes  cool,  sometimes  warm,  and  the 
congested  spots  or  ]iatches,  so  common  in  cerebral  affections,  were  also 
observed  at  times  on  the  face,  ears,  or  forehead.  Through  most  of  his 
sickness  he  took  drinks  readily,  and  (he  urine  was  freely  discharged,  pro- 
bably fropi  the  iodide  of  potassium,  which  he  took  in  one  and  a  half  grain 
doses  every  two  hours. 

He  became  more  and  more  drowsy,  again  had  slight  convulsive  move- 
ments, and  Anally  died,  with  much  apparent  suffering,  on  the  14th  of 
March.  The  pulse  became  more  accelei-ated  during  the  lost  two  or  three 
days.  On  the  day  preceding  his  death,  the  pupils  were  contracted,  and 
not  affected  by  the  light. 

Stclio  Cadav Hudy  somewhat  emaciated,  and  eyes  sunken  ;  occipito- 
frontal circumference  of  head  nineteen  and  a  half  iucliea ;  distance  from 
one  auditory  meatus  to  the  other  over  the  vertex,  thirleeti  and  a  half 
inches ;  convolutions  over  the  surface  of  the  brain  much  flattened  and 
compressed;  brain  generally  deticieni  in  blood;  medullary  substance  firm, 
and  of  a  pure  white  color;  meninges  healitiy;  no  other  abnormal  appear- 
ances were  observed ;  weight  of  brain  forty -two  ounces. 

^In  the  following  interesting  case,  the  diagnosis  was  for  months  doubtful, 
jugh  it  was  evident  that  the  disease  had  a  cerebral  origin  : — 
Harry  R.  L.,  of  healthy  parentage,  was  well  till  the  summer  of  1876, 
when  he  was  nearly  at  the  close  of  his  third  year.  At  this  lime  he  was 
observed  to  be  feverish  and  fretful,  and  his  features  were  flushed  at  times. 
Ue  also  i^ompluiiied  almost  daily  of  |iain  in  the  top  of  his  head,  which  pain 
iniermitlenl,  and  lliese  attacks  of  headache  occurred  for  at  IcAst  six 
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months,  perhaps  longer.  There  had  been  no  backwardness  in  dentition, 
and  no  symptoms  of  rachitis  or  struma,  and  his  nutrition  was  good,  even 
after  the  commencement  of  the  present  malady. 

In  February  or  March,  1877,  his  stomach  became  irritable,  so  that  he 
vomited  often  during  the  following  months,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
began  to  lose  the  use  of  all  his  limbs — a  progressive  paralysis — and  his 
bowels  became  constipated.  Both  urination  and  defecation  were  slug- 
gishly performed. 

In  July,  1877,  he  ceased  to  walk,  and  he  has  not  been  able  to  stand 
since. 

On  March  29th,  1878,  the  following  records  were  made:  No  iniprove- 
ment,  but  a  gradual  increase  of  most  of  the  symptoms ;  lies  constantly, 
and  produces  but  little  movement  of  his  limbs,  though  sensation  seems 
to  remain  in  them ;  his  eyes  are  clear,  and  pupils  moderately  dilated,  but 
without  vision  ;  how  long  his  sight  is  lost  is  not  known  ;  axis  of  eyes  not 
depressed,  or  otherwise  changed,  and  parallelism  is  retained ;  the  cranium, 

which,  during  the  first  year  of  his  sickness,  un- 
Fio.  18.  derwent  little  change,  has  expanded  rapidly  dur- 

ing  tlie  last  six  months  ;  the  enlargement  is  roost 
marked  above  the  ears ;  the  occi  pi  to-frontal  cir- 
cumference is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
diagram :  this  circumference  measures  21^  inches, 
of  which  9|  are  in  front  of  the  ears,  and  11^ 
i  nches  posterior  to  the  ears  ;  distance  over  ver- 
tex from  one  auditory  meatus  to  the  other  15^ 
inches.  The  anterior  fontanelle  is  observed  to 
be  open,  though  small,  the  diameter  being  about 
one-fourth  or  one-third  of  an  inch  :  it  is  not  elevated,  and  the  surrounding 
edge  of  bone  is  flexible. 

From  the  clinical  history,  the  shape  of  the  head  and  the  unchanged 
axis  of  the  eyes,  it  is  believed  that  the  above  is  a  case  of  overgrowth  c£ 
the  brain,  rather  than  of  chronic  hydrocephalus. 

Diagnosis — The  diagnosis  of  hypertrophy  is  not  always  easy.     The 
symptoms  are,  in  the  main,  such  as  occur  in  other  pathological  states, 
especially  congenital  hydrocephalus.     There  is  most  danger  of  mistaking 
the  overgrowth  for  this  disease.     Hypertrophy  has,  indeed,  often  been 
treated  for  hydrocephalus.     There  are,  however,  certain  signs  by  which 
we  may  distinguish  one  from  the  other.     In  the  ordinary  form  of  con- 
genital hydrocephalus,  even  when  the  amount  of  liquid  is  small,  the  orbital 
plates  of  the  frontal  bones  are  pressed  in  such  a  way  that  the  axis  of  the 
eyes  is  changed  so  as  to  have  a  downward  direction.     The  white  of  the 
eye  can  be  seen  between  the  iris  and  the  upper  eyelid.    This  gives  a  char- 
acteristic and  striking  expression  to  the  face.     The  exception  to  this  is  in 
those  rare  cases  in  which  the  liquid  is  external  to  the  brain.     In  hyper- 
trophy this  j)eculiar  change  in  the  axis  of  the  eyes  does  not  occur.     More 
over,  in  hypertrophy  there  is  not  that  uniform  expansion  of  the  hea 
which  is  observed  in  hydrocephalus,  as  has  been  stated  above.     The? 
are,  commonly,  greater  enlargement,  more  prominepce  of  the  anterior  fo 
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tanelle,  and  wider  separation  of  the  cranial  bones,  in  hydrocephalus  than 
in  hypertrophy. 

Hypertrophy  with  consolidation  of  the  cranial  bones,  and,  tlierefore, 
little  enlargement  of  the  head,  may  be  mistaken  for  meningitis.  The  his- 
tory of  the  case,  and  the  means  by  which  we  diagnosticate  the  latter  affec- 
tion, which  will  be  described  in  their  proper  place,  will  usually  enable  the 
physician  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis. 

Pro<jnosts In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  termination  of 

the  disease,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  age  and  general  condition  of  the 

child,  as  well  as  to  the  degree  of  hypertrophy.     If  the  disease  commences 

at  an  early  age,  when  the  cranial  bones  are  not  firmly  united,  it  is  probable 

that  there  will  be  no  compression  of  the  brain,  so  as  to  endanger  life,  for 

a  considenible  period.     We  may  then  hope  by  proper  measures  to  remove 

the  constitutional  st^te  which  gives  rise  to  the  hypertrophy,  before  the 

enlargement  is  such  as  to  cause  cerebral  symptoms.     If  the  lon.^s  have 

already  united  when  the  disease  commences,  even  slight  hypertrophy  will 

produce  symptoms,  and  a  speedily  fatal  result  is  inevitable.     Evidently, 

also,  a  child  in  a  marked  degree  rachitic  or  scrofulous  is  much  less  likely 

to  recover  than  one  whose  general  health  and  constitution  are  less  im- 

j»aired. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  hypertrophy  should  be  directed  mainly 
to  the  constitution.  Measures  calculated  to  improve  the  nutritive  process 
are  those  most  likely  to  check  the  abnormal  growth  of  the  brain.  As  the 
disease  is  one  of  perverted  nutrition,  and  usually  coexists  with  a  vitiated 
or  im|)Overished  state  of  the  blood,  tonic  and  alterative  remedies  are  re- 
quired. The  syrupi  ferri  iodidi  is,  therefore,  useful,  as  it  is  both  tonic  and 
alterative.  This  may  be  given  in  doses  of  three  or  four  drops  to  a  child 
one  year  old,  three  times  daily.  Cod-liver  oil,  with  or  without  the  iron, 
is  beneficial  in  some  cases.  Another  remedy  is  iodide  of  potiissium  in 
combination  with  a  tonic,  as  the  compound  tincture  of  bark. 

B.    Pot  as.  iodid.,  3j ; 

Tiiict.  cinohon.  eomp., 
Syr.  limon.,  ua  §ij.     Miscc. 
One  teaspoonful,  three  times  daily,  to  a  child  of  three  years. 

Tlie  hygienic  treatment  is  not  less  important  than  the  medicinal.  There 
i8  little  hope  of  a  favorable  issue  in  any  case,  unless  the  regimen  is  such 
as  will  conduce  to  a  more  robust  and  healthy  state  of  system.  The  diet 
should  be  plain  and  nutritious,  the  apartments  clean  and  airy,  and  all 
undue  excitement  should  be  avoided. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THROMBOSIS  IN  THE  CRANIAL  SINUSES  (PHLEBITIS). 

The  formation  of  fibrinous  coagula  within  a  vein  or  sinus  is  designated 
thrombosis  (thrombus,  clot).  Coagulation  of  fibrin  in  the  craniid  sinuses 
occasionally  occurs,  constituting  a  very  serious  pathological  state.  This 
may  result  from  local  disease  in  the  sinuses  or  in  their  vicinity,  or  from 
disease  external  to  the  cranium.  The  immediate  cause  of  thrombosis, 
whatever  its  location,  is  sufficient  arrest  of  the  circulation  to  allow  the 
fibrin  to  coagulate. 

Tubercular  and  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  compressing  more  or  less  the 
venae  innominatje,  or  the  descending  vena  cava,  sometimes  give  rise  to 
thrombosis  in  the  cranial  sinuses,  the  fibrin  coagulating  in  consequence  of 
retardation  in  the  current  of  blood.  I  have  known  thrombosis,  in  the 
same  situation,  also  to  result  from  clonic  convulsions,  occurring  in  connec- 
tion with  severe  spasmodic  cough  in  pertussis,  since  both  the  cough  and 
convulsions  retard  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins  and  sinuses  within  the 
cranium.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  of  at  least  four  such  cases  I 
found  whitish  clots  in  the  Lateral  sinuses. 

Thrombosis,  in  the  cranial  sinuses,  may  also  occur  from  inflammation, 
either  in  the  walls  of  the  sinuses  or  immediately  exterior  to  them.  This 
is  the  disease  which  writers  have  designated  phlebitis  of  the  cranial 
sinuses,  and  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  which 
the  profession  are  indebted  to  Virchow. 

Anatomical  Characters If  a  child  die  with  the  cranial  sinuses 

and  the  veins  of  the  brain  and  of  the  meninges  in  their  normal  state,  the 
blood  in  these  vessels  is  found  at  the  autopsy  dark  but  liquid,  or  there  are 
small,  dark,  and  soft  clots  in  the  larger  sinuses.  If  there  were  congestion, 
hut  no  coagulation,  in  these  vessels  in  the  last  hours  of  life,  the  clots  are 
more  numerous,  larger,  and  longer,  sometimes  extending  from  the  sinuses 
into  the  larger  veins  which  empty  into  them,  but  they  are  still  dark  and 
soft,  readily  falling  to  pieces  when  handled.  If,  again,  there  have  been 
that  degree  of  congestion  and  stjisis  which  has  resulted  in  ante-mortem 
coagulation,  or  in  thrombosis,  the  clots  are,  in  part  at  least,  whitish,  and 
of  a  fibrinous  or  gelatinous  appearance ;  they  were  formed  while  the  red 
corpuscles  were  still  carried  along  in  the  circulation. 

Most  of  the  clots  in  thrombosis  are  free,  while  others  are  attached 
lightly  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  sinus ;  occasionally  they  are  so  laige 
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as  to  distend  the  vessel.    Tliey  extend  also  in  many  cases  into  the  cerebral 
veins  which  connect  with  the  sinuses,  producing  prominence  and  firmness, 
so  as  to  resemble  (Killiet  and  Barthez)  an  artificial  injection.     The  clots 
do  not  present  a  uniform  character.     In  parts  of  a  sinus  they  consist  of 
almost  pure  fibrin,  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  while  in  other  portions  they 
present  a  gelatinous  appearance  from  the  large  number  of  white  corpus- 
cles, while  other  portions  are  more  or  less  tinged  from  the  presence  of  red 
corpuscles.     The  central  part  of  the  clot,  after  a  time,  if  the  case  is  suf- 
ficiently protracted,  softens,  and  presents  a  puriform  appearance.     This 
substance,  which  is  only  disintegrated  fibrin,  was  supposed  to  be  pus,  till 
the  microscope  revealed  its  true  character.     It  is  obvious  that  small  clots 
forming  within  a  sinus,  and  having  no  attachment  to  its  walls,  are  liable 
to  be  carried  by  the  current  of  blood  into  the  general  circulation,  unless 
there  is  complete  obstruction.     Virchow  has  also  shown  how  a  thrombus 
may  extend,  by  gradual  prolongation,  nearer  and  nearer  the  heart,  so  that 
one  commencing  in  a  sinus  may,  after  a  time,  reach  into  the  jugular  vein. 
Different  observers,  as  M.  Tonnel6,  and  also  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  have  , 
traced  the  fibrinous  masses  as  far  as  the  cava.     The  latter  writers  relate 
the  case  of  a  girl,  four  and  a  half  years  old,  in  whom  the  sinuses  on  the 
left  side,  especially  those  nearest  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
were  completely  filled  with  clots  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  intermixed 
with  central  dark  spots.     Similar  coagula  were  also  found   in    the  left 
jngular  vein  as  far  as  the  brachio-cephalic  trunk.     Whether  the  walls  of 
the  sinus  undergo  any  change  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  which 
causes  the  thrombosis.     If  it  be  phlebitis,  the  coats  arc  thickened  from 
infiltration  and  injected,  and  the  internal  coat  has  lost  its  polish.     If  it 
be  some  obstructive  disease  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  or  a  general 
cause,  the  coats  of   the  vessel  are  unaltered,  except  that  they  may  be 
stained  by  imbibition  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.     In  an  infant 
who  died  of  this  disease  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  West,  **  the  sinuses  on  the 
left  side  were  healthy,  but  the  blood  was  almost  entirely  coagulated.     The 
posterior  half  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  the  torcular,  the  left  lateral,  and 
the  left  occipital  sinuses,  were  blocked  up  with  fibrinous  coagulum,  pre- 
cisely such  as  one  sees  in  inflamed  veins,  and  the  clot  extended  into  the 
internal  jugular  vein.     The  coats  of  the  longitudinal,  and  of  the  inner 
half  of  the  lateral  sinus,  were  much  thickened,  and  their  lining  membrane 
had  lost  its  polish,  was  uneven,  and  presented  a  dirty  appearance." 

The  mode  in  which  congestion  and  coagulation  occur  within  a  sinus,  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  ujMjn  this  vessel,  or  upon  a  veia 
into  which  the  blood  from  this  sinus  flows,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
mode  of  the  production  of  thrombosis,  as  a  i*esult  of  clonic  convulsions,  or 
of  the  spasmodic  cough  of  peitussis,  is  also  apparent.  How.it  results- 
from  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  a  sinus,  that  is,  from  phlebitis,  was  not 
understood  till  explained  by  Virchow. 
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Tlie  fibriiioiii*  cougiiU  wlik-h  fill  the  sinus  arc  not  an  uKudutive  prodm 
as  mis  I'ormcrly  flupjKiseil.  Inflammnlion  (in  most  cnses  ntitii,  willi  c 
of  the  petrous  [lorlion  of  (he  tompomi  bone)  approoclies  a  sinus, 
inflnmrntttory  pi'ddiKrcs  passing  agiiinflt  the  tvalls  of  ihe  9 
its  mlibre  al  thai  [loint,  and  hence  the  retanlatiou  of  the  c 
and  the  congiiliiliun.  Or  th(>  walls  of  the  sinus  may  be  thickened  by  ll 
flammator?  infiltrolion,  or  even  by  the  formalioii  of  little  abscessci  with 
the  conis  in  consctiuencc  of  ihn  inftammation,  »o  as  lo  produce  l>ulgln 
inwards,  and  the  result,  as  regards  the  circulation,  ts  the  same.  Wfaetht^ 
therefoi'e,  tlie  inflammnlion  occur  without  a  sinus,  or  within 
thrombosis  equally  results,  provideit  that  the  diameter  of  the  vessel  | 
sufficiently  narrowed  by  the  presence  and  pressure  of  intlninniurory  produdl 

There  is  no  exudation  on  the  internal  surfflccofa  sinus  or  vein  wl 
flamed,  as  there  is  mion  serous  surfaces.    "On  the  contrary"  {Cellnlai 
oiogy,  traiiBlation,  p.  SStt),  >'  when  the  wall  is  inflamed,  the  exuded  malli^r 
(exBudatmasse)  passes  into  the  wall,  which  becomes  thicker,  cloudy,  and 
subsequently  begins  to  suppurate.     Nay,  even  abscesses  may  form  whtolj 
cause  the  wall  to  bulge  on  both  sides  like  a  variolous  pustule,  without  a 
coagulation  of  the  blood  ensuing  in  the  cavity  of  the  vessel.     At  otfe 
times,  certainly,  phlebitis,  properly  so  called  (and  in  like  n 
and  endocarditis),  is  the  cause  of  thrombosis,  in  consequence  of  the  fi 
tion  of  inequalitie«i,  elevations,  depressions,  and  even  ulcerations  upon  tl 
inner  wall  which  favor  the  production  of  the  thrombus.     Still,  w 
phlebitis,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  takes  place,  the  alteration  in  | 
coat  of  the  vessel  is  almost  always  a  secondary  one,  and,  indeed,  occurs,  j 
a  comparatively  late  period." 

This  view  of  the  |ialhology  of  thrombosis  com|>ort«  with  facts 
at  autopsies,  and  which  cannot  be  explained  accordin<;  to  the  old  tbec 
of  phlebitis,  naraelj,  smoothness  of  the    internal   surface  of  the  sinoa 
natural  color  of  this  sinus,  or  simple  staining  from  blood  :  the  non-atitu 
ment  or  slight  attachment  of  the  coagula,  kU:. 

Causes, — Some  of  these  have  been  already  stated  at  the  commencemei 
of  this  article.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  this  disease  may 
be  produced  by  any  cjiuse  which  obslrucia  the  return  circulation  from  tin- 
head.  I  have  already  alluded  to  lumurs  which  press  ujion  the  sinus,  or 
on  the  vein  below  the  sinus,  ns  a  cause.  Among  the  causes  may  bo  mfi 
tioncd  also  abdominal  tumors,  narrowing  of  the  chest  from  rachitis,  1 
caries  of  the  vertebra?,  and,  finally,  compression  of  the  jugular  vein  I 
retropharyngeal  abscess, 

Sufficient  allusion  bus  already  been  made  to  inflammation  of  the  intert 
ear  as  a  not  infrequent  cause.  Thrombosis  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  donge 
results  of  chronic  otitis.  Another  cause  is  a  redirccd  or  cachectic  sttite 
system,  apart  from  any  local  or  obstructive  disease.  It  is  a  noteworthy  B 
that  a  large  propo^^j^^^  those  aflt-'Cted  with  thrombosis,  even  when  l 
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''  imnieiliiitely  iliie  to  obslructive  disease,  are  cat^heRtic.  The  eijilanalion  of 
this  Fact  is  nnt  liiflicult.  In  reduced  stales  of  the  syMem  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  feeble,  anO  passive  congestion  of  the  vessels  within  the  cranium  is 
apt  to  occur.  Passive  congention  of  llie  veins  and  ninuses  in  protracted 
diarrhotal  mnluilies,  vhich  is  describeil  in  our  remarks  upon  another  dis- 
ease, is  an  cxikmple  in  point.  In  this  Mate  of  feeble  c ire u I al ion  very  slight 
obstructive  disease  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  thrombosis. 

SrMrroMS The  symploms  of  this  disease  are  often  obscure.     All  of 

ibem  may  and  Jo  occur  in  other  maladies  of  the  encephulon.  In  coses  re- 
lated by  M.  Tonnel^,  cerebral  symptoms  were  well  marked,  such  as  faint- 
nese,  dilation  of  the  pupils,  strabismus,  grinding  the  teeth,  convulsive  move- 
ments. There  may  be  an  almost  total  absence  of  such  symptoms  as  woald 
direct  stiention  to  the  stale  of  the  head.  This  is  due  lo  the  sudden  occur* 
rence  of  death  after  the  clots  have  formed  in  the  sinuses.  If  the  clots  ore 
Iwgie,  death  soon  results  in  consequence  of  congestion  of  the  brain  and  men- 
inges, which  is  ])ro[)ortionate  to  the  amount  of  obstruction.  Extravasations 
of  blood  nnd  transudation  of  serum  not  infreipienlly  accomjiany  the  con- 
geetion  and  hasten  the  result. 

Dr.  West  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  a  mild  attack  of  scarlet  fever 
at  the  age  of  eight  months,  and  did  not  fully  recover  her  health.  Slio  con- 
tinued restless  and  feverish,  and  had  two  violent  convulsions  two  weeks 
itfler  the  gciirliitina.  In  the  following  months  she  had  anasanta,  and  wli«n 
Lthewns  nearly  a  year  old  another  attack  of  convulsions  occurred.  Fluctua- 
tion was  now  observed  in  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  few  days  a  scro-purulent 
to  esca[)o  from  the  umbilicus.  When  this  disclia:^  bad  con- 
Ujiined  eleven  days,  symptoms  of  a  liquid  in  the  right  pleural  cavily  were 
iddenly  develogted.  She  grew  weak  and  emaciated,  and  finally  was  seized 
e  faintness,  with  which  she  dieil  in  forty-eight  hours,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  and  a  half  months. 

At  the  [lost-mortem  examination  n  targe  amount  of  pus  was  found  in  the 

abdominal  and  ri^ht  pleural  cavities.     On  the  right  side  of  the  cranium, 

L'the  einuses  were  filled  with  coagula,  and  their  coats  seemed  healthy.     The 

IV  lateral  and  occipital  sinuses,  the  torcular  and  part  of  the  longitudinal 

I,  also  contained  coagula,  which  extended  into  the  jugular  vein.     The 

FmllB  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  the  internal  gmrt  of  the  laientl  sinus 

■e  thickened,  and  their  inner  surfHcc  had  lost  its  polish  and  was  uneven. 

LTbere  wae  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  points  of  exiravasated  blond.     If, 

I  ia  probable,  the  convulsions  were  due  to  some  other  cause,  the  only 

mptom  which  was  clearly  referable  to  the  thrombosis  was  the  sudden 

fcinlness.     In  the  four  eases  of  thrombosis  occurring  in  pertussis,  already 

lluded  lo,  in  which  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain  by  [losl-mortem  exami- 

I  the  presence   and  extent  of  the  clols,  the  symptoms,  which  were 

larently  due    lo  the  throralaiBis,  were   those  of  cerebral   congestion. 

these  Bj-mploms,  slupor,  nnd   dnally  coma  ivcre  prominent.     The 
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convulsions  which  occurred  in  both  cases  were  apparently  a  cause,  and  not 
a  result,  of  the  thrombosis. 

Diagnosis It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  thrombosis  of 

the  cranial  sinuses  can  rarely  be  diagnosticated  with  certainty.  The  pre- 
existence  of  otitis  will  sometimes  lead  us  to  suspect  its  presence,  es|)ecially 
if  the  otitis  has  been  accompanied  by  deep-seated  pains.  Symptoms  of 
cerebral  congestion,  serous  effusion,  or  apoplexy,  occurring  in  connection 
with  otitis,  protracted  convulsions,  or  glandular  or  other  tumors  situated 
so  as  to  compress  the  vessels  which  return  blood  from  the  brain,  indicate 
thrombosis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis,  in  any  case,  is  obviously  unfavorable.  The 
cause  is,  ordinarily,  permanent,  or  not  readily  removed,  so  that  the  clots 
gradually  increase.  If  the  cause  is  a  local  obstructive  disease,  death  is 
almost  certain,  since,  in  nearly  every  instance,  the  obstruction  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  medical  or  surgical  treatment.  It  is 
possible  that  recovery  may  take  place  if  the  clots  are  few  and  small,  and  tht» 
cause  of  the  thrombosis  is  mainly  feebleness  of  circulation  in  consequence 
of  a  state  of  debility.  We  know  that  clots  may  liquefy,  and  their  elements 
re-enter  the  circulation  ;  but  such  a  result  of  thrombosis  in  a  cranial  sinus, 
if  it  ever  occurs,  is  rare.  The  thrombus,  by  its  presence,  serves  as  a  point 
of  attachment  around  which  more  fibrin  coagulates,  so  that  the  obstruction 
gradually  increases  till  death  occurs. 

Treatment. — Thrombosis  should  be  treated  by  cool  applications  to  the 
head,  in  order  to  diminish  the  congestion,  by  stimulants  and  sustaining 
measures  in  case  the  systolic  movement  of  the  heart  is  feeble.  Tonics, 
vegetable  or  ferruginous,  are  indicated  if  there  is  a  cachectic  state. 


CHAPTER    V. 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Congestion  of  the  brain  is  not  peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood,  but 
is  much  more  common  in  these  periods  of  life  than  subsequently.  This  is 
due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  young  the  ciroulation  ii? 
more  readily  disturbed  by  moral  as  well  as  physical  causes  than  in  the 
adult. 

Congestion  of  the  brain  is  occasionally  primary ;  more  frequently  it  oc- 
curs as  a  concomitant  or  sequel  of  some  other  affection.  Diseases,  whether 
constitutional  or  local,  which  in  the  adult  have  no  appreciable  effect  on 
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the  vascularity  of  the  brain,  often  cause  in  the  child  a  decided  increase  of 
blood  in  this  organ. 

Causes. — Cerebral  congestion  is  of  two  kinds,  active  and  passive.  The 
former  results  from  a  cause  which  directly  affects  the  brain,  and  increases 
the  flow  of  blood  towards  it,  or  from  a  cause  operating  primarily  on  the 
heart,  and  increasing  the  frequency  and  force  of  its  systolic  movement ; 
the  latter  is  due  to  some  obstruction  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  or  to 
feeble  propelling  power  on  the  part  of  the  heart. 

Among  the  causes  which  most  frequently  produce  active  congestion  of 
the  brain  in  the  child,  may  be  mentioned  blows  or  falls  on  the  head,  ex- 
cessive fatigue  or  excitement,  heat,  perhaps  sometimes  dentition,  and  also 
various  inflammatory  and  febrile  affections,  especially  in  their  first  stages. 

Cerebral  symptoms  occurring  in  the  course  of  an  essential  fever  are  no 
doubt  often  due,  in  a  great  mesisure,  to  the  irritating  effect  on  the  brain  of 
the  specific  principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  circulating  in  the  blood.  Oc-- 
curring  in  inflammatory  diseases  which  are  located  elsewhere  than  within 
the  cranium,  they  are  often  attributed  to  functional  disturbance  of  the 
brain.  The  brain,  it  is  said,  sympathizes  with  the  affected  part  tlirough 
the  system  of  nerves  which  unite  them.  But  observations  show  that  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  brain,  arising  in  the  commencement  of  the  essential 
fevers  and  of  the  phlegmasia^,  are  in  many  instances  preceded  by,  and  are 
therefore,  doubtless,  in  greater  or  less  degree  dependent  on,  hyperajmia  of 
this  organ. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  brain  in  many  diseases  in 
wliich  it  is  involved,  we  may  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  congestion 
in  the  young  cliild  by  observing  the  anterior  fontanelle.  If  it  be  elevated 
and  tense  in  an  acute  disease,  hypenemia  is  indicated.  Now,  it  is  often 
unusually  prominent  in  fevers  and  inflammations,  especially  in  their  first 
stages,  when  cerebral  symptoms  are  present.  Its  elevation,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  obviously  coincident  with  cerebral  congestion. 

The  acute  inflammations  which  are  most  likely  to  be  attended  by  cere- 
bral congestion  are  those-  of  the  mucous  surfaces  and  pneumonia.  Severe 
coryza,  tracheo-bronchitis,  entero-colitis,  and  colitis,  commencing  suddenly 
with  great  febrile  excitement,  are  frequently  accompanied  in  their  initial 
stage  by  active  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  Cases  like  the  follow- 
ing, which  I  find  in  my  note-book,  are  not  infrequent.  An  infant  four 
months  old  had  been  sick  about  two  days  with  coryza  and  bronchitis,  when 
I  was  called  to  see  it;  the  pulse  numbered  loG;  respiration  64;  nursed, 
and  was  somewhat  restless ;  cough  frequent  and  dry ;  bowels  moderately 
relaxed.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  was  injected,  and  coarse 
mucous  nlles  were  present  in  the  chest.  The  anterior  fontanelle  rose  above 
the  level  of  the  cranium,  and  pulsated  forcibly.  Soon  after  convulsions 
occurred,  which  were  relieved  by  appropriate  measures,  and  on  the  follow- 
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ing  day  tLe  fontanelle  had  subsided.     The  patient  gradually  recovered 
without  any  untoward  symptom. 

Cerebral  congestion  and  convulsions  often  mark  the  initial  stage  of 
active  intestinal  phlegmasijc.  This  is  especially  true  of  dysentery.  The 
little  ]>atient,  perhaps  from  the  very  inception  of  the  colitis,  is  drowsy ;  its 
surface  hot ;  pulse  full  and  rapid.  There  is  sudden  and  momentary  start- 
ing or  twitching  of  the  limbs.  The  anterior  fontanelle,  if  still  open,  is 
elevated,  and  it  is  not  till  the  lapse  of  several  hours  that  the  cause  of  these 
symptoms  is  apparent  from  the  occurrence  of  bloody  stools. 

The  causes  of  ])assive  congestion  of  the  brain  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  active  form.  A  common  cause  is  obstruction  in  a  sinus  or 
vein  by  a  fibrinous  concretion,  or  by  a  tumor  or  abscess  external  to  it. 

I  have  occasionally  met  cases  in  which  this  form  of  cerebral  congestion 
appeared  to  be  phiinly  referable  to  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from 
the  brain  by  the  pressure  of  bronchial  glands,  enlarged  by  hyperphisia  in 
tubercular  disease,  these  b(»dies  diminishing  by  external  pressure  the 
calibre  of  the  venae  innominatae  or  the  descending  vena  cava.  Killiet  and 
Barthez  have  called  attention  to  such  cases  in  the  clinical  history  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  following  case  may  be  cited  as  an  <?xample  ;  it  occurred  in 
the  infant's  service  of  Charity  Hospital,  in  this  city,  in  April,  18G6. 

An  infant,  about  one  year  old,  affected  with  tuberculosis,  both  bronchial 
and  pulmonary,  was  observed,  during  the  ten  days  preceding  its  death,  to 
bore  the  pillow  with  its  head  almost  constantly,  so  as  to  wear  the  hair  from 
the  occiput.  This  movement  of  the  head  was  the  only  prominent  cerebral 
symptom.  Nothing  abnormal  was  noticed  in  the  ap])earance  of  the  eyes, 
nor  was  the  stomach  irritable.  A  spasmodic  cough  and  progressive  emacia- 
tion attracted  attention,  but  these  were  referabh?  to  the  tubercular  disease. 
At  the  autopsy  we  found  the  cerebral  sinuses,  veins,  and  capillaries  greatly 
congested.  On  tracing  the  veins  which  return  blood  from  the  brain,  an 
inflamed  and  enlarged  bronchial  gland  was  discovered  in  the  angle  fonned 
by  the  convergence  of  the  right  and  left  vena?  innominata\  This  gland, 
which  contained  but  a  single  point  of  cheesy  degenerntion,  had  attained 
such  a  volume  by  proliferation  of  its  cells  that  it  pressed  upon  both  ves- 
sels, so  that  it  had  obviously  retarded  the  circulation  in  each,  and  given 
rise  to  cerebral  congestion. 

Passive  congestion  often  occurs  in  the  infant  at  birth,  either  from  tedi- 
ousness  of  the  labor  or  dehiy  in  the  expulsion  of  the  body  after  the  birth 
of  the  head.  If  it  is  sim))le  congestion,  and  not  congestion  with  hemor- 
rhage, it  soon  passes  off.  Passive  congestion  of  the  brain  also  occurs  in 
severe  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough,  in  which  return  of  blood  from  this 
orgjin  is  temporarily  retarded.  All  arc  familiar  with  the  congestion  which 
occurs  in  parts  external  to  the  cranium,  from  the  severity  of  the  cough  ; 
producing  e|)istaxis,  extniviisations  under  the  conjunctiva,  etc.  The  extra- 
cranial obviously  indicates  the  presence  and  degree  of  cerebral  congestion. 
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Those  who  practise  in  malarious  regions  sometimes  meet  cases  of  dan- 
gerous passive  congestion  of  the  brain,  the  result  of  malaria,  occurring 
especially  in  the  cold  state  of  intermittent  fever.  In  these  cases  tlie  sur- 
face is  pallid,  its  temperature  reduced,  and  the  pulse  feeble.  The  blood, 
leaving  the  peripheral  vessels,  collects  in  undue  quantity  in  the  internal 
organs,  producing  congestion  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera.  In  the  child  with  malarial  disease,  in  whom  there  is 
less  vigor  of  constitution  than  in  the  adult,  death  not  infrecpiently  occurs 
in  this  passive  congestion.  Two  such  eases  have  occurred  in  my  practice, 
although  in  this  latitude  the  malarial  maladies  are  mild  in  comparison 
with  the  type  which  they' present  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Symptoms — The  symptoms  of  active  congestion  of  the  brain  are  stupor, 
great  heat  of  head,  throbbing  of  carotids,  restlessness  when  aroused,  twitch- 
ing of  the  limbs,  and  perhaps  convulsions.  There  is  also  sometimes  in- 
tolerance of  light,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle,  if  open,  pulsates  strongly. 
In  PASSIVE  congestion  many  of  the  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  the  active 
form.  Stupor,  twitching  of  the  limbs,  and  fretfulness  or  irritability  when 
the  patient  is  disturbed,  are  common,  ordinarily  without  increase  of  tem- 
perature ;  the  surface  may,  indee«l,  be  cool,  and  the  face  is  not  flushed  nor 
the  eyes  injected.  The  strong  pulsation  and  elevation  of  the  anterior  fon- 
tanelle, so  conspicuous  in  active  congestion,  are — the  former  always,  the 
latter  often — lacking.     In  both  forms  there  is  tendency  to  constipation. 

In  many  coses  the  sym])toms  of  congestion  of  the  brain  are  associated 
with  others  which  proceed  directly  from  the  cause  of  the  congestion,  but  it 
is  not  difRcult,  unless  in  exceptional  instances,  to  determine  which  are  due 
to  the  congestion,  and  which  to  the  antecedent  and  coexisting  pathological 
state. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  active  congestion  there  is  an  excess  of 
arterial  blood  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  The  arteries,  to  their 
minutest  branches,  are  seen  to  be  full,  presenting  the  bright  hue  of  oxy- 
genated blood.  In  passive  congestion  the  sinuses  and  veins  are  distended. 
The  pia  mater,  choroid  plexus,  iind  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  have  a  darker 
appcMirance  than  in  active  congestion.  In  both  forms  of  congestion,  if  they 
continue  for  a  little  time,  other  anatomical  changes  occur.  If  there  is 
great  distension  of  the  capillaries,  these  vessels  are  apt  to  give  way,  and 
we  find  here  and  there  little  patches  of  extra vasated  blood.  In  other  cases 
the  over-distension  is  relieved  by  the  transudation  of  the  serous  portion  of 
the  blood  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels.  The  cephalo-nichidian  fluid  is 
then  found  in  excess  external  to  the  brain  and  in  the  ventricles. 

Prognosis. — The  duration  and  the  result  of  congestion  of  the  brain  de- 
pend,  in  great  measure,  on  the  nature  of  the  cause.  If  the  cause  is  trivial, 
as  mental  excitement,  fatigue,  exposure  to  heat,  there  is  usually  prompt 
relief  if  the  condition  of  the  ))atient  is  understood  and  proi)erly  treated. 
If  the  cause  is  general  or  constitutional,  as  one  of  the  essential  fevers  or 
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hooping-cough,  or  if  it  is  local,  but  its  seat  external  to  the  cranium,  tlie 
prognosis,  so  far  as  the  congestion  is  concenied,  is  not  unfavorable,  if  there 
is  a  timely  and  judicious  use  of  remedies.  The  most  unfavorable  cases  are 
those  in  which  the  cause  is  seated  in  the  encephalon,  and  those  in  which 
there  is  some  obstructive  disease  in  the  course  of  the  circulation.  Con- 
gestion occurring  from  a  structural  change  within  the  cranium  is,  from 
the  nature  of  the  cause,  without  remedy,  and  ordinarily  fatal.  Obstruc- 
tive diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  wherever  located,  being  for  the 
most  part  |)ermanent,  give  rise,  as  a  rule,  to  incurable  congestion. 

Congestion  of  the  brain,  if  it  is  not  relieved  in  a  few  hours,  becomes 
less  and  less  amenable  to  treatment.  It  soon  passes  beyond  the  nisources 
of  our  art,  and  ends  in  coma  ;  it  is  seldom  protracted  beyond  a  few  days. 
Extravasations  of  blood  common  in  active  congestion,  and  serous  effu- 
sion common  in  the  passive  form,  diminish  the  chances  of  a  favorable 
result. 

Treatmkn't. — The  indication  for  treatment  in  active  congestion  is  plain. 
Measures  should  be  employed  which  have  a  derivative  effect  from  the 
brain.  Unless  there  is  an  asthenic  primary  affection,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  congestion  is  developed,  active  purgation  is  required.  A  saline 
purgative  is  ordinarily  preferable.  If  the  stomach  is  irritable,  there  is  no 
better  purgative  than  calomel.  In  all  cases  of  active  congestion,  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open.  It  is  often  better  not  to 
wait  for  the  tardy  action  of  a  cathartic,  but  to  give  at  once  an  enema  of 
soap  and  water  or  salt  and  water.  External  derivative  agents  are  also  in- 
dicated. A  warm  mustard  foot-bath,  sinapisms  to  the  back  of  the  neck  or 
chest,  and  to  the  feet,  and  cold  applications  to  the  head,  are  measures 
which  should  never  be  neglected. 

This  treatment,  if  employed  early,  will  relieve  the  congestion  in  a  large 
proportion  of  C{U«»es  ;  but  if  there  is  no  improvement,  if  the  child  is  robust, 
and  if  the  primary  affection  be  such  as  does  not  contraindicate  loss  of 
blood,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temples  or  some  part  of  the  head. 
If  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours  cerebral  symptoms  continue,  apoplexy  or 
serous  effusion  has  probably  occurred.  Congestion  is  then  no  longer  the 
prominent  lesion,  and  it  is  proper  to  designate  the  disease  by  another 
name. 

The  treatment  appropriate  to  passive  congestion  is  somewhat  different ; 
cold  ai)plications  to  the  head,  and  those  of  a  derivative  nature  to  the  ex- 
tremities, are  useful.  As  this  form  of  the  disease  is  not  primary,  but  is 
dependent  on  some  antecedent  pathological  state,  it  is  evident  that  it  can 
only  be  treated  successfully  by  removing  or  obviating  as  far  as  possible 
the  cause.  But  the  nature  of  the  various  obstructions  to  the  intracranial 
circulation  is  such  that  our  ability  to  accomplish  this  end  is  very  limited. 

If  the  cause  is  constitutional,  or  if  it  be  some  disease  in  the  neck  or 
chest,  it  may  sometimes  be  partially  or  even  wholly  removed,  but  if  seated 
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•within  the  cranium  it  is  beyond  our  control.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  depletion  is  not  required  or  tolerated  in  passive  congestion,  and  stimu- 
lants are  often  needed. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

INTRACRANIAL  HEMORRHAGE  (MENINGEAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

CEREBRAL  HEMORRHAGE). 

Hemorrhage  within  the  cranium  is  not  very  infrequent  in  infancy 
and  childhood ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  encephalon,  whether  the  me- 
ninges or  brain,  in  which  it  does  not  sometimes  occur.  If  the  blood  is 
extravasated  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  between  the  meninges,  the 
disease  is  designated  by  writers  meningeal  apoplexy ;  if  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  cerebral  apoplexy.  Extravasation  may  also  occur  in  one  of 
the  lateral  ventricles.  This  may,  for  convenience,  be  described  as  a  form 
of  meningeal  apoplexy. 

Causes A|)oplexy  is  usually  (there  is  an  exception)  preceded  by  con- 
gestion. If  the  congestion  increases  to  a  certain  degree,  the  distended 
capillaries  give  way  and  extravasation  of  blood  results.  Therefore  the 
causes  of  congestion  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  preceding  article 
are,  in  great  measure,  those  of  ai)oplexy.  Recent  microscopic  examina- 
tions have  demonstrated  that  the  corj)Uscular  elements  of  the  blood  may 
escape  from  capillaries  without  rupture.  While,  therefore,  it  is  probable 
that  intracnmial  hemorrhage  in  early  life  commonly  occurs  from  a  rupture, 
its  occasional  occurrence  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  must  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Intracranial  hemorrhage  is  not  infrecpient  in  the  new-born.  It  results 
in  them  from  tediousness  of  the  birth  and  severity  of  the  labor-pains. 
At  first  there  is  extreme  congestion  of  the  meningeal  and  cerebral  vessels 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  scalp  and  face.  This  congestion,  continu- 
ing, soon  ends  in  extravtisation  of  blood.  In  some  of  these  cases  forceps 
have  been  used  to  effect  the  delivery,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  useof 
instruments  materially  increases  the  congestion  or  the  amount  of  extrava- 
sation. Certainly,  in  a  large  proi)ortion  of  intracranial  as  well  as  supm- 
cranial  hemorrhages  of  the  new-born,  instruments  have  not  been  used. 
An  additional  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  is,  in  some  instances,  the  use  of 
ergot,  which,  by  producing  strong  and  continuous  pains,  interrupts  the 
placental  circulation  and  increases  the  congestion  of  the  foetal  veins  and 
the  capillaries. 
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hooping-cough,  or  if  it  is  local,  but  its  seat  external  to  the  cranium,  tlie 
prognosis,  so  far  as  the  congestion  is  concerned,  is  not  unfavorable,  if  there 
is  a  timely  and  judicious  use  of  remedies.  The  most  unfavorable  cases  are 
those  in  which  the  cause  is  seated  in  the  encephalon,  and  those  in  which 
there  is  some  obstructive  disease  in  the  course  of  the  circulation.  Con- 
gestion occurring  from  a  structural  change  within  the  cranium  is,  from 
the  nature  of  the  cause,  without  remedy,  and  ordinarily  fatal.  Obstruc- 
tive diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  wherever  located,  being  for  the 
most  part  permanent,  give  rise,  as  a  rule,  to  incurable  congestion. 

Congestion  of  the  brain,  if  it  is  not  relieved  in  a  few  hours,  becomes 
less  and  less  amenable  to  treatment.  It  soon  passes  beyond  the  resources 
of  our  art,  and  ends  in  coma  ;  it  is  seldom  protracted  beyond  a  few  days. 
Extravasations  of  blood  common  in  active  congestion,  and  serous  effu- 
sion common  in  the  passive  form,  diminish  the  chances  of  a  favorable 
result. 

Treatment The  indication  for  treatment  in  active  congestion  is  plain. 

Measures  should  be  employed  which  have  a  derivative  effect  from  the 
brain.  Unless  there  is  an  asthenic  primary  afiection,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  congestion  is  developed,  active  purgation  is  required.  A  s^iline 
purgative  is  ordinarily  preferable.  If  the  stomach  is  irritable,  there  is  no 
better  purgative  than  calomel.  In  all  cases  of  active  congestion,  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open.  It  is  often  better  not  to 
wait  for  the  tardy  action  of  a  cathartic,  but  to  give  at  once  an  enema  of 
soap  and  water  or  sail  and  water.  External  derivative  agents  are  also  in- 
dicated. A  warm  mustard  foot-bath,  sinapisms  to  the  back  of  the  neck  or 
chest,  and  to  the  feet,  and  cold  applications  to  the  head,  are  measures 
which  should  never  be  neglected. 

This  treatment,  if  employed  early,  will  relieve  the  congestion  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  ;  but  if  there  is  no  improvement,  if  the  child  is  robust, 
and  if  the  primary  affection  be  such  as  does  not  contraindicate  loss  of 
blood,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  temples  or  some  part  of  the  head. 
If  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours  cerebral  symptoms  continue,  apoplexy  or 
serous  effusion  has  probably  occurred.  Congestion  is  then  no  longer  the 
prominent  lesion,  and  it  is  proper  to  designate  the  disease  by  another 
name. 

The  treatment  appropriate  to  passive  congestion  is  somewhat  different ; 
cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  those  of  a  derivative  nature  to  the  ex- 
tremities, are  useful.  As  this  form  of  the  disease  is  not  primary,  but  is 
dependent  on  some  antecedent  pathological  state,  it  is  evident  that  it  can 
only  be  treated  successfully  by  removing  or  obviating  as  far  as  possible 
the  cause.  But  the  nature  of  the  various  obstructions  to  the  intracranial 
circulation  is  such  that  our  ability  to  accomplish  this  end  is  very  limited. 

If  the  cause  is  constitutional,  or  if  it  be  some  disease  in  the  neck  or 
chest,  it  may  sometimes  be  partially  or  even  wholly  removed,  but  if  seated 
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"within  the  cranium  it  is  beyond  our  control.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  depletion  is  not  required  or  tolerated  in  passive  congestion,  and  stimu- 
lants are  often  needed. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

INTRACRANIAL  HEMORRHAGE  (MENINGEAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

CEREBRAL  HEMORRHAGE). 

Hemorrhage  within  the  cranium  is  not  very  infrequent  in  infancy 
and  childhood ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  encephalon,  whether  the  me- 
ninges or  brain,  in  which  it  does  not  sometimes  occur.  If  the  blood  is 
extravasated  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  between  the  meninges,  the 
disease  is  designated  by  writers  meningeal  apoplexy ;  if  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  cerebral  a|>oplexy.  Extnivasation  may  also  occur  in  one  of 
the  lateral  ventricles.  This  may,  for  convenience,  be  described  as  a  form 
of  meningeal  apoplexy. 

Causes. — Apoplexy  is  usually  (there  is  an  exception)  preceded  by  con- 
gestion. If  the  congestion  increases  to  a  certain  degree,  the  distended 
capillaries  give  way  and  extravasation  of  blood  results.  Therefore  the 
causes  of  congestion  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  preceding  article 
are,  in  great  measure,  tliose  of  apoplexy.  Recent  microscopic  examina- 
tions have  demonstrated  that  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  may 
escape  from  capiHaries  without  rupture.  While,  therefore,  it  is  probable 
that  intracranial  hemorrhage  in  early  life  commonly  occurs  from  a  rupture, 
its  occasional  occurrence  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  must  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Intracranial  liemorrhage  is  not  infrequent  in  the  new-bom.  It  results 
in  them  from  tediousness  of  the  birth  and  severity  of  the  labor-pains. 
At  first  there  is  extreme  congestion  of  the  meningeal  and  cerebral  vessels 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  scalp  and  face.  This  congestion,  continu- 
ing, soon  ends  in  extravasation  of  blood.  In  some  of  these  cases  forceps 
have  been  used  to  effect  the  delivery,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  useof 
instruments  materially  increases  the  congestion  or  the  amount  of  extrava- 
sation. Certainly,  in  a  large  proportion  of  intracranial  as  well  as  supra- 
cranial  hemorrhages  of  the  new-born,  instruments  have  not  been  used. 
An  additional  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  is,  in  some  instances,  the  use  of 
ergot,  which,  by  producing  strong  and  continuous  pains,  interrupts  the 
placental  circulation  and  increases  the  congestion  of  the  foetal  veins  and 
the  capillaries. 
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In  infants  a  few  days  old  intracranial  hemorrhage  maj  result  from 
that  rapid  and  fatal  disease,  tetanus  infantum.  The  hemorrhage  is 
preceded  by  intense  passive  congestion,  which  the  tetanic  rigidity  and 
spasms  produce  by  obstructing  respiration  and  circulation.  Few  cases  of 
tetanus  infantum  occur  witliout  more  or  less  extravation  of  blood,  either 
meningeal  or  cerebral.  Another  cause  of  this  disejise  is  obstruction  in 
the  vessels  wliich  return  the  blood  from  the  brain.  The  various  structural 
changes  wiiicli  produce  this  obstruction,  in  different  cases,  have  been 
sufficiently  described  in  our  remarks  on  cerebral  congestion  and  tlirom- 
bosis. 

The  congestion  which  precedes  hemorrhage,  when  occurring  under  the 
conditions  described  above,  is  passive. 

Among  tlie  causes  which  produce  liemorrhage  through  the  intermediate 
state  of  active  congestion  may  be  mentioned  great  mental  excitement,  of 
which  M,  Legendre  relates  a  case,  lengthened  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays, 
an  example  of  which  Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  seen.  It  is  also  said  that 
compression  of  the  aorta  by  an  enlarged  liver  or  an  abdominal  tumor  has 
sometimes  produced  meningeal  or  cerebral  hemorrhage,  by  causing  an 
increased  afHux  of  blood  to  the  head.  A  very  important  cause  to  which 
I  have  not  alluded,  is  that  general  state  of  the  circulatory  system  which 
is  designated  by  the  term  purpura  hemorrhagica.  This  sometimes  results 
from  the  anti-hygienic  conditions  in  which  the  child  is  placed.  In  other 
instances  it  results  from  some  antecedent  disease,  protracted  and  debili- 
tating, which  has  produced  a  profound  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  blood 
and  the  vessels.  The  capillaries  become  less  firm  and  elastic,  and  easily 
give  way,  so  that  in  such  patients  ecchymotic  points  are  ordinarily  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  system.  The  diseases  which  occasionally  end  in 
this  hemorrhagic  diathesis  are  numerous.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  after 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  smallpox.  It  is  also  an  occasional  sequel  of 
chronic  diarrhoea,  of  intermittent  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  of  rachitis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Ilemorriiage  in  or  upon  the  brain,  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  differs  in  important  particulars  from  that  occur- 
ring in  adult  life.  In  the  adult,  and  more  so  as  life  advances,  the  arteries 
become  less  distensible  and  more  brittle,  so  that  when  hemorrhage  occurs 
it  is  usually  from  one  of  these  vessels.  In  early  life,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  blood  does  not  ordinarily  escape  from  an  artery,  but,  as  has  been 
stated,  from  the  capillaries.  The  extravasation  is  not,  therefore,  so  rapid 
and  violent,  and  is  not  attended  with  such  laceration  and  injury  of  sur- 
rounding parts,  in  infancy  and  childhood,  as  at  a  subsequent  age.  In  the 
adult  the  hemorrhage  commonly  occurs  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
The  flow  of  blood  from  the  ruptured  artery  separates  the  brain-substance, 
producing  a  cavity  in  which  a  clot  forms.  This  constitutes  the  usual  form 
of  apoplexy  in  the  adult.  In  the  first  years  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  the 
extravasation  is  commonly  from  the  meninges,  and  the  symptoms  to  which 
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the  effused  fluid  gives  rise  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  its  mechanical 
effect.  Cases  of  hemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  constitute  a 
small  minority,  unless  during  the  days  immediately  succeeding  birth.  In 
early  life,  therefore,  on  account  of  its  greater  frequency,  meningeal  hemor- 
rhage is  a  disease  of  more  importance  than  cerebral,  and  its  anatomical 
character  should  be  carefully  studied. 

In  meningeal  hemorrhage  the  extravasation  may  be  between  the  cranium 
and  dura  mater,  upon  the  visceral  layer  of  the  arachnoid,  in  the  meshes 
of  the  pia  mater,  or  in  a  lateral  ventricle,  from  rupture  of  the  capillaries 
in  the  choroid  plexus.  Much  the  most  common  seat  is  external  to  the  pia 
mater  in  the  so-called  cavity  of  the  arachnoid ;  the  blood  escaping  in  this 
situation  spreads  uniformly  in  all  directions.  It  soon  separates  in  two 
portions,  the  solid  and  liquid.  The  solid  portion,  or  the  clot,  is  free  or  but 
slightly  attached  to  the  adjacent  membrane.  The  meninges  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  extravasated  blood  preserve  their  normal  appearance,  or  are  but 
slightly  injected  ;  the  clot  gradually  becomes  extended  on  all  sides,  so  as 
to  form  a  lamina  at  the  seat  of  the  extravasation,  thinner  at  its  circum- 
ference than  centre,  and  at  first  of  a  dark-red  color.  The  color  gradually 
fades,  and  the  lamina,  becoming  smooth  and  polished,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  and  more  attenuated,  finally  resembles  the  arachnoid  in  appearance. 
Its  diameter  varies  in  different  cases  from  a  few  lines  to  two  or  three  or 
more  inches.  M.  Tonnele  relates  two  observations  in  which  the  adven- 
titious membrane  extended  over  the  superior  surface  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  in  one  of  them,  also,  over  the  falx  cerebri. 

The  extravasation  may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  bniin,  but 
its  usual  seat  is  the  vertex.  The  next  most  frequent  locality  is  the  base  of 
the  brain.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  delicate  membnine  into  which 
the  clot  is  gradually  transformed  is  interesting.  It  often  extends  so  as  to 
cover  more  space  than  was  occupied  by  the  extravasated  blood,  and  its 
edges  are  then  scarcely  distinguishable,  in  consequence  of  their  extreme 
tenuity,  and  their  close  resemblance  to  the  arachnoid.  The  attachments  of 
this  membrane,  so  far  as  it  forms  any,  are  usually  to  the  parietal  surface 
of  the  arachnoid.  Sometimes  a  portion  of  the  membrane  is  attached,  while 
the  rest  lies  free,  bathed  on  either  side  by  the  liquid  |)ortion  of  the  blooil 
which  still  remains  from  the  extravasation.  According  to  M.  Legendn*, 
in  the  most  favorable  cases,  the  serum  is  absorbed,  and  the  membrane 
which  has  resulted  from  the  clot,  and  which  I  have  described,  becomes  in- 
timately adherent  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  It  forms  an 
integral  part  of  this  membrane,  and  there  only  remain  a  little  thickening 
and  increased  opacity,  indicating  the  seat  of  the  extnivasation.  The  health 
is  fully  re-established. 

But  the  result  in  other  cases  is  as  follows  :  The  serum  is  not  absorbed, 
and  the  newly  formed  membrane,  uniting  at  points  with  the  inner  surfiice 
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of  the  dura  mater,  or  its  arachnoi.dal  covering,  incloses  the  fluid  so  as  to 
produce  a  circumscribed  hydrocephalus. 

Sometimes  there  is  only  one  cyst ;  in  other  instances  the  membrane, 
especially  if  large,  unites  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  more  cysts  than 
one.  The  size  of  the  cyst  varies,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fluid,  which 
may  be  only  a  few  drachms  or  several  ounces.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  report 
a  case  in  which  there  was  a  pint  of  fluid  lying  over  each  hemisphere,  there 
being  two  cysts.  If  the  cranial  bones  are  not  united,  so  that  tliey  yield  to 
the  pressure,  the  size  of  the  cranium  is  increased,  and  if  the  extravasation 
is  confined  to  one  side,  an  inequality  results,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  head 
is  destroyed.  The  fluid  which  causes  the  enlargement  of  the  head  in  such 
cases,  is  in  part  the  serum  of  the  extravasated  blood,  and  in  part  a  subse- 
quent secretion. 

Various  writers  relate  cases  of  ventricular  hemorrhage.  Valleix  met  it 
in  an  infant  that  died  at  the  age  of  two  days.  In  the  Kdin,  Jour,  of  Med, 
and  Surg.,  October,  1831,  an  interesting  case  is  related.  A  boy,  nine 
years  old,  died  of  hemorrhage  in  both  ventricles,  and  also  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  and  in  the  spinal  canal.  In  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital 
of  this  city,  the  post-mortem  examination  was  made  of  an  infant  who  died 
at  the  age  of  one  month.  In  the  i)osterior  cornu  of  the  left  lateral  ventri- 
cle were  two  clots,  elongated  and  black,  one  larger  than  the  other.  In  the 
corresponding  cornu,  on  the  opposite  side,  was  a  smaller  clot.  A  similar 
post-mortem  appearance  was  observed  at  the  autopsy  of  a  young  infant  in 
the  infant  service  of  Charity  Hospital.  A  dark  crescentic  clot  lay  in  each 
jiosterior  cornu.  The  clot,  if  remaining  a  long  time,  undergoes  degenera- 
tion. In  the  case  of  an  adult,  in  which  a  year  had  elapsed  after  the 
extravasation,  I  found  it  to  contain  crystals  of  cholesterin  and  carbonate 
of  lime. 

Cerebral  itemorruage,  or  hemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
may  occur  at  any  time  in  infancy  and  childhood.  The  blood  is  sometimes 
extravasated  in  points,  here  and  there,  over  the  entire  organ,  or  a  part  of 
the  organ  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  extravasated  in  one  or  perhaps  two  cavities, 
as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  apoplexy  in  the  adult.  In  the  first  form  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  that  in  which  the  blood  escapes  from  numerous 
points  through  the  brain,  there  is  evidently  little  laceration  or  injury  of 
the  organ.  The  brain-substance  surrounding  the  hemorrhagic  points  some- 
times preserves  the  usual  appearance.  It  is  white  and  fiirm.  In  other 
cases  it  presents  a  reddish  or  yellowish  appearance,  and  is  softened  to  the 
depth  of  a  line  or  two.  If  the  hemorrhage  occur  in  a  cavity,  as  in  apo- 
plexy of  adults,  the  nerve-fibres  are  evidently  torn  and  separated,  and  there 
is  more  or  less  compression  of  the  surrounding  brain-substance.  Unless 
the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  the  cavity  contains  a  dark  and  soft  clot 
bathed  with  serum,  which  has  a  reddish  or  a  yellowish-red  appearance. 
The  brain  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cavity  is  sometimes  softened. 
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Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  they  have  seen  eight  cases  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage of  the  capillary  form ;  ten  cases  in  which  the  hemorrhage  was  in 
cavities  ;  and  in  two  of  the  eighteen  both  forms  were  present.  In  f\\e  of 
those  in  which  the  form  was  capillary  the  disease  was  limited  to  portions 
of  the  brain^  while  in  the  remaining  three  the  hemorrhagic  points  were 
found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  brain. 

A|X)plectic  cavities  are  seldom  seen  in  the  cerebellum,  and,  whether  the 
hemorrhage  be  capillary  or  in  a  cavity,  there  is,  in  most  cases,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  more  or  less  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

The  proportion  of  cases  of  cerebral  to  other  forms  of  hemorrhage  is 
believed  by  some  to  be  greater  in  the  new-born  than  at  any  other  period 
of  life.  Valleix  relates  four  cases  of  intracranial  hemorrhage  occurring  at 
this  age,  two  of  which  were  cerebral,  one  ventricular,  and  in  the  other  tlie 
extravasation  was  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  Mignot  has  published 
eight  cases  occurring  in  the  new-bom,  in  two  of  which  the  hemorrhage 
was  in  cavities  in  the  cerebrum ;  in  three,  in  the  lateral  ventricles ;  and  in 
three,  external  to  the  brain.  If  the  same  proportion  be  observed  in  other 
statistics,  one  in  three  of  the  cases  of  intracranial  hemorrhage  occurring  in 
the  new-bom  is  cerebral. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  intracranial  hemorrhage  are  not  uni- 
form ;  they  vary  according  to  the  seat  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  effused 
blood.  In  some  cases  the  extravasation  occurs  without  such  symptoms  as 
would  direct  attention  to  the  brain.  When  the  hemorrhage  occurs  at  the 
time  of  birth,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  and  long-continued  labor-pains, 
the  infant  is  often  born  apparently  dead.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  hemor- 
rhage, partly  to  the  great  congestion  of  the  brain  which  precedes  and 
accompanies  the  hemorrhage,  liesuscitation  is  gradual  and  difficult.  The 
infant's  features  are  livid,  and  perhaps  swollen  ;  its  respiration  is  gasping, 
and  both  pulse  and  respiration  are  slow.  Its  cry  is  feeble,  with  but  slight 
movement  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  the  lungs  are  but  partially  inflated ; 
the  eyelids  are  closed,  and  the  limbs  almost  motionless.  By  artificial 
respiration  and  by  friction,  the  pulse  and  breathing  maybe  rendered  more 
frequent,  but  the  latter  remains  irregular  and  gasping.  Finally,  the  limbs 
grow  cold,  the  surface,  from  a  state  of  lividity,  becomes  pallid,  and  death 
occurs  in  profound  coma.  M.  Cruveilhier  made  many  observations  at  the 
**  Maternity"  in  reference  to  the  death  of  new-born  infants,  and  he  believes 
that  one-third  of  those  who  die  in  birth,  at  the  full  period,  die  of  apoplexy. 
I  have  made  post-mortem  examinations  in  a  few  cases,  when  death  had 
occurred  from  this  cause,  and  in  all  the  hemorrhage  was  meningeal.  One 
of  the^»e  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  December,  18G4.  The  birth  was  delayed 
by  unusual  projection  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  so  that  finally 
the  application  of  forceps  was  necessary.  The  infant  was  apparently  still- 
bom,  but  by  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  physician  who  assisted  it 
was  resuscitated  so  as  to  live  several  hours,  though  with  constant  embar- 
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issmcnt  of  respiration  and  with  lividity.     At  the  autopsy  a  large  ex- 
ravasation  of  blood  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  over  a  con- 
.iderable  part  of  tlie  convexity  of  the  brain,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain 
was  deeply  congested. 

Ai)oplexy  in  the  new-born  does  not  always  terminate  fatally,  or,  when 
fatal,  in  the  sudden  manner  which  I  have  described.  Valleix  relates  the 
case  of  an  infant  who  died  of  pneumonia  at  the  age  of  three  and  a  half 
months.  Its  birth  had  been  protracted  and  difficult,  but  was  completed 
without  the  use  of  instruments.  It  had  had  during  its  entire  life  paralysis 
of  the  right  side.  At  the  autopsy  a  clot  was  found  near  the  base  of  the 
right  thalamus  opticus,  evidently  existing  from  birth.  Around  the  clot 
the  brain  was  softened  to  the  depth  of  some  lines,  and  was  of  a  bluish-red 
color.  A  very  similar  case  is  related  by  M.  Vernois.  An  infant  lived 
forty-nine  days  with  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  and  died  of  pneumonia.  At 
the  autopsy  a  hemorrhagic  excavation  in  the  process  of  cicatrization  was 
found  behind  the  right  corpus  striatum  and  the  thalamus  opticus. 

Intracranial  hemorrhage  occurring  from  accidents  of  birth  is  generally 
attended  by  marked  symptoms,  such  as  have  been  described.  But  when 
it  occurs  subsequently  to  birth,  whether  in  infancy  or  childhood,  the  symp- 
toms vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  are  generally  obscure.  1  will 
briefly  state  the  symptoms  which  have  been  observed  in  both  the  cerebral 
and  meningeal  forms  of  this  disease.  First,  the  cerebral.  S^dillot  relates 
the  case  of  a  child  seven  and  a  half  years  old,  whose  bare  head  had  been 
exposed  several  hours  to  the  sun's  rays.  Suddenly,  after  a  paroxysm  of 
anger,  it  was  seized  with  great  pain,  corresponding  with  the  posterior  and 
inferior  fossa?  of  the  cninium.  It  uttered  piercing  cries,  and  died  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  A  clot  was  found  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum. 
Richard  Quinn  (Rilliet  and  Barthez)  gives  the  history  of  a  boy  nine  years 
old,  who  in  playing  with  a  hoop  suddenly  stopped,  carried  his  hands  to 
his  head,  and  fell  backwards  unconscious.  Three  or  four  hours  after- 
wards, when  examined,  he  was  found  pale,  surface  cool,  respiration  slow 
and  at  times  stertorous,  pulse  50  to  60  per  minute ;  the  left  arm  was  flexed, 
the  left  leg  paralyzed ;  the  right  leg  and  arm  convulsed ;  right  pupil 
strongly  dilated,  the  left  contracted.  He  died  seven  hours  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  and  a  large  clot  was  found  in  the  centrum  ovale 
on  the  right  side. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  relate  the  following  case  from  Campbell.  A  boy 
with  good  previous  health  was  suddenly  seized  about  7  A.  M.  with  repeated 
vomiting,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  with  violent  convulsions  ;  he  rolled  his 
eyes  and  uttered  inarticulate  cries ;  pulse  frequent  and  hard  ;  pupils  con- 
tracted ;  trunk  and  lower  extremities  cool.  In  the  afternoon  he  presented 
symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain,  such  as  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
frequent  and  feeble  pulse.  Death  occurred  in  the  evening,  and  a  hemor- 
rhagic cavity  was  found  occupying  the  right  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 
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Guibert  relates  a  case  of  extravasation  in  the  superior  part  of  the  right 
hemispheres  of  the  brain  in  a  boy  fourteen  years  ohl.  The  principal  symp- 
toms were  feebleness  of  the  limbs,  inability  to  walk,  cephalalgia,  involun- 
tary evacuations,  fever,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  rigors  severe  and  prolonged, 
lividity,  loss  of  intellectual  faculties,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  insensibility, 
to  light,  stertorous  respiration.     Death  occurred  in  about  an  hour. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  narrate  the  history  of  a  girl  two  years  old,  who, 
afler  an  attack  of  measles,  was  taken  with  convulsions  accompanied  with 
fever  and  prostration.  The  convulsive  movements  affected  es|)ecially  the 
eyes  and  upper  extremities ;  the  right  leg  was  immovable  ;  the  left  pupil 
dilated.  These  symptoms  resulted  from  hemorrhage  in  the  corpus  striatum 
and  opticus  thalamus.  The  same  authors  rehite  also  the  case  of  a  girl, 
seven  years  old,  who  died  with  a  large  a{>op1ectio  cavity  in  the  left  thalamus 
opticus.  The  symptoms  were  headache,  convulsive  movements,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, delirium,  vomiting  and  constipation,  convergent  strabismus. 
These  symptoms  nearly  disappeared,  but  in  a  few  days  the  headache  re- 
turned, with  strabismus  and  a  slight  drawing  of  the  face  towards  the  left ; 
on  the  twenty-seventli  day  there  were  some  convulsive  movements  of  the 
right  eye,  with  paralysis  of  the  arm.  Finally  contractions  of  the  arms 
occurred,  with  acceleration  of  pulse,  irregular  breathing,  dilated  pupils, 
paralysis,  and  retraction  of  the  head,  followed  by  death  on  the  forty-eighth 
day. 

These  cases,  and  those  from  Valleix  and  Vemois,  which  have  been  re- 
lated in  our  remarks  on  hemorrhage  of  the  new -bom,  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  character  of  the  symptoms  in  that  form  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  in 
which  the  extra vasated  blood  forms  a  cavity  in  the  interior  of  the  brain. 

If  the  amount  of  extravasation  is  large,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain 
is  much  lacerated  and  compressed,  death  may  occur  almost  immediately, 
and,  therefore,  without  symptoms,  or  before  it  is  |K)ssible  to  determine 
whether  or  not  symptoms  are  present.  If  the  disease  is  not  so  speedily 
fatal,  the  symptoms,  as  appears  from  the  above  cases,  are  headache,  con- 
fusion of  thought,  or  even  insensibility,  cries,  sometimes  piercing,  cold  ex- 
tremities, pallor,  slow  and  perhaps  stertorous  respiration,  convulsive  move- 
ments followed  by  paralysis,  or  convulsions  affecting  one  or  more  limbs, 
with  paralysis  of  others,  pupils  contracted  or  dilated,  sometimes  one  con- 
tracted and  the  other  dilated,  strabismus,  rolling  of  cytis^  vomiting. 

These  symptoms  have  all  been  observed  in  different  cases,  but  they  are 
not  all  present  in  any  one  case.  Those  which  are  generally  present,  and 
on  which  we  mainly  rely  for  diagnosis,  are  headache,  convulsive  move- 
ments, paralysis,  confusion  of  thought,  irregularity  in  the  pupils,  and 
strabismus. 

In  the  CAPILLARY  form  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  there  is  usually  some 
complication,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  symptoms  are  due 
to  the  hemorrhage,  and  how  far  to  the  coexisting  pathological  state. 
24 
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There  are,  indeed,  but  few  published  observations  of  capillary  hemor- 
rhage in  the  substance  of  the  brain  uncomplicated  with  meningeal  hemor- 
rhage, hemorrhage  into  a  ventricle,  or  some  other  and  distinct  disease,  but 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  symptoms  referable  to  this  form 
of  ex tn\ vacation,  they  are  as  follows  :    The  child  is  drowsy;  fi-etfiil  when 
disturbed ;  it  jierhaps  moans.     There  arc  sometimes  slight  convulsive  move- 
ments and  partial  paralysis.     If  there  is  considerable  extravasation,  the 
respiration  is  irregular  and  sighing.     Death  occurs  in  coma,  occasionally 
preceded  by  convulsions.     Taupin  relates  the  case  of  a  child  nine  years 
old,  who  died  with  this  form  of  hemorrhage,  accompanicnl  by  softening 
of  the  brain.     The  disease  began  at  night,  with  delirium,  agitation,  and 
piercing  cries.     In  tlu^  morning  the  {Mitient  lay  in  bed,  drowsy,  not  com- 
plaining of  pain,  and  not  replying  to  (juestions ;    pupils  dilated,  and   in- 
sensible to  light ;  left  ey(;  half  open   during  sleep,  and  its  axis  changed  ; 
eyebrows  contracted  ;    frnje  pale ;    mouth  open  ;   had  no  convulsions,  but 
tninsient  stiffening  of  the  limbs,  during  which   the   thumbs   were  firmly 
compressed  by  the  fingers;  senses  unimpaired,  but  the  face  drawn  to  the 
right ;  deglutition  diiHcult ;  pulse  small,  irregular,  and  feeble  ;  respiration 
32,  sighing.     In  the  evening  he  had  rigidity  ot^  the  limbs  and  back,  and, 
finally,  was  taken  with  general  convulsions,  in  which   he  died  at  eleven 
o'clock.     The  hemorrhagic  points  in  this  cjise  were  numerous.     A  boy 
Hvii  years  old,  whose  case  is  described  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  died  of  this 
disease,  pneumonia,  and  white  softening  of  the  intestine.     During  the  last 
fi\e  days  there  were  cerebral  symptoms,  the  chief  of  which  were  drowsi- 
ness, fretfulness  when   disturbed,  and  mosining  without  apj»arent  cause. 
Another  child,  whose  case  is  described  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  died  at  the 
age   of  four  years,  with  cerebral  capillary  hemorrhage,  accompanied  by 
yellow  soft(fning.     Six  months  before  death  he  had  general  convulsions, 
followed  by  spjvsmodic  movements  of  the  left  side.     These  subsided,  but 
the  left  side  remained  feeble. 

In  Meningeal  hemorrhage  there  are  often  convulsions,  general  or 
partial,  in  some  patients  tonic,  in  others  clonic.  When  partial,  the  con- 
vulsive movements  may  only  occur  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  eyes. 
With  the  spasmodic  muscular  action  is  a  degree  of  drowsiness  and  irrita- 
bility. Paralysis,  so  common  in  the  apoplexy  of  the  adult,  and  not  in- 
frecjucnt,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  cerebral  form  of  early  life,  is  sometimes, 
but  not  ordinaril} ,  present  in  meningeal  hemorrhage.  Instead  of  paraly- 
sis, there  are  vomiting,  some  febrile  action,  thirst,  and  loss  of  ap|)etite. 
The  symptoms  are  different,  however,  according  to  the  exact  seat  of  the 
hemorrhagic  extravassition,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease.  If  the  ex- 
travasation end  in  the  formation  of  a  cyst,  the  symptoms  are  those  of 
hydrocephalus.  The  following  condensed  history  of  cases  which  I  have 
selected  as  typical,  will  give  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  history  and  course  of 
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th«  various  forms  of  meningeal  liemorrliage  than  can  be  imparted  by  a 
narration  of  symptoms  : — 

M.  Tonnelc  relates  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  taken  with  faintnessand 
convulsive  movements.  On  the  following  day  the  trunk  and  inferior  ex- 
trem it ie.s  became  rigid;  deglutition  was  painful;  the  pupils  were  largely 
dihited,  immovable;  face  pale;  pulse  feeble  and  intermittent.  Death 
o<!Curred  the  siime  day.  The  dura  mater  wjis  distcMided.  A  layer  of 
coagulated  blood,  of  great  thickness,  extended  over  the  convexity  of  e^ich 
liemisphere.  The  veins  ramifying  in  the  superior  part  of  (;ach  hemisphere 
were  distended  with  coagulated  blood.  The  hemorrhage  was  in  the 
meshes  of  the  i)ia  mater.  Drs.  Lombard  and  Panchard,  of  Geneva, 
I'elate  a  somewhat  similar  case.  A  child,  thirteen  months  old,  was  con- 
valescing from  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  and  intestinal  mucous  sur- 
faces, when  it  was  seized  with  general  convulsions;  the  mouth  and  eyes 
were  ojien,  and  the  eyes  directed  upwards;  pupils  contracted  ;  pulse  fi-e- 
quent  and  irivgular.  Th(»  convulsions' abated  somewhat4  but  sof)n  reap- 
|)eared  with  violence?.  The  patient  Ix^came  insensible,  and  died  nineteen 
liours  after  the  commencement  of  cerebral  symptoms.  The  extravasated 
blooil  covered  the  up|M?r  surface  of  both  hemispheres.  From  the  above 
cases  we  see  the  symptoms  and  the  courstj  of  meningeal  hemorrhage,  when 
the  extravasation  is  so  large  that  death  speedily  residts.  In  protracted 
cases  of  meningeal  hemorrhage,  there  is  either  a  gradual  disappearance  of 
8ympt<»ms  and  return  to  health,  or,  circumscribed  hydrocephalus  occurring, 
the  symptoms  of  that  disease  arise. 

DiA<;\osis It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  diag- 
nosis of  intracranial  hemorrhiige  is  attended  with  unusual  difficulty,  since 
the  symptoms  of  this  disease  occur  also  in  oth(*r  and  distinct  pathological 
states.  The  history  of  the  case,  and  especially  the  character  of  the  cause, 
if  ascertained,  will  aid  in  diagnosis.  If  there  has  been  an  obvious  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  brain,  or  some  known  obstruction  to  the  return 
of  bliKwl  from  that  organ,  the  persistence  of  cerebral  symptoms  would 
justify  us  in  concluding  that  either  serous  or  sanguineous  effusion  had 
3U|KTvened  on  a  state  of  congestion.  The  points  of  differential  diagnosis 
between  ajK)plexy  and  meningitis  are  the  sudd(»n  and  full  development  of 
symptoms  in  one  cjise,  the  gradual  commencc^ment  and  gradual  in<rn»ase  of 
symptoms  in  the  other ;  differences  also  of  symptoms  in  certain  respects  ; 
for  example,  as  regards  febrile  reaction,  constipation,  etc. 

There  is  one  symptom  in  cerebral  hemorrhage  which  is  of  great  dijig- 
nostic  value,  namely,  paralysis.  Its  ])resence  affords  strong  evidence  that 
there  is  extravasation  of  blood,  and  probably  in  a  cavity  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain.  If  the  extravasation  end  in  the  formation  of  a  cvst,  the 
symptoms  and  appearances  of  hydrocephalus,  which,  after  a  time,  arise, 
throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
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Prognosis. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  of  intracranial 
hemorrhage  occur  and  terminate  favorably  witliout  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease being  suspected.  In  such  cases  the  amount  of  extravasated  blood  is 
small  or  moderate.  In  several  published  cases  in  which  the  accuracy  of 
the  diagnosis  was  shown  by  post-mortem  examinations,  the  patients  were 
convalescing  from  the  hemorrhage  when  they  succumbed  to  intercurrent 
diseases.  If,  however,  the  amount  of  extravasated  blood  is  such  as  to  give 
rise  to  those  symptoms  which  have  been  described,  the  prognosis  is  unfa- 
vorable. Recurring  convulsions,  and  persistent  stupor  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  arouse  the  patient,  are  unfavorable  symptoms.  If  the  convul- 
sions cease,  and  consciousness  return,  even  if  there  is  paralysis,  the  result 
may  be  favorable. 

Treatment. — The  proper  treatment  in  intracranial  hemon'hage  de- 
pends on  the  state  of  the  patient,  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  ex- 
travasation, and  the  degree  of  it,  as  shown  by  the  nature  and  severity  of 
the  symptoms.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  patient  is  robust,  and  is  visited 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  cold  applications  should  be 
made  to  the  head,  mustard  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  perhaps  chest,  and 
derivation  should  be  produced  by  mustard  pediluvia.  In  many  cases, 
especially  in  active  congestion,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  leeches  to  the  tem- 
ples, and  the  bowels  should  be  opened  by  a  stimulating  enema.  In  active 
congestion,  also,  prompt  purgation  by  salines  or  other  cathartics,  is  some- 
times of  great  importance.  The  object  of  such  treatment  is  to  relieve  con- 
gestion of  the  cerebral  and  meningeal  vessels,  and  thereby  prevent  further 
extravasation  of  blood.  If  the  congestion  be  active,  the  pulse  continue 
full  and  frequent,  and  the  face  be  flushed,  it  is  pro|>er  in  many  cases  to 
control  the  action  of  the  heart  by  a  sedative.  For  this  purpose  the  tincture 
of  aconite  root  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  drop  to  a  child  five  years  old, 
repeated  in  three  hours  if  necessary,  or  veratrum  viride  may  be  used.  If 
the  stu(K>r  or  convulsions  continue  after  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the 
patient  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  above  remedies,  more  active  coun- 
ter-irritation is  required.  Cantharidal  collodion  should  be  applied  behind 
each  ear.  If  the  hemorrhage  occur  from  passive  congestion,  or  in  a  ca- 
chectic state  of  system,  active  depressing  remedies  should  not  be  employed. 
External  derivatives  are  of  service,  as  well  as  cool  applications  to  the  head, 
and  we  should  attempt,  so  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  con- 
gestion and  hemorrhage.  If  it  depend  on  a  cachectic  state,  tonic  or  other 
remedies  calculated  to  relieve  this  state  are  indicated.  The  hemorrhage 
from  such  a  cause  is  apt  to  be  in  points  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  in 
moderate  quantity  over  the  surface  of  this  organ,  and  by  a  timely  use  of 
constitutional  remedies  possibly  we  may  prevent  further  extravasation  of 
blood  and  increase  the  chance  of  the  patient's  recovery. 

If  a  cyst  result  from  the  hemorrhagic  effusion,  the  treatment  which  is 
proper  is  that  described  in  the  cliapter  on  Acquired  Hydrocephalus. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

CONGENITAL  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Congenital  hydrocephalus  consists  in  an  excess  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  lying  either  extemid  to  the  brain,  or  more  frequently  in  its  interior. 
It  is  due  to  some  vice  in  the  development  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
or  to  a  i)athological  state  occurring  in  them  during  intra-ut«rine  life.  This 
disease  is  ordinarily  appanmt  from  the  symptoms  and  appearances  at  birth, 
but  not  always.  Occasionally  nothing  unusual  is  observed  in  the  shape  of 
the  head  or  aspect  of  the  infant  till  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks,  when 
the  characteristic  physiognomy  begins  to  appear.  In  these  cases  the  disease 
is  still  congenitiil,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  abnormal 
state  to  which  the  excessive  production  of  fluid  is  due  existed  from  birth. 
In  cases  of  arrested  or  partial  development  of  the  brain,  as,  for  example, 
when  a  considerable  (lortion  of  the  hemispheres  is  absent,  there  is  often  an 
unusually  large  quantity  of  fluid  which  serves  merely  as  a  compensation 
for  the  lack  of  brain.  I  do  not  regard  such  cases  as  examples  of  hydro- 
cephalic disease,  since  the  eflect  of  the  fluid  is  not  injurious,  but  rather 
useful.  I  restrict  the  term  congenital  hyprocephalus  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  brain  is  complete,  or,  if  incomplete,  the  quantity  of  fluid  is 
more  than  suflicient  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Anatomical  Characters According  to  M.  Breschet,  the  fluid  in 

congenital  hydrocephalus  may  be — 1st,  between  the  dum  mater  and  the 
cranium ;  2d,  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  parietal  anichnoid  ;  3d,  in 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid ;  4th,  in  the  ventricles ;  5tli,  between  the 
arachnoid  and  the  brain. 

In  a  large  majority  of  hydrocephalic  patients  the  scat  of  the  effusion  is 
the  ventricles.  As  the  quantity  of  fluid  increases,  the  pressure  from  with- 
in gradually  unfolds  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ducing expansion  of  the  cranial  arch.  When  the  amount  of  fluid  is  con- 
siderable, and  it  becomes  so  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the 
hemispheres  are  spread  out  in  a  thin  lamina  on  either  side,  gradually  de- 
creasing in  thickness  from  the  base  of  the  cranium  to  the  vertex,  where 
the  brain-substance  is  sometimes  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  ])erceptible. 
Complete  absence  of  brain  in  this  situation,  namely,  at  the  vertex,  even 
in  extreme  cases  of  expansion  and  flattening  of  the  hemispheres  from  the 
pressure  of  the  liquid,  is  rare,  though  the  brain-substance  at  this  point  is 
sometimes  almost  as  thin  as  either  of  the  membranes,  so  that  the  wall  of 
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the  snc  1!^  tninsluoonl.  The  nietnbmnes  which  siirroimd  the  bmin  do  not 
usiinlly  undergo  any  ult<>nitioii,  except  such  us  iiriNcs  from  the  ilisleiisiun. 
Tliu  falx  cerebri  Romcliincs  (Iis]L|>|>ear^,  aikI  ttometimes  Ilic  meninges  [ire- 
eeiit  :i  whiter  hue  from  nmcerution  than  in  health.  Tlie  distension  iiliio 
causes  such  an  exjiansion  of  the  |ii]i  mater  that  it  becomes  very  ihin, 
and  in  \Aivces  scarcely  visible,  but  its  presence  in  every  iK>int  can  be 
deiuonstnited. 

The  accomjjanying  woodcut  represents  congenital  liydrocephitlus  as  it 
ordinarily  occurs.  I  saw  this  infant  wlien  it  was  a  few  days  nhl,  and  ex- 
aniincd  it  from  time  to  time  till  its  death.  The  jmivnts  are  healthy  and 
liave  otlier  healthy  children.  Tbin  infant  when  nine  days  old  began  to 
have  clonic  coiivulsions  of  a  mild  form  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  neck, 
and  limbs,  which  recurred  almost  cinlly  till  the  age  of  six  weeks,  and 


Bometimes  every  five  or  ten  minutes.  TVhen  the  convulsions  censed  in 
the  sixth  week,  the  hewl  vfoa  observed  to  enlai'ge,  and  its  exi^essive 
growth  continued  till  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  seven  months 
and  one  week.  While  ihc  volume  of  the  head  progressively  increased, 
the  trunk  and  linibs  emitcialed.  At  death  tlie  occipito-frontnl  circum- 
ference of  the  head  was  nineteen  and  a  liiitf  inches;  the  vertical  from 
auditory  meatus  to  meatus  thirieen  and  a  half  inches. 

The  changes  which  the  cranial  bones  undergo,  both  in  their  chemical 
chanicter  and  in  their  Hha[>e,  in  hydroeephidie  pitieuts,  if  the  amount  of 
fluid  is  considerable,  are  interesting  and  remarkable.  The  baae  of  the 
cranium  undergoes  little  change,  but  those  portions  of  the  frontal,  parietal, 
and  occipital  bones  which  constitute  the  arch  are  expanded  in  all  direc- 
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tions,  while  they  become  much  thinner.  There  is  deficiency  of  lime  in 
their  constitution,  so  that  their  organic  eh*mon't8  are  greatly  in  excess. 
This  renders  them  flexible  and  semi-tninsparent.  Notwithstanding  the 
expansion  of  the  bones,  tliere  are  usually  interspaces  between  them,  of 
greater  or  less  size,  according  to  the  amount  of  fluid. 

The  scalp,  being  stretched  by  the  pressure  underneath,  becomes  tense 
and  thin,  and  is  scantily  covered  with  hair.  Tlie  veins  which  ramify  in  it 
are  unusually  prominent  and  largtj,  and  the  head  is  elastic  on  pressure,  from 
the  amount  of  liquid  beneath.  In  the  common  form  of  congenitiil  hydro- 
cephalus, namely,  that  in  which  the  litpiid  is  in  the  int<*rior  of  the  brain, 
the  sha|>e  of  the  orbital  ])lates  of  the  frontal  Ikuic  is  changed,  so  that  the 
eytdwills  have  a  downward  direction.  This  change  in  the  axis  of  the  eyes 
occurs  at  an  (iarly  j>eriod,  and  it  continues  through  the  entire  disease,  be- 
coming more  and  more  marked  as  the  quantity  of  Ii<]uid  inci*eases.  If  the 
amount  be  large,  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea  is  buried  und(;r  tlie  luuler 
eyelid,  while  the  conjunctiva  is  visible  b(jtween  the  cornea  and  the  up^ier 
eyelid.  The  persistent  downward  direction  of  the  eyes  is  characteristic 
of  this  disease,  and,  in  connection  with  enlargement  of  the  he^id,  is  an 
important  diagnostic  sign. 

If  we  examine  the  interior  of  the  cavitv  after  the  fluid  is  evacuated,  we 
will  find  at  its  base  the  |>arts  which  lie  in  the  floor  of  the  lateral  viMitri- 
cles,  but  changed  in  a[){)eanince  in  cons(»quenc(;  of  pressure.  The  cornua 
are  enlarged,  and  the  thalami  optici  and  corpora  striata  are  flatt(*ned. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  disejise,  when  the  amount  of  fluid  is  small,  there 
is  probably  no  al)sorption  or  destruction  of  parts  in  the  interior  of  the 
brain.  The  various  jwrtions  of  this  organ  retain  nearly  their  normal 
relation  to  each  other.  As  the.  (juantity  of  fluid  increases,  the  foramen 
of  Monro,  which  unites  the  latenil  ventricles,  becomes  enlarged,  the  septum 
lucidum  which  separates  them  disap|>ears,  and  the  two  ventricles  ibrm  a 
common  c^ivity.  In  most  fatal  cases  w<^  find  this  single  large  cavity.  The 
surface  which  surrounds  the  cavity  occiisionally  presents  a  whitish  or  semi- 
opaque  ap{)earance,  which  has  led  to  the  belief,  that  at  a  period  antece- 
dent to  birth  there  was  subacute  inflammation  of  this  surface*,  and  hence 
the  effusion. 

The  bones  of  the  face  are  ordinarily  less  developed  than  in  healthy 
chihlren  of  the  same  age,  so  that  the  disproportion  betwet^i  the  head  and 
fac^  becomes  a  marked  i)eculiarity.  The  shape  of  the  forehead  and  face 
is  nciirly  triangular. 

The  foregoing  remarks  in  reference  to  the  anatomiciil  characters  of  con- 
genital hydrocephalus  refer  in  the  main  to  cases  which  have  continued  for 
a  considerale  time,  so  that  their  charact<»ristic  features  are  well  marked. 
In  very  young  infants,  in  whom  the  disease  is  still  recent,  similar  anatom- 
ical chamcters  are  present,  but  in  less  degree. 

Congenital  hydroceplmlus  is  often  associated  with  other  vices  of  con- 
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formation,  especially  with  spina  bifida.  The  two,  when  coexieting,  ore 
only  piirtt>  of  the  enmn  dieense  ;  the  large  quantitj'  of  cerebro-epinal  fluid 
preventing  lite  spinal  caniil  from  closing  during  fcetul  development. 

The  fluid  in  congenital  hydrocephahia  consisla  largely  of  water,  in  the 
proportion  eren  of  99  parts  in  100.  In  addition  to  this  element,  there  are 
traces  of  albumen,  chloride  of  sodium,  phosjihale  and  carbonate  of  wxla, 
and  osmazome. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  only  one  jrORt-morlem  examination 
in  ft  ca^  of  congenital  hydrocephalus  in  which  the  liquid  was  exterior  to 
the  brain.  This  case  was  under  observation  in  the  children's  service  of 
Charity  Hospital,  in  18fiC.  FuU  notes  and  mea.-'urementa  of  the  head 
were  taken,  which,  unfortunately,  wei 
congenital  syphilis,  and  had  a  pallid, 
and  relative  size  of  the  head  are  seen  in  I 
photograph.  While  the  whole  head  wa 
excess  of  development  in  the  jtart  betwee 
of  the  eyes  was  not  at  all  changed,  and  th 


mislaid  or  lost.  The  infant  had 
trumoua  appearance.  Tlje  shai>e 
the  accompanying  figure,  from  a 
iLs  enlarged,  there  was  a  relative 
en  and  above  the  ears.     The  axis 


e  appear- 
ance corresponded  so  closely  with  descriptions  of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain 
that  this  was  supposed  to  he  the  anatomical  slate.    Antisyphilitic  treatment 
was  employed,  and  the  syphilitic  eruptions  had 
Fio.  20.  nearly  disappeared,  when  diarrh(ca  supervened, 

followed  by  death.  At  the  autopsy  a  quantity 
of  transparent  or  light  straw-colored  liquid, 
estimated  at  six  or  seven  ounces,  was  found 
exterior  to  the  brain,  in  the  great  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid,  lying  mostly  over  the  superior  sur- 
face of  the  organ  There  was  no  excess  of 
liquid  in  the  ^entr]cle4,  and  the  brain,  though 
of  good  size,  was  not  abnormally  lai^,  nor 
did  It  possess  the  firmness  which  is  present  in 
true  hypertrophy. 

AH  cases  of  congenital  hydrocephalus  may 
be  embraced  in  two  groups,  namely,  that  in 
which  the  liquid  is  in  the  interior  of  the  brain,  and  that  in  which  it  lies 
exterior  to  the  organ.  Liquid  primarily  in  the  arachnoidean  cavity  per- 
meates the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  and  lies  in  part  underneath  it,  or  this 
delicate  membrane  may  be  ruptured.  Four  of  the  groups,  therefore, 
described  by  Breschet,  may  pi-oj^rly  be  reduced  to  one,  namely,  those 
groups  in  which  the  liquid  lies  under,  between,  or  external  to  the  men- 
inges. It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  cases  which  led  to  Breschet's 
classification  were  examples  of  acquired  circumscribed  hydrocephalus,  the 
result  of  extravasation  of  blood.  In  this  form  of  hydrocephalus,  as  is 
stated  elsewhere,  an  adventitious  inembrane  forms  external  to  the  liquid, 
becoming  in  time  thin  and  delicate,  and  often  bearing  a  close  resembliince 
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to  the  normal  membrane  (especially  the  arachnoid),  for  which  it  is  some- 
times mistaken. 

Symptoms. — If  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  hydrocephalic  fluid 
prior  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  so  that  the  head  is  abnormally  large,  partu- 
rition is  seriously  interfered  with.  The  scalp  and  mininges  may  become 
ruptured  by  the  severity  of  the  pains  so  that  the  fluid  escapes.  If  this 
does  not  occur,  the  labor  is  often  necessarily  instrumental.  Whether  the 
liquid  is  present  before  birth  or  accumulates  subsequently  to  it,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  an  increase  of  the  quantity,  and  a  corresponding  enlargement 
of  the  head. 

The  digestive  function  in  this  disease  is  at  first  well  performed.  The 
infant  nurses  readily,  and  has  its  evacuations  with  the  regularity  of  other 
childnm.  Not  many  weeks,  however,  elapse,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
before  defective  nutrition  is  apparent. 

While  the  volume  of  the  head  increases,  other  parts  are  imperfectly 
nourished  and  stunted  in  their  growth.  Emaciation  is  common  of  the 
neck,  trunk,  and  limbs,  associated  with  progressive  feebleness.  In  the 
last  stages  of  this  disease  there  is  more  or  less  vomiting  with  constipation. 
If  there  were  previously  the  ability  to  support  the  head,  it  is  now  lost,  and 
the  erect  |>osition  is  no  longer  possible.  In  marked  cases,  when  there  is 
great  disproportion  between  the  head  and  the  rest  of  the  system,  there  is 
frequently  not  even  the  ability  to  rotate  the  head  on  the  pillow.  As  long 
as  the  cranial  bones  yield  readily  to  the  pressure  from  within,  and  there 
is  no  compression  of  the  brain,  the  function  of  this  organ  is  not  seriously 
impaired.  The  child  recognizes  its  mother  or  nurse,  and  it  can  be  amused 
like  other  children,  though  easily  fatigued.  The  state  of  the  senses  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  cases,  and  sometimes  at  different  stages  of  the  same 
case.  The  sight  and  hearing  in  some  are  perfect,  in  others  impaired ; 
while  in  others  still  they  are  good  at  first,  but  gradually  become  obscured 
and  lost.  It  is  said  that  the  sense  of  smell  may  be  perverted  so  that 
agreeable  odors  are  unpleasant,  and  vice  versA.  Many,  reaching  the  age 
at  which  children  begin  to  walk,  cannot  walk,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  with  a 
tottering,  unsteady  gait. 

When  the  liquid  increases  to  that  extent,  and  it  usually  does  sooner  or 
later,  that  the  brain  begins  to  be  compressed,  dangerous  cerebral  symp- 
toms arise.  The  child  becomes  drowsy,  and  takes  less  notice  of  objects. 
Spasmodic  muscular  contractions  and  finally  convulsions  occur.  The  pupils 
act  feebly  or  irregularly  by  light,  or  one  is  more  dilated  than  the  other. 
Strabismus  also  occurs.  As  death  approaches,  the  eclampsia,  partial  or 
general,  becomes  more  frequent,  and  is  succeeded  by  stu[>or  from  which 
the  patient  cannot  be  aroused. 

The  following  case,  which  I  copy  from  my  note-book,  is  an  example  of 
the  common  form  of  congenital  hydrocephalus.  It  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  this  disease,  and  show  the  difficulty  which  we  meet 
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with  in  its  treatment.  Female,  born  November  9th,  1859,  with  the  aid 
of  forceps.  At  birth  tlie  fontanelles  were  unusually  large,  the  cfanial 
bones  separated,  and  tlie  asjiect  in  a  marked  degree  hydrocephalic.  She 
nursed  at  first,  but,  the  mother's  milk  failing,  slie  wjis  afterwards  bottle- 
fed.  At  the  age  of  four  months  her  head,  which  had  increased  faster  tlian 
lier  general  growth,  measured  from  one  auditory  meatus  Ito  the  other,  over 
the  vertex,  seventeen  inches  ;  the  oeci  pi  to-frontal  circumference,  twenty- 
three  inclies.  At  this  time  she  manifested  considerable  intelligence,  l>eing 
able  to  distinguish  her  mother  from  other  |)ersons,  though  the  head  was  so 
large  that  it  was  necessary  to  support  it  constantly  on  a  pillow.  From  the 
age  of  four  to  six  months  the  operation  of  tapping  was  jMirformed  six  times 
with  a  small  hydrocele  trocar,  by  Prof.  StepluMi  Smith,  at  a  \)0\nt  near 
the  coronal  suture,  and  from  one  inch  to  one  incli  and  a  hjdf  from  the 
sagittal.  At  each  operation  an  amount  of  fluid  varying  from  twelve 
ounces  to  one  pint  was  removed,  and  the  head  then  covered  with  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  so  as  to  form  a  comjdete  cap.  It  was  necessary,  liow- 
ever,  within  the  twelve  hours  succeeding  each  o(K!ration,  to  loosen  the 
dressing  on  account  of  either  the  occurrence  of  convulsions  or  symptoms 
premonitory  of  them.  The  head,  within  a  week  subsequently  to  each 
openition,  regained  its  former  size,  and,  as  tliere  was  no  permanent  benefit, 
tliis  treatment  wjis  discontinued.  She  finally  died  of  entero-colitis  at  tlie 
age  of  ten  months  and  five  days.  ^ 

At  the  auto[>sy  the  distance  from  one  auditory  meatus  to  the  other  was 
twenty  and  a  (juarter  inches ;  the  occipito-frontnl  circumference,  twenty- 
six  and  a  quarter  inches.  The  anterior  fontanelle  measured  antero-jws- 
teriorly  four  and  three-tburths  inches;  tmnsversely,  seven  and  three-fourths 
inches.  The  parietal  bones  were  separated  from  each  other  to  the  distiince  of 
two  or  three  inches,  and  they  measured  in  length  nine  and  one-half  inches. 

On  op<}ning  the  cranial  cavity,  seven  pints,  by  measurement,  of  trans- 
parent fluid  escaped,  exposing  a  vast  open  space,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
were  the  parts  which  constitute  the  floor  of  the  ventricles,  somewhat 
changed  in  shape,  and  from  them,  on  eith(»r  side,  the  hemisphere  was 
spread  in  a  lamina,  so  as  to  cover  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranial 
bones.  The  lamina;  near  the  biise  of  the  brain  measured  in  thickness 
from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch,  and  they  gradually  became  thinner  on 
approaching  the  vertex,  at  which  point  the  brain -substance  was  exceed- 
ingly thin,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  demonstrable. 

The  brain  had  its  normal  vascularity  and  consistence,  and  the  cerebel- 
Inm,  medulla  oblongata,  the  base  of  the  bniin,  and  cninial  nerv.es  pre- 
sented their  usual  ai){>earance.  On  folding  the  brain  together,  it  had  the 
tise,  sliapc,  and  as|>ect  of  this  organ  in  its  ordinary  development.  Noth- 
ing unueual  was  observed  in  the  membranes  except  their  great  expansion. 
The  above  case  corresiK)nds  in  its  general  features  with  most  cases  met  in 
pnotice. 
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Diagnosis. — The  ordinary  form  of  congenitul  hydrocephalus,  that  in 
wliich  the  liquid  occupies  the  interior  of  the  brain,  can,  in  most  cases,  be 
readily  diagnosticated.  If  there  is  only  a  moderate  amount  of  liquid,  it 
may  be  confounded  with  hyj)ertrophy  of  the  brain.  In  hydrocephalus 
there  is  commonly  more  rapid  growth  and  greater  expansion  of  the  head ; 
moreover,  the  enlargement  occurs  equally  on  all  sides,  while  in  hyper- 
trophy, though  all  parts  of  the  cranial  vault  are  expanded,  the  enlarge- 
ment is  more  at  the  vertex  than  elsewhere.  The  hydroce{)halic  head 
yields  more  readily  to  pressure  than  the  hypcirtrophied,  and  often  commu- 
nicates a  fluctuating  sensation.  Moreover,  in  the  ordinary  form  of  hydro- 
cephalus, the  change  in  the  axis  of  the  eyes  described  above  is  an  important 
diagnostic  sign.  In  rachitis  the  volume  of  the  head  is  often  considerably 
enlarged,  due  sometimes,  in  part  at  lejist,  to  a  deposit  of  calcsireous  matter 
on  the  exterior  of  the  cranial  bones.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  based 
on  the  sha[>e  of  the  head,  round  in  one,  scpiare  or  with  prominences  in  the 
other,  on  palpation,  <lirection  of  the  eyes,  etc.  The  smaller  the  amount 
of  liquid,  the  greater  the  liability  to  error  of  diagnosis  ;  but  if  the  amount 
is  inconsiderable  and  not  increasing,  little  ti'eatment  is  re<juired,  except 
hygienic  and  tonic,  which  is  also  proper  in  both  hypertrophy  and  rachitis. 
If  the  li(|uid  is  exterior  to  the  brain,  jis  in  the  case  represented  on  page 
37(>,  diagnosis  may  be  difficult,  but  such  cases  are  infrequent. 

Pkogxosis This  is  unfavorable.     The  amount  of  liquid  in  congenital 

hydrocephalus,  as  already  stated,  commonly  increases.  The  most  favorable 
result  is  no  increase,  or  but  slight,  in  the  quantity,  while  the  natural  growth 
of  the  infant  continuejs,  and  thus  the  disproportion  between  the  head  and 
the  rest  of  the  system  gradually  disappears.  This  result  is  exceptional. 
Ordinarily,  wliile  the  quantity  of  fluid  increases,  the  nutrition  of  the  body 
and  limbs  is  more  and  more  deficient.  The  patient,  if  not  cut  of!"  by  some 
intercurrent  disejise,  finally  succumbs  with  cerebral  symptoms  produced 
by  pressure  of  the  fluid.  The  majority  of  those  affcicted  with  congenitjii 
hydrocephalus  die  in  infancy,  but  some  enter  childhood,  and  occasionally 
one  reaches  even  adult  life.  Cases  of  recovery  have  been  reported,  but  if 
they  were  genuine,  the  disease  was  evidently  mild,  and  the  amount  of  liquid 
small  or  moderate. 

Tkkatment. — It  is  a  proper  question,  in  many  cases,  whether  anything 
should  be  done  to  relieve  the  hydrocephalic  infant  besides  attending  to  its 
general  health.  The  anxiety  of  parents,  however  hopeless  the  nature  of 
the  case  if  left  to  itself,  re|M)rted  recoveries,  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
medicines  which  in  many  instances  diminish  the  amount  of  licjuid  in  tho 
internal  cavities,  incline  us  to  the  use  of  therapeutic  measures. 

We  may  attempt  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  fluid  by  the  use  of  dinnjtics. 
Digitalis,  squills,  nitrate  and  acetate  of  potash,  have  been  used.  Probably 
the  most  efficient  diuretic  in  these  cases  is  iodide  of  jwtassium.  This 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  to  two  grains  every  two  hours  to  an  infant  of 
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months.     Constipation,  if  present,  should  be  relieved  by  an  occasional 
gative.     If  it  is  tolerated,  we  may  partially  prevent  the  expansion  of 
i  head  by  a  close-fitting  cap.     For  this  purpose  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
out  one-third  of  an  inch  in  width,  should  be  applied  so  as  to  cover  the 
itire  head.     The  proper  way  of  applying  these  is  as  follows  :  First,  one 
irip  from  each  mastoid  process  to  the  outer  part  of  the  orbit  on  the  oppo- 
site side;  secondly,  from  the  back  of  the  neck,  along  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  to  the  root  of  the  nose ;  thirdly,  over  the  whole  head,  so  that  the 
different  strips  will  cross  each  other  at  the  vertex  ;  and,  lastly,  a  strip  long 
enough  to  pass  three  times  around  the  head  should  be  applied,  passing 
above  the  eyebrows,  the  ears,  and  below  the  occipital  protuberance.     Too 
tight  an  application  should  be  avoided,  as  it  may  give  rise  to  convulsions 
or  other  cerebral  symptoms.     If  the  cap  can  be  tolerated,  and  the  general 
health  is  good,  the  prospect  is  more  favorable ;  but  usually,  from  the  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  fluid,  it  is  necessary  in  a  few  days  to  remove  or 
loosen  the  plasters  in  order  to  prevent  convulsions.     If  this  treatment  is 
not  successful,  we  may  finally  resort  to  tapping.     The  mode  of  performing 
this  operation  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  case  which  I  have  detailed. 
No  appreciable  good  result  has  followed  the  use  of  irritating  or  sorbefa- 
c;ent  applications  to  the  head.    Nutritious  diet  and  attention  to  the  general 
health  are  requisite. 
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Hydrocephalus,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  may  also  occur  in  those  who 
at  birth  are  well  formed  and  free  from  disease.  Pathologists  call  this  ac- 
quired hydrocephalus.  It  is  in  nearly  all  cases  the  result  of  disease,  which 
is  located  sometimes  within  the  cranium,  but  often  in  other  parts  of  the 
system. 

Causes The  diseases  within  the  cranium  which  most  frequently  pro- 
duce serous  effusion  are  the  meningeal  inflammations,  both  simple  and 
tubercular,  tumors  or  other  causes  which  obstruct  the  venous  circulation, 
and  hemorrhagic  effusion  ending  in  the  formation  of  cysts.  Prolonged 
passive  congestion  often  ends  in  transudation  of  serum  through  the  coats 
of  the  capillaries.  Therefore,  all  those  causes  of  congestion,  except  such 
as  have  a  transient  or  momentary  elfect,  may  be  regarded  as  causes  of 
serous  effusion. 

Among  the  diseases  external  to  the  cranium  which  produce  serous  effu- 
sion within  or  upon  the  brain,  may  be  mentioned  retropharyngeal  abscess. 
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tuberculization  or  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  glands,  scarlet  fever, 
and  certain  affections  of  an  exhausting  nature,  especially  protracted  diar- 
rhocal  maladies.  In  at  least  five  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice, 
and  in  which  post-mortem  examinations  were  made,  the  cause  was  en- 
larged tubercular  bronchial  glands,  which,  by  pressure  on  the  venae  in- 
nominatse,  so  retarded  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  brain  as  to  cause  con- 
gestion and  effusion.  The  causative  relation  of  these  glands  to  cerebral  con- 
gestion is  more  fully  described  in  our  remarks  in  reference  to  this  disease. 

Dropsy  of  the  brain  is  common  in  protracted  infantile  diarrhoea,  us  in 
advanced  cases  of  intestinal  ciitarrh  of  the  summer  months  in  the  cities.  It 
is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  passive  congestion  of  the  cerebral  veins 
and  sinuses,  due  in  part  to  feebleness  of  circulation  in  consequence  of  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  patient,  and  in  part  to  the  wasting  of  the  brain, 
which  always  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  passive  congestion,  unless  in  young 
infants,  in  whom  the  cranial  bones  become  depressed  and  override  each 
other.  Dropsy  of  the  brain  resulting  from  scarlet  fever,  and  that  peculiar 
circumscribed  dropsy  which  results  from  hemorrhagic  effusions,  are  de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

A  few  cases  have  been  related  by  different  observers,  Abercrombie 
among  others,  in  which  dro|)8y  of  the  brain  seemed  to  be  essential.  No- 
thing abnormal  was  observed,  with  the  exception  of  serous  effusion.  But 
the  reports  of  such  cases  are,  for  the  most  part,  meagre ;  and,  as  Barrier 
has  well  said,  we  are  not  to  accept  such  cases  as  examples  of  essential 
dropsy  of  the  brain,  unless  the  post-mortem  inspection  is  so  complete  as  to 
render  it  certain  that  tliere  was  no  pathological  state  which  might  cause 
the  dropsy. 

Anatomical  Characters Acquired  hydrocephalus  usually  occurs 

after  the  cranial  bones  are  firmly  united,  and,  therefore,  the  shape  of  the 
head  is  not  materially  altered.  If  it  occur  at  an  early  age,  before  there 
is  firm  union,  there  may  be  exfuinsion  of  the  cranial  arch,  as  we  sometimes 
observe  in  the  circumscribed  hydrocephalus  resulting  from  hemorrhage. 
The  effusion  in  acquired  hydrocephalus  occurs  over  the  surface  of  the 
bniin,  in  the  subarachnoid  space,  or  in  tlie  lateral  ventricles.  In  the 
dropsy  of  protracted  diarrhccal  maladies,  I  have  rarely  failed  to  find  the 
liquid  over  the  whole  superior  surface  of  the  brain  as  well  as  at  its  base. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  in  this  disease  is  not  large.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  it  does  not  exceed  four  ounces,  and  is  often  much  less.  It  is  tnins- 
parent,  or  it  has  a  slightly  yellowisli  tinge.  The  membranes  of  the  brain 
sometimes  present  their  normal  appearance,  but  in  other  cases  they  are 
injected.  The  brain  itself,  in  some  instances,  has  an  injected  appeanuice 
from  passive  congestion  of  the  veins  and  capillaries  ;  but  in  others,  when 
there  has  been  more  or  less  compression  of  the  brain,  there  is  no  more  than 
the  ordinary,  or  even  less  than  the  ordinary  vascularity,  and  the  convolu- 
tions are  somewhat  flattened. 
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Symptoms The  symptoms  of  the  pathological  state,  which  gives  rise 

to  tlie  (lro[)sy,  precede  and  accompany  those  wliich  are  referable  to  the 
dropsy  itself.     The  dropsy  declares  itself  by  symptoms  which  are  alarming  . 
from  the  first. 

In  cliildren  old  enongli  to  speak,  or  manifest  intelligence,  there  may  be 
at  first  complaint  of  headache.  Tlie  cliild  is  irritable,  its  mind  confused 
or  wandering  at  times,  or  there  is  actual  delirium.  After  a  time  drowsi- 
ness occurs.  Tlic  head  seems  too  heavy  for  the  body,  and  is  buried  in  the 
pillow.  In  fatal  cases  the  features  become  pallid,  the  pupils  sluggish,  and 
perception  and  consciousness  are  gradually  lost.  The  child  lies  in  pro- 
found sleep,  wiiich  increases.  There  are  now  often  convulsive  movements 
partial  or  general,  and  these  soon  end  in  coma,  in  which  the  patient  dii^s. 

pKOdNosis. — Acquired  hydrocephalus  commonly  ends  unfavorably. 
The  prognosis  depends  not  only  on  the  (juantity  of  liquid,  but  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  cause.  If  tlie  cause  be  venous  obstruction  within  the  cranium 
or  thorax,  as  we  have  no  means  of  removing  it,  death  is  inevitable.  If  it 
be  an  exhausting  disease,  as  entero-colitis  or  scarlet  fever,  although  the 
case  is  not  absolutely  hopeless,  the  jirospect  is  still  unfavorable.  It  is  only 
favorable  when  the  quantity  of  effused  fluid  is  small,  the  system  not  much 
reduced,  and  the  primary  disease  mild.  When  acquired  hydroceplialus 
arises  from  meningeal  apoplexy,  the  case  is  apt  to  be  chronic.  The  symp- 
toms and  termination  of  this  form  of  the  disease  are  very  similar  to  those 
in  congenital  hydrocephalus. 

Tkkatmext The    treatment    in   acquired  hydrocephalus   must  vary 

somewhat  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  on  which 
it  depends.  I  shall  indicate  the  treatment,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  diseases.  Occasionally  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  such 
that  there  is  little  to  encourage  us  in  the  employment  of  any  remedial 
measures.  In  vigorous  children,  if  acquired  hydrocephalus  occur  in  con- 
nection with  symptoms  which  indicate  too  active  a  circulation,  moderate 
abstraction  of  blood  from  the  temples  at  an  early  period  may  be  useful, 
but  eases  requiring  such  depletory  measures  are  rare.  These  cases  require 
cold  applications  to  the  head ;  the  bowels  should  be  opened,  and  deriva- 
tives should  be  aj)plied  to  the  feet  and  back  of  the  neck. 

W  the  congt^<^tion  be  of  a  [>assive  character,  as  when  the  circulation  is 
obstructed  by  tumors  or  otherwise,  benefit  may  still  be  derived  from  cold 
ajjplications  to  the  head,  and  derivatives  to  other  parts.  In  most  cases  of 
suspected  dropsy  of  the  brain,  unless  the  patient  is  in  such  a  hopeless  state 
that  all  treatment  is  obviously  futile,  vesication  should  be  produced  behind 
the  eai-s.  I  prefer  canthari<lal  collodion  for  this  ])urpo8e.  In  addition  to 
this  treatment,  diuretics  should  be  employed,  unless  there  is  too  great  pros- 
tnition,  or  the  course  of  the  disease  is  so  rapid  that  no  benefit  can  result 
in  convS<»<|uence  of  the  tardy  action  of  these  agents.  The  best  diuretics  are 
the  acetate  of  potash  and  iodide  of  {jotassium. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

MENINGITIS,  SIMPLE  AND  TUBERCULAR. 

The  most  inten»8ting  and  important  disease  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
in  early  life,  is  that  which  is  now  designated  meningitis.  It  is  not  infre- 
quent. Tlie  mortuary  statistics  of  tliis  city  show  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
death  in  from  one  in  twenty-five  to  one  in  fifty  of  the  entire  number  of 
deaths,  the  proportion  varying  somewhat  in  different  years. 

In  17G8,  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  particularly  called  to  this 
disejisc,  by  Dr.  Whytt,  of  Edinburgh.  This  observer,  and  the  pathologists 
succeeding  him,  forming  their  opinion  of  meningitis  from  its  most  promi- 
nent anatomical  character,  namely,  serous  eflfusion,  believed  it  a  dropsy. 
Tliey  accordingly  designated  it  acute  hydrocephalus.  During  the  last 
thirty  years  the  profession  have  come  to  regard  the  disease  as  inflamma- 
tory, and  hence  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known,  and  which  is  believed 
to  express  its  true  pathological  character. 

Sometimes  meningeal  inflammation  in  children  is  idiopathic.  In  other 
instances  it  occurs  in  those  afi*ected  by  tuberculosis,  and  in  many,  if  not  in 
all  such  ])atients,  there  are  tubercles  in  or  under  the  meninges,  which  ex- 
cite the  inflammation  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  lungs  they  cause  pneu- 
monitis or  pleuritis.  Therefore  two  forms  of  meningitis  are  recognized, 
namely,  simple  and  tubercular. 

Prior  to  1 8G8  I  had  preserved  records  of  forty-five  fatal  cases  of  menin- 
gitis, some  occurring  in  my  private  practice,  and  the  remainder  in  insti- 
tutions of  this  city  with  which  I  have  been  connected.  Post-mortem 
examinations  were  made  and  recorded  in  thirteen  of  them.  Twenty-five 
were  under  the  age  of  one  year,  of  which  fifteen  were  apparently  well 
when  the  meningitis  commenced,  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  healthy 
families;  three  were  feeble  and  cachectic,  but  apparently  without  tuber- 
cles ;  and  five  had  miliary  tubercles  in  various  organs,  as  shown  by  post- 
mortem examination.     The  condition  of  the  other  two  was  not  recorded. 

Of  the  twenty  who  were  over  the  age  of  one  year,  the  majority,  namely, 
thirteen,  presented  a  decidedly  cachectic  or  a  strumous  aspect  before  the 
meningitis  occurred,  and  a  considerable  number  had  symptoms  of  pul- 
monary tubercles.  These  statistics,  jus  far  as  they  go,  show  that  simple 
meningitis  predominates  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and  I  may  add 
eighteen  months,  while  over  that  age  the  tubercular  cases  are  in  excess. 

The  belief  has  prevailed  in  the  profession,  that  tubercular  meningitis 
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does  not  occur  in  young  infants.  Tliis  idea  is  therefore  fallacious,  although, 
as  has  been  stated,  meningitis  under  the  age  of  one  year  is  oftener  inde- 
pendent of  tubercles  or  the  tubercular  diathesis  than  associated  with  them. 
Bouchut,  s[)eaking  in  reference  to  tubercular  meningitis,  says:  **  Up  to 
this  period  it  was  not  believed  that  this  disease  existed  in  young  cliildren, 
for  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  works  of  Denis  and  BiUard.  Still  its 
existence  at  this  age  is,  nevertheless,  incontestable.  MM.  dc  Blaclic, 
Guersant,  Billiet  and  Barthez,  and  Barrier  have  observed  sevei*al  ex- 
amples of  it,  and  I  have  collected  six  cases  of  this  disease  in  the  pnictice 
of  M.  Trousseau.  The  youngest  child  was  only  three  months  old,  and  the 
eldest  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  Ins  second  year.  No  statistics  can  be 
based  on  so  small  a  number  of  facts ;  the  only  value  they  have  consists  in 
their  overruling  an  opinion  falsely  accredited  in  medical  science.**  I  have 
witnessed  the  jjost-mortem  of  five  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  occurring 
in  children  under  the  age  of  one  year,  as  is  seen  from  the  above  statistics, 
and  the  age  of  one  of  these  was  only  four  months.  In  two,  perha^is  I 
should  say  three,  of  the  five  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  meninges  was 
not  positively  demonstrated ;  but  in  all  of  the  five  cases  miliary  tubercles 
were  present  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs,  so  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
consider  the  meningeal  inflammation  of  a  tubercular  character. 

In  patients  over  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  although  the  pro|K>rtion  of 
tubercular  to  simple  cases  is  larger  than  under  this  age,  the  excess  is  not 
80  great,  according  to  my  statistics,  as  the  remarks  of  some  observers  would 
lead  us  to  supf>08e.  There  can  be  no  accurate  statistics  of  tubercular 
meningitis  without  careful  post-mortem  examination  of  the  state  of  the 
brain  and  other  organs  in  each  sup^wsed  case,  and  this  examination  some- 
times shows  the  meningitis  to  be  simple,  when  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  had  indicated  its  tubercular  character.  As  an  example,  may  be  men- 
tioned a  case  which  occurred  in  the  children's  service  of  Charity  Hospital, 
in  March,  1868.  The  infant  died  at  the  age  of  twenty  months,  having 
had  a  cough  of  moderate  severity  at  least  three  weeks  before  death,  and 
symptoms  of  meningitis  about  four  days.  It  was  considerably  wasted,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  tuberculosis.  At  the  autopsy,  no  tubercles  were  found 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  parts  of  both  lungs  were  hepatized.  A  fibrinous 
dejiosit,  varying  in  thickness,  was  found  over  the  pons  Varolii,  the  optic 
commissure,  along  the  fissures  of  Sylvius,  over  the  superior  surface  of  the 
anterior  half  and  also  upon  the  su|)erior  lobe  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere. 
As  a  careful  examination  failed  to  discover  any  tubercles,  the  meningitis 
was  considered  simple.  Those  who  make  these  examinations,  failing  to 
find  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs  in  which  they  usually  occur, 
should  examine  the  lymphatic  glands,  for  cheesy  glands  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  the  meninges  while  the  organs  of  the  trunk 
remain  unaffected.  The  presence  of  cheesy  glands  in  the  absence  of  vis- 
ceral tubercles,  and  with  granulations  upon  the  meninges,  small,  covered 
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with  fibrin,  and  of  a  doubtful  character,  goes  far  towards  establishing  the 
tubercular  nature  of  the  meningitis.  Thus  in  one  such  case  which  I  ex- 
amined the  meningitis  seemed  to  be  due  to  cheesy  bronchial  glands,  and  I 
therefore  considered  it  tubercular. 

Age. — The  following  table  gives  the  age  in  meningitis,  simple  and 
tubercular,  in  forty-two  cases  in  my  collection  : — 


Cases.  Age. 

1        ....        2^  weeks.     (Autopsy.) 

2  months. 

From  3  to  12  months. 
**     1  year  to  2  years. 
**     2  years  to  5     " 
Over  5  years. 


2 

20 

10 

5 

4 


42 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  also  published  statistics  of  the  age  in  menin- 
gitis. Their  cases  were  observed  chiefly  in  hospital  practice,  and  the 
result  is  somewhat  different. 

In  thirty-two  cases  of  simple  meningitis  observed  by  these  authors,  eight 
were  under  the  age  of  one  year,  six  from  two  years  to  five,  and  eighteen 
over  the  age  of  five  years.  In  ninety-eight  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis, 
there  were  two  under  the  age  of  one  year,  fifty-one  between  the  ages  of 
one  year  and  l^ve,  thirty-eight  between  the  ages  of  five  years  and  ten,  and 
seven  between  ten  and  fifteen  years. 

Pathological  Anatomy — This  differs  considerably  in  different  cases. 
The  dura  mater  is  usually  unaffected  or  is  affected  secondarily.  In  many 
cases  it  retains  its  normal  appearance,  its  internal  surface  remaining 
smooth  and  polished,  while  in  others  it  is  more  or  less  injected,  and  its 
internal  surface  dim  or  lustreless.  The  free  sui*face  of  the  pia  mater^ 
formerly  designated  the  visceral  arachnoid,  is  in  a  great  part  of  its  extent 
unchanged,  but  is  often  hypera?mic,  or  dry  and  cloudy,  or  opaque,  over 
the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  Exudation  does  not  occur  upon  the  free 
surface  of  the  pia  mater,  however  intense  the  inflammation. 

In  both  simple  and  tubercular  meningitis  the  inflammatory  action  occurs 
in  the  pia  mater.  In  its  meshes,  or  underneath  them,  occur  the  lesions 
which  characterize  the  disease,  and  to  which  other  lesions  are  secondary. 
Tubercular  meningitis  is  most  frequently  basilar,  or  is  basilar  chiefly  and 
primarily,  although  the  inflammation  may  extend  along  the  sides  of  the 
hemispheres.  The  meningitis  is  ordinarily  most  intense  around  the  pons 
Varolii  in  the  subarachnoid  space  and  along  the  fissures  of  Sylvius,  for  the 
tubercular  neoplasm  occurs  chiefly  at  the  base  of  the  brain  along  the  course 
of  the  vessels.  In  simple  meningitis,  the  inflammation  may  also  occur  at 
the  base.  It  may  in  young  infants  be  quite  diffuse,  and  of  little  intensity 
in  any  one  place,  producing,  in  addition  to  hypenemia  of  the  pia  mater, 
slight  cloudiness  and  a  moderate  or  slight  escape  of  leucocytes  from  the 
25 
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blood,  these  (pus  cells)  being  perhaps  visible  only  under  the  microscope. 
In  meningitis,  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  from  an  otitis  media,  the 
inflammation  is  intense,  confined  to  the  portion  of  the  meninges  nearest 
the  ear,  and  is  often  attended  by  inflammation  of  adjoining  brain -substance, 
with  perhaps  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  If  the  cause  is  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays,  the  meningitis  is  apt  to  be  at  the  summit  of  the  brain. 

The  exudation  of  fibrin  is  greatest  along  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and  in 
the  depressions  between  the  convolutions,  and  the  opacity  is  most  marked 
in  these  situations.  Pus,  when  present,  is  often  semi-solid,  from  the 
small  proportion  of  liquor  puris  which  it  contains,  even  in  recent  cases. 
If  the  disease  have  continued  several  days,  the  liquor  puris  may  be  mostly 
absorbed,  and  the  pus-cells  becoming  shrivelled,  irregular,  and  aggregated, 
may  resemble  closely  the  cheesy  transformation  of  tubercle-cells. 

The  fibrinous  exudation  presents  features  of  interest.  It  does  not  usually 
attain  much  thickness,  but  by  its  opacity  it  conceals  from  view  the  brain 
underneath.  If  it  occur  in  the  fissures  of  Sylvius,  the  anterior  and  middle 
lobes  are  united  by  it.  It  is  usually  infiltrated  through  the  substance  of 
the  pia  mater.  Sometimes  little  masses  of  variable  size,  often  not  as  large 
as  a  pin's  head,  appear  at  the  point  of  inflammation.  These  masses  are 
firm,  of  a  whitish  color,  or  a  light  yellow,  and  their  number  varies  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  They  consist  of  a  firm,  homogeneous  substance,  containing 
granular  matter,  and  cells  which  often  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  tuber- 
cle-corpuscles, but  are  distinct.  These  corpuscular  bodies  are  plastic 
nuclei  or  plastic  cells,  often  shrunken.  It  is  seen,  then,  that  there  are 
two  morbid  products  which  may  be  mistaken  for  tubercle. :  one,  pus  which 
has  been  in  great  measure  deprived  of  its  liquid  element,  and  which  may 
resemble  cheesy  tubercular  matter,  the  other,  plastic  neuclei  collected 
in  little  bodies,  so  as  to  resemble  the  ordinary  from  of  crude  tubercle.  I 
once  carried  to  one  of  the  best  microscopists  and  pathologists  of  this  city 
some  of  the  exudation  from  a  case  of  meningitis,  the  cellular  element 
in  which  could  not  readily  be  distinguished  from  shrunken  tubercle-cor- 
puscles. The  exudation  was  from  a  child  two  years  and  eight  months 
old,  with  good  health  previously  to  the  meningitis ;  without  tubercles  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  with  parents  healthy,  and  with  no  predisposition 
to  tubercular  disease.  This  microscopist,  not  knowing  the  history  of  the 
case,  or  character  of  the  family,  and  ignorant,  like  all  of  us  at  that 
time,  of  the  true  tubercle-cell,  pronounced  the  exudation  tubercular  after 
a  careful  examination  with  the  microscope.  Bouchut  says :  ^'  The  whitish 
miliary  granulations  which  are  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  pia  mater 
have  a  certain  consistency  and  tenacity  which  render  them  difficult  to  tear 
with  the  needles  used  for  the  preparation  for  the  microscope.  These  bodies 
are  formed :  1.  Of  fibro-plastic  elements,  whether  nuclei  or  fusiform  fibres ; 
oval-shaped  cells  are  generally  present,  but  not  always.  The  nuclei  are 
oval  or  spherical,  generally  very  small — that  is  to  say,  they  hardly  exceed 
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in  diameter  0.008  mm.  to  0.009  mm.  The  presence  of  these  little  spherical 
nuclei  must  be  insisted  on,  because,  with  a  less  power  than  550  diameters, 
it  would  be  sometimes  impossible  to  establish  the  differences  wliich  sepamte 
them  from  the  elements  of  tubercle  ;  the  fusiform  fibres  are  small  and  rare. 
2.  There  exists  a  considerable  quantity  of  amorphous  homogeneous  mutter, 
in  which  minute  granulations  are  scattered  ;  it  is  very  dense,  and  keeps  the 
other  elements  strongly  united  together,  so  that  it  is  difRcult  to  isolate 
them  completely.  3.  Vessels  are  very  rarely  observed ;  the  fibres  of  cel- 
lular tissue  are  also  rare,  or  altogether  wanting." 

There  being  two  microscopic  elements  which  are  distinct  from  tubercular 
formations,  but  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  them,  namely,  shrivelled  ])U8- 
cells  and  plastic  nuclei,  more  or  less  altered,  it  is  seen,  in  part  at  least, 
why  the  old  writers,  and  some  of  a  more  recent  date,  either  hold  tliat  all 
meningitis  is  tuberoular,  or  that  there  are  comparrtively  few  cases  of  the 
simple  form. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  true  tubercular  meningitis  which, 
even  with  a  pretty  careful  microscopic  examination,  might  be,  and  prob- 
ably often  have  been,  regarded  as  simple.  In  order  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  subject,  I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  certain  facts  already 
stated  in  the  article  on  tuberculosis.  The  views  of  pathologists  in  reference 
to  what  is  the  [irimary  form  of  tubercle,  and  what  is  and  what  is  not  tuber- 
cular matter  have  recently  undergone  a  great  change.  It  is  now  believed 
that  the  tubercle-cell  is  a  round,  pale,  slightly  granular  cell,  identical  in 
appearance  with  the  normal  cell  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  being  in  the 
average  somewhat  smaller  than  the  white  corpuscle  of  the  blood ;  that  it 
is  produced  mainly  from  the  nuclei  of  the  connective  tissue  by  prolifera- 
tion ;  that  it  is  vitalized  like  other  cells,  and,  of  course,  has  functional 
activity  ;  that  the  true,  the  living  cell,  is  found  only  in  the  so-called  gray, 
semi-transi)arent  tubercle.  It  is  furthermore  believed,  that  what  has  hero- 
tofore  been  considered  the  tubercle-cell,  namely,  the  irregular,  sometimes 
angular,  sometimes  oval  cell — without,  indeed,  any  typical  form — may  be 
a  dead,  shrivelled,  and  altered  tubercle-cell,  or  a  dead,  shrivelled,  and 
altered  pus  or  other  cell.  If,  therefore,  such  cells  are  found  in  the  meshes 
of  the  pia  mater,  we  cannot  determine  from  the  microscope  their  true 
character.  We  can  only  form  our  opinion  in  reference  to  their  nature 
from  concomitant  circumstances,  or  from  discovering  in  connection  with 
them  the  true  tubercle-cell.  Those  products  which  have  been  designated 
crude  tubercle  and  tubercular  infiltration,  contain  these  shrivelled  cells, 
or  shrivelled  nuclei ;  and  they  may  have  a  tubercular  origin,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  inflammatory  origin,  without  either  the  tubercular  product 
or  diathesis. 

In  the  tuberculosis  of  young  children  I  have  found,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  post-mortem 
examinations,  miliary  tubercles  disseminated  through  the  lungs,  and  [>er- 
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haps  other  organs,  in  small  masses,  many  of  them  not  larger  than  a  pin's 
head,  and  some  occurring  as  mere  specks  scarcely  visible.  These  minute 
tubercular  formations  have  ordinarily  been  semi-transparent,  and  some- 
times even  tnin8[)arent  like  minute  drops  of  water,  and  containing  the 
'  true  and  unchanged  tubercle-celL  Now  if  in  such  a  case  meningitis 
occur,  we  may  find  the  tubercle-cell  in  or  with  the  fibrin  at  the  base  of 
the  brain.  But  iailure  to  find  it,  even  with  protracted  microscopic  exami- 
nation, does  not  prove  its  absence  from  this  locality,  for  I  consider  it 
almost  impossible  to  discover  in  the  midst  of  the  fibrinous  exudation  such 
minute  points  of  tubercular  matter  as  are  seen  in  the  lungs,  liver,  or  else- 
where. In  view  of  these  facts,  I  know  no  better  rule  for  the  practitioner, 
who  cannot  command  the  time  for  thorough  microscopic  examinations, 
than  to  consider  ivs  tubercular  all  cases  of  meningitis  in  which  tubercles 
or  cheesy  glands  are  observed,  in  whatever  part  of  the  system,  and  con- 
sider as  examples  of  simple  meningitis  all  those  cases  in  which  no  tubercles 
aix^  apparent  in  the  meninges  or  in  any  other  organ  of  the  trunk. 

Tiie  pia  mater  is  often  firmly  adherent  to  the  brain  at  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation, so  that  on  raising  it  a  portion  of  the  brain  may  be  detached  and 
removed  with  it.  The  extent  of  the  inflammation  varies  much  in  different 
cases.  There  may  in  extreme  cases  be  pretty  general  inflammation  of  the 
pia  mater.  In  cases  of  such  extensive  meningitis,  the  symptoms  are  apt 
to  be  severe  and  the  course  of  the  disease  rapid.  Thus,  in  the  month  of 
Ai>ril,  1866,  a  girl  eleven  years  of  age,  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Orphan 
Asylum  of  this  city,  had  complained  occasionally  of  dizziness,  but  was 
otherwise  in  good  health,  cheerful,  and  with  excellent  appetite,  till  Thurs- 
day, when  she  was  afl*ected  with  vertigo,  more  persistent  than  previously, 
and  with  headache.  At  2  P.  M.  on  the  following  day  she  was  seized  with 
general  convulsions,  and  continued  insensible  or  nearly  so,  with  occasional 
convulsive  movements,  till  Monday,  when  she  died  comatose.  The  pia 
mater  at  the  vertex,  sides,  and  base  of  the  brain  had  a  cloudy  appearance, 
and  underneath  it,  in  places,  was  a  thick  creamy  substance  in  small  quan- 
tity, which,  examined  by  the  microscope,  proved  to  be  pus,  the  largest 
amount  being  near  the  jwns  Varolii.  There  was  no  tubercle  under  the 
meninges  or  elsewhere,  and  no  appreciable  fibrinous  exudation.  The  in- 
flammation in  this  case  was  obviously  intense.  The  only  additional  lesions 
noticed  were  moderate  congestion  of  the  brain  and  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

If  the  disease  is  protracted  three  or  four  weeks,  which  is  rare,  or  even 
less  time,  the  exuded  substance  may  undergo  further  changes,  such  as 
occur  in  simple  exudations  in  other  parts  of  the  system.  Thus,  on  the 
dOrh  of  April,  I860,  we  made  the  post-mortem  examination  of  an  infant 
at  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  who  had  symptoms  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease, it  was  stated,  for  several  weeks,  but  the  exact  time  was  not  ascer- 
tained.    Prominent  among  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  cerebro-spinal 
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system  towards  the  close  of  life  were  the  hydrocephalic  cry  and  rigidity 
of  the  neck.  The  appeaimnce  at  the  autopsy  was  remarkable.  The  an- 
terior half  of  the  brain  was  completely  encased  in  a  deposit  which  had 
nearly  the  appearance  of  lard.  It  filled  the  fissures  of  Sylvius,  and  ap- 
peared slightly  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  cerebellum.  Examined  under 
the  microscope,  this  substance  was  found  to  contain  numerous  cells,  among 
which  could  be  distinguished  some  resembling  pus-cells,  but  nearly  all  had 
undergone  more  or  less  fatty  degenenition.  Here  and  there  was  seen  a 
large  cell  containing  numerous  snudl  oil-globules,  the  compound  granular 
cell  of  pathologists. 

The  brain  itself  in  meningitis  is  usually  injected.  On  making  an  in- 
cision through  it,  red  points  are  seen  u)X)n  the  cut  surface,  which  indicate 
the  seat  of  the  congested  vessels.  The  infiammation  rarely  extends  to  the 
walls  of  the  ventricles,  but  the  choroid  plexus  is  injected.  In  exceptional 
instances  pus  or  fibrin  is  found  in  the  latend  ventricles.  In  the  infant, 
two  and  a  half  weeks  old,  whose  ciise  has  already  been  alluded  to,  about 
two  ounces  of  purulent  .fluid  escaped  on  opening  the  left  ventricle.  A 
small  amount  of  liquid  of  a  similar  character  was  contained  in  the  right 
ventricle.  The  distension  of  the  lateral  ventricles  with  serum  is  one  of 
the  common  results  of  meningitis.  This  fluid  is  clear  or  stniw-colored,  or 
it  is  turbid  in  consequence  of  being  mixed  more  or  less  with  the  softened 
brain-substance.  The  quantity  does  not  exceed  two,  three,  or  four  ounces, 
and  is  often  not  more  than  one  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  dis- 
tension of  the  two  ventricles  is  ordinarily  uniform,  as  they  are  united  by 
the  foramen  of  Monro,  but  now  and  then  one  ventricle  is  found  more  dis- 
tended than  the  other.  If  there  is  considerable  efi^usion,  the  brain  is 
com|)ressed  and  the  convolutions  have  a  flattened  appearance,  unless  the 
cranial  bones  are  still  seimrated  so  as  to  yield  to  the  pressure.  If  the 
sutures  and  fontanelles  are  oi)en  the  cranial  arch  is  expanded,  sometimes 
quite  perceptibly  to  the  eye.  From  the  same  cause  the  anterior  fonta- 
nelle,  if  open,  is  elevated.  The  foramen  of  Monro  is  enlarged  according 
to  the  amount  of  effusion,  and  the  portions  of  the  bniin  which  separate 
the  ventricles  are  sometimes  lacenited.  In  many  cases  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance surrounding  the  lateral  ventricles  is  softened.  The  softening  is 
found  in  all  degrees,  from  the  least  appreciable  deviation  from  the  normal 
consistence  to  a  state  of  diflluence  so  that  the  brain  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  cream.  Hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  cause  of 
this  change  in  consistence,  which  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  AVhatever 
the  explanation,  the  fact  is  attested  by  all  observers,  though  there  are  ex- 
ceptional cases.  Thus  Dr.  AVest  has  records  of  the  condition  of  the  brain 
in  fifty-nine  cases,  in  thirty-seven  of  which  there  was  considerable  soften- 
ing, and  in  the  remaining  twenty-two  the  consistence  was  normal. 

Since  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  meningitis  in  children  are  basilar,  and 
portions  of  all  the  cerebral  nerves  lie  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  it  is  easy  to 
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understand  why  the  functions  of  these  nerves  are  so  seriously  impaired  in 
this  disease.  Compression  of  these  nerves,  or  extension  of  inflammation  to 
their  sheaths,  affords  explanation  of  many  of  the  symptoms,  as  the  sighing 
respiration,  abnormalities  of  the  eye,  etc. 

Although  the  above  remarks  relating  to  the  anatomical  characters  of 
meningitis  are  applicable  to  a  large  majority  of  the  cases,  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  sometimes  been  disappointed  at  the  autopsies  of  young  infants 
who  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  simple  meningitis  in  not  finding  more 
lesions.  Moderate  hypera*mia  of  the  pia  mater,  its  slight  opacity  or  cloudi- 
ness at  the  base  of  the  brain  or  elsewhere,  with  the  presence  of  a  few 
wandering  white  corpuscles,  without  any  fibrinous  exudation,  with  no  in- 
crease of  liquid  external  to  the  brain,  but  a  considerable  increase  of  it  in 
the  lateral  ventricles,  and  hypersemia  of  the  choroid  plexus,  with  nearly 
natural  appearance  and  consistence  of  the  brain,  have  in  some  instances 
been  the  only  lesions  when  I  had  expected  to  find  marked  anatomical 
changes. 

1  am  fully  convinced  from  my  own  observations  that,  in  some  instances, 
physicians  who  supposed  that  they  were  treating  tubercular  meningitis, 
and  at  the  autopsies  discovered  within  the  cranium  tubercles,  without  any 
inflammatory  lesion,  but  with  a  larger  increase  of  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid, 
have  been  treating  cases  in  which  in  addition  to  the  meningeal  tubercles, 
which  were  latent,  the  bronchial  glands  were  tubercular  and  cheesy,  so 
that  by  their  increased  size  they  compressed  the  venae  innominato^  within 
the  thorax,  thus  preventing  the  free  flow  of  blood  from  the  brain,  and 
causing,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  cerebral  and  meningeal  congestion, 
with  more  or  less  transudation  of  serum,  but  with  no  meningitis. 

Causes, — The  causes  of  simple  meningitis  are  not  fully  ascertained. 
Active  cerebral  congestion  frequently  occurring,  however  produced,  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  most  common  causes  in  young  infants.  In  at  least 
three  instances  I  have  known  meningitis  occur  in  infants  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eight  months,  after  severe  and  protracted  bronchitis, 
which  had  been  attended  with  the  usual  heat  of  head.  The  disappearance 
of  eruptions  upon  the  scalp,  at  or  immediately  before  the  commencement 
of  the  meningitis,  has  often  been  observed.  I  have  witnessed  it  at  the 
commencement  of  simple  meningitis,  as  well  as  of  meningitis  which,  if  not 
tubercular,  occurred  at  least  in  a  decidedly  scrofulous  state  of  system. 
The  direct  effect  of  the  solar  rays  upon  the  head,  and  the  prolonged  action 
of  a  high  atmospheric  temperature,  even  without  direct  exposure  of  the  head 
to  the  sun,  are  common  causes  during  the  summer  months  in  New  York 
city.  I  once  attended  a  cl.ild  with  this  disease  who  had  been  much  ex- 
posed bareheaded  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  August  and  September, 
and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  hot  weather, 
found  hypencmia,  o|)acity,  and  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  pia  mater  at  the 
summit  of  the  brain,  while  the  base  of  the  brain  seemed  nearly  or  quite 
normal. 
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In  the  Jahrhuck  f.  Kinderkrank  for  October,  1875,  Dr.  Soltmann,  of 
Breslau,  reporte  three  eases,  in  which  intense  cerebral  hypersemia,  and 
probably  meningitis,  occurred  from  solar  heat.  In  all  three  children  the 
attack  was  sudden,  the  febrile  movement  and  heat  of  head  intense,  and  the 
progress  rapid.  The  first  had  convulsions,  the  second  automatic  move- 
ments, and  the  third,  the  oldest,  aged  four  years,  when  able  to  speak, 
complained  of  violent  headache. 

The  statistics  of  New  York  city  show  that  congestive  and  inflamma- 
tory maladies  of  the  brain  and  its  covering  ai'e  more  common  during  July 
and  August,  which  are  the  months  of  maximum  atmospheric  heat,  than 
in  other  months  of  the  year.  For  exam  pie  ,/in  July  and  August,  1875, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  died  of  these  maladies,  or  one  in  every  nine 
and  eight-tenths  who  died  from  local  disease,  while  during  the  entire 
year  only  seven  hundred  and  ten  died  from  the  same,  or  one  in  every 
fifteen  who  perished  from  local  diseases. 

July,  1876,  in  New  Y'ork  city,  was  characterized  by  excessive  and 
long-continued  atmospheric  heat,  the  temperature  in  the  Central  Park 
Observatory  in  the  shade  never  falling  below  61°,  though  never  above 
98°,  and  having  a  mean  of  82.9°.  There  was  also  unusual  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere,  since  during  the  entire  month  prior  to  July  30th,  there 
were  only  fourteen  hours  of  rain,  with  a  rain-fall  of  .77  of  an  inch,' and 
the  average  atmospheric  humidity  was  represented  by  65,  saturation  being 
denoted  by  100.  During  this  month  I  treated  in  my  private  practice  four 
fatal  cases,  all  between  the  ages  of  two  and  seven  years,  which  I  diagnos- 
ticated meningitis,  none  of  them  presenting  any  symptoms  of  otitis  or 
tuberculosis.  It  would  seem  that  the  atmospheric  heat  had  much  to  do 
with  the  development  of  the  disease  in  these  cases.  One  died  in  two 
days,  but  in  the  others  there  was  the  usual  duration. 

A  not  infrequent  cause,  especially  among  the  strumous  families  of  the 
cities,  is  otitis  media,  and  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  tlie  temporal 
bone,  the  infliunmation  extending  to  the  meninges.  Meningeal  tubercles 
as  a  cause  of  meningitis,  have  been  sufficiently  alluded  to. 

Premonitokv  Stage. — Meningitis  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms 
which,  if  rightly  interpreted,  are  of  the  greatest  value.  In  most  cases  of 
both  the  simple  and  tubercular  forms,  which  I  have  seen,  there  was  a  pro- 
dromic  period,  varying  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks.  The  symptoms 
of  this  period  are  obscure,  and  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of  other 
and  distinct  affections. 

The  child  in  whom  meningitis  is  approaching  loses  his  accustomed  viva- 
city and  cheerfulness.  He  has  a  melancholy  and  subdued  appearance, 
being  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  fretful,  without  apparent  cause. 
He  can  sometimes  be  amused  by  his  playthings  or  companions  for  a  brief 
period,  when  he  turns  from  them  with  evident  displeasure.  Unexpected 
and  loud  noises  and  bright  lights  are  evidently  painful.     If  old  enougli  to 
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describe  his  sensations,  he  complains  of  transient  dizziness,  and  at  other 
times  of  headache.  His  ill-humor,  if  his  wishes  are  not  immediately  grati- 
fied, or  if  they  are  denied,  is  often  scarcely  endurable  on  the  part  of  friends 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  cause.  There  is  great  difference,  however,  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  as  regards  this  symptom.  Some  are  inclined  to  be  taciturn 
and  quiet,  while  others  are  almost  constantly  fretting.  The  appetite  is 
capricious ;  at  one  time  it  is  pretty  good,  at  another  it  is  poor  or  even 
entirely  lost.  The  patient  may  take  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food,  or,  if  an 
infant,  nurse  for  a  moment,  when  his  hunger  appears  satisfied,  and  he  will 
take  nothing  more.  The  bowels  are  regular  or  inclined  to  constipation. 
The  pulse  is  natural,  or  it  has  times  of  acceleration,  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  day  and  towards  the  close  of  the  premonitory  stage.  The  dura- 
tion of  this  stage  is  very  different  in  different  cases.  Upon  an  average  it 
is  perhaps  about  two  weeks,  but  it  is  often  longer!  In  tubercular  menin- 
gitis the  symptoms,  both  during  the  inflammation  and  previously,  are  apt 
to  be  complicated  by  those  which  arise  from  tubercles  in  other  part^  of  the 
system. 

Unless  the  prodromic  period  is  of  short  duration,  the  effect  of  imperfect 
nutrition  is  obvious  before  it  closes.  The  flesh  becomes  soft  and  flabby, 
or  there  is  actual  emaciation,  though  generally  slight.  The  patient  loses 
his  strength,  becoming  less  able  to  stand  or  to  walk,  and  more  easily 
fatigued.  Occasionally,  especially  in  the  simple  form,  premonitory  symp- 
toms arc  absent,  or  are  slight  and  of  short  duration. 

Symptoms Dr.  Whytt,  living  in  the  last  century,  when  the  tendency 

was  towards  refinement  rather  than  simplicity  in  classification,  divided 
meningitis  into  three  stages,  according  to  the  symptoms,  especially  the 
pulse.  Many  subsequent  writers,  following  Whytt's  example,  have  recog- 
nized three  stages,  based  not  upon  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease, 
but  upon  the  succession  of  symptoms.  Such  division  of  meningitis  is  in 
great  measure  arbitrary,  since  in  one  case  the  same  symptom  occurs  at  an 
earlier  period  than  in  another. 

When  the  premonitory  stage  has  passed,  and  inflammation  is  developed, 
some  of  the  symptoms  which  were  previously  present  remain  and  are  in- 
tensified, and  other  new  and  more  characteristic  symptoms  appear.  There 
are  now  fewer  intervals  of  apparent  improvement.  The  child  is  quiet, 
often  lying  with  its  eyes  shut.  If  aroused,  he  has  a  wild  expression  of  the 
face,  and  is  irritated  by  attempts  to  engage  his  attention  or  amuse  him. 
He  rarely  smiles,  or  takes  his  playthings,  or  he  notices  them  for  a  moment, 
when  he  turns  away  with  disgust.  During  sleep  there  is  often  at  first  a 
placid  expression  of  countenance,  but  when  aroused  he  has  the  aspect  of 
real  sickness ;  the  eyebrows  are  sometimes  contracted,  as  if  from  head- 
ache ;  the  features  wear  a  melancholy  look,  and  are  turned  away  to  avoid 
the  gaze  of  the  observer  or  to  shun  the  light.  If  the  anterior  fontanelle  is 
open,  it  is  observed  to  be  prominent  and  pulsating  forcibly.     If  conscious- 
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ness  is  not  lost,  and  the  patient  is  of  sufficient  age,  he  complains  of  head- 
ache, or  of  pain  in  some  part  of  the  body.  The  tongue  is  moist,  and 
covered  with  a  light  fur ;  the  appetite  is  lost  or  poor ;  there  is  seldom  much 
thirst ;  more  or  less  nausea  and  constipation  are  present.  As  the  inflam- 
mation continues,  and  usually  within  three  or  four  days  from  its  com- 
mencement, symptoms  arise  which  dispel  all  doubts,  if  there  were  any,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  vital  powers  are  now  evidently  begin- 
ning to  yield.  The  surface  generally  is  more  pallid,  and  there  is  the 
curious  phenomenon  of  the  sudden  appearance,  and,  after  some  minutes, 
disappearance,  of  spots  or  patches,  or  even  streaks  of  active  congestion 
upon  the  face,  forehead,  or  the  ears.  These,  having  a  bright  red  color, 
contrast  strongly  with  the  general  pallor.  Ordinarily  they  are  irregularly 
circular  or  oval,  and  from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  A 
red  six)t  or  streak  is  also  produced  if  the  finger  is  pressed  upon  the  suiface 
or  drawn  forcibly  across  it.  It  continues  a  few  minutes  and  then  gradu- 
ally fades.     Trousseau  calls  attention  to  this  fact  as  a  diagnostic  sign. 

Another  curious  phenomenon  is  the  variation  in  temperature.  The  face 
and  limbs  at  one  time  feel  quite  cool,  and  after  some  minutes,  without  any 
excitement  or  other  appreciable  cause,  the  temperature  rises,  so  that  the 
surface  is  warm  to  the  touch. 

Consciousness,  in  severe  cases,  may  be  lost  at  an  early  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  known  it  in  a  case  of  moderate  severity  to  remain, 
though  partially  obscured,  till  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  of 
death.  The  patient  will  usually  open  his  mouth  for  drinks,  which  are 
placed  to  his  lips,  when  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  intelligence,  and 
when  sight  and  hearing  are  evidently  lost. 

The  loss  of  the  senses  constitutes  an  interesting  but  melancholy  feature 
of  the  disease.  Among  the  first  unequivocal  symptoms,  and  frequently 
the  very  first,  are  such  as  pertain  to  the  eye.  This  organ  should  be  watched 
from  day  to  day  when  the  diagnosis  is  uncertain.  Deviation  from  its  nor- 
mal stat«  affords  evidence  of  meningitis.  The  pupils  are  seen  to  dilate  or 
contract  sluggishly  by  vturiations  in  the  intensity  of  the  light,  or  they  are 
not  of  the  same  size  with  those  of  another  individual  to  whom  the  same 
amount  of  light  is  admitted.  Sometimes  the  first  perceptible  deviation 
from  the  normal  state  is  an  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  pupils ;  while  in 
others  oscillation  of  the  iris  is  observed.  At  a  later  stage,  not  generally 
till  convulsions  have  occurred,  the  parallelism  of  the  eyes  is  lost,  and  in 
most  patients  they  have  an  upward  direction.  After  effusion  has  occurred, 
the  pupils  are  commonly  dilated.  As  death  approaches,  the  eyes  become 
bleared,  and  a  puriform  secretion  collects  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  and 
between  the  eyelids.  This  secretion  is  not  abundant,  but  it  is  sometimes 
sufllicient  to  unite  the  lids.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  probably  lost  as  soon, 
or  nearly  as  soon,  as  that  of  sight,  but  the  sense  of  touch  continues  longer. 
The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  moist  fur,  unless  near  the  close  of  life,  when 
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it  is  sometimes  dry.  The  appetite  is  gradually  lost,  but  often  drinks  are 
taken  with  apparent  relish,  even  when  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness. There  are  two  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  digestive  system 
wliich  are  rarely  absent,  and  which  possess  great  diagnostic  value  ;  one  is 
vomiting,  the  other  constipation.  In  some  patients,  irritability  of  stomach 
begins  at  so  early  a  period  that  it  is  really  prodromic ;  it  is  rarely  absent. 
Barrier  collected  the  records  of  eighty  patients  with  meningitis,  and  in 
seventy-five  of  these  this  symptom  was  present.  It  is  due  to  the  intimate 
relation  existing  between  the  stomach  and  brain,  through  the  ganglionic 
system  of  nerves.  The  vomiting  occurs  without  effort,  and  usually  at  inter- 
vals, for  several  days.  It  is  a  sudden  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach, a[)parently  without  preceding  or  subsequent  nausea.  It  contrasts, 
therefore,  with  the  vomiting  due  to  an  emetic,  which  is  attended  by  dis- 
tressing symptoms.  With  some  it  occurs  frequently,  with  others  not  more 
than  two  or  three  times  daily.  Commencing  in  the  first  stages  of  menin- 
gitis, or  even  prior  to  it,  it  occurs  less  often  as  the  drowsiness  becomes  more 
profound,  and  finally  ceases.  Constipation  is  also  present,  usually  from 
the  commencement  of  the  meningitis.  It  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and 
persistent  symptoms,  continuing  through  the  entire  sickness,  unless  relieved 
l>y  miMlicine,  or  unless  there  is  a  coexisting  diarrhoeal  affection.  Often, 
when  diarrliGca  precedes  the  meningitis,  it  ceases  the  moment  the  latter 
commences.  The  constipation  in  this  disease  is  easily  overcome  by  purga- 
tives. Several  writers  speak  of  retraction  of  the  abdomen  as  a  sign  of 
meningitis.  A  hollow  or  sunken  appearance  of  the  abdomen,  according 
to  G5Hs,  aids  in  distinguishing  meningitis  from  fever.  The  anterior  ab- 
dominal wall  approaches  the  spine,  so  that  the  pulsations  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  are  distinctly  felt.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  who  have  rarely  observed 
this  retraction  except  in  cerebral  diseases,  attribute  it  to  the  state  of  the 
intestines  rather  than  to  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  pulse  in  the  first  stages  of  meningitis  is  accelerated,  or  it  is  nearly 
natural  during  certain  hours  and  afterwards  accelerated.  When  the  dis- 
ease has  continued  a  few  days,  often  not  more  than  three  or  four,  the  pulse 
undergoes  a  marked  change.  It  becomes  slower,  and  at  the  same  time, 
irregular.  The  irregularity  usually  consists  in  an  intermittence  of  the  pulse 
after  each  six  or  eight  beats.  Sometimes  the  force  of  the  pulse  varies,  so 
that  a  feeble  pulsation  is  succeeded  by  one  of  greater  volume  and  strength. 
The  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention. 
From  110  or  120  beats  per  minute  in  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammation  it 
often  descends  to  a  frequency  even  less  than  the  normal  adult  pulse.  At 
an  advanced  period,  as  death  approaches,  the  pulse  again  becomes  accele- 
rated and  feeble. 

The  change  in  respiration  is  as  decided  as  that  of  the  pulse.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  meningitis  respiration  is  sometimes  moderately  accelerated, 
but  in  other  cases  it  is  natural.     When  the  disease  has  continued  a  few 
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days,  the  time  usually  varying  from  three  or  four  to  more  than  a  week,  a 
marked  alteration  occurs  in  the  respiratory  movements.  Their  rhythm,  like 
that  of  the  pulse,  is  disturbed.  The  breathing  is  irregular,  intermittent, 
and  accompanied  by  sighs.  This  change  in  pulse  and  respiration  corre- 
8|K>nds  with  the  loss  of  consciousness,  and  shows  that  the  brain  is  becoming 
seriously  involved. 

When  the  pulse  and  respiration  undergo  the  changes  which  have  been 
described,  another  prominent  and  grave  cerebral  symptom  is  often  present, 
namely,  convulsions.  Its  occurrence  diminishes  greatly  the  pro8|>ect  of  a 
favorable  issue.  The  severity  and  extent  of  the  convulsive  movements 
vary  in  different  cases.  They  may  be  partial  or  general.  Their  duration 
is  often  brief,  but  they  recur  three  or  four  times  through  the  day.  They  are 
preceded  by  cephalalgia  in  those  old  enough  to  express  their  sensations,  and 
often  by  drowsiness.    Each  convulsive  attack  ends  in  still  greater  drowsiness. 

With  this  group  of  symptoms  another  should  be  mentioned.  I  refer  to 
the  hydrocephalic  cry.  At  intervals  the  patient,  without  being  disturbed, 
and  without  any  change  in  symptoms,  utters  a  scream  or  sharp  cry,  and 
immediately  relapses  into  his  former  state.  This  cry  is  more  common  in  the 
commencement  of  the  meningitis  than  subsequently,  and  in  many  it  is  absent 
or  is  not  a  marked  symptom.  The  glandular  system  participates  in  the  gen- 
eral loss  or  derangement  of  function.  Tears  are  seldom  shed,  even  when 
the  child  is  much  irritated,  and  the  urinary  secretion  is  diminished.  The 
small  amount  of  urine  passed  sustains  an  important  relation  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  and  the  therapeutics. 

The  patient  usually  lingers  several  days  after  the  pulse  and  respiration 
are  changed  in  the  manner  stated.  The  drowsiness  becomes  more  pro- 
found, the  vomiting  ceases,  as  well  as  the  convulsive  attacks,  and  sensation 
and  consciousness  are  entirely  lost.  But  even  in  this  state,  if  nutriment 
and  stimulants  are  administered  with  regularity,  the  child  often  lives  seve- 
ral days  longer  than  the  friends  believed  to  be  i)ossible.  At  length  increas- 
ing feebleness  and  rapidity  of  pulse  and  coldness  of  the  face  and  limbs 
indicate  the  near  approach  of  death,  which  occurs  while  in  a  state  of  coma. 

The  symptoms  described  above  are  such  as  occur  in  ordinary  cases  of 
meningitis,  and  in  the  order  which  I  have  indicated.  But  he  will  be  dis- 
api)ointed  who  expects  that  the  aliove  description  will  apply  to  all  cases. 

Meningitis  may  be  so  violent  and  rapid  that  both  the  character  and  suc- 
cession of  symptoms  are  different  from  those  which  have  been  stated. 
Thus,  I  have  related  the  case  of  a  girl,  who,  with  no  prodromic  symptoms 
excepting  occasional  dizziness  and  slight  headache,  was  taken  sick  on 
Thursday,  had  convulsions  on  Friday,  and  from  this  time  continued  either 
in  convulsions  or  coma  till  her  death  on  Monday.  Again,  even  in  cases  of 
the  usual  duration  and  anatomical  character,  some  of  the  most  prominent 
symptoms  upon  which  we  rely  for  diagnosis  may  be  lacking.  The  follow- 
ing was  a  case  of  this  kind  : — 
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Case — On  the  5th  of  April,  18G2,  I  was  asked  to  see  a  boy  two  years 
and  eight  montlis  old,  of  healthy  parentage,  and  who,  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  had  been  in  uniform  good  health,  but  previously  had  had  two  or 
three  severe  attacks  of  sickness.  His  head  was  unusually  large,  and 
whenever  mucii  indisposed  he  often  had  symptoms  premonitory  of  convul- 
sions, which  were  always,  however,  prevented. 

One  night,  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  his  parents  noticed  that  his  sleep 
was  restless,  but  on  the  following  day  he  seemed  entirely  well,  and  the 
restlessness  at  night  was  attributed  to  a  late  and  hearty  supper.  On  suc- 
ceeding nights,  however,  he  was  restless,"  and,  when  questioned,  complained 
of  pain  in  the  abdomen.  In  a  few  days  he  was  observed  to  be  drooping 
in  the  daytime,  and  his  appetite  wiis  not  quite  so  good  as  previously.  He 
had  continued  in  this  way  about  a  week  when  my  first  visit  was  made. 

The  abdominal  pain  had  at  this  time  become  more  constant,  but  was 
never  severe  or  accompanied  by  moaning.  When  asked  where  he  felt  sick, 
he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  epigastrium,  pressure  upon  which  was  some- 
times tolerated,  but  at  other  times  painful.  The  following  symptoms  were 
noted :  tongue  slightly  furred,  anorexia,  thirst,  constipation,  scantinCsSS  of 
urine,  no  headache  or  unusual  heat  of  head  during  any  part  of  his  sick- 
ness. He  vomited  at  intervals  from  about  the  7th  to  the  10th  of  April, 
when  the  irriUibility  of  stomach  ceased,  and  there  was  no  return  of  this 
symptom. 

About  April  7th,  the  respiration  was  first  observed  to  be  irregular  and 
sighing,  and  the  pulse  intermittent.  These  symptoms,  so  tardily  devel- 
oped, were  the  first  which  indicated  cerebral  disease.  He  now  lay  most 
of  the  time  in  bed,  with  eyes  closed,  surface  commonly  pale,  with  occa- 
sional rose-colored  spots  or  patches  upon  the  cheek  or  forehead.  The  pupils 
re8|H)n(led  to  light  in  the  usual  manner  till  near  the  close  of  life,  but  bright 
lights  were  painful ;  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  his  life  the  left  pupil 
was  more  dilated  than  the  right.  He  had  no  convulsions  or  any  spasmodic 
movement,  and  was  conscious  till  within  a  few  hours  of  death  ;  the  mother 
states  that  there  was  unequivocal  evidence  of  his  recognition  of  her  on 
the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  died  April  17th,  nearly  three  weeks  aft^r  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  ten  days  after  the  commencement  of 
symptoms  which  were  distinctly  referable  to  the  brain. 

Autopsy, — Abdominal  organs  healthy,  though  epigastric  pain  had  been 
so  constant  and  prominent  a  symptom ;  brain  and  its  membranes  some- 
what injected.  The  meninges  covering  the  base  of  the  brain  from  the 
most  [)rominent  part  of  the  |K)ns  Varolii  to  the  first  pair  of  nerves  pre- 
sented evidences  of  inflammation.  There  was  such  opacity  of  the  pia 
mater  in  places,  as  to  conceal  the  brain  from  view.  The  anterior  and 
mid<lle  lobes  of  each  hemisphere  were  glued  together  by  fibrinous  exiula- 
tion,  and  on  the  left  side,  along  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  was  a  thick  <le{>osit 
of  the  same  character.  The  lateral  ventricles  contained  about  an  ounce 
of  clear  serum,  and  about  half  an  ounce  escaped  from  the  base  of  the  brain. 
The  foramen  of  Monro  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  brain-substance 
surrounding  the  lateral  ventricles  was  somewhat  softened,  but  not  in  a 
notable  degree. 

In  this  case  it  is  seen  that  the  prominent  symptom,  and,  indeed,  almost 
the  only  marked  symptom  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  was  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  and  yet  the  abdominal  organs  were  healthy.  At  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  highly  important  that  a  correct  diagnosis  should  be 
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made,  the  evidences  of  cerebral  disease  were  lacking.  Tliis  case  is,  tliere- 
fore,  interesting  on  account  of  the  variation  in  symptoms  from  those  in 
the  lisual  form  of  meningitis.  There  were  no  convulsions,  and  conscious- 
ness was  retained  as  well  as  vision  till  near  the  close  of  life,  and  yet  the 
lesions  are  such  as  are  commonly  present  in  meningeal  inflammation.  It 
is  in  such  cases  that  a  wrong  diagnosis  is  apt  to  be  made,  to  the  injury  of 
the  patient  and  the  reputation  of  the  physician. 

Occasionally  meningitis  may  continue  so  long  as  to  almost  justify  its 
being  called  chronic,  even  when  there  is  a  large  amount  of  exudation  upon 
the  pia  mater.  In  the  few  ct^es  which  end  favorably,  the  symptoms  abate 
gradually.  I  shall  describe  more  fully  the  termination  in  s[)eaking  of 
prognosis. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  diagnosticate  meningitis 
in  its  first  stages,  since  treatment,  to  be  successful,  must  he  commenced 
early.  Certain  writers  describe  at  length  the  means  of  diagnosticating  the 
simple  from  the  tubercular  form  of  the  inflammation.  Differential  diag- 
nosis is  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  im|)Ossible  ;  but  it  matters  little, 
practically,  whether  the  form  of  the  disease  is  ascertained.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  important,  in  order  that  the  treatment  be  appropriate,  to 
diagnosticate  the  premonitory  or  initial  stage  of  meningitis  from  certain 
other  affections  not  located  within  the  cranium.  Sometimes  remittent  or 
continued  fever,  or  constitutional  disturbances  arising  from  irritation  in 
the  digestive  system,  simulate  closely  incipient  meningeal  disease,  so  that 
the  greatest  care  and  discrimination  are  required  in  order  to  make  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis.  Within  a  comparatively  recent  period  I  have  known,  in 
three  different  instances,  experienced  physicians  of  this  city  mistake  com- 
mencing meningitis  for  fevers,  not  aware  of  the  serious  error  they  had 
made  till  the  inflammation  had  reached  a  stage  from  which  recovery  was 
impossible.  In  order  to  avoid  error  in  the  diagnosis  in  the  premonitory 
or  initial  stage  of  meningitis,  the  physician  should  take  time  to  observe 
the  physiognomy,  and  note  every  symptom.  More  than  one  protracted 
visit  is  often  required  to  remove  doubt  as  to  the  exact  pathological  state. 

Meningitis  is  usually  preceded  and  in  its  commencement  accompanied 
by  greater  restlessness,  fretfulness,  intolerance  of  light,  and  greater  varia- 
tion of  symptoms  than  most  other  maladies.  One  familiar  with  the  physi- 
ognomy of  infancy  and  childhood,  will  discover  in  the  features  indication 
of  greater  suffering,  of  more  serious  sickness,  than  is  commonly  present  in 
other  maladies  which  simulate  this. 

Sometimes  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  chronic  eruption  upon  the 
scalp  will  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  This  is  a  sign  of  importance,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  symptoms.  Headache  and  vomiting,  symptoms  of 
early  occurrence,  should  especially  arrest  attention,  or,  in  absence  of  head- 
ache, pain  of  a  neuralgic  character  in  some  other  part.  But  we  may  re- 
peat that  familiarity  with  the  symptoms  of  meningitis  will  not  protect  from 
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error  if  the  visits  of  the  physician  are  hasty,  and  his  examinations  im- 
perfect. When  the  eyes  become  affected,  the  respiration  and  circulation 
irregular,  and  especially  when  convulsive  attacks  begin,  diagnosis  is  easy. 
In  fact,  an  incorrect  diagnosis  would  then  be  unpardonable ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, if  proi>er  treatment  has  not  been  commenced  till  this  period,  it 
will  be  of  little  service. 

Prognosis Meningitis  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  maladies  of  early  life. 

Whether  the  form  is  simple  or  tubercular,  if  the  initial  stage  has  passed 
without  proper  treatment,  death  may  be  considered  inevitable.  Tubercular 
meningitis,  however  wirly  recognized,  is  rarely  amenable  to  treatment.  M. 
Guersant  {Die,  Med.,  t.  xix,  p.  403)  believes  that  recovery  from  the  first 
stage  of  this  form  of  meningitis  is  {lossible.  **  In  the  second  stage,"  says 
he,  '*  I  have  not  seen  one  child  recover  out  of  a  hundred,  and  even  those 
who  seemed  to  have  recovered  have  either  sunk  afterwards  under  a  return 
of  the  same  disetise  in  its  acute  form,  or  have  died  of  phthisic.  As  to 
patients  in  whom  the  disease  has  reached  its  third  stage,  I  have  never  seen 
them  improve  even  for  a  moment."  Tiie  very  few  re|>orted  cases  which 
resulted  favorably  may  have  been,  as  M.  Guersant  has  intimated  in  the 
context,  cases  of  the  simple  form.  RilJiet  and  Barthez  believe  that  in  a 
few  instances  tubercular  meningitis  has  been  cured  in  its  first  stage,  but 
they  state  also  that  it  is  apt  to  return. 

The  prognosis  in  simple  meningitis  is  not  so  unfavorable,  provided  treat- 
ment is  commenced  at  a  sufficiently  early  period.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  simple  form  may  not  infrequently  be  averted,  when 
threatening,  and  even  arrested  in  its  incipiency.  In  many  such  cases  we 
cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  disease,  be  certain  that  the  diagnosis  is 
correct.  But  when  we  see  children  relieved,  who  present  precisely  those 
premonitory  and  even  initial  symptoms  which  occur  in  meningitis,  we 
must  believe  that  at  least  some  of  them  would  have  had  the  genuine  dis- 
ease if  not  relieved  by  the  me^isures  employed.  That  recovery  is  ]K)8sible 
from  simple  meningitis  in  its  commencement,  is  also  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  a  few  recover  even  in  the  second  stage,  when  there  can  be  no  error 
of  diagnosis. 

Although  a  considerable  proportion  of  patients  with  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  recover,  even  when  the  symptoms  have  been  most 
grave,  I  have  known  only  two  recoveries  from  sporadic  meningitis  when 
it  had  reached  that  stage,  in  which  the  functions  of  the  bniin  and  cranial 
nerves  were  impaired.  One  of  these  recovered  with  the  permanent  lo'ss 
of  sight,  the  other  with  the  loss  of  hearing.  Both  seem  to  have  ordinary 
intelligence.  Another  case  has  been  communicated  to  me,  in  which  the 
patient,  a  little  girl,  recovered  completely,  but  for  several  months  after 
the  attack  seemed  nearly  idiotic. 

Sometimes  even  in  the  second  stage  of  meningitis,  treatment  properly 
employed  is  attended  by  amelioration  of  symptoms.     Though  such  im- 
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provement  may  serve  to  encourage  physician  and  friends,  it  should  not  be 
the  basis  of  a  favorable  prognosis  unless  it  continue  three  or  four  days. 

Ap|)arent  improvement  during  a  few  hours  or  a  considerable  part  of  a 
day,  is  not  unusual  in  those  who  finally  die.  Thus,  in  an  infant  whose 
bowels  were  previously  confined,  I  have  known  the  pulse  and  respiration 
to  become  more  regular  and  the  symptoms  generally  improve,  though  only 
for  a  brief  period,  by  the  action  of  a  purgative.  Dr.  Watson  says  of  the 
advanced  stages  of  this  disease,  it  is  *^  often  attended  with  remissions,  some- 
times sudden,  and  sometimes  gradual,  deceitful  ap|)earance8  of  convales- 
cence. The  child  regtiins  the  use  of  its  senses,  recognizes  those  about  him 
again,  appears  to  his  anxious  parents  to  be  recovering,  but  in  a  day  or  two 
it  relapses  into  a  sttite  of  deeper  coma  than  before.  And  these  fallacious 
symptoms  of  improvement  may  occur  more  than  once." 

Most  fatal  cases  of  meningitis  terminate  between  the  third  or  fourth  and 
the  twentieth  day,  the  duration  varying  according  to  the  extent  and  inten- 
sity of  the  inflammation,  and  the  vigor  and  age  of  the  patient.  But  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  may  continue  much  longer.  It  is  surprising  some- 
times how  long  the  patient  lives,  when  the  symptoms  are  such  that  death 
seems  impending.  Sensation  and  consciousness  may  be  extinguished, 
convulsions  occur  at  intervals,  and  the, surface  have  acquired  almost  a 
cadaveric  aspect,  and  yet  the  patient  lives  on.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  say  ;' 
"  Often  have  we  inscribed  ujwn  our  notes  death  imminentj  and  been 
astonished  the  next  day  to  find  still  alive  children  to  whom  we  had 
scarcely  allowed  two  hours  of  life."  The  symptom  which  I  have  found  to 
be  the  most  reliable  prognostic  of  the  near  approach  of  death,  has  been  a 
pulse  gradually  becoming  more  frequent  and  feeble,  though  other  symp- 
toms remain  as  before.  This  change  in  the  pulse  is  usually  very  apparent 
during  the  last  twenty -four  hours  of  life. 

Treatment. — Such  remediid  measures  should  be  prescribed  during  the 
premonitory  stage  as  are  calculated  to  relieve  the  fretfulness  or  irritability 
of  temper  and  quiet  the  action  of  the  brain,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
duce a  derivative  cflect  from  this  organ.  To  this  end  the  patient  should 
be  kept  from  all  causes  of  excitement,  and  the  bowels  should  be  oi>ened 
daily,  if  not  naturally,  by  the  use  of  proper  medicines.  A  mustard  foot- 
bath at  night  and  occasionally  through  the  day  is  useful,  as  it  produces 
both  a  derivative  and  soothing  effect.  It  will  commonly  produce  a  few 
hours*  undisturbed  rest,  while  all  other  measui*es  except  medicine  fail.  If 
dentition  is  taking  place,  and  the  gums  are  swollen,  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice to  employ  the  gum  lancet,  and  still  is  with  some  physicians,  but  I  for 
one  have  discarded  its  use  for  this  purpose.  Restlessness  from  dentition 
or  restlessness  premonitory  of  meningitis,  requires  decided  doses  of  bro- 
mide of  ])ota8sium,  which  will  relieve  the  symptoms  more  effectually  than 
the  lancet.  Three  gniins  should  be  given  to  a  child  of  six  months,  and 
four  grains  to  one  of  ten  or  twelve  months,  and  repeated  if  necessary  in 
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two  to  four  hours.  If  symptoms  indicate  the  near  approach  of  meningitis, 
or  its  incipiency,  the  head  should  be  kept  cool  by  a  cloth  wrung  out  of 
cold  water,  and  cantharidal  collodion  should  be  applied  behind  one  or 
both  ears,  over  a  space  one  inch  in  diameter. 

Many  children  who  are  threatened  with  meningitis  are  scrofulous.  They 
have  already  shown  symptoms  of  tubercular  diseiise.  They  are,  perhaps, 
to  a  certain  extent,  emaciated,  and  may  have  been  affected  with  a  cough. 
The  premonitory  symptoms  in  these  children  indicate  the  approach  of  the 
tubercular  form  of  meningitis,  and  a  more  sustaining  course  of  treatment 
is  required  than  in  those  who  are  robust.  To  such  children  cod-liver  oil 
may  be  profitably  given,  three  times  daily,  together  with  the  syrup  of  the 
iodide  of  iron,  and  {)erhaps  the  bromide.  They  should  also  be  taken  into 
the  open  air,  with  pro|K*r  precautions,  and  every  hygienic  measure  should 
be  employed  which  will  be  likely  to  invigorate  the  system  without  exciting 
the  brain. 

Loss  of  blood  is  not,  in  general,  required  during  the  prodromic  period 
nor  in  the  disease.  Those  of  a  strumous  cachexia,  or  those,  whether 
strumous  or  not,  who  are  under  the  age  of  two  years,  do  not,  unless  in 
very  rare  instances,  require  depletion  by  leeches,  much  less  by  venesec- 
tion. There  is  one  class  of  patients  in  whom  the  early  loss  of  blood  may 
doubtless,  be  of  service,  namely,  those  who  in  a  state  of  robust  health  are 
suddenly  seized  with  the  inflammation.  Leeches  should  then  be  applied 
to  the  head  of  the  patient,  if  he  is  seen  at  an  early  period. 

Often,  notwithstanding  the  measures  employed,  the  patient  grows  wor8€^ 
the  symptoms  become  more  continuous,  others  more  alarming  arise,  and 
meningitis  declares  itself.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  and 
whatever  modifications  of  treatment  were  required  in  the  premonitory 
stage,  on  account  of  special  indications,  the  purpose  now  is  to  subdue  the 
inflammation  by  every  resource  in  our  art,  which  does  not  injure  or  too 
much  prostrate  the  system.  In  former  days  calomel  was  largely  employed 
as  the  main  remedy  in  this  disease,  but  when  administered  daily  it  has  a 
very  depressing  eflfect,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  meningitis  the 
vital  powers  progressively  fail  on  account  of  the  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting, 
etc.  In  tubercular  meningitis  depressing  treatment  is,  of  course,  strongly 
contraindicated,  cases  have  occurred  in  which  calomel  was  given  at  short 
intervals  for  several  successive  days,  so  as  to  produce  a  laxative  effect,  and 
though  the  meningitis  seemed  to  be  controlled,  death  occurred  from  ex- 
haustion, or  from  some  intercurrent  affection,  the  result  of  the  exhaustion. 
Thus  in  one  case  related  to  the  class  by  a  distinguished  professor  in  New 
York  city,  fatal  gangrene  of  the  mouth  supervened  from  the  mercurial 
treatment,  after  the  meningeal  inflammation  had  apparently  subsided. 
Although  calomel,  during  these  last  years,  has  been  properly  discarded  as 
the  main  remedy,  and  its  daily  use  rejected,  nevertheless  it  is  very  useful 
as  an  occasional  laxative  in  the  more  robust  cases,  if  not  given  too  near 
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the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  it  is  especiallj  indicated  as  a  derivative  from 
the  head  in  children  of  four  or  five  years,  who,  previously  hearty  and 
strong,  have  become  suddenly  affected  with  meningitis,  as  from  exposure 
to  the  sun's  rays  or  from  an  injury.  But  I  repeat,  that  in  my  opinion, 
in  ordinary  cases,  calomel  should  never  be  employed,  except  as  an  occa- 
sional laxative. 

The  two  remedies  upon  which  we  must  chiefly  rely  are  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium and  the  bromide  of  potassium,  or  sodium.  While  the  bromide  quiets 
the  restlessness,  prevents  convulsions,  and  diminishes,  there  is  reason  to 
think,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  hyperaemia,  the  iodide  is  useful  as  a  sorbi- 
facient,  and  it  probably  has  some  control  over  the  inflammation.  The  iodide 
or  bromide  can  be  given  together  or  separately. 

The  iodide  should,  like  the  bromide,  be  given  early.  If  by  a  careful 
examination,  the  absence  of  any  other  local  disease,  or  constitutional  dis- 
ease, which  might  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  is  ascertained,  and  the  symp- 
toms indicate  the  meningeal  disease,  the  iodide  should  be  immediately 
prescribed.  Obscurity  often  hangs  over  meningitis  at  this  early  stage, 
but  it  is  better  to  give  the  iodide,  even  if  the  diagnosis  is  wrong,  and  no 
inflammation  has  commenced,  than  to  err  on  the  other  side,  and  withhold 
it  in  the  initial  period  of  the  true  disease,  for  it  is  not  an  injurious  remedy 
like  calomel,  and  to  exert  any  marked  curative  effect,  it  should  be  given 
in  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation.  An  infant  of  the  age  of  six  to 
twelve  months  should  take  two  grains  every  two  hours,  and  older  children 
a  proportionate  dose.  At  the  same  time  the  bromide  should  be  given  in 
doses  twice  as  large  a^  that  of  the  iodide,  if  the  indications  for  its  use 
are  present,  namely,  headache,  restlessness,  and  symptoms  which  threaten 
eclampsia.  The  bromide  is  a  harmless  remedy  given  often  for  a  limited 
time.  With  the  regular  and  continued ,  use  of  the  iodide  and  bromide, 
the  quantity  of  urine  is  in  most  cases  largely  increased,  and  if  the  patient's 
condition  do  not  soon  begin  to  improve  there  is  no  remedy. 

If  convulsions  occur  the  bromide  should  be  given  every  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  till  they  cease,  or,  if  they  are  not  controlled  by  the  bromide,  an 
injection,  per  rectum^  of  three  to  fiwa  grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral  in  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  water  should  be  used  in  addition.  Compresses  wrung  out  of 
cold  water  frequently  applied  to  the  head,  or  a  bladder  containing  pounded 
ice,  and  separated  by  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  muslin  from  the  head, 
materially  aids  in  reducing  the  meningeal  hyperaemia. 

In  the  first  stage  of  simple  meningitis  the  diet  should  be  mild  and  in 
moderate  quantity,  but  in  the  tubercular  form  it  should  from  the  first  be 
of  the  most  nourishing  kind,  consisting  of  beef-tea,  milk-porridge,  etc. 
At  a  more  advanced  stage  in  both  forms  of  the  malady  the  most  nutritious 
diet  should  be  allowed,  but  alcoholic  stimulants  should  not  be  given  unless 
near  the  close  of  life  when  the  vital  powers  are  failing.  The  apartment 
should  be  cool  and  quiet. 
26 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SPURIOUS  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

The  disease  known  as  spurious  hydrocephalus  might  with  more  propriety 
be  called  spurious  meningitis.  It  received  its  appellation  at  the  time  when 
meningitis  of  early  life  was  believed  to  be  essentially  a  hydrocephalus,  and 
was  so  called.  Attention  was  first  directed  to  this  malady  by  London 
physicians  of  the  last  generation,  particularly  by  Drs.  Gooch,  Abercrombie, 
and  Marshall  Hall,  and  little  can  be  added  to  their  description  of  its 
symptoms. 

Anatomical  Characters. — This  disease,  though  resembling  menin- 
gitis in  certain  of  its  phenomena,  is  not  in  its  nature  inflammatory,  nor  is 
it  primary.  It  is  the  result  of  some  malady  often  chronic,  but  occasion- 
ally acute,  which  has  produced  exhaustion,  es|>ecially  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. When  it  commences,  there  is  usually  more  or  less  emaciation,  and 
the  symptoms  of  the  primary  disease  are  present.  To  this  disease  the 
lesions  pertain  which  are  found  in  other  organs  besides  the  brain. 

The  state  of  the  brain  in  spurious  hydrocephalus  is  not  the  same  in  all 
cases.  In  some  there  is  no  appreciable  anatomical  alteration  in  this  organ. 
There  is  no  apparent  difference,  either  in  the  meninges  or  the  brain  itself; 
from  the  condition  which  we  often  observe  in  those  who  have  died  of  dis- 
eases which  do  not  aifect  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  In  such  cases  the 
pathological  state  is  simply  deficient  innervation,  or  if  there  is  a  structural 
change  in  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  brain,  pathologists  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered it. 

The  following  case,  which  occurred  in  the  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city, 
is  an  example  of  this  form  of  spurious  hydrocephalus : — 

Case. — A  female  infant,  six  months  old,  died  on  the  24th  day  of  April, 
1862,  with  the  following  history :  It  was  wet-nursed,  fleshy,  and  apparently 
well,  till  six  days  before  death,  when  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal  inflam- 
mation were  suddenly  developed.  The  vomiting,  especially,  was  severe, 
continuing  forty -eight  hours.  When  it  ceased,  drowsiness  supervened,  and 
continued  till  the  close  of  life.  The  face  during  the  four  days  of  stupor 
was  pallid  and  cool ;  eyes  partly  0[)en,  pupib  sluggish,  but  of  equal  size ; 
bowels  rather  torpid  ;  anterior  fontanelle  depressed.  When  aroused,  the 
infant  noticed  objects  for  a  moment,  and  immediately  relapsed  into  sleep ; 
pulse  accelerated  and  not  intermittent,  the  day  before  deiith  numbering 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  respiration  accelerated,  without  sighing,  number- 
ing on  the  same  day  thirty.  There  were  no  convulsions,  and  death  occurred 
quietly.  The  brain  weighed  twenty  and  a  half  ounces,  and  its  appearance 
was  perfectly  healthy,  both  as  regards  consistence  and  vascularity.     The 
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amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  the  ventricles  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
was  not  notably  increased.  The  stomach,  small  and  large  intestines,  were 
vascular  in  streaks  and  patches. 

In  this  case  the  cerebral  symptoms  were  obviously  due.  to  exhaustion 
occurring  at  an  early  period,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal affection. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  of  spurious  hydrocephalus,  according  to 
my  observation,  there  is  an  anatomical  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  brain 
and  meninges.  This  consists  in  passive  congestion  of  the  veins,  often  with 
transudation  of  serum.  At  the  same  time  the  cranial  sinuses  are  congested, 
and  are  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination  to  contain  larger  and  more 
numerous  clots  than  are  present  in  those  who  die  of  diseases  which  do  not 
affect  the  encephalon.  Cases  might  be  cited  as  examples.  The  cause  of 
this  congestion  and  effusion  is,  in  great  measure,  feebleness  of  the  circula- 
tion due  to  the  general  exhaustion  of  the  patient.  But  there  is  another 
cause.  In  protracted  diseases,  especially  those  of  a  diarrhocal  character, 
there  is  more  or  less  wasting  of  the  brain  as  well  as  of  other  parts.  This 
naturally,  by  way  of  com|)ensation,  gives  rise  to  congestion  of  the  cerebral 
and  meningeal  veins  and  capillaries  and  to  transudation  of  serum. 

The  transudation  commonly  occurs  in  this  malady  over  the  superior  sur- 
face of  the  brain  and  in  the  subarachnoidal  space,  perhaps  also  more  or 
less  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  So  common  is  it  in  the  last  stage  of  infantile 
entero-colitis,  the  summer  epidemic  of  the  cities,  that  this  stage,  which  is 
really  spurious  hydrocephalus,  has  been  called  the  stage  of  effusion.  I  shall 
relate  in  another  place  examples  which  show  the  anatomical  characters  of 
this  intestinal  disease. 

Symptoms. — Spurious  hydrocephalus  most  frequently  results  from  pro- 
tracted diarrhoeal  complaints.  It  may,  however,  result  from  any  disease 
which  is  attended  by  great  prostration.  As  it  ordinarily  occurs,  the  patient 
has  for  days  or  weeks  been  gradually  losing  flesh  and  strength.  Finally 
drowsiness  supervenes,  or  before  the  drowsiness  there  is  sometimes  a  i)eriod 
of  irritability. 

Marshall  Hall  describes  two  stages  of  spurious  hydrocephalus.  In  the 
first  he  says :  "  The  infant  becomes  irritable,  restless,  and  feverish ;  the  face 
flushed,  the  surface  hot,  and  the  pulse  frequent ;  there  is  an  undue  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  nerves  of  feeling,  and  the  little  patient  starts  on  being 
touched,  or  from  any  sudden  noise  ;  there  are  sighing  and  moaning  during 
sleep,  and  screaming ;  the  bowels  are  flatulent  and  loose,  and  the  evacua- 
tions are  mucous  and  disordered."  The  second  stage  he  describes  as  that 
of  torpor.  The  first  stage  often,  however,  does  not  present  those  promi- 
nent symptoms  which  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  this  stage 
may  even  be  absent,  or  not  appreciable,  especially  in  young  infants. 

Whether  or  not  commencing  with  the  stage  of  irritability,  the  disease, 
if  not  checked,  gradually  increased.     The  child  soon  becomes  drowsy.    He 
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may  be  aroused  for  a  moment,  but,  uDle88  constantly  disturbed,  immedi- 
ately relapses  into  sleep.  He  is  sometimes  fretful  when  aroused,  but  in 
other  instances  is  quite  indifferent,  observing  without  apparent  interest 
objects  employed  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  him.  Often  there  are  indi- 
cations of  cerebral  pain  or  distress,  as  contraction  of  the  eyebrows,  etc., 
but  many  of  those  affected  are  too  young  to  make  known  their  sensations. 
Convulsions  sometimes  occur  towards  the  close  of  life,  but  they  are  not  so 
common  in  this  disease  as  in  meningitis.  When  they  do  occur,  they  are 
generally  partial  and  often  slight.  The  pulse  is  accelerated  in  most  patients 
prior  to  and  in  the  commencement  of  spurious  hydrocephalus.  As  the 
disease  advances  it  becomes  irregular  and  intermittent,  and  towards  the 
close  of  life  it  is  progressively  more  frequent  and  feeble.  The  respiration 
at  first  is  not  much  disturbed,  but  at  length  it  becomes  irregular,  like  the 
pulse.  It  is  feeble  and  accompanied  by  sighs.  Occasionally  there  is  slight 
cough.  The  eyelids  are  partly  open,  the  pupils  no  longer  respond  to  light, 
and  in  advanced  cases  they  have  a  bleared  ap|)earance.  The  diarrhoea, 
which  in  most  instances  precedes  and  causes  this  malady,  continues  till  the 
stage  of  stupor  arrives,  when  the  evacuations  become  less  frequent  or  cease 
altogether.  In  infants  the  stools  are  frequently  green,  in  older  children 
brown  and  sometimes  slimy.  The  febrile  heat  of  surface,  which  preceded 
the  disease  and  was  present  in  its  commencement,  disappears  ;  the  face  and 
hands  become  cool,  the  features  pallid,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle,  if  open, 
is  depressed.  Death  finally  occurs  in  a  state  of  coma,  or,  if  the  disease  is 
recognized  and  proper  remedial  measures  employed,  the  result  may  be 
favorable,  even  when  the  symptoms  are  such  that  if  meningeal  inflamma- 
tion were  the  disease  we  would  consider  the  case  necessarily  fatal. 

The  following  case  is  an  example  of  spurious  meningitis  as  we  often 
meet  it  in  practice  : — 

Case. — On  the  13th  day  of  March,  1859,  I  was  asked  to  see  a  male 
child  twenty-two  months  old,  the  records  of  whose  case  are  as  follows  : 

'*  Was  well  till  about  three  weeks  ago,  since  which  time  he  has  had 
diarrhoea,  with  febrile  symptoms;  pulse  162,  respiration  52;  has  a  slight 
cough,  with  a  few  mucous  rales;  resonance  on  percussion  of  chest  good ; 
is  somewhat  emaciated,  and  appears  languid ;  tongue  moist  and  slightly 
furred.  Has  all  the  incisor  and  three  anterior  molar  teeth,  and  the  gum 
is  swollen  over  the  remaining  anterior  molar  and  two  canine  teeth." 

From  the  14th  to  the  18th  there  was  no  material  alteration  in  his  symp- 
toms, with  the  exception  that  the  diarrhcea  was  partially  restrained  by 
Dover's  powder  in  one  and  a  half  grain  doses.  On  these  five  days  the 
stools  numbered  daily  from  one  to  six.  The  pulse  was  uniformly  frequent, 
varying  from  124  to  156,  and  the  respiration  on  two  days,  when  its  fre- 
quency was  ascertained,  numbered  56  and  46. 

"  March  19th,  pulse  124;  has  become  drowsy  since  yesterday,  and  when 
aroused  is  fretful.  Omit  Dover's  powder.  Treatment,  cold  applications 
to  the  head,  mustard  pediluvia. 

*^  Evening,  pulse  136;  eyes  constantly  closed  and  head  reclining;  sur- 
face generally  warm ;  tongue  dry  and  furred ;  vomited  at  first,  but  has  not 
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in  three  or  four  days.  Apply  cantbaridal  collodion  behind  each  ear,  and 
continue  the  local  treatment. 

*'20th,  pulae  130  ;  is  constantly  sleeping,  and  when  aroused  is  very  fret- 
ful and  soon  relapses  into  sleep ;  no  unnatural  heat  of  head,  and  no  dejec- 
tion since  yesterday.     Treatment,  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  nourishing  diet. 

*^21st,  drowsiness  as  before  ;  cheeks  sometimes  flushed,  sometimes  pale; 
pupils  sensitive  to  light;  margins  of  eyelids  covered  with  secretion.  The 
bowels  have  been  opened  by  the  oil." 

On  the  22d  and  23d  there  was  no  material  change  in  the  symptoms.  He 
was  constantly  sleeping,  except  for  a  moment  when  shaken.  More  active 
stimulation  was  now  employed.  Brandy  was  prescribed,  to  be  given  every 
two  hours ;  beef  tea  and  milk  porridge  frequently. 

On  the  following  day,  the  24th,  he  was  more  fretful,  and  less  drowsy. 
Brandy  and  beef  tea  were  continued. 

On  the  25th,  with  the  same  treatment,  there  was  still  further  improve- 
ment ;  drowsiness  nearly  gone  and  less  fretfulness  than  yesterday ;  rolls 
the  head  occasionally  and  does  not  appear  to  see  distinctly ;  has  a  slight 
cough;  stools  nearly  regular;  pulse  100;  respiration  natural ;  surface  warm, 
and  no  unnatural  heat  of  head.  The  same  treatment  was  continued,  and 
he  rapidly  and  fully  recovered. 

This  case  is  intesting  on  account  of  the  long  duration  of  marked  drow- 
siness, which  continued  five  days,  and  yet  the  patient  recovered  entirely 
in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days  under  the  use  of  brandy  and  beef  tea. 

In  May,  1860,  I  was  called  to  treat  a  very  similar  case.  A  child, 
twenty  months  old,  had  diarrhoea  for  two  weeks,  the  stools  being  of  a 
dark-brown  color,  thin  and  offensive.  He  was  at  first  very  irritable.  The 
pulse  was  constantly  above  130,  and  the  respiration  was  correspondingly 
increased.  The  stage  of  drowsiness  finally  supervened,  and  for  two  days 
he  was  constantly  asleep  unless  aroused  by  being  shaken.  During  the 
somnolent  stage  the  pulse  numbered  140,  respiration  36.  The  face  and 
extremities  were  cool  and  he  finally  had  a  slight  convulsion.  By  stimu- 
lants and  nutritious  diet  he  began  immediately  to  improve,  and  was  soon 
out  of  danger. 

In  the  following  case  the  result  was  unfavorable.  This  case  is  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  disease  as  disclosed  by 
the  (K)st-mortem  examination.  It  is  an  example  of  that  large  class  of 
cases  in  which  spurious  hydrocephalus  is  associated  with  congestion  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  and  serous  effusion.  It  is  exceptional,  however,  as  regards 
the  long  duration  of  drowsiness.  Ordinarily,  protracted  diarrhccal  maladies 
which  end  in  passive  congestion  and  effusion,  terminate  fatally  in  three 
or  four  days  after  the  drowsy  period  arrives. 

Case. — "Dec.  13th,  1861,  called  to-day  to  a  German  infant  eighteen 
months  old.  It  has  had  diarrhoea  four  weeks  without  regular  and  proper 
medical  attendance  ;  stools  from  the  first  brown  and  thin ;  during  the  last 
eight  or  nine  days  he  has  been  drowsy ;  when  aroused,  opens  his  eyes  and  is 
very  fretful,  but  immediately  the  upper  eyelids  gradually  droop,  and,  unless 
disturbed,  he  remains  asleep  with  his  eyes  partially  open  ;  forehead  warm, 
face  cool  and  pallid,  and  limbs  also  rather  cool ;  pulse  164,  respiration  32 ; 
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has  h«i(l  a  slight  cough  about  one  week,  and  slight  dulness  on  percussion 
over  the  left  infra-scapular  region ;  depression  of  infra-mammary  region 
on  inspiration.  Treatment:  Ammon.  carbonat.  gr.  1  every  two  hours; 
nourishing  diet. 

"  Dec.  20th,  has  continued  drowsy  since  the  last  record  ;  pupils  mode- 
rately dilated;  a  thick  secretion  between  eyelids  ;  right  pupil  considerably 
larger  than  the  left;  vision  apparently  lost  during  the  three  last  days; 
pulse  over  140;  respiration  44  per  minute,  accompanied  by  sighing  since 
the  18th;  moans  much  when  awake;  rolls  tlie  head  frequently;  during 
the  last  six  days  the  surface  back  of  the  ears  has  been  constantly  sore  by 
vesication  ;  takes  the  most  nutritious  diet,  with  brandy.  The  dejections 
remain  thin  and  brown,  and  number  three  or  four  daily. 

**  From  this  date  the  dian'hcua  continued,  except  as  it  was  restrained  by 
vegetable  astringents.  The  pulse  continued  frequent,  and  a  slight  cough 
remained.  There  was  on  the  21st  and  22d  partial  abatement  of  tlie 
drowsiness,  but  on  the  23d  it  was  greater  than  ever.  The  body  was  some- 
what reduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  cerebral  symptoms,  but  it  was 
now  considerably  emaciated.  The  prostration  increased  daily,  and  the 
hands  were  observed  to  tremble.  The  face  and  hands  became  more  cold, 
while  the  head  was  wann.  On  the  24th  partial  convulsions  occurred,  fol- 
lowed by  coma  and  death. 

"The  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses  were  generally  congested,  except  in  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  bmin,  where  the  appearance  was  normal.  Between 
the  brain  and  its  membranous  covering,  chiefly  at  the  vertex  and  the  base, 
was  an  etfusion  of  clear  serum.  The  whole  amount  of  this  fluid  was  esti- 
mated at  two  ounces.  On  slicing  the  brain,  numerous  ^  puncta  vasculosa' 
were  seen,  both  in  the  gray  and  white  |)ortions.  With  the  exception  of  the 
congestion,  the  substance  of  the  brain  presented  its  normal  appearance. 
No  inflammatory  lesions  were  present.  We  were  not  permitted  to  examine 
the  condition  of  the  intestines." 

Diagnosis — The  only  disease  with  which  spurious  hydrocephalus  is 
liable  to  be  confounded  is  meningitis.  The  points  of  differential  diagnosis 
are  the  history  of  the  case,  especially  the  antecedent  diaiThoea  or  other 
exhausting  ailment,  evidence  of  prostration  when  the  cerebral  malady  com- 
menced, depression  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  in  young  children,  and  the 
cool  face  and  extremities. 

Prognosis If  the  pathological  state  of  the  brain  is  simple  exhaustion, 

the  disease  can  often  be  arrested  by  judicious  treatment.  If  an  incorrect 
diagnosis  be  made,  and  the  treatment  employed  is  that  appropriate  for 
meningitis,  which  it  so  closely  simulates,  death  is  almost  inevitable.  If 
transudation  of  serum  has  occurred,  unless  slight,  the  result  is  apt  to  be 
unfavorable,  whatever  may  be  the  treatment.  This  disease  in  childhood 
is  more  easily  managed  than  in  infancy,  but  is  less  frequent.  The  prog- 
nosis is  better  in  the  cool  months  than  during  the  heat  of  summer.  It  is 
more  favorable  if  the  child  is  over  than  if  under  the  age  of  one  year.  The 
occurrence  of  an  irregular  and  intermittent  pulse,  of  respiration  accom- 
panied by  sighs,  of  inequality  in  the  pupils  or  their  sluggish  movements, 
with  increasing  stupor,  indicates  an  unfavorable  issue.  The  cure  of  the 
primary  disease,  with  the  pulse  and  respiration  still  natural,  or  accelerated, 
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without  change  of  rhythm,  pupils  sensitive  to  light,  drowsiness  from  which 
the  patient  is  easily  aroused  to  a  state  of  entire  consciousness,  render 
recovery  probable,  with  proper  medication  and  alimentation. 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  treatment  are  twofold :  first,  to  remove 
the  primary  pathological  state  which  is  the  cause  of  the  spurious  hydro- 
cephalus ;  and,  secondly,  to  cure  the  latter.  The  first  is  important,  since 
the  successful  treatment  of  a  disease  requires  the  removal  of  the  cause. 
The  measures  employed  for  this  purpose  are  pointed  out  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  diarrhoeal  and  other  maladies  which  produce  spurious  hydro- 
cephalus. 

We  may  here  say  that  as  spurious  hydrocephalus  is  due  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases  to  the  exhausting  effect  of  long-continued  diarrhoea, 
astringents,  especially  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  and  alkalies  are  required 
in  a  majority  of  cases  in  the  stage  of  irritability,  and  sometimes  also 
opiates. 

Active  sustaining  measures  are  indicated.  Exhausted  nervous  power, 
as  well  as  passive  cerebral  congestion,  requires  this.  The  diet  should  be 
highly  nutritious,  comprising  such  substances  as  milk  and  animal  broths, 
and  should  be  given  frequently.  Brandy  is  required  at  short  intervals. 
Dr.  Gooch  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia, 
properly  diluted,  as  a  quick  and  active  stimulant.  Six  or  eight  drops  may 
be  given  in  sweetened  water  to  a  child  one  year  old,  and  repeated  every 
hour  in  cases  of  urgency.  If,  by  proper  treatment  of  the  cause,  and  by 
the  use  of  stimulants  and  nutritious  food,  the  patient  does  not  within  a 
few  hours  become  less  stupid  and  more  conscious,  there  is  that  degree  of 
nervous  exhaustion  or  of  serous  transudation  from  the  engorged  cerebral 
veins  which  will  render  death  probable.  In  some  cases  it  is  pro|)er  to 
produce  moderate  vesication  behind  the  ears. 


CHAPTER  XI, 

ECLAMPSIA. 

The  term  eclampsia  is  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  by  some  writers 
than  by  others.  It  is  used  in  the  following  pages  to  designate  those  con- 
vulsive seizures,  clonic  in  their  character,  sometimes  general,  sometimes 
partial,  which  affect  the  external  muscles.  Eclampsia  is  therefore  synony- 
mous with  clonic  convulsions.  It  consists  in  a  rapid,  forcible,  and  invol- 
untary muscular  contraction,  alternating  with  relaxation.  It  is  distinguished 
from  chorea  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  a  more  permanent  state,  and  is 
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characterized  bj  muscular  movements  which  are  partially  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  will,  and  are  not  so  violent. 

Eclampsia  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  some  of  which  are 
located  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  some  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
some  are  constitutional.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  temporary  derange- 
ments of  system,  not  sufficiently  severe  to  be  considered  diseases,  and  by 
powerful  mental  impressions,  those  of  an  emotional  nature,  affecting  the 
delicate  and  sensitive  nervous  system  of  the  cliild.  Pathologists  recognize 
three  distinct  forms  of  eclampsia.  The  term  essential  or  idiopathic  is  used 
when  the  convulsions  have  no  appreciable  anatomical  character,  that  is, 
when  there  is  no  apparent  pathological  state  in  tlie  brain  or  elsewhere, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  attack.  For  example,  if  a  child  dies  in  convul- 
sions from  fright,  and  all  the  organs,  including  the  brain,  are  found  in 
their  normal  state,  the  eclampsia  is  called  idiopathic  or  essential.  If  the 
cause  is  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  it  is  termed  symptomatic.  If 
it  arises  from  disease  ebewhere,  as  from  pneumonia,  the  term  sympathetic 
is  employed.  This  is  in  the  main  a  good  division,  but  eclampsia  may  be 
at  the  same  time  sympathetic  and  symptomatic,  as  when  it  occurs  in  con- 
sequence of  congestion  of  brain,  which  is  induced  by  severe  and  frequent 
paroxysms  of  hooping-cough. 

Causes — Eclampsia  occurs  at  any  period,  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
but  it  is  much  more  rare  after  the  period  of  six  or  seven  years  than  pre- 
viously. Some  children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  others.  It  is  produced 
in  one  by  an  agency  which  in  another  has  no  appreciable  effect.  There 
are  some,  generally  those  of  an  impressible  nervous  system,  who  are  seized 
with  convulsions  whenever  there  is  any  slight  derangement  in  the  diges- 
tive or  other  organs.  Eclampsia  is  frequent  in  certain  families.  Thus, 
Bouchut  mentions  a  family  of  ten  persons,  all  of  whom  had  convulsions 
in  their  infancy.  One  of  them  married,  and  had  ten  children,  all  of 
which,  with  one  exception,  had  convulsions. 

The  exciting  causes  of  eclampsia  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in 
full.  It  is  a  symptom  in  nearly  all  cerebral  diseases.  It  is  produced  in 
the  nursling  by  changes  in  the  milk  with  which  it  is  nourished.  These 
changes  are  usually  due  to  violent  emotions  of  the  mother,  as  anger,  fright, 
and  grief,  to  the  use  of  acescent  or  indigestible  food,  or  to  derangement, 
temporary  or  permanent,  in  her  health.  Thus,  in  a  case  related  to  me,  the 
catamenia  so  affected  the  milk  that  the  infant  was  seized  with  eclampsia  at 
each  monthly  period.  In  childhood  the  most  common  cause  of  clonic  con- 
vulsions is  the  presence  of  some  irritant  in  the  primse  vise.  All  kinds  of 
fruit,  even  the  mildest,  may  produce  eclampsia,  especially  when  eaten  un- 
ripe or  taken  in  undue  quantity.  I  have  known  an  infant  to  be  seized  with 
convulsions  from  eating  strawberries,  which  parents  usually  regard  as 
harmless,  and  one  of  the  most  violent  and  protracted  cases  of  eclampsia 
which  I  have  witnessed^  occurred  in  a  child  over  the  age  of  six  years, 
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from  swallowiDg,  in  considerable  quantity,  the  parenchymatous  portion  of 
an  orange.  Constipation,  worms,  dysentery,  intussusception,  and  painful 
dentition  are  also  causes  which  are  located  in  the  digestive  apparatus. 
Inflammation  in  some  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  a  not  infrequent 
cause.  Thus  eclampsia  occurs  occasionally  in  severe  coryza,  in  consequence, 
according  to  some,  of  the  proximity  of  the  inflamed  surface  to  the  brain, 
and  the  consequent  afllux  of  blood  to  this  organ.  It  is  a  common  compli- 
cation also  of  pertussis  and  pneumonia.  It  occurs  often  at  the  commence- 
ment of  two  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  namely,  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  latter  disease. 

Violent  emotions  of  the  child  may  also  cause  eclampsia.  Bouchut  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  girl,  five  years  old,  who  was  corrected  before  her  com- 
panions, and  was  so  aflected  by  anger  that  convulsions  ensued.  Residence 
in  close  and  overheated  apartments,  or  in  streets  where  the  air  is  loaded 
with  offensive  vapors  and  is  stifling,  is  a  predisposing  cause,  so  that  there 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  deaths  from  convulsions  in  the  cities  than  in  the 
country. 

In  young  children,  bums,  even  when  not  very  severe,  are  apt  to  termi- 
nate suddenly  in  eclampsia,  succeeded  by  coma  and  death.  Urinary  cal- 
culi, both  renal  and  vesical,  frequently  produce  the  same  result. 

Such  are  the  more  common  causes  of  eclampsia.  It  is  seen  that  they 
are  of  two  kinds,  predisposing  and  exciting.  An  excitable  or  impressible 
state  of  the  nervous  system  constitutes  the  chief  predisposition  to  the 
disease.  Plethora,  or  its  opposite  state,  ansemia,  increases  the  liability  to 
an  attack. 

Premonitory  Stage. — In  the  majority  of  cases  there  are  prodromic 
symptoms,  which  the  experienced  and  careful  physician  can  detect,  so  as 
to  forewarn  friends.  The  child  is  perhaps  more  or  less  drowsy,  and,  when 
disturbed,  fretful.  The  eyes  often  have  a  wild  or  unnatural  appearance ; 
occasionally  they  are  fixed  for  a  moment  on  an  object,  and  yet  apparently 
without  noticing  it.  The  sleep  is  disturbed ;  in  some  there  is  unusual 
heat  of  head,  and,  if  old  enough,  complaint  of  headache.  At  times,  es- 
pecially if  the  primary  disease  is  febrile  or  inflammatory,  there  is  inco- 
herence of  thought  or  expression,  or  even  actual  delirium.  In  some  chil- 
dren, when  eclampsia  is  threatening,  the  thumbs  are  seen  to  be  carried 
often  across  the  palms.  I  have  observed  this  especially  during  the 
convulsive  cough  of  pertussis.  A  very  important  prognostic  sym[)tom  is 
sudden  starting,  or  twitching  of  the  limbs.  This  shows  that  the  nervous 
system  is  profoundly  impressed,  and  but  slight  additional  excitation  is 
required  to  develop  eclampsia.  This  sudden  starting  not  infrequently 
precedes  the  attack  several  hours,  and  gives  sufficient  forewarning. 

The  prodromic  symptoms  are  often  disregarded  by  friends  who  do  not 
understand  their  significance.  Even  physicians,  in  the  haste  of  their 
visits,  in  many  instances  do  not  notice  them.     The  symptoms  which  pre- 
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cede  symptomatic  and  sympathetic  eclampsia  are,  moreover,  blended  with 
those  of  th^  primary  affection,  and  hence  another  reason  why  they  are 
apt  to  be  overlooked.  When  the  convulsions  are  about  to  commence,  the 
child  generally  lies  quiet ;  the  eyes  are  open  and  fixed.  If  spoken  to  or 
shaken,  he  takes  no  notice,  and  does  not  speak.  The  direction  of  the 
eyes  is  then  changed ;  often  they  are  turned  up ;  sometimes  there  is  stra- 
bismus. The  face  may  be  pale  or  flushed,  and  sometimes,  especially  in 
cerebral  diseases,  the  features  present  |)atches  or  streaks  of  a  flushed  ap- 
pearance, while  around  them  the  natural  color  is  preserved.  l!mmediately 
before  the  spasmodic  movements  the  child  occasionally  utters  a  piercing 
scream,  which  is  probably  involuntary,  though  it  seems  like  a  supplication 
for  help.  The  duration  of  the  prodromic  stage  is  very  different  in  different 
cases.  It  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours,  or  even  more 
than  a  day. 

Symptoms. — Eclampsia  is  general  or  partial.  If  general^  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  eyes,  eyelids,  and  of  all  the  limbs,  are  in  a  state  of  rapid 
involuntary  contraction,  alternating  with  relaxation.  The  features  lose 
their  natural  expression  and  are  distorted;  the  mouth  is  drawn  out  of 
shape,  often  to  one  side,  by  the  violent  muscular  action ;  the  teeth  are 
pressed  together  by  tonic  contraction  of  the  masseters,  and  may  be  vio- 
lently struck  together,  so  as  to  lacerate  the  tongue,  if  it  protrude,  or  are 
ground  upon  each  other.  Unless  the  attack  is  of  short  duration,  frothy 
saliva,  perhaps  tinged  with  blood  from  the  injured  tongue,  collects  between 
the  lips.  The  eyelids  are  usually  open,  and  in  severe  cases  the  eyes  are 
turned  so  that  the  pupils  are  lost  under  the  upper  eyelids,  or  the  muscles 
of  the  eyes  are  involved  in  the  spasmodic  movements,  so  that  the  eyeballs 
are  forcibly  drawn  from  side  to  side.  Occasionally  strabismus  occurs. 
While  the  features  are  thus  distorted,  the  head  is  strongly  retracted  or  is 
turned  to  one  side  ;  the  forearms  are  alternately  pronated  and  supinated ; 
the  thumbs  and  fingers  are  convulsively  fiexed,  so  tliat  the  thumbs  lie 
across  the  palms  and  are  covered  by  the  fingers ;  the  great  toe  is  adducted, 
the  other  toes  fiexed  ;  and  the  toes,  as  well  as  legs,  participate  more  or  less 
in  the  spasmodic  movements. 

In  general  convulsions,  consciousness  is  usually  lost.  The  head  is  hot 
previously  to  and  during  the  attack — at  least  in  the  first  part  of  it — and 
the  face  flushed.  In  exceptional  cases,  especially  in  sympathetic  eclampsia, 
the  head  is  cool  and  the  face  pale.  The  pulse  is  somewhat  accelerated,  as 
well  as  the  respiration,  and  the  latter  is  rendered  irregular  if  the  respira- 
tory muscles,  especially  those  of  the  larynx,  are  involved,  as  they  generally 
are.  The  sphincters  are  relaxed  during  the  convulsive  attack,  so  that  in 
many  cases  the  urine  and  stools  are  passed  involuntarily. 

Partial  eclampsia  is  more  common  than  the  general  form ;  it  occurs  in 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  including  those  of  the  eye,  of  the  face  and  of  one 
or  both  upper  extremities,  or  of  the  face  and  the  extremities  on  one  side. 
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The  spasmodic  movements  may  be  even  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye, 
and  they  often  occur  only  in  these  muscles  and  those  of  the  face.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  does  eclampsia  affect  the  legs  without  affecting  also  the  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  face.  In  partial  convulsive  attacks,  sensation  and  conscious- 
ness are  in  some  patients  not  entirely  lost,  but  in  others  they  are  not  mani- 
fested if  present. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  of  eclampsia  varies  in  different  cases  from  a 
few  minutes  to  several  hours,  with  an  average  of  not  not  more  than  from 
frve  to  fifteen  minutes.  The  movements  do  not  often  continue  longer  than 
three  or  four  hours  in  the  severest  cases.  They  are  sometimes  said  to 
last  a  much  longer  time,  even  for  days,  but  there  are  in  these  cases  inter- 
missions.    Violent  attacks  are  usually  short. 

When  the  convulsion  ends  favorably,  the  spasmodic  movements  become 
less  and  less  strong,  and  finally  cease.  The  child  then  takes  a  deep  in- 
spiration, after  which  it  lies  quiet,  and  the  respiration  remains  regular  or 
moderately  accelenited.  Some  fully  recover  in  a  few  minutes  if  the  eclamp- 
sia has  been  light  and  the  cause  transient,  and  seem  to  experience  no  in- 
convenience except  soreness  of  the  muscles  and  fatigue.  Others  soon  re- 
cover consciousness,  and  their  temperature,  respiration,  and  circulation 
become  natural,  but  they  remain  dull  for  a  time,  their  minds  are  bewildered, 
and  they  are  perhaps  unable  to  speak.  In  a  few  hours  these  untoward 
symptoms  pass  away.  In  essential,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
sympathetic  eclampsia,  if  properly  treated,  and  if  the  cause  is  recognized 
and  removed,  there  is  no  recurrence  of  the  convulsion  ;  with  others  it  is 
different.  In  many  cases,  especially  of  symptomatic  eclampsia  and  of 
sympathetic,  in  which  the  cause  is  grave  and  persistent,  the  convulsions 
return  after  a  variable  period  of  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours.  Six  or 
eight  or  more  convulsions  may  occur  within  twenty-four  hours.  Rarely 
they  occur  several  times  daily  for  several  consecutive  days,  but  severe  con- 
vulsions, repeated  at  short  intervals  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours, 
usually  end  in  fatal  congestion  of  the  brain  or  serous  effusion.  I  once 
attended  an  infant  about  six  months  old,  who  had  from  four  to  twelve  con- 
vulsions daily  for  eleven  days,  caused  probably  by  a  vesical  calculus,  as 
there  was  dysuria,  and,  at  times,  bloody  urine.  Some  days  after  the  con- 
vulsions were  controlled,  while  we  were  deferring  exploration  of  the  blad- 
der, death  occurred  suddenly,  and  the  autopsy  was  not  permitted.  This 
case  will  be  detailed  elsewhere.  Bouchut  has  witnessed  a  case  of  hooping- 
cough  in  which  there  were  daily  convulsions  for  eighteen  days. 

In  severe  eclampsia,  the  respiration  is  so  embarrassed  and  circulation 
so  retarded  that  congestion  of  various  organs  results.  This  passive  con- 
gestion in  the  respiratory  organs  is  indicated  by  moist  r&les  in  the  larynx 
and  bronchial  tubes ;  occurring  in  the  bniin,  it  is  indicated  by  profound 
stupor.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  death  may  occur  from  the  cere- 
bral congestion,  which,  continuing,  is  apt  to  end  in  effusion  of  serum  or 
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extravasation  of  blood.  In  these  cases  the  convulsive  movements  cease, 
but  there  is  no  return  of  consciousness.  The  child  lies  quiet,  as  if  in  8lee|), 
with  pupils  not  readily  acted  upon  by  light,  and  often  somewhat  dilated ; 
gradually  the  limbs  grow  cool  and  the  pulse  feeble,  and  fatal  coma  super- 
venes. 

Death  does  not  ordinarily  occur  from  one  attack.  There  are  several  at 
intervals,  during  which  the  stupor  is  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
profound,  till,  finally,  there  is  total  loss  of  consciousness  and  sensation. 
This  is  the  most  frequent  mode  of  death,  namely,  from  coma.  Apnoea 
may  occur  In  the  first  attack,  ending  life  abruptly  and  unexpectedly,  but 
in  other  instances  it  does  not  result  till  after  several  seizures,  when,  at 
length,  one  more  violent  than  the  others  interrupts  the  respiratory  function 
and  causes  death. 

Occasionally,  when  life  is  preserved,  there  is  some  permanent  ill  effect 
of  eclampsia.  Bouchut  says :  "  The  origin  of  certain  i)ermanent  contrac- 
tions which  bring  on  deviation  of  the  head  or  of  other  parts,  retraction  of 
the  limbs,  paralysis,  etc.,  must  be  referred  to  the  convulsions  of  the  mus- 
cles. I  have  seen  several  children  in  whom  torticollis  had  no  other 
cause.  The  drooping  of  the  upper  eyelid,  strabismus,  irregularity  of  the 
mouth,  severe  contractions  of  the  limbs,  often  depend  on  this  influence. 
These  accidents  are  consequences  of  essential  as  well  as  of  symptomatic 
convulsions." 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  The  morbid  anatomy  pertaining  to 
eclampsia  is  in  most  cases  twofold :  first,  the  pathological  states  which 
precede  and  cause  the  convulsive  movements ;  secondly,  those  which  result 
from  them.  We  have  seen  that  in  sympathetic  eclampsia  the  diseases 
which  sustain  a  causative  relation  are  very  numerous ;  some  are  constitu- 
tional, others  local,  and  the  latter  may  have  their  seat  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  economy,  distinct  from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  In  some  cases  of 
sympathetic  eclampsia  the  immediate  cause  is  too  active  a  circulation,  a 
state  of  hyperaemia  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  hyperaemia  may  be  diagnosticated 
in  young  infants  in  whom  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  open.  Such  infants, 
seized  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surfaces  or  of  the  lungs, 
often  present  a  full  and  rapid  pulse  and  a  convex  and  forcibly  pulsating 
fontanelle  before  the  eclampsia  begins.  In  other  cases  of  sympathetic 
eclampsia  the  primary  disease  induces  passive  congestion  of  the  brain, 
and  this  in  turn  gives  rise  to  convulsions.  Eclampsia  occurring  during 
the  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough  affords  an  example.  In  the  contagious 
diseases,  as  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever,  eclampsia  is  doubtless  often  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  action  of  the  specific  virus  on  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 
Therefore,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  eclampsia  due  to  diseases 
not  located  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system — in  other  words,  of  sympathetic 
eclampsia — the  primary  disease  induces  a  pathological  state  of  the  cerebral 
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vessels  or  of  the  blood  which  circulates  through  them,  which  state  imme- 
diatelj  precedes  and  accompanies  the  convulsions. 

In  other  cases  of  sympathetic  eclampsia  the  convulsive  movements  are 
produced  bj  the  primary  disease,  acting  directly  on  the  nervous  system, 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  without  causing  any  appreciable  altera- 
tion in  the  state  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Thus  Barrier  relates  three 
fatal  cases  of  convulsions  occurring  in  pneumonia,  in  none  of  which  was 
there  anything  abnormal  in  the  condition  of  the  bmin  or  its  membranes. 

The  pathological  state  preceding  symptomatic  eclampsia  differs  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  since  convulsions  occur  in  almost  every  disease  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  form  of  eclampsia  may 
be  active  or  passive  cerebral  congestion,  with  or  without  effusion  ;  it  may 
be  compression  of  the  brain  from  various  causes ;  it  may  be  a  deficiency 
as  well  as  excess  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

In  essential  eclampsia  the  cause  sometimes  produces  congestion  of  the 
brain  prior  to  the  convulsive  seizure.  In  other  cases,  as  when  convulsions 
occur  immediately  from  the  effect  of  anger  or  fright,  there  is  no  appre- 
ciable change  in  the  state  of  the  nervous  centres  previously  to  the  attack. 

Again,  eclampsia,  especially  when  severe  and  protracted,  and  when 
occurring  in  successive  attacks,  may  be  the  cause  of  certain  lesions.  It 
produces  congestion  of  the  brain  and  membranes,  and  perhaps  of  the  spinal 
cord/  Sometimes,  if  the  congestion  is  great,  there  is  also  escape  of  serum 
from  the  distended  capillaries,  and  the  fibrin  in  the  larger  vessels,  as  the 
sinuses  may  coagulate. 

The  congestion  resulting  from  eclampsia  may  give  rise  to  extravasation 
of  blood  and  the  formation  of  a  clot.  If  this  accident  occur,  there  is  often 
paralysis  affecting  more  or  less  of  one  side,  permanent  or  gradually  dis- 
appearing. 

It  may  be  diflUcult  to  decide  whether  the  cerebral  congestion  precedes 
the  eclampsia  or  is  its  result ;  but  in  those  cases  in  which  it  precedes  and 
operates  as  a  cause,  it  is  no  doubt  increased  during  the  convulsive  period. 
The  spasmodic  muscular  action,  by  rendering  respiration  irregular  and 
imperfect,  also  leads  to  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  sometimes  of  the 
abdominal  organs. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  for  which  there  is  danger  of  mistaking 
eclampsia  is  epilepsy.  M.  Ozanam  mentions  the  following  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  two :  '<  Eclampsia  differs  from  epilepsy  in  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  prodromic  symptoms ;  the  clonic  form  of  the  convulsions,  the 
rare  appearance  of  froth  in  the  mouth,  the  absence  of  a  hideous  livid 
aspect  of  the  countenance,  the  spasmodic  and  sobbing  character  of  the 
respiration,  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  a  state  of  quiet  without  snoring 
which  succeeds  an  attack."  In  the  young  child,  however,  the  above  points 
of  distinction  are  not  reliable  as  a  means  of  differential  diagnosis.  Some 
patients,  who  seem  to  have  genuine  attacks  of  eclampsia  in  infancy  and 
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childhood,  prove  to  be  epileptic  in  subsequent  years.  The  usual  period  of 
eclampsia  is  prior  to  the  age  of  five  years.  If  convulsions  occur  after  this 
age  without  apparent  exciting  cause,  or  from  trifling  causes,  in  those  who 
have  not  before  had  eclampsia,  the  disease  is  probably  epilepsy  ;  if  prior  to 
the  age  of  six  years,  and  especially  of  three  or  four,  they  are  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  convulsions  of  eclampsia. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  form  of  eclampsia,  whether  essential, 
symptomatic,  or  sympathetic — in  other  words,  to  determine  the  cause — 
till  after  the  convulsions  cease.  This  is  especially  true  when,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  physician  is  not  summoned  till  the  convulsive  move- 
ments begin,  and  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  act  promptly,  with  but 
little  knowledge  of  the  child's  previous  history.  If  there  is  an  obvious 
antecedent  disease,  as  hooping-cough  or  meningitis,  the  cause  is  apparent ; 
but  if  the  previous  health  have  been  good,  or  but  slightly  disturbed,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  more  than  one  visit  or  examination  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  seat  and  character  of  the  cause.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  con- 
vulsions occurring  suddenly  in  a  state  of  previous  good  health,  the  cause 
is  seated  in  the  intestines,  but  sudden  and  unexpected  attacks  may  be  due 
to  the  commencement  of  some  inflammatory  affection,  as  pneumonia,  or 
of  a  febrile  disease,  as  smallpox.  Unless  the  eclampsia  is  speedily  fatal, 
the  physician,  if  he  examine  carefully,  will,  in  most  cases,  soon  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  diagnosticate  the  form  of  the 
disease. 

Pro(JNOSIS. — Symptomatic  eclampsia  is  always  serious.  If  it  occurs  in 
the  course  of  a  cerebral  disease,  it  indicates  the  approach  of  death,  but  if 
at  the  commencement,  some  may  recover.  The  recurrence  of  it,  what- 
ever the  cerebral  disease,  is  an  almost  certain  prognostic  of  death. 

In  idiopathic  or  essential  convulsions  the  prognosis  depends  on  the 
severity  of  the  attack,  and  on  the  age,  strength,  and  previous  condition  of 
the  child.  If  there  are  predisposing  or  co-operating  causes,  as  a  nervous 
or  excitable  temperament,  or  dentition,  the  prognosis  is  less  favorable  than 
when  such  causes  are  absent. 

In  sympathetic  eclampsia  the  prognosis  varies  greatly,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  primary  disease,  and  often  according  to  the  stage  of  that 
disease.  If  convulsions  occur  at  the  commencement  of  an  eruptive  fever, 
they  generally  subside  without  untoward  symptoms,  and  the  fever  pursues 
a  favorable  course.  Eclampsia,  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  is 
premonitory  of  a  fatal  result.  I  have  not  yet  known  a  patient  with 
scarlet  fever  recover  who  had  convulsions  after  the  rash  had  covered  the 
body,  and  experienced  physicians  of  this  city  tell  me  that  their  observa- 
tions correspond  with  mine.  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  however,  relates  one  favor- 
able case.  If  the  cause  of  the  eclampsia  be  located  in  or  upon  the  mucous 
surfaces,  a  majority  recover  with  judicious  treatment.  In  convulsions 
consequent  on  pneumonia  or  a  burn,  more  die  than  recover. 
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The  prognosis  in  eclampsia  is  more  favorable  if  the  parallelism  of  the 
eyes  is  retained,  the  pupils  remain  sensitive  to  light,  and  consciousness 
soon  returns.  A  fatal  termination  may  be  predicted,  if,  after  the  convul- 
sion, the  child  remains  stupid,  without  any  evidence  of  returning  con- 
sciousness, and  the  pupils  do  not  respond  to  light. 

Treatment. — Fortunately,  inasmuch  as  the  physician  is  often  required 
to  treat  eclampsia  in  ignorance  of  the  cause,  the  same  measures  are  de- 
manded, to  a  considerable  extent,  in  all  cases,  whether  the  form  be  essen- 
tial, symptomatic,  or  sympathetic.  As  early  as  possible  in  the  attack  the 
feet  should  be  placed  in  hot  water  to  which  mustard  is  added,  or,  if  it  can 
be  procured  with  little  delay,  a  general  warm  bath  may  be  used  in  place. 
This  has  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  and  promotes  muscular 
relaxation,  while  it  also  produces  derivation  of  blood  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis.  It  is,  therefore,  useful,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which 
active  or  passive  congestion  precedes  tlie  eclampsia  ;  it  is  also  useful  as  a 
preventive  of  passive  congestion  and  consequent  o&dema  of  the  brain, 
lungs,  and  other  organs,  which  are  the  most  serious  results  of  eclami>sia. 
It  should  be  continued  from  six  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  according  to 
the  severity  and  duration  of  the  attack ;  at  the  same  time  cold  applica- 
tions should  be  made  to  the  head,  until  its  temperature,  which  is  usually 
increased,  is  reduced.  The  application  of  a  cloth,  frequently  wrung  out 
of  cold  water,  is  the  most  convenient  and  ready  mode  of  employing  this 
agent.  Cold  thus  employed  acts  promptly  in  contracting  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  and  meninges,  and  diminishing  the  cerebral  congestion.  It 
tends,  therefore,  to  remove  one  of  the  chief  dangers. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  convulsive  attacks  originate  in  the  condition 
of  the  intestines,  either  solely  or  in  part,  it  is  advisable  to  prescribe  an 
aperient  unless  there  is  previous  diarrhceal. 

The  common  enema  of  soap  and  water  will  usually  produce  a  free  and 
speedy  evacuation,  and  will  sometimes  disclose  the  cause  of  the  eclampsia 
in  the  expulsion  of  seeds  or  other  indigestible  substances  or  scybala.  A 
cathartic  is  also  often  required,  es|)ecially  if  the  enema  fail  to  produce 
suflUcient  evacuations.  In  those  that  are  robust,  and  especially  in  those 
beyond  the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  calomel  is  an  excellent  purgative, 
is  easily  given,  and  is  prompt  in  its  action.  If  the  symptoms  indicate 
intestinal  inflammation,  the  milder  purgatives,  as  castor  oil,  are  prefer- 
able, as  they  also  are  in  young  or  feeble  children.  If  the  recent  ingesta 
of  the  patient  consisted  of  fruit  or  of  substances  of  an  indigestible  charac- 
ter, an  emetic  is  appropriate ;  a  teaspoonful  of  the  syrup  of  ipecacuanha 
repeated  if  necessary  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  may  be  given  to  a 
young  child,  or  this  syrup  with  the  syrup,  scillse  compositus  to  one  older 
and  more  robust.  Aside  from  the  ejection  of  the  offending  substance 
which  it  produces,  an  emetic  has  some  effect  in  controlling  the  convulsive 
movements.     But  the  cases  are  rare  in  which  emetics  are  indicated. 
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In  addition  to  the  local  measures  mentioned  above,  and  measures  calcu- 
lated to  relieve  the  digestive  canal  of  any  offending  substance,  any  safe 
medicinal  agent  which  will  act  promptly  in  relieving  the  convulsions  is 
urgently  demanded,  for  eclampsia,  if  severe  and  protracted,  involves  great 
danger.  Fortunately  such  agents  have  been  lately  introduced  into  thera- 
peutics, namely,  the  bromide  of  potassium  or  sodium,  and  hydrate  of 
chloral.  These  agents,  while  they  are  effectual,  are  safe,  and,  therefore, 
their  use  has  surpassed  that  of  the  antispasmodics,  assafoetida,  valerian, 
lavender,  and  chloroform  ;  no  one  of  which,  except  the  chloroform,  exerts 
any  direct  controlling  influence  over  the  convulsions,  and  ^e  chloroform 
is  a  dangerous  remedy  unless  used  sparingly. 

The  bromide  of  potassium,  which  I  prefer,  should  be  given  every  ten 
minutes,  dissolved  in  cold  water,  till  the  convulsions  cease,  in  doses  of 
three  grains  to  a  child  of  one  year,  and  of  four  or  five  grains  to  a  child  of 
two  or  three  years.  When  the  convulsions  cease,  the  interval  between 
the  doses  should  be  of  course  lengthened.  In  one  instance  an  infant  of 
eighteen  months  was  suddenly  affected  by  eclampsia,  and  the  mother  in 
her  fright  mistaking  the  directions,  gave  thirty  grains  of  bromide  at  one 
dose.  Two  hours  afterwards,  when  I  was  able  to  attend,  I  found  that  the 
convulsions  had  ceased  at  once,  and  that  the  patient  was  playful.  Such 
cases  show  the  innocuousness  of  a  large  dose  of  the  bromide. 

In  severe  cases  the  bromide  does  not  always  act  with  sufficient  prompt- 
ness and  power.  The  hydrate  of  chloral  should  then  be  employed,  dis- 
solved in  two  or  three  drachms  of  water,  and  given  with  a  small  glass  or 
gutta  percha  syringe  per  rectum.  If  used  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  re- 
tained by  pressure  with  a  napkin,  it  is  quickly  absorbed,  and  will  usually, 
in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  control  the  movements.  For  a  child  of 
one  year  I  employ  about  five  grains,  and  for  one  of  four  years  ten  grains. 
With  the  employment  of  the  measures  indicated  above,  eclampsia  is,  in 
my  practice,  much  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  in  former  years. 
Unless  the  cause  is  such  that  recovery  is  impossible  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  the  convulsions  will  soon  cease  with  these  measures. 

But  additional  treatment  may  be  required,  according  to  the  pathological 
state  which  has  brought  on  the  eclampsia.  If  it  be  an  eruptive  fever, 
as  scarlatina,  and  the  eruption  has  receded,  active  revulsive  measures,  as 
hot  mustard  baths,  are  required  ;  if  in  dysentery,  or  other  internal  inflam- 
mation, the  flax-seed  and  mustard  poultice  should  be  applied  over  the 
parts  affected. 

In  those  dangerous  cases  in  which  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion 
continue  after  the  eclampsia  ceases,  additional  treatment  is  required. 
The  child  remains  drowsy,  does  not  speak,  or  apparently  suffer  in  any 
way,  and  the  pupils  act  less  readily  than  in  health.  If  this  condition 
remain  afler  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  there  is  probably  serous  effusion. 
All  attacks  of  eclampsia,  unless  the  mildest,  are  followed  by  a  period  of 
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drowsiness,  but  the  j>er8i8tence  of  it,  with  symptoms  which  indicate 
hy[)encmia,  with  {HThups  effusion  within  the  cranium,  calls  for  the  em- 
ployment of  additional  measures.  Vesication  by  cantharidal  collodion 
should  then  be  produced  behind  the  ears,  mild  n^vulsives  be  applied  to 
the  extremities,  the  head  kept  cool,  the  bowels  open,  and,  in  certain  eases, 
a  diuretic  like  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  advantageously  employed. 
The  utmost  care  should  be  enjoined  in  reference  to  the  hygienic  manage- 
ment of  those  who  are  subject  to  eclampsia.  The  diet  should  be  nutri- 
tious, but  bland,  and  all  causes  of  excitement  be  studiously  avoided. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

TETANUS  INFANTUM. 

Tetanus  or  trismus  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  diseiises  of  infancy. 
It  is  first,  in  point  of  time,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  fatal  maladies.  It 
occrurs  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  the  robust  as  well  as  feeble,  almost 
certainly  destroying  life  within  a  few  hours  under  modes  of  treatment 
heretofore  employed.  It  is  more  frecjucnt  in  some  localities  and  condi- 
tions of  life  than  in  others.  In  New  York  it  is  more  common  than  tetanus 
at  any  other  age,  or,  indeed,  in  all  other  ages,  since  the  mortuary  sta- 
tistics of  this  city  exhibit  a  larger  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  in 
the  first  year  of  life  than  subsequently.  Infantile  tetanus  occurs,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  in  the  new-born. 

Interesting  and  importiuit  as  is  tetanus  infantum,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  much  more  limited  and  imperfect  than  it  should 
be,  when  we  consider  what  great  advancement  has  been  made  in  patho- 
logical inquiries  during  the  present  century.  Our  information  in  reference 
to  its  causation,  symptoms,  and  proper  treatment  is  not  much  in  advance 
of  that  of  M.  Dazille,  or  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century. 

Did  we  better  understand  the  pathology  of  diseases  in  the  new-born,  or 
could  we  mont  accurately  ascertain  the  condition  of  organs  at  this  age, 
doubtless  we  should  occasionally  consider  those  phenomena  which  we  now 
designate  as  a  disease  per  se,  under  the  title  tetanus,  as  symptoms  of  some 
other  affection.  But  as  tetanic  rigidity  and  spasms  in  the  new-born  occur 
so  abruptly,  masking  all  ot^er  symptoms,  and  ordinarily  ending  in  death 
without  our  knowing  certainly  whether  or  not  there  is  any  antecedent 
disease,  it  seems  entirely  proper  that  we  should  recognize  the  state  in 
which  such  muscular  rigidity  occurs  with  such  a  rapid  result  as  an  inde- 
pendent affection.  This  explanation  is  required  from  the  fact  that  I  have 
27 
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added  to  the  accompanying  table  one  case  from  Billard,  which  this  ob- 
server relates  under  the  head  of  spinal  meningitis.  In  this  case,  an  infant 
three  days  old  was  attacked  with  convulsions.  "  His  limbs  were  rigid 
and  violently  bent ;  the  muscles  of  the  face  were  in  a  continual  state  of 
contraction."  On  the  following  day  **the  convulsions  continued;  .  .  . 
the  body  remained  rigid,  and  the  vertebral  column,  which  the  weight  of 
the  trunk  will  cause  to  bend  with  the  greatest  ease  in  a  young  infant, 
remained  straight  and  immovable  whenever  the  child  was  raised."  At 
the  autopsy,  in  addition  to  meningeal  apoplexy,  which  is  often  present  in 
those  who  die  of  tetanus  infantum,  a  thick  pellicular  exudation  was  found 
upon  the  spinal  arachnoid.  There  is,  therefore,  a  strict  accordance  of  the 
symptoms  and  history  of  this  case  with  those  which  other  observers  describe 
as  examples  of  tetanus  infantum ;  moreover,  as  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
including  this  case  in  our  statistics,  certiiin  eminent  observers,  as  we  will 
see,  have  reported  epidemics  of  tetanus  in  which  meningitis  was  the  prin- 
cipal lesion. 

Fatal  Cases. 

Case    1.   Male;  taken  when  three  days  old;  lived  sixty  hours.     Labatt, 

Edin,  Med,  and  Surg.  Jour.^  April,  1819. 
"      2.   Female;  taken  when  three  days  old;  lived  forty  hours.     Ihid, 
"      3.    Taken  when  five  days  old  ;  lived  fifty  hours.     Ihid. 
"      4.    Taken  when  three  days  old;  lived  one  day.     Ihid, 
"      5.   Male;   taken   when  two  days  old;  lived  two  days.     Billard, 

Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children^  Stewart's  trans.,  p.  477. 
"      6.   Male;  taken  when  three  days  old ;  lived  two  days.     Romberg. 
"      7.    Male;  taken  when  six  days  old  ;  lived  ninety-three  hours.     Dr. 

Imlach;  Month,  Jour,  of  Med,  Sci,^  Aug.  1850. 
"      8.    Female ;  taken  at  five  days ;  lived  four  days.     Caleb  Wood- 
worth,  M.D.,  Boston  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour,j  Dec.  18th,  1831. 
"      9.    Negro ;  taken  at  seven  days ;  lived  twenty-four  hours.     P.  C. 

Gaillard,  M.D.,  South.  Jour,  of  Med,  and  Phar,,  Sept.  1846. 
"    10.    Male ;  taken  when  seven  days  old ;  lived  one  day.     Augustus 

Eberle,  M.D.,  Missouri  Med.  and  Surg,  Jour,,  1847. 
"    11.   Taken  when  seven  days  old.     D.  B.  Nailer,  N,  0.  Med.  Jour,, 

Nov.  1846. 
"    12.   Male;  taken  when  three  days  old;  lived  one  day.     N.  0.  Med. 

and  Surg,  Jour,,  May,  1853. 
"    13.   Negro;  taken  when  three  days  old;  lived  three  days.     Robert 

H.  Chinn,  M.D.,  N,  0,  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour, 
"    14.   Taken  when  two  days  old  ;  died  in  four  hours  after  tlie  doctor's 

visit.     Jbid, 
"    15.   Taken  when  seven  days  old  ;  lived  one  day.    C.  H.  Cleaveland, 

New  Jersey  Med,  Rep,,  April,  1852. 
"    16.   Negro;  taken  when  seven  days  old ;  death  finally.     Greenville 

Dowell,  Atner,  Jour,  of  Med,  Sci,,  Jan.  1863. 
"    17.   Taken  when  twelve  days  old;  lived  one  day.     Thomas  C.  Bos- 
well,  communicated  to  Dr.  Sims,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci,, 

1846. 
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Case  18.   Taken  when  about  five  days  old ;  died  at  about  the  age  of  nine 
days.     B.  R.  Jones.     Ihid. 

19.  Taken  at  or  soon  after  birth;  lived  two  days.     Dr.  Sims,  Amer, 
Jour,  of  Med.  Set,,  April,  1846. 

20.  Taken  at  tlie  age  of  six  days ;  lived  one  day.     Ibid, 

21.  Taken  when  three  days  old  ;  lived  two  days.     Ibid, 
'<    22.   Male ;  taken  at  the  age  of  eight  days ;  died  in  three  hours.    Com- 
municated to  the  writer. 

"    23.   Taken  at  the  age  of  twelve  hours  ;  lived  two  days.     Communi- 
cated to  the  writer. 
"    24.   Female ;  taken  when  seven  days  old ;  lived  forty -five  hours.    The 

writer. 
"    25.   Male ;  taken  at  the  age  of  seven  days ;  lived  about  forty-eight 

hours.     Ibid, 
"    26.   Female ;  taken  at  the  age  of  eight  days ;  lived  three  days.    Ibid, 

27.  Female ;  taken  at  the  age  of  five  days ;  lived  three  days.    Ibid. 

28.  Female ;  taken  when  fou^  days  old  ;  lived  two  days.     Ibid, 
"    29.   Taken  when  six  days  old ;  died  next  day.     Ibid, 

"    30.    Taken  when  five  days  old ;  lived  twenty-four  hours.     Ibid, 
"    31.    Taken  when  eight  days  old  ;  lived  two  days.     Ibid, 
"    32.   Male;  taken  when  nve  days  old ;  lived  one  day.     Ibid. 

Favorable  Cases. 

Case  1.  Negro  ;  female  ;  taken  when  three  days  old  ;  recovered  in  a  few 
days.  Robert  S.  Baily,  Charleston  Med,  Jour,  and  Rev,,  Nov. 
1848. 

"  2.  Negro  ;  taken  at  eleven  days  ;  recovered  in  fifteen  days.  W.  B. 
Lindsay,  N,  0,  Med,  Jour,,  Sept.  1846. 

"  3.  Negro ;  taken  when  ten  days  old ;  recovered  in  thirty-one  days. 
P.  C.  Gaillard,  C7tarleston  Med,  Jour,  and  Rev,,  Nov.  1853. 

"  4.  Male  ;  taken  at  the  age  of  eight  days ;  recovered  in  twenty-eight 
days.     Ibid, 

"  5.  Negro ;  taken  at  seven  days ;  recovered  in  fi^Xeem  days.  Augus- 
tus Eberle,  Missouri  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour,,  1847. 

"  6.  Taken  when  eight  days  old  ;  recovered  in  four  weeks.  Furlong, 
Edin,  Med.  and  Surg,  Jour,,  Jan.  1830. 

"  7.  Taken  at  the  age  of  one  week ;  recovered  in  two  days.  Dr.  Sims, 
Amer,  Jour,  of  Med,  Sci,,  April,  1846. 

"  8.  Female;  taken  at  the  age  of  three  days  ;  recovered  in  five  weeks. 
The  writer. 

Period  of  Commencement. — Finckh,  who  saw  cases  of  tetanus  of  the 
new-bom  in  the  Stuttgart  Hospital,  states  (Ifecker*s  Annalen,  vol.  iii.  No. 
3,  p.  304)  that  it  began  in  one  case  on  the  second  day  after  birth,  in  eight 
on  the  fifth,  and  in  seven  on  the  seventh. 

Professor  Cederschjold,  of  Stockholm,  treated  forty-two  cases  in  hospital 
practice  in  1834,  and  in  these  cases  it  usually  commenced  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  six  days.  Copland  says  {Medical  Dictionary)  that  it  generally 
commences  in  the  first  seven  or  nine  days  after  birth,  and  rarely  later  than 
the  fourteenth.     Romberg  states  that  it  commences  between  the  fifth  and 
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ninth  days.  In  two  hundred  cases  observed  by  Reicke,  in  Stuttgart,  in 
the  course  of  forty-two  years,  it  was  never  found  to  commence  before  the 
fifth,  rarely  after  the  ninth,  and  never  after  the  eleventh  day.  Schneider 
says  that  the  disease  occurs  oftenest  between  the  second  and  seventh,  and 
rarely  after  the  ninth  day.  In  six  cases  reported  by  Dr.  C.  Levy,  of 
Copenhagen,  it  began  in  two  on  the  third  day,  in  two  on  the  fifth,  and  in 
two  on  the  sixth.  Dr.  Greenville  Dowell  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Med  >Sct.,  Jan. 
18G.*^),  who  has  seen  much  of  tetanus  infantum  among  the  negroes  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Texas,  says  it  is  almost  sure  to  come  on  between  the  fifth  and 
twelfth  days  after  birth.  In  the  forty  cases  embraced  in  the  above  table, 
the  disease  began  as  follows  : — 

Age.  Casei. 

One  day  or  under, 2 

Two  days, 1 

Three     ** 9 

Four       '* 2 

Five        " 6 

Six  ** 3 

Seven     *' 8 

Eight      ** 6 

Ten         ** 1 

Eleven    ** 1 

Twelve  ** 1 

Very  rarely,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  tetanus  begins  at  or  so  soon  after 
birth,  that  it  may  ])roperly  be  called  congenital. 

Frequency  in  Certain  Localities — Tetanus  infantum  occurs  prob- 
ably in  all  countries,  but  it  does  not  greatly  increase  the  mortality  except 
in  certain  localities.  Some  of  the  British  and  Continental  physicians,  whose 
observations  of  disease  have  been  ample,  confess  that  they  have  seen  so  few 
cases  that  they  have  almost  no  personal  knowledge  of  this  malady.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are,  or  have  been,  places  in  every  zone  where  it  is  or 
has  been  so  prevafent  as  to  sensibly  check  the  increase  of  population.  The 
attention  of  the  profession,  more  than  a  half  century  since,  was  directed 
to  the  prevalence  of  tetanus  in  the  Island  of  Heimacy,  off  the  coast  of 
Iceland.  On  this  island  scarcely  an  infant  escaped,  while  on  the  mainland 
scarcely  one  was  affected.  Heimacy,  the  product  of  volcanic  action,  of 
small  extent  and  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  supi>orts  a  scanty  popula- 
tion. The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  on  the  flesh  and  eggs  of  the  sea-fowl, 
and  are  filthy  and  degraded  in  their  habits.  Al>out  the  year  1810,  the 
Danish  government  deputed  the  landphysicus  of  Iceland  to  visit  Heimacy, 
and  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  was  so  destructive  to  the 
infants.  Although  this  gentleman,  from  his  brief  stay,  saw  no  case  him- 
self, he  obtained  interesting  particulars  in  reference  to  the  disease  from 
the  priests  and  parents.  At  this  time  scarcely  an  infant  escaped.  Again, 
according  to  Dr.  Schleisner,  whose  report  in  reference  to  the  same  locality 
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was  published  fortj  years  later,  tetanus  was  still  the* most  fatal  of  all  in- 
fantile maladies. 

Tetanus  infantum  is  also  represented  as  very  fatal  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Kilda,  off  the  coast  of  Scotland.  In  the  temperate  regions  of  America 
and  Europe  cases  are  not  frequent,  except  occjisionally  in  the  poor  quarters 
of  the  cities,  in  foundling  hospitals,  and  rarely  in  country  towns  where  tlie 
conditions  are  favomble  for  its  occurrence.  The  records  of  the  Dublin, 
Stuttgart,  and  Stockholm  lying-in  asylums  furnish  many  cases.  In  the 
town  of  Fulda,  Germany,  in  1802,  Dr.  Schneider  saw  six  cases  in  four- 
teen days,  while  a  midwife  in  the  same  place  stated  that  she  had  seen 
more  than  sixty  in  nine  years. 

But  the  greatest  mortality  from  tetanus  infantum  is  in  the  warm  climates, 
both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  In  the  West  Indies,  the 
southern  i)ortion  of  the  United  States,  the  equatorial  regions  of  South 
America,  and  in  the  islands  of  Minorca  and  Bourbon,  it  luis,  in  many 
localities,  been  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  of  ir/fantile  maladies. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  tlie  warm  regions  of  the  United  States 
the  victims  are  chiefly  negro  infants.  L.  S.  Grier,  M.D.,  of  Mississippi, 
says,  in  the  N.  0.  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour.y  May,  1854:  **The  first  form  of 
disease  which  assails  the  negro  among  us  is  trismus.  The  mortality  from 
this  disease  alone  is  very  great.  No  statistical  record,  we  suppose,  has 
even  been  attempted,  but  from  our  individual  experience  we  are  almost 
willing  to  aflirm  that  it  decimates  the  African  race  upon  our  plantations 
within  the  first  week  of  independent  existence.  We  have  known  more 
than  one  instance  in  which,  of  the  births  for  one  year,  one-half  became 
the  victims  of  this  disease,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  watchful- 
ness and  care  on  the  part  of  both  planter  and  physician.  Other  places 
are  more  fortunate,  but  all  suffer  more  or  less;  and  the  planter  who  escapes 
a  year  without  having  to  record  a  ca.se  of  trismus  nascentium  may  con- 
gratulate himself  on  being  more  favored  than  his  neiglibors,  and  prepare 
himself  for  his  own  allotment,  which  is  surely  and  speedily  to  arrive." 
Dr.  Wooten  {N,  0,  Med.  and  Surg,  Jour,^  May,  1846)  says:  "It  is  a 
disease  of  fatal  frequency  on  the  cotton  plantations  in  tliis  section  of  Ala- 
bama."    He  has,  however,  never  seen  a  white  child  affected  with  it. 

In  New  Orleans,  according  to  the  death  statistics  in  our  possession, 
which,  however,  relate  to  only  one  year,  tetanus  infantum  is  the  most  fatal 
of  all  diseases  except  phthisis.  Mr.  Maxwell  says,  in  the  Jamaica  Phys^ 
teal  Journal  (copied  in  the  London  Lancet^  April  11th,  ISS;")):  "From 
observations  that  I  have  made  for  a  series  of  years,  ...  I  found  that  the 
depopulating  influence  of  trismus  neonatorum  was  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  It  scarcely  has  a  parallel  within  the  bills  of  mortality." 
This  gentleman's  observations  relate  to  the  West  Indies.  Similar  state- 
ments are  made  in  reference  to  this  malady  as  it  occurs  in  Cayenne  and 
Demerara  in  South  America. 
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While  tetanus  infantum  pfevails  in  regions  wide  apart,  and  presenting 
very  diverse  climatic  conditions,  there  is  a  similarity  as  regards  the  per- 
sonal and  domiciliary  habits  of  the  people  who  suffer  most  from  its  occur- 
rence. It  occurs  chiefly  among  those  who  are  filthy  and  degraded  in  their 
habits,  who  live,  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  in  neglect  of  sanitary 
requirements.     This  fact  aids  us  in  an  understanding  of  the — 

Causes That  uncleanliness  and  impure  air  are  a  cause  of  tetanus  is 

as  fully  demonstrated  as  most  facts  in  the  etiology  of  diseases.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  was  forcibly  directed  to  this  cause  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Clarke  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1789.  This 
physician  was  in  charge  of  the  Dublin  Lyinjj-in  Asylum,  and  had  rightly 
concluded  that  the  mortality  among  the  new-born  infants  was  due  to  im- 
perfect ventilation.  Through  his  advice,  apertures,  twenty-four  inches 
by  six,  were  made  in  the  ceiling  of  each  ward;  three  holes,  an  inch  in 
diameter,  were  bored  in  each  window-frame;  the  upper  part  of  the  doors 
leading  into  the  gallery  were  also  perforated  with  sixteen  one-inch  aper- 
tures, and  the  number  of  beds  was  reduced.  The  result  of  these  simple 
sanitary  regulations  may  be  seen  from  Dr.  Clarke's  own  statement.  He 
says:  "At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1782,  of  17,650  infants  born  alive 
in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  this  city,  2944  had  died  within  the  first  fort- 
night, that  is,  nearly  every  sixth  child."  The  disease  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  was  tetanus.  After  the  wards  were  better  ventilated, 
namely,  from  1782  till  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  Dr.  Clarke's  paper, 
8033  children  were  born  in  the  hospital,  and  only  419  in  all  had  died,  or 
about  one  in  nineteen.  So  impressed  was  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy,  who  at  a 
later  period  had  charge  of  the  same  asylum,  with  the  belief  that  Dr. 
Clarke  had  discovered  the  true  cause,  and  had  been  able  in  great  meas- 
ure to  prevent  it,  that  he  writes  in  his  enthusiastic  way :  **  If  we  except 
Dr.  Jenner,  I  know  of  no  physician  who  has  so  far  benefited  his  species, 
making  the  actual  calculation  of  human  life  saved  the  criterion  of  his  im- 
provements." The  cases  occurring  in  my  own  practice  have  almost  all 
been  in  tenement-houses,  where  habits  of  cleanliness  are  not  observed,  and 
I  have  not  yet  seen,  in  the  practice  of  others,  nor  heard  of  a  case  which 
occurred  in  the  better  class  of  domicils.  The  statement  of  physicians  in 
the  Southera  States,  who  speak  from  extensive  observation  among  the 
negroes,  are  strongly  corroborative  of  the  idea  that  the  disease  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  uncleanliness  and  impure  air. 

Dr.  Greenville  Dowell,  of  Texas,  states  that  he  has  been  able  to  trace 
tetanus  infantum  to  the  bedclothes,  saturated  with  excrementitious  mat- 
ters, which  are  found  in  the  negro  cabins.  In  a  paper  published  in  the 
Ndshville  Jourti.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  June,  1851,  by  Prof.  John  M.  Wat- 
son, the  frequency  of  this  disease  among  the  negroes  is  accounted  for  as 
follows  : — 

"  When  called  to  see  their  children,  we  find  their  clothes  wet  around 
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their  hips,  and  often  up  to  their  armpits,  with  urine The  child  is 

thus  presented  to  us,  when,  on  examination,  we  find  the  umbilical  dressings 
not  only  wet  with  urine,  but  soiled,  likewise,  with  feces,  freely  giving  otf 
an  offensive  urinous  and  fecal  odor,  combined  at  times  with  a  gangrenous 
fetor  arising  from  the  decomposition,  not  desiccation,  of  the  cord." 

Another  cause  is  believed  to  be  some  irritation  in  the  intestines,  as  from 
retained  meconium.  Observers  in  the  Southern  States  and  elsewhere  oc- 
casionally mention  this  as  a  cause.  In  one  case  treated  by  myself,  there 
was  obstinate  constipation  immediately  before  the  attack,  and  in  another 
diarrhoea  preceded,  and  was  the  only  apparent  cause. 

In  certain  cases  the  assignable  cause  is  exposure  to  wet  or  cold,  or  to  a 
variable  temperature,  which,  it  is  known,  occasionally  causes  tetanus  in 
the  adult.  Prof.  Cederschjold  attributed  the  epidemic  which  he  observed 
in  Stockholm  to  a  sudden  change  of  temperature,  from  hot  weather  in  May, 
to  frosty  in  June.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Gaillard,  in  the  South- 
ern  Jour,  of  Med,  and  Pharmary^  Sept.  184G,  the  disease  commenced  as 
follows  :  The  nurse  came  in  with  wet  apron  and  clothes,  in  the  evening ; 
a  short  time  after  she  had  taken  the  child  into  her  lap,  it  sneezed  violently 
two  or  three  times.  At  10  P.  M.  tetanus  began.  In  certain  localities  on 
the  continent,  where  there  are  no  parish  churches,  the  frecjuent  occurrence 
of  tetanus  has  been  attributed  by  the  physicians  to  the  practice  of  carry- 
ing the  infants  to  a  distance  to  be  christened,  thus  exposing  them  to  the 
winds.  In  this  city  I  have  observed  tetanus  after  a  similar  exposure. 
The  influence  of  the  weather  in  the  production  of  tetanus  of  the  new-born 
is  also  shown  by  facts  observed  in  the  Stuttgart  Hospital.  In  an  aggre- 
gate of  twenty-five  cases  treated  in  that  institution,  all  but  three  occurred 
in  the  cold  months.  In  the  Island  of  Cayenne,  at  a  hamlet  surrounded 
by  mountains  and  dense  forests,  tetanus  attacked  only  one  in  every  twelve 
or  fifteen  of  the  infants.  After  a  great  part  of  the  forests  had  been  cut 
down,  so  as  to  allow  access  to  the  cold  sea  winds,  almost  all  the  new-born 
infants  fell  victims  to  tetanus.     (Insef,  Cayenne,) 

Ilein  relates  that  a  citizen  of  Berlin  lost,  successively,  two  children 
with  tetanus  soon  after  birth.  When  the  second  child  fell  ill  he  observed 
that  its  cradle  was  exposed  to  a  current  of  air.  At  the  third  accouche- 
ment the  position  of  the  cradle  was  clianged  and  the  infant  escaped.  Ex- 
posure to  wet  and  cold  has  been  long  recognized  as  a  cause  of  the  disease. 
According  to  Sauvages,  "  Hie  morbus  hieme  et  cum  aura  humida  sajpius 
advenit  quam  sicca  a?state."     (^NosoL  Method^  vol.  i,  p.  531.) 

The  causes  of  infantile  tetanus,  enumerated  al>ove,  may  be  proximate 
or  remote,  may  produce  the  disease  by  their  direct  effect  on  the  system  or 
by  producing  a  pathological  state  which  in  turn  leads  to  the  development 
of  the  disease.  There  are  other  direct  causes,  namely,  organic  affections. 
In  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  of  this  disease  lesions  are  observed  which 
doubtless  result  from  the  spasms.     Again,  others  are  found  which,  from 
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their  nature,  could  not  be  a  result,  and  which,  being  observed  in  different 
cases,  are  to  be  regarded  as  direct  causes.  The  most  frequent  of  such 
lesions  is  inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  or  umbilical  vessels. 

Moschion,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  stated  in 
writings  still  extant  tliat  stagnant  blood  in  the  umbilical  vessels  sometimes 
produced  dangerous  disease  in  the  new-born  infant,  and  it  is  supposed, 
though  this  is  doubtful,  that  he  referred  to  tetanus.  In  modern  times  the 
attention  of  the  profession  was  more  particularly  directed  to  this  cause 
by  a  paper  published  by  Dr.  Colles,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Dublin 
Hospital  Reports^  in  1818.  The  observations  published  in  this  paper  were 
made  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  during  the  period  of  five  years. 
In  each  of  these  years  he  had  witnessed  from  three  to  five  post-mortem 
examinations  in  cases  of  infantile  tetanus,  and  the  lesions,  he  states,  were 
in  all  much  alike  as  follows :  The  floor  of  the  umbilical  fossa  was  lined 
by  a  membrane  apparently  formed  by  suppurative  inflammation,  and  in 
the  centre  of  this  fossa  was  a  large  papilla.  This  papilla  consisted  of  a 
soft  yellow  substance,  apparently  the  product  of  inflammation,  and  in  all 
the  cases  the  umbilical  vessels  were  in  contact  with  this  substance  and 
were  pervious.  In  a  few  instances  superficial  ulcerations  were  found  near 
the  mouth  of  the  umbilical  vein,  and  occasionally  the  skin  surrounding 
the  umbilicus  was  raised.  The  peritoneum  covering  the  vein  was  highly 
vascular,  often  not  to  a  greater  distance  tlian  an  inch  above  the  umbilicus, 
but  sometimes  as  far  as  the  fissure  of  the  liver.  The  peritoneum  in  the 
course  of  the  umbilical  arteries  presented  the  inflammatory  appearance 
in  still  greater  degree,  sometimes  as  far  as  the  sides  of  the  bladder.  The 
connective  tissue  lying  along  the  arteries  and  urachus  anteriorly  was 
loaded  with  a  yellow  watery  fluid.  The  inner  surface  of  the  umbilical 
vein  was  not  inflamed,  but  its  coats,  in  general,  were  thickened.  On  slit- 
ting open  the  arteries,  a  thick  yellow  fluid,  resembling  coagulable  lymph, 
was  found  within  their  coats,  and  in  all  cases  these  vessels  were  thickened 
and  hardened  as  far  as  the  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

Dr.  Finckh,  who  observed  twenty-five  cases  in  the  Stuttgart  Hospital, 
believes  that  the  most  frequent  cause  was  suppuration  or  ulceration  of  the 
umbilical  cord.  In  ten  of  the  twenty-five  cases  the  navel  was  dry  and 
cicatrized  ;  in  the  remainder  it  was  either  wet  or  swollen,  with  a  bluish- 
red  inflamed  edge  at  the  margin  of  the  navel ;  a  dirty  viscid  pus  covered 
the  umbilical  depression. 

Dr.  Levy,  physician  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Copenhagen,  at- 
tended twenty-two  cases  in  that  institution  in  1838  and  1839.  Of  these, 
twenty  died,  and  fifteen  were  examined  carefully  after  death.  In  fourteen 
there  were  decided  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  umbilical  arteries,  es- 
pecially those  portipns  lying  along  the  urinary  bladder ;  in  several  caseA 
the  peritoneum  over  the  arteries  was  much  injected,  and  in  three  adherent 
either  to  the  omentum  or  intestine  by  coagulable  lymph ;  the  coats  of  the 
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arteries  were  thickened,  their  cavities  diluted  and  containing  dark  reddish- 
brown  or  greenish  puriform  matter,  always  fetid.  Sometimes  the  arterial 
tunica  interna  was  found  ulcerated  and  absent  in  places,  and  there  was 
spongy  thickening  of  the  subjacent  connective  tissue.  In  two  cases  the 
ulcerative  process  had  extended  from  the  tunica  interna  to  the  peritoneum, 
and  there  was  a  deposit  of  thick  ichorous  matter  around  the  ulcer ;  in 
one  case  both  arteries  were  so  softened  that  their  coats  were  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable, and  in  another  these  vessels  had  become  gangrenous.  The 
appearance  of  the  umbilicus  was  unchanged  in  four  cases ;  in  ten  the 
fundus  was  red  and  filled  with  puriform  fluid,  which  quickly  reappeared 
when  removed,  and,  in  general,  shortly  before  death,  the  navel  presented 
a  greenish  color. 

According  to  Romberg,  Dr.  Schbller  made  post-mortem  examinations 
in  eighteen  cases  of  tetanus  infantum,  and  in  fifteen  found  inflammation 
of  the  umbilical  arteries.  These  vessels  were  swollen  near  the  bladder,  in 
one  case  to  the  diameter  of  four  lines,  and  were  found  to  contain  pus.  The 
lining  membrane  was  eroded  or  covered  with  an  albuminous  exudation. 
Both  arteries  were  not  always  equally  inflamed,  and  in  three  cases  only 
one  was  affected. 

Schneeman  found  minute  points  of  suppuration  in  the  umbilical  vein  in 
eight  cases  (Holscher's  Annaien,  vol.  v,  p.  484,  1840),  and  pus  througliout 
tlie  course  of  this  vessel  in  one. 

The  observations  mentioned  above  were  made,  for  the  most  part,  in. 
hos[>itals  on  the  Continent ;  but  similar  observations  have  been  made  in 
private  practice.  JVI.  Boiran,  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  says  that  he  has 
found  in  every  case  inflammation  around  the  umbilicus  (Gazette  MecUcale^ 
Paris,  July  11,  1841).  Dr.  John  Furlonge  {Edin,  Med.  and  Surg,  Jour.y 
Jan.  1830),  who  resided  at  St.  John's,  Antigua,  attributes  the  disease  to 
improper  dressing  of  the  umbilicus.  The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by 
Mr.  Maxwell,  who  also  saw  the  disease  in  the  West  Indies  {Jamaica  Phys, 
Jour,,,  copied  into  the  London  Lancet^  April  11,  1855),  Dr.  Ransom 
states,  in  a  communication  to  Prof.  John  M.  Watson  {Nashville  Jour,  of 
Med,  and  Surg,,  June,  1851)  that  he  has  never  seen  a  case  of  tetanus  of 
the  new-born  in  which  the  umbilicus  was  healthy.  In  a  case  related  by 
Robert  S.  Bailey,  in  the  Charleston  Med,  Jour,  and  Rev,,  Nov.  1848, 
there  was  a  hard  scab  on  one  side  of  the  umbilicus,  and  this  part  was  much 
distended.  A  discharge  followed  the  removal  of  the  scab,  and  the  child 
recovered.  In  a  favorable  case,  related  by  W.  B.  Lindsay,  in  the  N,  0, 
Med,  and  Surg,  Jour,,  Sept.  1846,  the  umbilicus  was  tumid,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  heal.  Dr.  II.  O.  Wooten  (same  journal,  May,  1846)  attributes 
the  disease  to  the  condition  of  the  umbilicus  and  umbilical  vessels,  and 
states  that  ho  has  found  the  umbilicus  gangrenous.  In  a  case  rehited  in 
the  N,  0,  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour,,  May  1,  1853,  the  umbilical  vessels  were 
blocked  up  by  purulent  matter.    Robert  A.  Chime,  M.D.,  Brazoria,  Texas 
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(N,  0,  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour,y  Sept.  1854),  believes  one  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease to  be  improper  tying  and  management  of  the  umbilical  cord,  by  which 
a  diseased  state  is  produced,  which  extends  to  the  umbilicus,  and  thence 
to  the  viscera.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
held  April  24,  1850,  Dr.  Imlach  related  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  dark 
and  gangrenous  appearance  of  tlie  integument  around  the  umbilicus,  and 
the  [)eritoneum  underneath  was  also  dark,  but  not  inflamed ;  umbilical 
vein  healthy;  a  little  fibrin  in  the  left  umbilical  artery;  right  umbilical 
arter}'  much  diseased ;  its  two  inner  coats  apparently  destroyed,  and  in 
their  place  a  yellow  pultaceous  slough,  in  which  pus-globules  were  dis- 
covered with  the  microscope. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pathological  state  of  the  umbilicus  and  umbilical 
vessels  described  above,  and  which  has  been  noticed  by  so  many  observers 
in  different  countries,  cannot  result  from  the  tetanus.  It  is  possible  that 
the  [)uriform  substance  noticed  in  the  umbilical  vessels  was  disintegrated 
fibrin,  which  had  coagulated  at  the  time  of  ligation  of  the  cord,  and  the 
cells  seen  by  Dr.  Imlach  and  others  may  sometimes  have  been  white  cor- 
puscles still  remaining  from  the  stagnated  blood.  (  Virchow*s  Cellul,  Pathol,) 
Still,  the  evidences  of  inflammation,  in  at  least  a  part  of  the  cases  related 
above,  were  of  a  positive  character. 

The  belief  that  umbilical  lesions  sometimes  cause  tetanus  infantum  com- 
ports with  the  well-known  traumatic  causation  of  tetanus  in  the  adult. 
This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  which  will  appear  further  on  in 
our  remarks,  that  teUinus  of  tlie  new-born,  from  being  frequent  in  cer- 
tain localities,  has  become  infrequent  through  greater  care  in  dressing  and 
mana(;inf;  the  umbilical  cord. 

But  there  are  cases  of  tetanus  infantum  in  which  there  is  no  disease  in 
or  about  the  umbilicus.  Dr.  Finckli,  of  Stuttgart,  examined  the  umbilical 
vessels  in  eleven  cases  without  discovering  any  pathological  change.  Dr. 
Samuel  B.  Labatt,  master  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  published  in 
the  Edhi,  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour,^  April,  1819,  a  paper  entitled  *' An  In- 
quiry into  an  Alleged  Connection  between  Trismus  Nascentium  and  cer- 
tain Diseased  Appearances  in  the  Umbilicus."  This  paper  was  designed 
as  a  reply  to  the  essay  of  Dr.  Colles.  Dr.  Labatt  relates  several  cases  in 
which  there  was  no  disease  of  the  umbilicus  and  umbilical  vessels,  and 
others  in  which  the  disease  was  so  slight  that  it  probably  produced  no  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  health  of  the  child.  Dr.  James  Thompson,  who  spent 
considerable  time  in  the  tropical  regions,  says  (^rfm.  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour,j 
Jan.  1822)  :  "  I  have  myself  examined  nearly  forty  cases  of  infants  that 
have  sunk  under  this  complaint.  In  many  I  have  looked  at  no  other  part 
but  the  navel,  and  have  found  it  in  all  states ;  sometimes  perfectly  healed, 
especially  if  the  infants  had  lived  several  days ;  at  other  times  a  simple 
clean  wound.  When  death  occurred  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  the  wound 
was  frequently  in  a  raw  state.     I  never  yet  saw  it  in  a  sphacelated  condi- 
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tion."  This  writer  concludes  from  his  observations  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  cause  is  located  elsewhere  than  in  the  umbilicus  or  umbilical 
vessels.  In  the  Dub,  Jour,  of  Med,  and  Chem,  Set.,  Jan.  1836,  Dr.  John 
Breen  remarks :  **  From  dissections  ...  we  have  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  peculiar  morbid  appearance  which  would  justify  us  in  offering 
any  explanation  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease."  In  my  own  case  there 
was  no  evidence  of  disease  of  the  umbilicus  or  umbilical  vessels  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained  by  external  examination,  and  in  one  (No.  32)  a  care- 
ful post-mortem  examination  disclosed  no  lesion  of  these  parts. 

The  inference  from  the  above  observations  is  that,  although  umbilical 
disease  may  be  an  occasional,  probably  not  infrequent,  cause  of  tetanus 
infantum,  cases  occur  in  which  such  disease  is  not  present,  and  we  must 
look  for  the  cause  elsewhere.  From  the  nature  of  tetanus  infantum,  the 
cercbro-spinal  axis  has  been  from  time  to  time  examined  in  those  who 
have  died  of  this  malady,  and  occasionally  sufficient  cause  has  been  found 
in  this  part  of  the  system. 

I  have  alluded  in  another  connection  to  a  case  from  Billard,  in  which 
tetanic  rigidity  occurred  in  an  infant  three  days  old,  as  the  result  of  spinal 
meningitis.  That  tonic  spasms  not  infrequently  occur  in  older  children  in 
consequence  of  meningeal  inflammation  is  well  known,  and  in  some  of  the 
reported  epidemics  of  infantile  tetanus  meningitis  was  really  present,  and 
was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  tonic  spasms.  Such  an  epidemic  was  ob- 
served by  Professor  Cederschjold  in  Stockholm,  in  1834.  Within  a  few 
months  he  treated  forty-two  cases,  and,  in  addition  to  the  lesions  which 
are  known  to  result  from  tetanus,  there  was  found  in  the  bodies  examined 
a  plastic  exudation  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Finckh,  of  Stuttgart,  made 
twenty  post-mortem  examinations  of  those  who  had  died  of  this  disease, 
and  in  nine  found  spinal  meningeal  inflammation. 

Meningitis  in  the  new-born  infant  is,  however,  rare,  and  we  must  regard 
it  as  an  exceptional  cause  of  tetanus. 

In  1846  there  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Sims,  then  practising  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  a  paper  designed  to  show  that  tetanus  of  the  new- 
bom  is  produced  by  pressure  exerted  on  the  nervous  centre,  through  de- 
pression of  the  occipital  bone.  In  1848  the  same  writer  publislied  a  second 
paper,  also,  in  tlie  Amer,  Jour,  of  Med,  Sci,^  fully  enunciating  his  theory  as 
follows :  **  That  trismus  neonatorum  is  a  disease  of  centric  origin  depending 
on  a  mechanical  pressure  exerted  on  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  nerves ; 
that  this  pressure  is  the  result,  most  generally,  of  an  inward  displacement 
of  the  occipital  bone,  often  very  jHjrceptible,  but  sometimes  so  slight  as  to 
be  detected  with  difficulty ;  that  this  displaced  condition  of  the  occiput  is 
one  of  the  fixed  physiological  laws  of  the  parturient  state ;  that  when  it 
persists  for  any  length  of  time  after  birth  it  becomes  a  pathological  condi- 
tion, capable  of  producing  all  the  symptoms  characterizing  trismus  neona- 
torum, which  are  instantly  relieved  simply  by  rectifying  this  abnormal 
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displacement,  and  thereby  removing  pressure  from  the  base  of  the  brain." 
In  both  papers  cases  are  narrated  in  supi>ort  of  this  theory,  but  there  are 
serious  objections  to  this  mode  of  explaining  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 
In  the  first  place,  if  this  explanation  were  correct,  tetanus  ought  ordinarily 
to  occur  sooner,  for  the  occiput  is  as  much  depressed  previously,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  more  depressed  than  at  the  period  when  it  does  actually 
commence.  Pressure  on  the  medulla  would  certainly  be  followed  by  im- 
mediate and  marked  symptoms,  instead  of  an  immunity  for  four  or  five 
days. 

Again,  well-known  facts  in  reference  to  the  causation  of  tetanus  infantum 
conflict  with  Dr.  Sims's  theory,  as,  for  example,  epidemics  of  the  disease, 
its  i)revalence  in  one  locality  and  absence  in  another,  although  no  particu- 
lar attention  is  given  to  the  position  of  the  infant,  the  diminution  of  the 
number  of  cases  by  greater  attention  to  cleanliness,  of  which  there  is 
abundant  proof.  Moreover,  there  are  many  reported  cases  of  this  diseiise 
at  the  commencement  of  which  there  was  no  perceptible  displacement  of 
the  occipital  bone. 

The  inequality  of  the  cranial  bones  often  observed  in  tetanus  infantum 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  explained  as  follows :  When  the  new-born 
infant  becomes  emaciated  the  volume  of  the  brain  is  diminished,  like  that 
of  the  trunk  or  limbs,  and  the  sinking  of  the  occipital  bone  simply  corre- 
sponds with  the  amount  of  waste  in  the  cerebral  substance.  Whatever 
the  disease  in  the  young  infant,  if  there  is  much  emaciation,  the  parietal 
bones  will  usually  be  found  more  prominent  than  the  occipital.  Now,  in 
fatal  tetanus  infantum  emaciation  is  very  rapid ;  those  fleshy  and  plump, 
if  the  disease  do  not  speedily  end,  become  pinched  and  wrinkled.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  occipital  depression  should  be  regarded  as  a  result,  and 
not  cause,  of  the  tetanus. 

Although  we  do  not  accept  the  theory  which  attributes  tetanus  infantum 
to  occipital  depression,  there  are  a  few  cases  on  record  in  which  it  was  ap- 
parently due  to  injury  of  the  head  received  at  birth.  Dr.  Sims  has  related 
one  such  case,  that  of  a  negro  infant.  The  mistress,  an  observing  lady, 
gave  to  Dr.  Sims  the  following  account  of  it :    Its  head  was  "  mightily 

mashed The  bones  seemed  to  be  loose.     I  got  it  to  take  a  little 

boiled  milk  on  the  first  day ;  but  it  swallowed  very  little  and  very  badly, 
for  its  jaws  seemed  to  be  locked.  On  the  next  day  it  took  spasms  and  got 
stiff  all  over ;  its  hands  were  shut  up  tight,  and  its  arms  were  bent  up  so 
(she  placed  her  forearms  at  right  angles).  Every  time  I  touched  it  the 
spasm  would  get  worse  all  over,  screwing  up  its  face  till  it  was  the  ugliest 
thing  in  the  world ;  and  when  the  spasms  wore  off  it  looked  as  well  as  any 
other  new-bom  baby.  But  then  the  stiffness  never  left  it,  and  the  spasms 
kept  coming  and  going  till  it  died."     It  lived  two  days. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  description  given  by  the  mistress,  that  this  was  a 
case  of  tetanus  commencing  at  or  so  soon  after  birth  tliat  it  seemed  almost 
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congenital.  The  appiirent  cause  was  injury  of  the  head,  occurring  in  con- 
sequence of  protracted  birth,  the  infant  being  resuscitated  with  difficulty 
after  several  minutes. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Sutton  published  a  similar  case  in  the  Nashville  Jour,  of 
Med.  and  Surg,^  April,  1853.  The  infant  at  birth  was  apparently  dead, 
but  was  resuscitated  so  as  to  live  eighteen  hours  in  a  state  of  tetanic 
rigidity.  In  cases  in  which  tetanus  begins  at  birth,  doubtless,  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  is  in  some  way  affected ;  but  in  the  absence  of  post-mortem 
examinations,  the  exact  nature  of  the  lesion  is  uncertain. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  this  disease,  as  in  eclampsia,  the  cause 
in  different  cases  may  be  entirely  distinct.  Dr.  James  Johnson,  many 
years  ago,  expressed  his  belief  in  the  multiplicity  of  causes,  and  he  had 
been  a  careful  and  intelligent  observer  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  causes  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups,  one  external,  the  other 
internal.  In  the  first  group  should  be  placed  imperfect  ventilation,  per- 
sonal and  domiciliary  uncleanliness,  and  atmospheric  vicissitudes ;  in  the 
second  group,  so  far  as  a^^certained,  inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  and 
umbilical  vessels,  meningitis,  and,  rarely,  injury  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
during  birth. 

The  lesions  resulting  from  tetanus  infantum  pertain  chiefly  to  the  cir- 
culatory system.  In  the  cases  examined  by  Profi^ssor  Cederschjold,  of 
Stockholm,  already  alluded  to,  the  meningeal  and  cerebral  vessels,  and 
those  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  cavities  of  the  h<^art,  and  the  large  vessels 
connected  with  the  heart,  were  distended  with  blood. 

Finckh  made  ))ost-mortem  insi>ection  of  twenty  cases  in  the  Stuttgart 
Hospital,  the  bodies,  at  death,  having  been  place<l  on  their  faces,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  deceptive  ap|)earance  from  the  gravitation  of  blood.  In 
four  there  was  no  appreciable  alteration  in  the  spinal  cord  or  its  mem- 
branes. In  the  remaining  sixteen  there  wjis  effusion  of  blood,  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord,  between  the  bony 
walls  and  the  dura  mater.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  there  was 
spinal  meningeal  inflammation  in  nine  of  the  sixteen,  though  the  extra- 
vasation did  not,  probably,  rt^sult  from  the  inflammation,  but  from  the 
tetanus.  The  blood  in  Finckh's  cases  was  very  dark,  sometimes  fluid,  at 
other  times  coagulated.  In  one  case  there  was  no  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  In  the  remaining  nineteen,  more  or 
less  extravasated  blood  was  found  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  in  its 
interior.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  heivlthy,  as  also  its  membranes, 
except  the  congestion.  The  only  abnormal  ap[>earance  observed  in  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  was  strong  contraction  of  some  |)ortion 
of  the  intestinal  tube  in  five  cases.  Dr.  West  says:  "The  most  frequent 
post-mortem  ap|)earances  in  these  cases" — referring  to  tetanus  infantum — 
*'  and  that  which  I  found  in  the  bodies  of  all  the  four  children  whom  I 
observed,  consists  of  eflusion  of  blood,  either  fluid  or  coagulated,  into  the 
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cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  theca  of  the  cord.  Conjoined  with  this 
tliere  is  generally  a  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  arachnoid, 
and  sometimes  an  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  into  it^  cavity.  The  signs 
of  congestion  about  the  head  are  less  constant,  though  much  oftener  pre- 
sent than  absent,  and  sometimes  existing  in  an  extreme  degree  ;  while  in 
one  instance  I  found  not  merely  a  highly  congested  state  of  the  cerebral 
vessels,  but  also  an  effusion  of  blood,  in  considerable  quantity,  between 
the  skull  and  dura  mater,  and  also  a  slighter  effusion  into  the  arachnoid 
cavity."  Dr.  Weber,  of  Kiel,  also  placed  infants  who  had  died  of  tetanus 
on  their  faces,  and,  without  exception,  found  injection  of  the  capillaries  of 
the  cord  and  spinal  meninges,  and  extravasation  of  blood.  M.  Matus- 
zynski,  according  to  Bouchut,  "  has  observed  effusions  of  blood  of  variable 
quantity,  in  the  cerebral  pia  mater,  in  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  choroid 
plexuses,  with  considerable  injection  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  lie 
has  also  seen  serous  infiltration  beneath  the  arachnoid,  and  serous  effusion 
into  the  ventricles,  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  the  consistence  of  the 
cerebral  substance."  In  two  cases  examined  by  myself  there  was  intense 
injection  of  the  cerebral  meninges  and  of  the  meninges  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  spine,  but  no  extravasation  was  noticed.  The  spinal  canal  was  not 
opened.  In  a  third  case,  in  which  the  spinal  canal  was  opened,  there  was 
extravasation  in  addition  to  the  congestion ;  this  was  especially  observed 
along  the  spinal  theca. 

Dr.  H.  O.  Wooten  {N.  0.  Med,  and  Surg,  Jour,,  May,  1846)  states 
that  he  has  made  several  post-mortem  examinations,  and  has  found  the 
pathological  appearances  as  uniform  as  in  any  other  disease,  as  follows : 
<*  Engorgement  of  tlie  substance  of  the  bniin,  and  of  the  meninges  lining 
the  base  of  the  brain,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal  marrow ;  liver 
congested." 

In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Irolach  before  the  Edin.  Obst.  Soc.,  April  24th, 
1850,  the  upjHjr  part  of  the  lungs  was  healthy,  the  posterior  portion  con- 
gested, and  containing  many  dark  points ;  heart  and  liver  healthy ;  small 
intestines  of  a  light-brown  color ;  stomach  and  large  intestines  pale ;  there 
had  been  umbilical  hemorrhage. 

Romberg  states  that  he  found  in  a  child,  whose  death  occurred  from  this 
disease,  such  intense  congestion  of  the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  brain,  that 
a  slight  touch,  and  the  removal  of  the  cranial  bones,  produced  extravasa- 
tion of  the  i>artly  coagulated  and  partly  fluid  blood.  Dr.  Schbller,  on  the 
other  hand,  found  actual  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  spinal  canal  in  only 
one  case  in  eighteen. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  observations,  that  tetanus  of  the  infant  is  ordi- 
narily accompanied  by  great  passive  congestion,  which  is  especially  marked 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  that  frequently  extravasations  occur  from 
the  distended  capillaries.     The  embarrassment  of  respiration  and  the  re- 
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tarded  circulation  of  blood  consequent  on  the  tetanic  rigidity,  afford  8uffi- 
cient  explanation  of  this  state  of  the  vessels. 

Symptoms. — In  many  cases  premonitory  symptoms  are  absent,  or  are 
so  slight  as  to  escape  notice.  Sometimes  there  is  a  degree  of  fretfulness 
previously,  but  no  more  than  is  often  observed  in  those  who  continue  in 
good  health.  The  first  symptom  which  alarms  the  parents,  and  shows 
the  grave  nature  of  the  commencing  disease,  is  inability  to  nurse,  or  evi- 
dent pain  and  hesitation  in  nursing.  Commencing  with  rigidity  of  the 
masseters,  the  disease  gradually  extends  to  the  other  voluntary  muscles, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  as  well  as  of  the 
trunk,  are  involved.  Persistent  muscular  contraction,  which  is  the 
pathognomonic  feature  of  infantile  tetanus,  is  developed  not  fully  in  the 
beginning,  but  by  degrees  in  each  aff*ected  muscle,  so  that  it  is  not  till 
after  the  lapse  of  several  hours,  perhaps  even  a  day,  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  rigidity  is  attained.  Therefore,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  the  limbs  can  be  bent,  and  the  jaws  pressed  open,  more  readily 
than  at  a  subsequent  stage,  though  with  manifest  pain  to  the  infant. 

During  the  period  of  maximum  rigidity,  the  jaws  are  fixed  almost  im- 
movably, often  with  a  little  interspace  between  them,  against  which  the 
tongue  presses,  and  in  which  frothy  saliva  collects.  The  head  is  tlirown 
backward  and  held  in  a  fixed  position  by  the  stifliiess  of  the  cervical  mus- 
cles. The  forearms  are  flexed  ;  the  thumbs  are  thrown  across  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  and  are  firmly  clenched  by  tlie  fingers ;  the  thighs  are  drawn 
towards  the  trunk ;  the  great  toes  are  adducted,  and  the  other  toes  flexed. 
Occasionally  opisthotonos  results  from  the  extreme  contraction  of  the 
dorsal  and  iK)sterior  cervical  muscles.  The  infant  can  sometimes  be 
raised  without  any  yielding  of  the  muscles,  by  one  hand  under  the  occiput 
and  the  other  under  the  heels. 

The  rigidity  is  liable  to  variation  in  its  intensity,  even  after  the  full 
development  of  the  disease.  If  the  infant  is  quiet,  especially  if  asleej),  the 
muscles  are  partially  relaxed  to  such  an  extent,  sometimes  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  complaint,  that  the  features  have  a  placid  and  natural  ex- 
pression, though  only  for  a  short  time.  There  are  frequent  exacerbations 
in  the  muscular  contraction,  sometimes  occurring  without  any  apparent 
cause,  and  sometimes  produced  by  anything  which  excites  or  disturbs  the 
child.  Attem[)ts  to  open  the  lips  or  jaws,  or  eyelids,  or  to  bend  the  limbs, 
blowing  on  the  face,  or  even  the  crawling  of  a  fly  upon  it,  occasions  the 
paroxysm. 

During  the  paroxysm  the  eyelids  are  forcibly  compressed,  as  well  as 
the  lips,  which  are  either  drawn  in  or  are  pouting ;  the  forehead  and 
cheeks  are  thrown  into  wrinkles,  and  the  physiognomy  is  indicative  of 
great  suffering.  The  unnatural  positions  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  which 
result  from  the  muscular  contraction,  are  increased  for  the  moment ;  the 
head  is  more  forcibly  thrown  back,  and  the  limbs  more  strongly  flexed. 
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The  muscular  movements  which  occur  during  the  paroxysms  are  some- 
times described  as  clonic  spasms.  There  is  indted  occasionally  some 
quivering  of  the  limbs,  and  yet,  as  I  have  on  different  occasions  noticed, 
so  far  from  the  muscular  action  being  a  clonic  spasm,  it  possesses  a  tonic 
character,  which  is  at  times  intensified.  In  fatal  cases  the  paroxysms 
occur  more  and  more  frequently  until  the  period  of  collapse. 

The  crying  of  the  child  affected  by  tetanus  is  never  loud,  however  great 
the  sutfering.  It  is  variously  described  by  writers  as  "  whimpering"  or 
"  whining."  It  is  of  this  suppressed  character  in  consequence  of  the  rigid 
state  of  the  respiratory  muscles  and  their  imperfect  movement. 

During  the  exacerbation  respiration  is  suspended,  or  so  imperfect,  and 
the  circulation  so  retarded,  that  the  surface  becomes  of  a  deep  red,  almost 
livid,  color.  Sometimes  epistaxis  occurs,  affording  partial  relief  to  the 
congestion,  and  sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  the  blood  forces  itself 
from  the  congested  liver  along  the  umbilical  vein,  and  escapes  from 
the  umbilicus.  1  have  already  alluded  to  the  occurrence  of  meningeal 
apoplexy. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration  varies  in  different  cases,  and 
at  different  stages  of  the  same  case.  They  are  often  somewhat  accelerated, 
but  at  other  times  are  natural,  or  are  even  slower  than  in  health. 

While  the  appetite  of  the  infant,  to  api>earance,  is  not  diminished,  the 
pain  which  it  experiences  in  nursing  is  such  that  alimentation  is  neces- 
sarily deficient.  It  can  be  fed  with  a  spoon  for  a  time  after  it  ceases  to 
take  food  in  the  natural  way,  but  artificial  feeding  soon  fails.  The  milk 
placed  in  its  mouth  is  in  great  part  pressed  back  through  the  violence  of 
the  spasm  which  is  induced  by  the  attempt  to  feed  it. 

In  consequence  of  imperfect  nutrition,  the  infant  rapidly  wastes  away. 
There  is  no  other  disease  except  the  diarrhceal  affections  in  which  emacia- 
tion is  so  rapid.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Lindsay  in  the  N,  0. 
Med,  Jour, J  Sept.  1846,  the  record  states  that  "  the  infant  was  fat  three 
days  before,  but  was  now  emaciated."  Romberg,  who  saw  tetanus  in- 
fantum in  European  hospitals,  and  Dr.  Robert  H.  Chinn,  of  Texas  (^. 
O.  Med,  and  Surg.  Jour,^  Sept.  1854),  both  speak  of  the  rapid  emacia- 
tion. The  trunk  and  extremities  lose  their  fulness,  and  the  features  be- 
come pinched.  Several  observers  have  noticed  the  appearance  of  miliaria 
in  this  reduced  state  of  system,  especially  around  the  shoulders,  and  some- 
times a  decidedly  icteric  hue  appears  on  the  skin. 

The  condition  of  the  intestines  is  not  uniform.  They  may  be  relaxed, 
particularly  if  the  disease  is  due  to  some  irritation  in  them ;  in  other  cases 
the  stools  are  natural  or  consti[>ated. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  eyes,  since  attempts  to 
open  the  eyelids  bring  on  spasms  and  cause  firm  compression  of  the  lids 
against  each  other.  According  to  Sir  Henry  Holland,  one  of  the  first  symp- 
toms which  occurred  in  cases  on  the  Island  of  Heimacy,  was  strabismus, 
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with  rolling  of  the  eyes.  But  this  statement  must  be  received  with  caution, 
since  these  cases  were  not  seen  by  any  physician,  and  the  information  was 
obtained  from  the  parents  arid  priests.  If  true,  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
disease  in  lieimacy  would  seem  to  be  located  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 
Contraction  of  the  pupils  commonly  occurs  in  the  stage  of  collapse. 

Mode  of  Death. — Death  in  infantile  tetanus  may  occur  from  apnoca 
in  the  paroxysms,  from  extreme  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  or 
apoplexy ;  and,  lastly,  it  may  occur  from  exhaustion.  The  last  mode  is, 
probably,  the  moat  frequent. 

Prognosis. — All  writers  till  recently  agree  that  tetanus  of  the  infant 
rarely  terminates  favorably.  Cullen  attributes  the  ignorance  of  physi- 
cians in  regard  to  this  disease  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  little  amenable  to 
treatment,  that  they  are  not  usually  summoned  to  attend  those  affected 
with  it.  In  tlie  island  of  Heimacy,  of  one  hundred  and  eiglity-five  cases, 
occurring  during  a  series  of  years  about  the  commencement  of  the  [)rc8ent 
century,  not  one  survived ;  and  in  the  same  locality,  at  a  more  recent 
period,  according  to  the  rejMJrt  of  Dr.  Schleisner  already  alluded  to,  sixty- 
four  i>er  cent.  died.  Similar  statements  in  regard  to  the  mortality  of 
tetanus  infantum  are  given  by  physicians  in  the  Southern  States.  Dr. 
H.  O.  Wooten,  of  Alabama,  says  (N,  0.  Med.  Jovrn.y  May,  1846)  that  he 
has  ^'  never  seen  a  decided  case  of  tetanus  nascentium  that  did  not  prove 
fatal ;  .  .  .  and  that  it  is  very  generally  deemed  useless  to  call  in  medical 
aid  after  the  initiatory  symptoms  are  well  declared."  Mr.  Maxwell,  speak- 
ing in  reference  to  the  West  Indies,  says  (Jamaica  Phys,  JownUj  copied  into 
the  London  Lancet^  April  11th,  1835):  *'From  observations  which  I  have 
made  for  a  series  of  years,  ...  I  found  that  the  depopulating  influence 
of  trismus  niiscentium  was  not  less  than  twenty -five  per  cent.  It  scarcely 
has  a  |>arallel  within  the  bills  of  mortality."  Dr.  D.  B.  Nailer  {N,  0, 
Med,  Joum,y  Nov.  184G)  says :  **  About  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  among  the 
negro  children  are  from  this  disease,  and  so  uniformly  fatal  is  it,  that  a 
physician  is  never  sent  for." 

Yet  death  does  not  always  result.  Eight  of  the  forty  cases  in  my  col- 
lection recovered  ;  but  a  correct  opinion  cannot  be  formed  from  this  of  the 
actual  ratio  of  favorable  to  unfavorable  cases,  since  favorable  cases  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  published.  In  the  history  of  these  eight  cases,  two 
interesting  facts  are  noticed,  which,  when  present,  may  serve  as  a  ground 
for  hope  of  a  successful  termination.  These  were,  the  age  at  which  the 
disease  began,  and  fluctuation  in  the  symptoms.  With  two  exceptions,  the 
infants  who  recovered  were  about  a  week  old  when  the  initiatory  symptoms 
appeared,  and  there  were  fluctuations  in  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms ; 
whereas,  fatal  cases  ordinarily  grow  progressively  worse.  Yet,  in  favorable 
cases,  the  symptoms  are  never  so  severe  as  they  become  in  a  few  hours  in 
those  who  succumb. 
28 
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Duration  in  Fatal  Cases Of  eighteen  cases  observed  by  Finckh  in 

the  Stuttgart  TIos])ital,  fifteen  died  in  two  days,  two  in  five  days,  and  one 
in  seven  days.  During  the  epidemic  in  the  Stockholm  hospitals,  in  1834, 
where  forty-two  cjiaes  were  treated,  the  disease  seldom  lasted  more  than 
two  days.  Romberg  says :  "  It  generally  lasts  from  two  to  four  days,  but 
its  duration  is  at  times  limited  at  from  eight  to  twenty-four  hours,  and 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  it  extends  from  five  to  nine  days." 

In  thirty-one  fatal  cases  in  my  collection,  in  which  the  duration  is  men- 
tioned— 

One  lived 3  hours. 

Eleven  otherR  lived 1  day  or  Iobb. 

Twelve  lived 2  days. 

Four         ** 3     •* 

Three       ** 4     ** 

Both  Underwood,  who  published  a  little  treatise  on  diseases  of  children, 
in  1789,  and  Dr.  Ebasser,  at  a  more  recent  date,  record  fatal  cases  which 
were  unusually  protracted.  The  one  described  by  Underwood  was  treated 
in  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  and,  although  all  the  others  treated  in 
this  institution  died  by  the  third  day,  this  lived  six  weeks ;  but  it  is  sug- 
gested by  the  author,  that  death  was  due  in  part  to  some  other  affection. 
The  child  treated  by  Elsasser  lived  thirty-one  days. 

Duration  in  Favorable  Cases In  the  eight  favorable  cases  in  my 

collection,  the  duration  of  the  disease,  reckoned  from  the  time  when  the 
infant  ceased  nursing  till  it  began  again,  was  as  follows :  In  one  case,  two 
days ;  in  one,  a  few  days ;  in  one,  fourteen  days ;  in  two,  fifteen  days ;  in 
one,  twenty -eight  days ;  in  one,  twenty- one  days ;  and  in  the  remaiining 
case,  about  five  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — To  one  who  has  seen  this  disease  in  the  new-bom,  or  is 
familiar  with  its  symptoms,  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  symptoms  which  possess 
diagnostic  value  are  more  manifest  and  reliable  than  in  most  other  infan- 
tile affections.  Permanent  rigidity  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  with  tem- 
l)orary  exacerbations,  such  as  have  been  described  above,  which  are  induced 
by  any  cause  which  disturbs  the  infant — as  attempts  to  open  the  mouth  or 
eyelids — is  pathognomonic. 

Preventive  Treatment. — While  tetanus  infantum,  if  fully  developed, 
is  ordinarily  fatal,  in  spite  of  any  remedial  measures  heretofore  used,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  and  value  of  preventive  measures,  when  prop- 
erly employed.  This  was  shown  by  the  great  reduction  in  mortality  in 
the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  through  the  thorough  ventilation  introduced 
by  Dr.  Clarke.  Dr.  Meriwether,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  says  (^Amer,  Joum. 
of  Med,  Sci,y  April,  1854):  **  When  the  disease  appears  endemically  on  a 
plantation,  it  may  be  arrested  by  having  the  negro  houses  whitewashed 
with  lime,  inside  and  out;  by  raising  the  floors  above  the  ground;  by 
removing  all  filth  from  under  and  about  the  houses ;  by  particular  atten- 
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tioo  to  cleanliness  in  the  bedding  and  clothes  of  the  mother ;  and  in  the 
dressing  of  the  child,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  matter  from  the  umbilicus 
lying  long  in  contact  with  the  skin."  Many  [)hysician8,  especially  in  the 
Southern  States,  speak  confidently  of  care  in  dressing  the  cord,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  umbilicus,  as  a  means  of  prevention.  In  the  N'.  0,  Med,  and 
Surg.  Jouni.,  July,  1853,  Dr.  Grafton  says  that  he  has  '*  never  known  the 
disease  to  occur  in  any  child  whose  navel  had  the  tuqientine  dressing." 
He  uses  turpentine  as  follows :  '*  At  the  first  time,  a  few  drops  of  the 
undiluted  turi)entine  are  applied  immediately  to  the  umbilicus  around  the 
cord,  and  it  is  anointed  at  every  succeeding  dressing,  the  turpentine  being 
diluted  one-half  or  two-thirds  with  olive  oil,  lard,  or  fresh  butter."  This 
use  of  turpentine  has  also  been  recommended  by  other  practitioners  in  the 
warm  regions. 

Dr.  John  Furlonge,  of  St.  John's,  Antigua,  believes  (Edtn,  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.j  Jan.  1830)  that  no  case  would  occur  with  the  following  treat- 
ment: **The  cord,  when  divided,  should  be  wrapjjed  in  clean  linen.  Every 
night,  for  two  weeks,  one  or  two  drops  of  tinct.  opii  and  spts.  vini,  equal 
parts,  should  be  given,  and  castor  oil,  with  a  little  magnesia,  every  morn- 
ing. The  child  must  be  washed  in  tepid  water  every  morning,  and  the 
funis  dressed."  If  this  treatment  is  attended  by  the  success  which  is 
claimed  for  it  by  Dr.  Furlonge,  so  great  care  in  dressing  the  cord  is  cer- 
tainly well  repaid  in  localities,  as  at  Antigua,  whe^e  a  large  proportion  of 
the  infants  die  of  tetanus. 

Some  experienced  observers  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  is  possible  to 
ward  off  tetanus  infantum  after  the  occurrence  of  premonitory  symptoms. 
Dr.  Dowell  says  (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  January,  1863):  "Some, 
with  slight  twitcliings  of  the  muscles,  have  recovered  without  any  trouble 
by  being  [)Ut  into  a  mustard-bath,  washed  clean,  and  put  in  a  clean  and 
well-ventilated  cabin." 

Treatment In  considering  the  effect  of  medicinal  agents  which  have 

been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  tetanus,  the  great  difiiculty 
which  the  child  experiences  in  swallowing  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
Without  care,  a  considerable  part  of  the  dose  is  lost  by  the  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  deglutition,  which  ordinarily  occurs  when  the  spoon  is  placed 
in  the  mouth,  so  that,  unless  special  attention  is  given  to  this  matter,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  prescribed  dose  is  fully  administered. 

The  treatment  employed  by  different  physicians  has  been  very  diverse. 
Antiphlogistic  remedies  were  prescribed  by  Finckh,  but  every  case  so 
treated  was  fatal.  He  states  that  whenever  blood  was  abstracted,  even  in 
small  quantities,  the  symptoms  were  aggravated.  The  same  result  has 
followed  depletory  measures  in  the  practice  of  other  physicians. 

The  internal  remedies  which  have  been  most  frequently  prescribed  are 
opiates  and  antispasmodics.  Furlonge,  in  a  favorable  case,  gave  lauda- 
num, in  doses  of  one  drop  every  three  hours,  alternately  with  two  grains 
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of  Dover's  powder.  Wood  worth  also  gave  one-drop  doses  of  laudanum  ; 
Eberle,  one-sixth  of  a  drop  hourly.  Tlie  opiate  has  generally  been  given 
in  combination  with  an  antispasmodic.  The  Dover's  powder,  given  every 
three  hours  by  Furlonge,  was  combined  with  five  grains  of  sulphate  of 
zinc.  Tlie  hourly  doses  of  laudanum,  by  Eberle,  were  combined  with  six 
drops  of  tincture  of  assafoctida. 

When  anaesthetics  began  to  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  it 
was  believed  that  they  would  be  especially  useful  in  cases  of  tetanus. 
Accordingly  chloroform  has  been  used  in  tetanus  in  the  infant,  with  the 
effect  of  controlling  the  spasm  during  tlie  time  of  its  use,  but  without 
curing  the  disease.  In  Case  7  in  our  first  table  it  was  employed  several 
times,  but  apparently  without  delaying  the  fatal  result.  The  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  states,  in  the  May  issue  of 
that  periodical  for  1853,  that  he  has  used  chloroform  in  tetanus  infantum, 
with  the  effect,  he  believes,  of  prolonging  life.  Anaesthetics  certainly  re- 
lieve the  suffering  of  the  infant,  and  on  this  account,  even  if  they  do  not 
prolong  life,  their  judicious  employment  seems  proper. 

The  remedy  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  far  preferable  to  all  others,  is  hy- 
drate of  chloral.  Since  the  introduction  of  this  agent  into  therapeutics, 
it  has  been  employed  by  several  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
with  so  good  a  result  that  it  will  probably  supersede  all  other  medicines 
for  this  purpose.  Dr.Widerhofer,  of  Vienna,  states  that  he  has  saved 
six  out  of  ten  or  twelve  by  the  use  of  chloral  {London  Lancet^  March  Ibth, 
1871).  He  prescribes  it  in  doses  of  one  to  two  grains  by  the  mouth,  or, 
if  there  is  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  two  or  four  grains  by  the  rectum. 
Dr.  F.  Auchenthales  relates  a  case  (Jahrb.f,  Kinderheil,^  N.  S.,  IV.)  in 
which  he  gave  even  six  grain  doses,  and  in  nine  days  the  disease  had  en- 
tirely disappeared.  I  have  employed  hydrate  of  chloral  in  only  one  case 
of  tetanus  infantum,  giving  it  in  half-grain  dgses,  every  two  hours,  except 
when  there  was  profound  sleep.  The  disease  was-fully  developed,  and  the 
symptoms  severe  when  I  was  called.  I  did  not  believe  that  the  infant 
with  the  old  remedies  would  live  more  than  two  days,  but  by  the  chloral 
life  was  prolonged  nearly  one  week.  Moreover,  by  the  use  of  chloral  the 
suffering  of  the  infant  is  greatly  diminished. 

The  administration  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  required  at  short  intervals 
on  account  of  the  rapid  emaciation  and  great  prostration. 

Local  treatment  directed  to  the  umbilicus  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  umbilicus  or  umbilical  vessels  should 
not  be  neglected.  Vesication  of  the  umbilicus,  and  the  application  of 
poultices  to  it,  have  been  followed  by  unquestionable  benefit,  if  we  may 
believe  the  statement  of  some  physicians  who  have  made  use  of  these 
measures.  Dr.  Merriwether,  of  Alabama,  says,  if  there  is  no  improve- 
ment from  the  medicine  which  he  orders,  he  applies  a  blister,  larger  than 
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a  dollar,  to  the  umbilicus,  and  with  this  treatment  the  child  generally  im- 
proves ;  a  remarkable  statement,  since  so  few  improve  at  all. 

A  warm  foot-bath,  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours,  and  stimulating 
embrocations  along  the  spine,  are  proper  adjuvants  to  the  treatment. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

INTERNAL  CONVULSIONS. 

Young  children  are  liable  to  tempoi'ary  suspension  of  respiration,  in- 
duced by  violent  emotions,  especially  by  anger.  In  the  midst  of  their 
excitement,  while  tliey  are  crying  or  screaming,  their  breath  is  suddenly 
held,  as  if  from  tonic  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  In  a  few  seconds 
respiration  returns  and  is  natural.  There  is  no  stridulous  inspiration  or 
other  unusual  sound,  and  there  is  no  apparent  ill  effect,  unless  occasionally 
a  degree  of  languor.  External  convulsions,  which  seem  to  be  threaten- 
ing, seldom  occur,  and  when  they  do,  are  ordinarily  mild.  Some  writers 
consider  dentition  the  predisposing  cause  of  this  arrest  of  respiration,  by 
inducing  a  sensitive  state  of  the  nervous  system.  Such  an  effect  of  den- 
tition is  possible,  but  certainly  many  infants  are  affected  in  this  manner 
before  the  age  of  dentition. 

A  much  more  serious  state,  and  one  which  is  recognized  as  a  true  dis- 
ease, is  that  variously  designated  by  writers  as  internal  convulsions,  spasm 
of  the  glottis,  child-crowing,  laryngismus  stridulus,  etc.  Manifest  diffi- 
culties attend  the  investigation  of  the  pathological  state  in  this  disease. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  not  precisely  the  same  in  all  cases. 
That  there  is,  during  the  paroxysms,  tonic  or  clonic  spasm  of  more  or 
fewer  of  the  respiratory  muscles  is  inferred  not  only  from  the  symptoms 
pertaining  to  the  respiratory  apparatus,  but  from  the  fact  that  in  severe 
ciises  there  are  often  spasms  of  the  external  muscles,  as  those  of  the  limbs 
and  face.  Usually,  also,  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  indicate  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  motor  muscles  of  the  eves.  The  occurrence  of 
these  contractions  in  parts  that  are  visible  justifies  the  belief  that  they 
occur  in  other  part«  which  are  concealed  from  view,  especially  as  the 
characteristic  symptoms  cannot  be  readily  explained  except  on  this  suppo- 
sition. Trousseau  says  :  "  Internal  convulsions  consist,  then,  princi[)ally 
in  a  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men and  chest ;  but  it  occurs,  also,  that  the  muscles  pertaining  to  the 
larynx  are  affected  with  spasm  at  the  same  time  with  these."  Rilliet  and 
Barthez  con<^lude  from  the  symptoms  that  the  "  heart  is  not  always  a 
stranger  to  this  internal  convulsion,  which,  perhaps,  prolongs  itself  even 
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to  the  intestines."  The  muscles  of  the  pharynx  appear  to  be  involved,  in 
some  cases,  as  well  as  tliose  of  respiration,  rendering  deglutition  difficult. 
In  one  form  of  internal  convulsions,  namely,  that  which  is  principally 
referred  to  by  writers,  there  is  not  complete  arrest  of  respiration,  but  the 
ins[)irations,  during  the  paroxysms,  are  difficult  and  are  attended  by  a 
stridulous  noise.  Again,  the  respiration  may  cease  entirely,  but  when  it 
commences  it  is  stridulous,  and  difficult  for  a  few  inspirations.  In  still 
another  form  of  the  disease  respiration  ceases,  but  there  is  no  symptom  or 
sign  indicative  of  glottic  spasm  or  of  an  obstacle  to  the  ingress  of  air ; 
the  inspirations  which  succeed  the  paroxysm  are  easy  and  noiseless.  It 
has  been  suggested  that,  in  these  cases,  there  is  paralysis  rather  than 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  but  the  symptoms  may 
be  explained  in  accordance  with  the  commonly  accepted  opinion,  namely, 
that  there  is  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  and,  perha[)S,  of  certain  muscles 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  while  the  laryngeal  muscles  are  not  affected. 
M.  Herard,  indeed,  who  has  written  one  of  the  best  monographs  on  in- 
ternal convulsions,  describes  three  forms  of  the  disease,  acconling  to  the 
supposed  location  of  the  spasm,  namely,  laryngeal,  diaphragmatic,  and 
another,  which  consists  of  a  blending  of  the  two. 

Internal  convulsions  are  not  frequent  in  this  country ;  they  are  rare 
in  France,  more  frequent  in  Germany,  and  quite  common  in  England. 
They  occur,  with  few  exceptions,  before  the  age  of  two  years.  Dr.  West 
observed  thirty-one  cases  under  the  age  of  two  years,  and  only  six  above 
that  age. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  internal  convulsions  are  not  fully  ascertained. 
Most  observers  have  remarked  the  relative  frequency  of  the  disease  dunng 
the  period  of  dentition,  and  it  is  probable  that  dental  evolution  does  0[>e- 
rate  as  a  cause,  by  rendering  the  nervous  system  more  impressible. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  has  been  attributed  to  enlargement  of  the  thymus 
gland,  and  also  to  enlargement  of  the  cervical  and  bronchial  glands.  It 
is  presumed  that  this  effect  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  these  glands  on  the 
par  vagum,  or  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
there  is  no  such  enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland  which  could  possibly 
produce  glottic  spasm,  or  any  other  form  of  internal  convulsions  at  the 
age  at  which  these  convulsions  commonly  occur.  This  gland  is  largest  in 
the  new-bom,  and  having  no  function  after  birth,  it  gradually  becomes 
atrophied.  If  enlarged  thymus  could  pro<luce  glottic  spasm,  it  would 
certainly  occur  mopt  frequently  in  the  new-born.  Abnormal  development 
of  the  thymus  gland  was  the  only  assignable  cause  of  atelectasis  in  two 
infants  who  died  soon  after  birth,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  which  a 
convulsive  attack  was  referable  to  this  cause.  M.  Herard  examined  the 
thymus  gland  in  six  children  who  died  of  internal  convulsions,  and  in 
sixty  who  died  of  other  affections,  and  was  not  able  to  discover  in  its 
condition  any  causative  relation  to  this  disease.     Indeed,  cases  have  been 
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reported  in  which  the  thymus  had  undergone  more  than  its  usual  atrophy 
at  the  time  wlien  the  convulsions  occurred  (Hasse).  Enlargements  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pneumogastric  or  recun'ent 
laryngeal  nerve  may  possibly  give  rise  to  glottic  spasm,  but  this  is  doubt- 
less an  infrequent  cause,  if  it  be  a  cause  at  all,  since  these  glands  are  often 
greatly  enlarged  in  strumous  and  tubercular  diseases  without  such  a  result. 
According  to  Dr.  Jacobi  (N.  Y,  Jour,  of  Med,^  Jan.  1860) :  *'  In  some 
cases,  described  by  Dr.  Friedleben,  a  congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  thy- 
roid gland  has  probably  been  the  cause  of  laryngismus.  The  patients 
were  new-born  infants  of  normal  development,  and  born  by  normal  labors. 
There  were  no  constitutional  causes  of  the  disease,  but  a  remarkable  vas- 
cular swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Whenever  the  swelling  increased, 
the  veins  of  the  face  and  head  increased  in  size  also,  the  face  grew  livid, 
and  the  extremities  and  spinal  column  exhibited  slight  tonic  convulsions. 
The  recurrent  nerves  were  entirely  surrounded  by  the  glandular  tissue, 
their  neurilemma  looked  unusually  red,  and  tlieir  functions  were  probably 
injured  during  the  occiisional  swelling  taking  place  during  lifetime." 

The  cause  is  occasionally  located  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Thus  Dr. 
Coley  relates  a  case  in  wliich  an  exostosis  arising  from  the  internal  surface 
of  the  occipital  bone  pressed  upon  the  cerebellum,  while  nothing  abnormal 
was  discovered  in  other  organs.  There  are  also  striking  examples  in  which 
the  cause  was  located  in  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  Marshall  Hall  relates  the 
following  case  communicated  to  him.  A  child  with  spina  bifida  was  at- 
tacked with  croup-like  convulsions,  whenever  it  lay  so  as  to  press  oil  the 
tumor. 

Internal  convulsions  also  frequently  occur  in  rachitic  softening  or  de- 
formity of  the  calvarium,  since,  when  this  is  present,  undue  pressure  occurs 
upon  the  brain,  even  by  the  weight  of  the  head  of  the  child  upon  the 
pillow. 

In  some  patients  there  is  evidently  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  this 
disease ;  those  affected  belonging  to  families  in  which  there  is  a  tendency 
to  convulsive  maladies.  Thus  Toogood  relates  that  five  infants  of  the 
same  family  were  affected  with  spasm  of  the  glottis ;  and  Reid  relates,  on 
the  authority  of  Powel,  that  of  thirteen  infants  of  the  same  parents  only 
one  escaped  internal  convulsions. 

The  common  predisposing  cause  is  an  excitable  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  often  associated  with  impaired  general  health.  Hence  the  disease 
is  more  previllent  in  cities,  where  anti-hygienic  conditions  abound,  than 
in  the  country.  Hence,  too,  the  frequent  improvement  when  the  pationt 
is  removed  to  the  pure  and  bracing  air  of  the  country.  The  use  of  insuf- 
ficient food,  or  food  of  a  bad  quality,  must  for  the  same  reason  be  con- 
sidered a  cause,  as  it  leads  to  im[)Overishment  of  the  blood,  and  renders 
the  nervous  system  more  impressible.      Facts  mentioned  by  Reid  and 
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others  show  conclusively  the  influence  of  premature  weaning,  and  of  indi- 
gestible or  otherwise  improper  aliment,  in  the  production  of  this  disease. 

The  causes  enumerated  above  are  for  the  most  part  predisposing ;  occa- 
•  sionnlly  they  are  the  only  apparent  causes,  since  this  disease  sometimes 
occurs  when  the  child  is  perfectly  tranquil,  even  in  the  midst  of  quiet 
sleep,  or  when  it  is  at  rest  in  its  mother's  arms.  In  other  cases,  and  more 
frequently,  there  is  an  exciting  cause,  often  trivial.  Anytliing  that  re- 
quires exertioTi  on  the  part  of  the  infant,  or  that  excites  strong  emotions, 
may  be  a  direct  cause,  as  anger,  or  any  of  the  violent  passions ;  so  may 
even  coughing,  or,  in  rare  instances,  attempts  to  swallow.  One  author 
has  known  it. to  occur  from  excitement  produced  by  examining  the  throat 
witli  a  spoon.  In  a  case  in  my  practice,  hereafter  related,  it  occurred 
whenever  the  infant  cried  violently.  It  appears  from  the  above  facts  that 
tlie  etiology  of  internal  convulsions  is  very  similar  to  that  of  eclampsia. 
The  same  spasmodic  muscular  contraction  may  occur  from  a  variety  of 
causes. 

Anatomical  Characters. — While,  therefore,  structural  changes  in 
various  parts  of  the  system  may  give  rise  to  internal  convulsions,  this  dis- 
ease, so  far  as  ascertained,  presents  no  anatomical  characters,  and  must 
consequently  be  considered  one  of  the  neuroses.  The  lesions  of  the  respi- 
ratory apparatus,  observed  at  post-mortem  examinations,  are  either  due 
to  the  convulsions  or  are  coincidences.  Emphysema  has  sometimes  been 
observed  as  a  result,  it  is  believed,  of  the  spasmodic  and  irregular  respira- 
tion. It  was  present  in  all  of  Herard's  cases,  and  Rilliet  and  Barthez 
consider  it  common  in  those  who  die  of  this  affection,  although  they  did 
not  observe  it  in  any  of  their  cases.  Slight  emphysema  occurring  in  the 
upper  lobes  is,  however,  a  common  lesion  in  feeble  infants,  whatever  the 
disease  of  which  they  die.  Therefore  its  occurrence  in  internal  convul- 
sions is  probably  more  due  to  molecular  change  in  the  lungs,  since  these 
patients  are  cachectic,  than  to  the  irregular  breathing,  which  is  only 
momentary. 

In  fatal  cases  of  internal  convulsions  the  blood  is  darker  than  usual, 
from  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  large  ves- 
sels are  sometimes  engorged  with  blood ;  but  in  other  cases  they  contain 
no  more  than  the  normal  amount.  More  or  less  passive  congestion  occurs 
in  the  internal  organs;  and  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  sometimes 
such  that  transudation  of  serum  occurs. 

Symptoms I  have  said  that  the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  seat 

and  function  of  the  muscles  which  are  affected.  There  is  generally  pre- 
vious ill-health.  The  child  is  drooping,  and  is  sometimes  restless  for  days 
before  the  disease  appears.  Finally,  if  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  become 
affected,  the  |)eculiar  crowing  sound  is  heard  now  and  then  during  inspira- 
tion. It  is  observed  especially  when  the  child  is  crying  or  is  agitated.  It 
may  be  loud  and  well-defined  from  the  first,  but  in  most  patients  it  comes 
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on  graduallj,  so  that  several  days  elapse  before  its  full  stridulous  charac- 
ter is  developed.  The  attacks  are  more  frequent  and  severe  at  night,  in  or 
after  the  first  sleep,  than  in  daytime. 

Under  favorable  hygienic  conditions,  the  malady  may  pass  off  without 
becoming  more  serious.  In  other  cases  the  paroxysms  gradually  increase 
in  frequency  and  severity.  The  dyspnoea  in  the  attack  is  such  that  the 
features  are  livid,  the  head  forcibly  retracted,  and  death  seems  imminent 
from  apnoca.  In  these  severe  paroxysms  respiration  often  ceases  entirely 
for  a. moment.  When  the  spasm  ends,  a  deep  stridulous  inspiration  occurs, 
after  which  the  breathing  is  natural.  It  has  been  stated  that  internal  con- 
vulsions are  often  associated  with  those,  usually  tonic,  but  sometimes 
clonic,  of  the  external  muscles.  In  the  tonic  form,  the  thumbs  are  flexed 
across  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  sometimes  are  grasped  by  the  fingers ; 
the  great  toes  are  adducted,  and  the  other  toes  flexed.  In  severe  cases, 
the  hands,  forearms,  feet,  and  legs  are  also  somewhat  flexed  and  rigid.  At 
first,  the  contraction  of  the  external  muscles  is  temporary,  either  corre- 
sponding with  the  internal  spasm,  or  it  is  most  intense  at  the  time  of  the 
spasm,  though  commencing  sooner  and  subsiding  later.  After  a  while, 
however,  if  the  disease  continues,  the  external  contraction  becomes  more 
persistent.  In  severe  cases,  nearly  every  inspiration  is  accompanied  by 
the  wheezing  sound,  and  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  are  excited  by  trifling 
causes.  Anything  that  suddenly  disturbs  the  mind  or  body  may  bring  on 
the  attack,  as  anger,  the  impression  of  cold,  or  currents  of  air.  Dr.  West 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  anasarcous  condition  is  sometimes  present, 
accompanied  by  albuminuria. 

If  the  convulsions  affect  other  muscles,  as  the  diaphragm  or  the  pectoral 
and  abdominal  muscles,  which  are  concerned  in  the  respiratory  function, 
while  those  of  the  larynx  escape,  respiration  is  irregular,  or  even  suspended 
for  a  moment,  but  the  stridulous  laryngeal  sound  is  absent,  as  there  is  no 
obstacle  in  the  larynx  to  the  entrance  of  air.  In  this  form  of  the  disease, 
the  infra-mammary  region  may  be  strongly  retracted  during  the  paroxysm 
from  tonic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  In  severe  paroxysms,  whether 
the  spasm  be  laryngeal  or  diaphragmatic,  consciousness  is  nearly  or  quite 
lost,  the  features  may  be  pallid,  or,  if  respiration  be  suspended,  may  be 
more  or  less  livid.  There  is  no  fever  in  simple  cases.  In  the  paroxysm 
there  is  often  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  of  the  bowels  and  bladder,  with 
involuntary  evacuations. 

The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  may  be  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  even  a  whole 
minute.  Total  suspension  of  respii'ation  for  even  half  a  minute  involves 
danger.  In  mild  cases  there  may  be  but  few  paroxysms,  and  they  slight. 
In  other  instances  they  occur  in  a  severe  form,  almost  daily  for  several 
weeks  or  even  months.  In  the  following  case  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
were  apparently  not  involved.  The  patient  was  scrofulous,  and  has  since 
had  scrofulous  periostitis,  with  necrosis  and  exfoliation  of  the  surface  of 
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the  tibia.  At  the  time  of  tlie  internal  convulsions  there  was  also  a  scor- 
butic or  hemorrhagic  cachexia. 

Case On  tlie  28th  of  August,  ISoS,  a  German  female  infant,  fourteen 

months  old,  nursing,  and  having  eight  teeth,  was  suddenly  seized  with 
clonic  convulsions.  Uniformly  delicate  and  pale,  she  had  been  in  her 
usual  health  till  the  age  of  twelve  months,  when  she  had  a  single  con- 
vulsive atUick,  and  from  that  date  had  remained  well  till  August  27tli, 
when,  without  any  premonitory  symptom,  she  had  a  stool  consisting  of 
almost  pure  blood,  black  and  offensive.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  a 
similar  evacuation  occurred,  and  another  in  the  afternoon  immediately 
preceding  the  convulsion.  Pulse  128,  after  the  convulsion  ;  surface  cool 
and  j)allid ;  flesh  soft,  but  no  emaciation.  Turpentine  wjis  prescribed  in 
two-drop  doses  every  two  hours,  and  laudaiumi  in  one  and  a  half  drop 
doses,  repeated  sufficiently  to  insure  quietude. 

On  the  29th  the  pulse  Wfis  1 ')2.  At  1  P.  M.  she  had  a  general  convulsion, 
lasting  about  five  minutes ;  in  the  evening  she  had  an  evacuation  similar 
to  those  passed  on  the  preceding  day.  The  record  for  August  30th  states: 
*' Pulse  from  150  to  IGO;  up  to  this  time  hiis  been  |)layful,  but  is  now 
drowsy,  and,  when  disturbed,  fretful ;  manifests  no  desire  tor  solid  food,  as 
before  her  sickness,  but  still  nurses ;  has  taken  up  to  this  time  thirty-two 
drops  of  turpentine.  When  she  cries  or  fret^,  she  has  a  spasmodic  attack." 
This  was  the  commencement  of  internal  convulsions,  with  which  this  child 
was  affected  for  several  months.  An  opportunity  was  afforded  of  observing 
their  character,  for  her  excitement,  when  she  was  examined,  was  usually 
8uffi(Ment  to  produce  them.  After  a  succession  of  short  expirations,  res- 
piration ceased  ;  for  a  moment  she  was  apparently  insensible  ;  eyes  closed  ; 
face  pale ;  no  frothing  at  the  mouth.  The  return  of  consciousness  and 
respiration  was  without  any  laryngeal  rale  ;  and  after  the  attack  she  seemed 
as  well  as  before.  No  external  convulsion  and  no  evacuation  of  blood 
occurred  after  August  31st. 

There  was  gradual  improvement  in  her  health,  but  she  continued  for 
many  months  pallid  and  irritable,  and  subject  to  attacks  of  internal  con- 
vulsions. On  the  11th  of  April,  18o9,  when  twenty-two  months  old,  she 
had  another  attack  of  general  convulsions.  The  record  made  on  that  day 
is  :  *'  Has  had  internal  convulsions  (one  or  more  paroxysms)  almost  every 
day  since  last  August,  brought  on  usually  by  crying  when  she  is  corrected 
in  any  way,  or  her  wishes  are  refused."  Again,  on  December  1,  1859,  it 
is  state<l :  "  Has  grown  considerably  since  the  hist  record,  and  appears  to 
have  recovered,  except  that  at  long  intervals  the  spasms  still  occur."  She 
took  a  preparation  of  iron,  but  her  recovery  seemed  to  be  due  more  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  body,  and  to  hygienic  than  therapeutic 
measures. 

The  general  health  in  internal  convulsions  is  more  or  less  impaired,  ex- 
cept in  mild  forms  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  convulsive  attacks  soon  cease. 
Pallor,  or  a  sickly  and  cachectic  aspect,  irregular,  usually  constipated 
bowels,  poor  appetite,  and  moroseness  or  irritability  of  tem|)er,  are  com- 
mon symptoms  of  severe  and  protracted  cases. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  is  easily  diagnosticated,  unless  when  its  symp- 
toms are  masked  by  those  of  external  convulsions  ;  it  may  then  escape  no- 
tice.    Spasm  of  the  glottis  may  be  mistaken  for  spasmodic  laryngitis,  and 
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vice  versA.  In  some  of  the  published  cases  this  mistake  appears  to  have 
been  made.  Spasmodic  laryngitis  is,  however,  so  diflerent  not  only  in  its 
nature,  but  in  its  clinical  history,  that  a  differential  diagnosis  is  not  difR- 
cult.  It  is  an  inflammatory  disease,  and  is  attended  with  febrile  reiiction 
and  a  sonorous  cough  ;  it  commences  at  night  after  the  first  sleep,  and  from 
exposure  to  cold — particulars  in  regard  to  which  it  contrasts  with  true 
spasm  of  the  glottis. 

Prognosis — Modes  of  Death Statistics  show  great  mortality  in 

this  disease.  Dr.  Keid,  in  a  monogniph  on  **■  Infantile  Laryngismus," 
states  that  of  281)  cases  which  he  collated,  115  died.  Rilliet  and  Barthez 
met  with  one  favonible  cjise  in  nine  unfavorable  :  and  Ilcrard,  one  in  seven. 
If  the  paroxysms  are  mild,  infrequent,  and  dependent  on  a  cause  which 
can  be  easily  removed,  recovery  is  probable  with  proper  treatment.  The 
cause  may,  however,  be  such,  even  when  the  si>asm  is  mild,  that  the  case 
is  necessarily  imfavorable ;  as  when  it  is  due  to  disease  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis.  We  should  not,  however,  in  any  case  consider  the  ))atient 
entirely  safe,  since  grave  symptoms  may  suddenly  arise,  so  as  to  change 
entirely  the  prognosis.  Long  and  severe  paroxysms,  with  lividity  of  the 
face,  and  symptoms  of  sufro<*,ation,  indicate  an  unfavorable  result.  The 
same  shouhl  be  predicted  also  if  the  infant  gradually  waste  away,  losing 
ap|)etite  and  strength,  especially  if  the  face  is  pale  and  the  pulse  feeble. 

There  are  three  modes  of  death  in  internal  convulsions.  The  first  is 
apnuea.  The  infant  dies  suflbcated  in  the  attack.  Respiration  is  first 
arrested,  and  then  the  pulse  ceases,  and  at  the  autopsy  the  lungs  and  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  are  found  engorge<l  with  dark  blood.  Death  may 
also  result  from  the  state  of  the  brain.  In  such  cases,  passive  congt^stion 
of  the  brain  occurs  from  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  from  this  organ 
to  the  heart  and  lungs ;  and  if  this  congestion  is  not  soon  relieved,  serous 
effusion  also  occurs.  Death  results  from  the  congestion,  and  consequent 
Qodema  or  dropsy. 

The  third  mode  of  death  is  from  exhaustion.  Ile{)eated  and  severe  at- 
tacks undermine  the  constitution  ;  the  infant  gradually  grows  pale  and  thin, 
and  dies  of  inanition,  or  of  some  disease  which  this  state  induces. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  internal  convulsions  has  varied  accord- 
ing  to  the  theories  which  physicians  have  held  in  reference  to  its  cause. 
Glandular  enlargement  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  common  cause,  and 
therefore  treatment  directed  to  its  removal  is  less  frequently  employed 
than  formerly.  The  causes  of  internal  convulsions  are  in  part  very  similar 
to  those  of  eclampsia,  and  the  remedies  employed  in  the  one  affection  are, 
in  a  measure,  appropriate  in  the  other.  That  dentition  is  sometimes  a 
cause,  is  usually  admitted;  and  two  cases,  one  of  which  occurred  in  my 
practice,  and  the  other  was  re|)orted  to  me,  clearly  show  the  truth  of  this 
belief.  The  effect  of  dentition  is  especially  observed  in  weakly  infants, 
when  several  dental  follicles  are  undergoing  active  evolution.     Thus,  in 
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one  oF  the  cases  to  which  I  refer,  five  teeth  pierced  the  gums  in  the  course 
of  two  weeks  ;  after  which  no  convulsive  attack  occurred.  If,  therefore, 
the  gums  are  swollen,  the  pro[)riety  of  scarification  should  be  considered. 

In  all  cases  of  internal  convulsions  a  careful  examination  should  be 
made,  in  order  to  detect  any  appreciable  cause  of  nervous  excitation.  The 
condition  of  the  digestive  organs  should  be  ascertained,  and  evacuants  or 
other  remedies  prescribed  if  there  is  evidence  of  their  derangement. 

Sometimes  the  alimentation  of  the  infant  is  in  fault.  It  is,  perha})8, 
bottle-fed,  and  the  stools  have  an  unhealthy  appearance.  Attention 
should  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  its  food  and  the  times  of  its  feeding; 
or,  if  it  nurse,  the  mother  or  wet-nurse  who  suckles  it  should  have  plain 
but  nutritious  diet,  live  with  regularity,  and  give  the  breast  to  the  infant 
at  regular  intervals.  If  there  is  a  torpid  state  of  the  intestines,  Dr.  Meigs 
recommends  **  castor  oil  and  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb  rubbed  up  toge- 
ther, three  parts  of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter."  A  simple  enema 
answers  w^ell  in  such  cases,  and,  in  debilitated  infants,  this  is  preferable 
to  medicine  administered  by  the  mouth.  If  there  be  diarrhoea,  and  it 
persist  after  the  requisite  changers  are  made  in  regard  to  the  diet,  remedies 
calculated  to  relieve  it,  and  which  are  detailed  elsewhere,  should  be 
employed.  Marshall  Hall  states  that  he  has  ordinarily  succeeded  in 
curing  the  disease  by  attending  to  the  condition  of  the  gums  and  digestive 
organs. 

Since  rachitis  is  a  not  uncommon  cause,  the  child  should  be  examined 
in  reference  to  the  rachitic  manifestations,  and  if  they  appear  the  treat- 
ment appropriate  for  raciiitis  is  required. 

In  pallid  and  cachectic  infants,  tonics  are  indicated.  The  elixir  of  Cali- 
saya  bark  in  half-t^aspoonful  doses,  three  or  four  times  daily,  to  an  infant 
of  one  year,  is  an  eligible  preparation.  The  compound  tincture  of  bark, 
or  of  gentian,  or  the  two  mixed,  may  be  given  instead  of  the  Calisaya 
bark.  The  preparations  of  iron  are  sometimes  to  be  preferred,  as  the  citrate 
of  iron  and  bismuth,  citrate  of  iron  and  quinia,  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron, 
or  the  wine  of  iron.  To  an  infant  of  one  year  the  syrup  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  three  drops,  the  citrates  in  one  grain  doses,  and  the  wine  in 
doses  of  one  teaspoonful,  three  times  daily.  If  the  child  is  old  enough,  it 
may  take  iron  in  lozenqres,  as  those  of  chocolate  and  iron. 

Antispasmodics,  as  assafoetida,  valerian,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  are  often  pre- 
scribed in  this  malady,  but  they  are  less  efficacious  than  the  general  tonic 
measures  which  I  have  indicated.  The  salutary  effect  of  bromide  of 
potassium  in  eclampsia,  and  certain  epileptiform  attacks,  certainly  justifies 
the  trial  of  this  agent  in  internal  convulsions,  if  they  persist  after  the  em- 
ployment of  invigorating  measures. 

Hygienic  measures  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  infant  should 
reside  in  dry  and  airy  apartments,  and  should  be  kept  much  of  the  time 
through  the  day  in  the  open  air.     Remarkable  success  sometimes  attends 
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this  simple  expedient,  when  medicines  have  entirely  failed.  In  the  Lon- 
don Med,  Gazette  J  Jan.  14,  1865,  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Manchester,  relates 
five  severe  cases  in  which  this  malady  was  cured  by  exposure  of  the 
infants  several  hours  daily  to  a  cool  atmosphere.  These  cases  were 
treated  in  the  winter  months,  and  were  kept  out-door,  even  during  strong 
winds.  Mr.  Robertson  has  records  of  forty  cases,  all  occurring  between 
December  and  April,  while  he  has  seen  no  case  in  the  summer  months. 
As  the  result  of  such  extensive  experience,  this  writer  recommends  "  the 
free  exposure  of  the  infant  out  of  doors,  for  many  hours  daily,  to  a  dry, 
cold  atmosphere,  and  if  the  air  be  dry,  the  colder  the  better."  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall's  experience  was  similar.  Says  he  :  **The  curative  influence  of 
change  of  air,  and  especially  of  the  sea-breezes,  is  not  less  marked  in  this 
affection  than  in  hooping-cough.''  Mr.  Robertson  recommends  also,  as 
part  of  the  tonic  treatment,  '*  free  sponging  of  the  body  every  morning 
with  cold  water."  In  February,  1867,  I  attended  a  nursing  infant,  five 
months  old,  with  internal  convulsions,  the  i>aroxysms  being  attended  with 
lividity  of  the  face,  and,  at  times,  tonic  convulsions  of  the  limbs.  Among 
the  remedies  employed  was  bromide  of  potiissium,  but  more  benefit  ob- 
viously accrued  from  keeping  the  infant  much  of  the  time  in  the  open  air, 
than  from  the  medicines  employed.  The  disease  passed  off  in  six  or  eight 
weeks. 

Unless  the  cause  is  of  such  nature  that  it  cannot  be  removed,  the  above 
hygienic  and  therapeutic  measures  will,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  be 
followed  by  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  mother  or  nurse  may  abridge  the  paroxysm  by  raising  the  infant, 
blowing  upon  it,  sprinkling  water  in  the  face,  or  gently  stroking  it.  Dr. 
Hall  recommends  tickling  the  nostrils  with  a  feather,  to  produce  respi- 
ration, or  the  fauces,  to  occasion  vomiting,  and  thereby  interrupt  the 
paroxysm.  Anything  which  produces  a  sudden  and  profound  effect  upon 
the  system  may  abridge  the  attack.  This  was  effected  in  one  case,  in  the 
practice  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  by  applying  a  cloth  wrapped  around  ice  over 
the  epigastrium  and  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  The  chief  danger 
during  the  attack  is  from  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  effusion  of  serum 
or  extravasation  of  blood.  If  the  attack  is  severe,  and  the  features  con- 
gested, so  that  there  is  evident  danger  of  such  a  result,  cold  applications 
should  be  made  to  the  head,  derivatives  used  for  the  extremities — as  sina- 
pisms, or  mustard  foot-baths — and  the  bowels  should  be  speedily  opened 
by  enemata. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CHOREA. 

Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus's  or  St.  Giiy'8  dance,  is  a  neurosis,  which  is 
chanicterized  by  irregular  and  involuntary  muscular  movements,  without 
loss  of  consciousness.  The  movements  occur  in  the  muscles  of  volition, 
and  there  is  probably  no  one  of  them  that  may  not  be  engaged,  though 
some  are  more  frequently  affected  than  others.  It  is  not  known  that  any 
involuntary  muscle  is  ever  involved,  though  Sir  William  Jenner  lias  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  occasionally  the  papillary  muscles  of  the  heart 
are,  so  that,  by  their  spasmodic  contractions,  they  produce  insufficiency  of 
the  mitral  valve.  This,  according  to  him,  affords  explanation  of  the  fact 
that,  in  certain  instances,  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  is  heard,  which 
disappears  about  the  time  that  the  external  movements  cease.  It  is  rare, 
however,  that  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  heard  during  chorea,  ceases 
when  the  latter  terminates,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  such  cases 
there  is,  after  all,  a  lesion  of  the  valve,  due  to  recent  endocarditis,  whether 
of  a  rheumatic  or  otiier  origin.  For  a  valve  may  be  so  thickened  by 
recent  inflammation  as  to  cause  a  murmur,  and  after  a  few  weeks  or 
months  the  infiltrating  substance  be  so  absorbed  that  the  murmur  is  no 
longer  audible.  If  we  admit  the  fact  that  cardiac  bruits  occasionally 
appear  and  disappear  with  chorea,  this  explanation  seems  to  me  more 
plausible  than  that  of  Jenner.  Hillier  says,  in  reference  to  this  subject : 
"  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  doubt  the  existence  of  dynamic  apex 
murmurs  in  chorea,  that  is  to  say,  murmurs  produced  in  hearts  entirely 
free  from  organic  change.  If  such  murmurs  ever  occur,  they  are  certainly 
rare.  Organic  murmurs  of  the  heart,  on  the  other  hand,  are  common  in 
chorea,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  organic  disease  of  the  heart  often 
exists  in  chorea  when  there  is  no  murmur.''  We  shall  see  that  this  opinion 
is  corn'ct,  by  a  case  presently  to  be  related.  Hillier  also  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  choreic  movements  are  irregular ;  but  a  cardiac  bruit 
occurring  regularly  and  uniformly,  if  not  due  to  organic  disease,  would 
require  rliytlimical  contractions  of  tlie  papillary  muscles  to  produce  it. 

In  the  class  of  children's  discuses  in  the  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Outdoor  Poor  in  New  York  city,  G98G  children  were  treated  in  the  two 
years  and  three  months,  ending  witlj  March  31st,  1877.  Of  these  cases 
82,  or  one  in  every  207,  had  cliorea.  The  patients  were  all  under  the 
age  of  fifteen  years.  Statistics  published  by  observers  in  Euroi>e  show 
that  the  relative  frequency  of  this  disease  is  probably  about  the  same  in 
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the  large  European  cities  as  in  New  York.  Thus,  according  to  Hillier, 
amongst  122,021  out-patients  treated  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  CHildren, 
in  London,  40G,  or  1  in  322,  had  chorea;  while  of  the  in-patients  174  in 
5580,  or  1  in  every  32^  were  choreic.  In  the  Parisian  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  of  84,908  admitted  in  twenty-one  years,  531  had  chorea,  or  1 
in  every  161. 

Age Chorea  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  a  large  majority  of 

the  cases  are  in  childhood.  It  is  rare  in  infancy,  and  it  rarely  begins 
alter  puberty.  Under  the  age  of  live  years  the  projiortionate  number 
diminishes,  as  we  approach  the  time  of  birth.  The  youngest  in  the 
statistics  of  Hillier  was  three  months.  In  1870,  in  the  Bureau  for  the 
Outdoor  Poor,  a  child  was  presented  for  treatment,  who  the  mother  said 
had  had  chorea  from  birth,  and  in  1877  I  treated  a  young  woman  with 
severe  general  chorea,  who,  repeatedly  questioned,  uniformly  said  that 
she  had  had  the  diseiise,  without  any  lissignable  cause,  from  the  first  week 
of  her  life,  and  her  friends  corroborated  the  stiitement.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  relative  frequency  of  chorea  at  diilerent  ages  : — 

6  yeurt 

ftDd        6  to  10    lOtolA 
under,     years.     year». 

Children's  Hosp.,  Lond.,  Hillier,  none  over  12  years  admitted     81         237        104 

M.  Rufz 10  61        118 

Bureau  for  Outdoor  Poor  (prior  to  1875)        ....       2  26  16 

Under  3    3  to  ft     6  to  10    10  to  16 
years,     years,    years,    years. 

Bateau  for  Outdoor  Poor  (since  January  1,  1875)        .0  13  51        14 

M.  See  collected  the  statistics  of  531  cases  occurring  in  the  Children's 
Hospital,  Paris,  and  from  them  concludes  that  the  maximum  frequency  of 
chorea  is  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  years.  Only  twenty-eight  of  his 
cases  were  under  six  years,  the  remainder,  503,  occurring  between  the 
sixth  year  and  puberty. 

Causes The  profession  are  nearly  agreed  in  regard  to  certain  causes 

of  chorea,  while  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  reference  to  others.  It 
is  admitted  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there  is  a  neuropathic  state, 
which  antedates  and  predis|)oses  to  chorea.  This  state  is  often  manifested 
in  the  family  history  by  a  proneness  to  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  in  the  individual  by  a  highly  excitable  state  of  the  emotions,  so  that 
he  evinces  joy,  grief,  or  anger,  from  slight  causes. 

All  writers  admit  that  there  is  often  an  inherited  predisposition  to  chorea. 
In  27  of  48  cases  of  chorea,  Radcliffe  found  that  father,  mother,  brother, 
or  sister  had  been  or  was  the  subject  of  one  or  other  of  the  following  dis- 
orders :  paralysis,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  hysteria,  or  insanity.  The  children 
of  jwirents  who  when  young  had  chorea,  or  who  exhibit  proneness  to  ail- 
ments of  the  nervous  system,  are  more  liable  to  chorea  than  other  chil- 
dren.    Hence  the  fact  sometimes  observed,  of  different  children  in  the 
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same  family  becoming  affected  with  chorea  when  they  attain  the  age  at 
which  this  disease  ordinarily  occurs.  In  one  family  in  my  practice,  three 
girls  at  different  times  were  affected. 

Sex, —  The  emotions  are  strong  in  girls,  since  in  them  the  nervous 
system  predominates,  while  the  muscular  power  is  weaker  than  in  boys. 
Hence  a  partial  explanation  of  the  fact  which  statistics  fully  establish,  that 
the  proportion  of  choreic  boys  to  girls  is  about  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  two 
and  a  fraction,     I  have  remarked,  in  this  city,  the  large  proportion  of  cases 

« 

in  school-girls  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years ;  the  severe  dis- 
cipline and  confinement  of  the  public  schools  no  doubt  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  emotions,  and  weakening  the  control  of  the  will  over  the 
muscles. 

Proportion  of  Males  to  Females, 

27  to  73,  Hughes's  Digest  of  Cases  in  Guy's  Hosp.,  184G. 

138  to  393.  M.  S4c. 

50  to  94.  Outdoor  Department,  Bellevue. 

276  to  499.  Children's  Hosp.,  Lond.  West  (Lumleian  Lect.). 

481  to  1059  =  1  to  2.15. 

Uterine  Irritation The  peculiar  changes  occurring  in  the  female 

at  puberty  constitute  an  important  cause.  Hence  another  reason  of  the 
excess  of  female  cases.  Dysmenorrhoea  and  pregnancy  are  causes  of  a 
large  projwrtion  of  cases  in  the  first  years  of  puberty.  In  the  male,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  changes  of  puberty  do  not  appear  to  increase  the 
liability  to  the  disease,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  malcr  cases,  after  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  are  comparatively  rare.  Radcliffe  stiites  {Reynolds* s 
System  of  Med,)  that  after  the  ninth  year,  females  are  more  liable  to  chore-a 
than  males,  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  2 ;  while  before  the  ninth  year,  the 
two  sexes  are  equally  liable  to  it.  Carefully  prepared  statistics,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Iladcliffe,  show  a  preponderance  of 
girls  under  the  age  of  nine  years,  though  not  as  great  as  over  that  age. 
In  the  Outdoor  Department  at  Bellevue,  of  35  patients  under  the  age  of 
ten  years,  22  were  girls,  while  of  20  from  the  age  of  ten  years  to  sixteen, 
15  were  girls. 

According  to  West  (Lumleian  Lect.),  in  775  children  with  chorea, 
under  the  age  of  ten  years,  treated  in  the  Lond.  Children's  Hosp.,  64  j>er 
cent,  were  girls. 

AnjEMIa. — Among  the  most  common  predisposing  causes  of  chorea  is 
anaemia.  It  is  present  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases,  exhibiting  itself 
by  psiUor  of  the  countenance  and  other  characteristic  signs,  that  medicines 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  blood  are  among  the  most  valued 
remedies.  The  peculiar  neuropathic  state  already  alluded  to,  which  needs 
only  a  slight  additional  cause  for  the  development  of  chorea,  is,  no  doubt, 
largely  dependent  on  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  if  it  is  not  sometimes 
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due  entirely  to  it.  Among  the  poor  of  a  large  city  like  New  York,  or  in 
hospital  practice,  the  proportion  of  anaemic  eases  of  chorea  is,  for  ohvious 
reasons,  much  larger  than  would  apfiear  from  general  statistics. 

Rheumatism. — Dr.  Copeland,  M.  Bouteille,  and  afterwards  M.  Germain 
See,  in  a  more  extended  monograph,  directed  the  attention  of  the  profession 
to  rheumatism  as  a  cause  of  chorea.  Subsequent  observations  have  estab- 
lished tlie  fact  that  rheumatism,  or  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  is  so  frequently 
present  that  it  obviously  sustains  an  important  relation  to  chorea,  though 
in  what  manner  is  not  fully  ascertained.  This  relation  between  the  two 
is  more  frequently  observed  in  some  countries  than  in  others.  In  England 
and  France,  so  large  a  proportion  of  choreic  patients  present  the  history 
of  rheumatism  either  in  themselves  or  family,  that  certain  physicians  of 
these  countries  believe  that  rheumatism  is  the  most  common  cause  of  the 
disease.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  Romberg,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  no  relation  can  be  tracted  between  chorea  and  rheuma- 
tism, and  the  statistics  of  this  city,  and  I  think  of  this  country,  correspond 
with  those  in  Germany. 

Various  theories  have  been  promulgated  in  explanation  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  rheumatic  and  choreic  diseases.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
chorea  is  due  to  rheumatism  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  This  is  simply 
an  hypothesis,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
carefully  conducted  necropsies ;  but  the  theory  appears  improbable  in  view 
of  all  the  facts.  Another  tiieory  attributes  chorea  to  the  state  of  the  blood 
which  is  present  in  those  having  rheumatism  or  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  as 
well  as  in  certain  other  conditions.  This  theory  is  enunciated  by  Dr.  Ogle, 
as  follows:  *'  Recognizing  the  frequent  existence  of  these  fibrinous  de[)Osits 
or  granulations  on  the  heart's  valves  in  chorea,  I  should  Ik*  much  inclined 
to  look  upon  these  post-mortem  appearances  nither  i\»  results  of  some 
antecedent  general  condition  of  the  blood,  common  also  to  the  choreic 
condition.  It  is  very  freely  recognized  that  this  affection  is  frequently,  in 
some  way  or  other,  connected  with  that  condition  of  blood  which  obtains 
in  what  we  call  ansemia,  or  that  existing  in  rheumatic  constitutions.  In 
both  of  these  states  we  know  that  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  much  in  excess 
(as  also  it  is  in  pregnancy,  another  condition  looked  upon  as  obnoxious 
to  chorea) ;  and  in  these  states  we  know  that  the  fibrin  with  which  the 
blood  is  surcharged  is  very  prone  to  be  readily  precipitated,  either  owing 
to  its  superabundance,  or  from  other  obscure  and  acquired  projwrties  .  .  , 
upon  the  heart's  walls  or  valves.  May  not  this  hyperinosis  be  the  ex- 
planation of  the  coincidence  alluded  to?"  (^British  and  Foreign  Med,' 
Chir,  Rev,^  January,  18G8) — namely,  the  occurrence  of  chorea  in  those 
affected  with  rheumatism.  Others  still  hold  that  chorea  is  the  i*esult  of 
the  heart  disease,  and  not  directly  of  rheumatism,  occurring  when  the 
heart  is  affected  from  other  causes,  as  well  as  when  the  lesion  has  a  rheu- 
matic origin.  This  theory  is  plausible,  and  probably  to  a  certain  extent 
29 
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correct.  Heart  lesions,  observed  in  children,  result  from  scarlet  fever  in 
a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  though,  it  is  true,  the  endocarditis  and 
pericarditis  of  scarlet  fever  are  believed  often  to  have  a  rheumatic  origin, 
occurring,  in  some  instances,  from  scarlatinous  rheumatism,  but  in  other 
cases  from  scarlatinous  uraemia.  Occasionally,  also,  the  heart  disease  ap- 
pears to  have  occurred  independently  of  both  rheumatism  and  scarlet 
fever.  Thus  in  a  fatal  case  of  chorea  with  valvular  disease,  related  to  the 
London  Pathological  Society,  April  6th,  18G9,  the  child  was  always  healthy 
up  to  the  present  illness  (chorea),  and  there  was  no  history  of  rheumatism 
in  the  family.  The  more  observations  accumulate,  the  more  important 
does  heart  disease  in  itself  ap{)ear  as  a  cause  of  chorea.  In  nearly  all 
recorded  cases  of  fatal  chorea,  which  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  rheu- 
matism, and  in  which  post-mortem  examinations  were  made,  endocardial 
and  usually  valvular  disease  has  been  found.  We  shall  see  that  certain 
eccentric  causes  of  irritation  aid  in  producing  chorea,  and  may  not  the 
valvular  disease,  or  the  endocarditis  which  causes  the  valvular  lesion, 
operate  in  a  similar  manner  as  a  cause?  We  know  that  in  the  adult 
severe  cardiac  disease  often  profoundly  affects  the  nervous  system,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  the  irregular  and  embarrassed  circulation  ;  and  certainly 
in  the  child  a  similar  cause  would  be  likely  to  produce  a  more  decided 
effect. 

But  there  is  an  ingenious  theory  which  attributes  chorea  to  minute 
emboli  detached  from  vegetations  on  the  valves,  and  arrested  by  capillaries 
in  the  corpora  striata,  or  other  j>ortion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Since 
attention  was  directed  to  this  matter,  emboli  have  been  found  in  one  case 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  although  this  portion  of  the  spinal  axis  appeared 
healthy  to  the  naked  eye.  Further  observations  are  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  how  much  truth  there  is  in  this  theory;  but  it  seems  probable, 
for  reasons  to  be  stated,  that  if  capillary  embolism  does  cause  chorea,  it  is 
only  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  and  that  therefore  those  British  ob- 
servers who  regard  it  as  the  common  cause,  have  been  led  into  error  by 
the  large  proportion  of  choreic  cases  which  are  complicated  by  valvular 
lesions  in  their  climate. 

That  embolism  is  not  a  common  cause,  if  indeed  a  cause  at  all,  appears 
probable  from  the  following  facts  :  First.  In  many  cases  of  chorea  there 
are  no  vegetations,  or  rather  appreciable  lesions,  which  could  give  rise  to 
emboli.  Secondly.  Most  patients  recover,  and  some  speedily,  by  treat- 
ment, which  we  would  not  expect  if  the  cause  were  embolism.  Thirdly. 
Embolism  is  not  infrequent  in  the  cerebral  vessels  of  the  adult,  without 
the  occurrence  of  chorea.  Indeed,  the  conditions  which  produce  embolism 
are  much  more  common  in  adults  than  in  children,  while  the  reverse  is 
true  as  regards  the  liability  to  chorea.  Fourthly.  Dogs  sometimes  have 
chorea,  but  the  injection  of  minutely  divided  fibrin  or  other  substance  in 
the  veins  of  the  dogs  is  not  followed  by  chorea  as  one  of  the  phenomena. 
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Fifthly.  Were  capillary  emboli  the  cause,  we  would  expect  to  find  an 
occasional  embolus  in  the  larger  vessels  of  the  brain,  so  as  to  be  appre- 
ciable to  the  naked  eye ;  but  I  find  no  examples  of  this  in  all  the  recorded 
autopsies  which  I  have  been  able  to  consult.  Moreover,  it  seems  improb- 
able that  capillary  embolism,  when  producing  no  lesion  appreciable  to  the 
naked  eye,  would  so  arrest  the  circulation,  and  disturb  the  function  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  as  to  cause  ciiorea,  for  the  ill  effects  of  such  an  ob- 
struction would  be  likely  to  be  obviated  by  the  numerous  anastomoses. 

In  1877  the  unusual  opportunity  occurred,  in  my  asylum  practice,  of 
determining  whether  there  are  any  fixed  anatomical  characters  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  in  chorea  ;  in  other  words,  whether  chorea  is  a  neurosis, 
as  we  have  designated  it  in  our  definition,  and  the  case  is  so  interesting  in 
other  respects  that  I  will  relate  it  entire. 

Charles,  a  foundling,  born  Oct.  ir)th,  1874,  was  received  in  the  N.  Y. 
Foundling  Asylum  soon  after  his  birth.  When  two  weeks  old  he  was 
removed  to  a  family  in  the  city  to  be  wet-nursed.  His  health  continued 
good  till  the  age  of  three  months,  when  he  had  bronchitis  and  kenititis, 
the  former  mild,  and  lasting  only  a  few  days,  but  the  latter  continuing 
nearly  two  months,  being  attended  by  moderate  injection  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, with  some  purulent  discharge,  which  caused  adhesion  of  the  eyelids 
during  sl^ep.  From  this  time  he  remained  well,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  attack  of  dysentery,  till  the  age  of  about  nine  and  a  half  months, 
when  he  began  to  have  febrile  symptoms.  In  the  morning  hours  he  seemed 
in  tolerable  heath,  but  at  midday,  or  a  little  later  than  midday,  of  each 
day,  he  was  observed  to  have  slight  irregularity  or  embarrassment  of 
respiration,  and  lividity,  with  coolness  of  the  extremities,  which  state, 
supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the  algi<l  stage  of  a  somewhat  irregular  inter- 
mittent fever,  lasted  from  one  to  two  or  three  hours,  and  was  succeeded  by 
febrile  movement,  which  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  some- 
times the  fever  abated  in  perspimtion. 

On  August  4,  1875,  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  these  irre- 
gular febrile  symptoms,  Charles  was  brouglit  to  the  dispensary  of  the  in- 
stitution for  treatment,  and  Dr.  lieid,  who  was  on  duty  that  day,  carefully 
examined  the  case,  and  prescribed  the  sulphate  of  quinia.  This  medicine 
continued  a  few  days  relieved  the  symptoms,  but  every  four  to  six  weeks, 
for  more  than  a  year,  these  febrile  attacks  returned,  and  were  uniformly 
relieved  by  the  same  medicine.  In  other  resjiects  the  patient  had  the 
usual  health. 

On  or  about  February  1,  1878,  the  nurse  noticed  that  Charles  had  what 
she  designated  **  spells  of  trembling,"  in  which  he  seemed  excited  and 
feverish,  and  which  were  sometimes  attended  by  or  followed  by  perspira- 
tion. In  the  course  of  another  week  the  irregular  muscular  movements 
became  more  marked  and  constant,  and  they  increased  in  severity  till  near 
the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  patient  into  the  asylum,  about  March  1st. 
The  nurse  had  noticed  in  February  slowness  and  some  diflftculty  of  micturi- 
tion, and  Dr.  Keid  examined  him  with  a  catheter  for  calculus,  and  also  his 
prepuce  for  any  source  of  irritation,  but  nothing  abnormal  was  discovered, 
either  in  the  condition  of  the  bladder  or  the  external  organs.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  April,  the  chorea  had  become  so  severe,  that  irregular  muscular 
action  occurred  in  all  the  limbs,  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  producing 
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such  grimnces  and  contortions  with  strabismus,  that  the  woman  with  whom 
he  was  boarding  became  ahirmed,  and  returned  him  to  the  asylum  stating 
tliat  lie  had  become  crazy.  . 

On  March  12th  my  attention  was  first  called  to  this  child,  when  I  made 
the  following  entry  in  my  note-book  :  "  Family  history  unknown  ;  no  his- 
tory of  rheumatism  in  patient's  case,  he  may  and  may  not  have  had  it ; 
heart  sounds  normal ;  pulse  104  ;  all  the  limbs  and  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
eyes,  and  eyelids  involved  in  choreic  movements,  which  continue  con- 
stantly except  during  sleep.  The  patient  cannot  walk  or  stand  without 
support ;  appetite  good,  apparently  better  than  in  health,  for  he  eat«  every 
kind  of  food  handed  to  him,  and  carries  the  food  with  his  own  hands  to  his 
mouth,  although  these  movements  are  very  irregular  and  jerking.  Three 
drops  of  Fowler*s  solution  ordered  after  each  meal. 

March  17 th, — Condition  not  much  chungt»d,  but  perhaps  slight  im- 
provement ;  in  addition  to  other  chonnc  movements  the  eye^  twitch 
spasmodically  ;  pulse  84  ;  temperature  98^°  ;  bowels  regular  ;  no  cough  : 
appetite  good.     Increase  medicine  to  A\e  drops. 

30^^.  The  urine  examined  since  the  last  record  was  found  very  pale 
and  abundant ;  its  specific  gravity  low,  104,  without  albumen.  When  an 
equal  quantity  of  nitric  acid  was  added  to  it,  after  twelve  hours  cr^'stals 
of  nitrate  of  urea  occupied  about  one-half  of  the  volume  of  the  urine.  The 
patient's  sleep  is  quiet,  but  the  choreic  movements  recommence  as  soon  as 
he  awakens,  but  in  a  milder  form ;  is  able  to  walk  without  support,  but 
with  unsteady  gait.  My  term  of  service  ended  March  31  st.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  laryngo-tracheitis  was  suddenly  developed,  ending  fatally  in 
forty -eight  hours,  at  the  age  of  two  years  five  and  a  half  months. 

Autopsy,  April  4th.  Slight  oedema  about  the  aperture  of  the  glottis ; 
general  and  intense  redness  of  mucous  membrane  of  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchial  tubes,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  posterior  portions  of  lungs 
greatly  congested.  The  heart,  lungs,  brain,  with  one  eye  attached  to  it  by 
optic  nerve,  and  the  entire  spinal  cord  were  sent  to  Prof.  Francis  Delafield 
for  microscopic  examination.  They  were,  as  soon  as  removed,  placed  in 
a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of 
the  examination,  which  was  thoroughly  made. 

Microscopic  Appearances.  By  Prof.  Francis  Delafield.  Brain — 
presented  no  change  apparent  to  the  naked  eye,  except  a  considerable 
degree  of  congestion.  It  was  hardened  in  bichromate  of  pot^issie  and 
chromic  acid.  Minute  examination  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  the 
large  ganglia,  the  cerebellum,  the  pons  Varolii,  and  the  medulla  oblongata 
showed  nothing  except  a  uniform  filling  of  the  vessels  with  blood,  as  if 
they  were  injected.  There  were  no  apoplexies,  no  changes  in  the  walls  of 
the  vessels. 

Spinal  cord — appeared  to  be  entirely  normal. 

T/te  Heart, — The  auricles  and  ventricles  were  of  normal  size.  The 
aortic  valves  were  atheromatous,  and  somewhat  rigid ;  the  mitral  valves 
were  thickened  and  insufficient ;  the  endocardium  of  the  left  ventricle  was 
thickened. 

77ie  Lungs, — The  capillaries  in  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles  were  dila- 
ted, and  there  was  an  increase  of  epithelial  cells  within  the  air  vesicles. 

In  this  case  there  seemed  to  be  no  lesion  associated  with  the  chorea 
except  the  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  the  changes  in  the  lungs, 
.secondary  to  this  condition  of  the  heart. 

The  above  microscopic  examination  was  made  with  sufficient  minute- 
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nese,  and  it  is  seen  that  no  emboli  were  discovered,  and  no  lesion  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  except  congestion,  wliich  was  attributable  to  tlie  mode 
of  death,  namely,  by  obstructed  respiration.  Moreover  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  there  were  no  cardiac  bniits,  and  aj)parently  not  sufficient 
roughness  of  the  edge  or  surface  of  tlie  valves  to  cause  precipitation  of 
fibrin,  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  that  emboli  should  form. 

FuioiiT. — A  not  infrequent  exciting  cause  of  chorea  is  sudden  and  pro- 
found emotion,  especially  fright.  All  statistics  give  fright  as  the  cause  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  though  there  are  usually  other  potential 
co-operating  causes,  as  anaemia  or  valvular  disease.  Fright  was  stated  as 
the  cause  of  ciiorea  in  31  of  the  100  cases  occurring  in  Guy's  Hospital, 
reported  by  Hughes,  or  in  nearly  one  in  three.  But  the  statistics  of  other 
observei-s  do  not  give  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases  originating  in  this 
way.  Cliorea  may  commence  within  a  few  hours  after  the  fright,  or  not 
till  the  lapse  of  several  days  (eight  or  ten).  If  several  weeks  have  passed 
since  the  fright,  as  in  some  re^wrted  cases,  the  chorea  is  probably  due  to 
other  ciiuses.  In  rare  instances,  chorea  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
sudden  and  excessive  joy. 

Imitation Under  unusual  circumstances,  especially  in  a  state  of  great 

mental  excitement,  imitation  has  been  known  to  cause  a  form  of  chorea. 
Hecker  describes  an  epidemic  of  it,  occurring  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
sprea<ling  tlirough  villages.  In  modern  times  it  is  rare  that  chorea 
originates  from  tiiis  cause,  nevertheless  occasional  examples  have  been 
recorded. 

But  the  disease  which  occurs  from  imitation  differs  from  the  ordinary 
form,  and  has  been  termed  cliorea  major  ;  while  the  chorea  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  article  is  sometimes  designated,  in  contradistinction, 
chorea  minor. 

In  chorea  major  the  patient  leaps,  dances,  or  whirls  like  a  top.  It  has 
its  origin  commonly  in  religious  excitement,  and  spreads  by  imi tuition 
almost  in  the  manner  of  an  infectious  disease.  The  epidemic  of  the 
middle  ages  was  a  chorea  major.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  ac- 
count of  cases  spreading  by  imitation,  in  modern  times,  which  were  not 
examples  of  the  same  form  of  chorea.  Thus  in  the  Edin,  Jour,  of  Med, 
and  Surg,  for  July,  1839,  there  is  a  clear  description  of  chorea  major, 
occurring  successively  in  fi\^  children  in  the  same  family.  Dr.  Dewar, 
the  attending  physician,  states  that  one  of  the  children  whom  he  was 
called  to  see  was  sitting  near  the  fireplace,  when  her  head  dropi>ed  on  her 
chest,  and  she  appeared  to  doze  some  minutes.  In  the  mean  time  the  res- 
piration became  a  little  accelerated,  the  face  altered  and  flushed,  the  eyes 
wild.  In  less  than  one  minute  she  bounded  from  one  extremity  of  the 
apartment  to  the  other,  leaping  over  chairs,  a  chest,  and  then  throwing 
herself  upon  the  floor;  she  attempted  to  stand  upon  her  head,  rolled 
upon  the  floor,  and  then,  rising,  ran  with  extreme  swiftness  in  the  room, 
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till  she  finally  fell  again  on  the  floor,  where  she  remained  motionless  some 
minutes.  Then,  recovering,  she  noticed  those  who  surrounded  her,  and 
asked  of  her  sister  a  toy,  which  she  had  allowed  to  fall.  The  whole 
paroxysm  lasted  twenty  minutes. 

Ohviously,  the  symptoms  of  cliorea  major  differ  materially  from  those 
of  chorea  minor,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  should  have  the  same 
generic  name.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  disease  in  its  psychical  and 
pathological  aspects,  but  it  is  so  rare  in  modern  times  that  a  knowledge  of 
it  is  of  little  practical  importance. 

Intestinal  Irritation. — In  rare  instances  intestinal  worms  cause 
chorea,  though  in  these  cases  there  have  usually  been  some  co-operating 
causes.  The  following  is  an  example,  related  by  Mr.  Ogle  (Land.  Medico- 
Chir,  JRev,,  Jan.  18G8) :  *'  Ellen  L.,  9  years  old,  had  been  under  treatment 
about  a  month  with  chorea,  rheumatism,  and  worms.  She  had  not  slept 
in  four  days,  and  there  was  constant  spasmodic  movement  of  the  body 
and  face.  Her  general  condition  was  very  unpromising.  As  she  had 
passecl  portions  of  a  tapeworm  at  intervals  during  the  last  three  months, 
one  draclmi  of  the  oleum  filicis  maris  was  administered  in  mucilage,  which 
caused  the  expulsion  of  the  entire  worm.  From  that  time  she  fully  and 
rapidly  recovered  from  the  chorea,  though  a  mitral  murmur  remained." 

Lesions  of  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord Although  we  reject  the  theory 

that  cerebral  emboli  are  the  common  cause  of  cliorea,  and  believe  that  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases  there  are  no  cerebro-spinal  lesions,  nevertheless  ex- 
periments, and  also  occasional  cases,  establish  the  fact  that  if  not  true 
chorea,  at  least  choreiform  movements  now  and  then  result  from  a  struc- 
tund  affection  of  the  nervous  centres. 

Experiments  on  certain  of  the  lower  animals  demonstrate  that  irregular 
muscular  movements  may  be  produced  by  traumatic  injury  of  certain 
portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  j^s  the  cori)ora  quadrigemina,  crura 
cerebri,  pons  Varolii,  crura  cerebelli,  thalami  optici,  parts  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Pressure  on  the 
projecting  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  of  an  acephalous  monster  also 
causes  convulsive  movements.  At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  April  20th,  1871,  Professor  Post  related  the  case  of  a  child 
who  was  struck  with  a  billet  of  wood,  over  the  occiput,  and  chorea  fol- 
lowed, due,  in  all  probability,  to  the  injury  of  the  brain  which  resulted. 

If  irregular  muscular  movements,  choreic  or  choreiform,  result  from 
traumatic  injury  of  certain  portions  of  the  nervous  centres,  may  they  not 
also  occasionally  occur  from  lesions  of  the  same  parts  proiluced  by  dis- 
ease ?  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  relates  the  case  of  a  choreic  girl,  dying  in  St. 
George's  Hospital  (London  Lancet,  Dec.  19th,  1840),  in  whom,  after  a 
careful  post-mortem  examination,  the  only  morbid  appearance  observed 
was  a  tumor  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  connected  with  the  pineal  gland.  Dr. 
Broadbent  described  another  case  before  the  London  Pathological  Society 
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(vol.  xiii.  page  246,  Transactions),  in  which  a  tumor  was  found  arising 
from  the  centre  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  Chambers  one  in  which  tubercles 
were  imbedded  in  the  cord.  Romberg  quotes  from  Frerichs  a  case  in 
which  the  medulla  oblongata  was  pressed  upon  by  an  enlarged  odontoid 
process;  and  Dr.  Aitken  (^Glasgow  Med.  Jour,,  vol.  i.)  one  in  which  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  thalamus  opticus  and  corpus  striatum  was  greater 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Ililliet  and  Barthez  relate  other  similar 
cases,  and  add :  "  We  may  conclude,  from  these  different  cases,  that  there 
exist  two  species  of  chorea :  the  one  essentially  a  simple  neurosis,  while 
the  other  depends  on  an  alteration  of  the  encephalo-rachidian  system. 
In  a  word,  it  is  of  chorea  as  of  convulsions,  that  it  is  sometimes  idiopathic, 
sometimes  symptomatic."  Still,  the  cases  in  which  it  is  symptomatic  are 
so  few,  that  it  is  proper  to  consider  chorea,  as  it  ordinarily  occurs,  one  of 
the  neuroses  until  the  microscoi)e  detects  some  anatomical  cause  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  of  which  we  are  now  ignorant. 

Anatomical  Charaoteks. — We  have  seen  that  chorea  has  no  cer- 
tain anatomical  characters.  Lesions  are  sometimes  present,  which  pro- 
bably sustain  a  causative  relation  to  the  disordered  muscular  action,  and 
others  are  sometimes  observed  which  are  neither  a  cause  nor  result,  their 
presence  being  a  coincidence.  But  there  are  two  lesions  which,  though 
often  absent,  have  been  observed  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  fatal  cases 
that  they  are  justly  regarded  as  an  occasional  result  when  chorea  is  severe. 
Dr.  Hughes,  of  London,  collected  records  of  the  post-mortem  appearances 
of  14  cases,  with  the  following  result  as  regards  the  cerebro-spinal  axis: 
Brain,  14  cases:  healthy,  4  cases;  only  congested,  3  cases;  softened  in 
part  or  entirely,  G  cases  (some  of  these  also  congested).  In  some  of  these 
cases  those  occasional  results  of  congestion,  namely,  transudation  of  serum 
and  extravasation  of  blood,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  were  also  observed. 
Spinal  cord :  healthy,  3  cases ;  congested,  2  cases  (one  slightly,  in  the 
other  the  engorged  vessels  were  large  and  numerous)  ;  softening  in  medulla 
oblongata,  1  c^ise ;  softening  opposite  fourth  and  fifth  vertebne,  12  cases. 
In  one  there  was  soft,  in  another  firm  adhesion  of  the  spinal  meninges, 
and  in  one  it  is  stated  that  the  rachidian  fluid  was  opaque.  Of  sixteen 
fatal  cases  of  chorea  occurring  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  **  congestion 
(moi*e  or  less  complete)  of  the  nervous  centres  (brain  or  spinal  cord,  or 
both)  was  met  with  in  six  cases."  There  was  softening  of  certain  parts 
of  the  brain  in  one  case,  and  of  the  spinal  cord  in  another.  (Ogle,  Brit, 
and  For.  Medico-Chir,  Rev.,  Jan.  18G8.)  Other  statistics  of  the  anatom- 
ical character  of  fatal  chorea  correspond,  in  the  main,  with  those  of 
Hughes  and  Ogle.  These  lesions  are  probably  not  present  in  ordinary 
cases,  occurring  only  when  the  choreic  movements  are  so  severe  that  the 
patient  is  deprived  of  needed  repose,  and  the  important  functions  of  the 
economy,  as  the  circulation  and  nutrition,  are  seriously  disturbed. 

The  post-mortem  examination  of  other  parts  besides  the  cerebro-spinal 
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axi8  furnishes  a  negative  result,  if  we  except  such  affections  as  have  heen 
acertnined  to  act  as  causes  of  chorea.  What  |K>rtion  of  the  nervous  centre 
is  chiefly  involved  in  chorea  is  uncertain.  Some,  as  Sir  Benjamin  C. 
Brodie  {London  Lancet,  Dec.  19,  1840),  consider  chorea  a  disease  of  the 
nervous  system  generally,  while  others  have  attributed  it  to  disease  or  dis- 
order of  a  certain  part,  as  the  corpus  striatum,  cerebellum,  etc.  Finally, 
it  is  stated  that,  in  late  experiments  on  choreic  dogs,  the  movements  do 
not  cease  when  the  spinal  cord  is  severed  from  the  brain,  nor  also  on  di- 
vision of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  (Legros  et  Onimus, 
Rech.  sur  les  mouvements  choreiformes  du  chien,  Acad,  des  Sci.,  9  Mai, 
1870,  Lyons  Med,  Jour.^  June  5,  1870.)  In  these  cases,  therefore,  the 
part  of  the  axis  which  is  in  fault  would  appear  to  be  solely  the  spinal 
cord. 

Symptoms. — Chorea  is  partial  or  general.  It  is  partial  when  it  affects 
a  few  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  as  those  of  one  arm,  the  face  or  neck, 
or  of  one  eye.  It  is  designated  general,  when  all  the  limbs,  and  certain 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  trunk,  are  involved.  Statistics  show  that 
partial  chorea  occurs  more  frequently  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side, 
and  in  geneml  chorea  the  movements  on  the  left  side  are  apt  to  predomi- 
nate. The  commencement  is  usually  gradual.  Even  when  finally  chorea 
becomes  general,  certain  muscles  only  are  affected  in  the  commencement 
in  ordinary  cases.  The  child  in  whom  this  disease  is  about  to  begin  is 
observed  to  Ikj  fretful  and  impatient  from  slight  causes,  and  the  irregular 
muscular  action  at  first  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  parents,  who 
reprimand  him  for  his  supposed  fidgety  habit.  In  exceptional  instances, 
especially  when  the  cause  is  a  sudden  and  profound  emotion,  the  com- 
mencement is  abrupt,  and  the  disease  is  severe  and  general  from  the  first. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  muscles  which  are  primarily  affected  are  those 
of  the  face,  neck,  fingers,  or  hand  on  the  left  side.  Sydenham  erred, 
unless  the  clinical  history  of  chorea  has  changed  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, when  he  stated  as  the  common  fact  that  a  tottering  gait  is  its  first 
manifestation  ;  but  now  and  then  such  a  case  does  occur.  Wherever  the 
choreic  movements  first  appear,  other  muscles  are  soon  involved,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  of  a  few  days,  all  the  muscles  that 
participate  are  engaged. 

A  muscle  affected  by  chorea  alternately  contracts  and  relaxes,  but  less 
forcibly  and  rapidly  than  in  eclampsia,  and  the  movement  is  partly  con- 
trolled by  volition.  This  produces  an  unsteady  and  tremulous  action  of 
the  part,  whether  a  limb,  the  neck,  or  face ;  which  at  once  arrests  atten- 
tion, and  indicates  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  result  is  similar,  as 
regards  the  muscular  action,  whether  the  patient  wills  a  movement,  or 
attempts  to  control  those  which  chorea  produces. 

If  the  case  is  of  ordinary  severity,  the  movements  continue  with  but  mo- 
mentary intermissions,  except  during  sleep,  when  they  ordinarily  ceuse.    In 
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grave  cases  patients  are  often  deprived  of  the  proper  amount  of  sleep,  in 
consequence  of  the  severity  and  persistence  of  the  muscular  action,  and  in 
exceptional  instances,  esi>ecially  when  the  result  is  fatal,  the  movements 
continue  in  sleep,  but  the  sleep  is  not  sound,  and  is  frequently  interrupted. 
In  profound  sleep,  the  muscles  are  probably  always  in  repose. 

The  older  writers  have  left  us  graphic  descriptions  of  those  diseases 
which  have  striking  external  manifestations,  though  often  with  somewhat 
of  exiiggeration.  Sydenham  says  of  chorea :  "  The  patient  cannot  keep 
it  (his  han<l)  a  moment  in  the  same  place ;  whether  he  lay  it  upon  his 
breast,  or  any  other  part  of  his  body,  do  what  he  may,  it  will  be  jerked 
elsewhere  convulsively.  If  any  vessel  filled  with  drink  be  put  into  his 
hand,  before  it  reaches  his  moutli,  he  will  exhibit  a  thousand  gesticula- 
tions, like  a  mountebank.  He  holds  the  cup  out  straight,  as  if  to  move 
it  to  his  mouth,  but  has  his  hand  carried  elsewhere  by  sudden  jerks. 
Then,  perhaps,  he  contrives  to  bring  it  to  his  mouth,  and  if  so,  he  will 
drink  the  liquid  off  at  a  gulp,  just  as  if  he  were  trying  to  amuse  the  spec- 
tators by  his  antics !" 

In  severe  general  chorea  a  similar  description  is  applicable  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  legs  and  features.  Grimaces  and  distortions  of  the  features 
occur,  while  the  gait  is  halting  and  unsteady,  or  it  is  impossible  to  walk, 
and  the  patient  lies  or  sits.  The  speech  is  slow,  thick,  and  indistinct,  in 
consequence  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  larynx  becoming  engaged, 
and  even  mastication  and  deglutition  are  rendered  difficult.  The  imper- 
fect sp^iech  in  chorea  is  attributed  partly,  however,  to  the  impairment  of 
the  mental  faculties.  Chorea,  except  in  mild  cases,  is  a(;compauied  by 
other  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system.  More  or  less  impairment 
of  the  mental  faculties  occurs  in  severe  and  protracted  chorea,  exhibiting 
itself  in  dulness  or  apathy.  The  countenance  sometimes  presents  in  ag- 
gravated cases  almost  the  appearance  of  idiocy.  The  muscles,  instead  of 
becoming  hypertrophied,  and  more  powerful  by  their  frequent  contraction, 
grow  softer,  more  flabby,  and  weaker.  Indeed,  a  partial  paralysis  some- 
times results,  so  that  a  degree  of  numbness  is  experienced  in  the  affected 
part,  and  the  limb  when  raised  cannot  be  sustained.  Pain  is  not  a  symp- 
tom of  choi*ea,  but  fugitive  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  pains  are  sometimes 
experienced.  Derangement  of  the  digestive  function,  exhibited  by  a  poor 
or  capricious  appetite,  constipation,  etc.,  are  common. 

The  urine  of  choreic  patients  has  been  examined  by  Drs.  Walsh,  Ford, 
Bence  Jone«,  Ilandfield  Jones,  Ilaclcliffe,  and  others,  and  its  elements 
have  been  found  in  most  cases  to  vary  from  their  normal  quantity.  Dr. 
Handfield  Jones  read  a  paper  before  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  in 
1871  {London  Lancet^  July,  1H71),  on  two  cases  of  chorea  in  which  he 
had  made  careful  chemical  analyses  of  the  urine,  with  the  following  re- 
sult :  During  the  height  of  the  disease  the  amount  of  the  urine  was  much 
in  excess  of  what  it  was  when  the  disease  had  ceased ;  the  amount  of 
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• 
urea  excreted  during  the  choreic  period  was  enormous;  the  amount  of 

phosphoric  acid  excreted  when  tlie  choreic  symptoms  were  at  their  maxi- 
mum was  excessive,  but  the  quantity  was  less  than  the  average  during 
convalescence ;  a  moderate  amount  of  uric  acid  during  the  disease,  but 
none  upon  recovery. 

Prognosis — Course. — Chorea,  though  obstinate  and  often  incurable 
in  adults,  usually  terminates  favorably  in  children  in  three  or  four  months. 
Bouchut  considers  its  ordinary  duration  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  days,  which 
is  certainly  shorter  than  the  average  duration  in  this  country,  except  as 
the  dis(;asc  is  materially  abridged  by  treatment.  The  same  author  states 
that  it  may  continue  only  a  few  days,  as  he  has  observed  in  cases  which 
occurred  during  convalescence  from  scarlet  fever.  But  tremulousness  of  the 
muscles  occurring  in  the  state  of  weakness  following  a  grave  disc^ise,  and 
abating  its  the  genenil  health  is  restored,  I  should  not  consider  as  properly 
choreic,  any  more  than  that  occurring  from  over-fatigue.  As  the  choreic 
movements  gradually  incnuise  in  the  initial  period  till  a  certain  maximum 
is  reached,  so  their  decline  is  gradual.  There  are  temporary  variations 
also  throughout  the  disease  as  regards  the  extent  of  the  movements,  which 
are  aggravated  by  mental  excitement,  bodily  fatigue,  certain  functional 
derangements,  especially  of  digestion,  and  sometimes  from  causes  which 
are  not  apparent. 

Though,  !is  a  rule,  chorea  in  children  ordinarily  terminates  favorably 
under  different,  and  even  injurious,  modes  of  treatment,  there  are  (excep- 
tional cases.  Komberg  relates  the  history  of  a  patient  who  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six  years,  having  had  chorea  since  the  age  of  six  years.  In 
chorea  limited  to  a  few  muscles,  or  a  group  of  muscles,  the  prognosis  is 
more  doubtful  than  when  it  affects  a  large;  number,  since  in  the  former 
case  the  cause  is  more  apt  to  be  some  lesion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 
Thus  chorea  involving  only  certain  muscles  of  the  neck  or  of  the  eyes  is 
sometimes  due  to  this  cause,  and  is  then  very  obstinate. 

Again,  observations  demonstrate  that  chorea,  when  at  first  in  all  proba- 
bility strictly  a  neurosis,  but  of  a  protracted  and  grave  character,  may  give 
rise  to  a  central  organic  disease.  This  is  the  course  of  most  of  the  fatal 
cases,  congestion,  softening,  or  other  lesion  occurring  over  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  the  nervous  centres.  Radcliffe  has  known  cerebral  meninsntis 
to  supervene  in  two  instances.  With  the  occurrence  of  a  lesion  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  new  symptoms  arise,  such  as  headache,  convulsions, 
delirium,  and  paralysis,  and  the  choreic  movements  cease  or  continue, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  lesion. 

Chorea,  like  certain  other  diseases,  either  of  a  nervous  character,  or 
having  a  nervous  element,  is  more  or  less  modified  by  intercurrent  inflam- 
matory and  febrile  affections.  The  oft-quoted  expression  from  Hippo- 
crates,/i?6ri»  accedens  solvit  spasmos,  observations  show  to  be  founded  in 
fact,  the  moat  frequent  example  of  which  occurs  in  pertussis.     In  chorea 
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the  movements,  as  ft  rule,  are  either  rendered  milder  or  they  cease  as  long 
as  the  febrile  excitement  continues ;  but  there  are  exceptions,  and  the 
8ubse(}uent  course  of  the  disease  is  not  modified. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  not  difRcult  in  ordinary  cases.  The  irregular 
movements,  witii  consciousness  preserved,  enable  us  to  make  a  diagnosis 
at  sight.  In  its  commencement,  and  when  it  continues  in  an  unusually 
mild  form,  chorea  might  be  overlooked  by  the  physician,  as  it  often  is  by 
the  parents,  the  movements  being  attributed  to  a  fidgety  habit ;  but  medi- 
cal advice  is  sehlom  sought  till  the  movements  are  so  pronounced  that  it 
is  impossible  to  err,  except  through  gross  ignorance  or  carelessness. 

It  is  important  to  determine  when  chorea  merges  in  an  organic  disease, 
and  also  whether  there  is  a  local  cause  of  the  chorea.  A  careful  and 
intelligent  study  of  the  symptoms  and  history  of  the  case  is  requisite  in 
order  to  a  correct  diagnosis  in  these  particulars. 

Treatment.  RegimeiiaL — As  chorea  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
occurs  in  a  state  of  anaemia,  and  the  vital  forces  are  ordinarily  more  or 
less  reduced,  obviously  the  regimen  should  be  such  as  invigorates  the  sys- 
tem. Fresh  air  and  outdoor  exercise,  active  or  passive,  according  to 
circumstances,  with  the  avoidance  of  undue  excitement,  are  requisite  ; 
and  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  plain  and  unirritating.  The  various 
functions  should  be  preserved  so  far  as  possible  in  their  normal  state.  In 
exceptional  instances,  when  the  choreic  movements  are  violent,  the  patient 
should  lie  in  bed,  and  the  muscular  action,  if  so  constant  and  excessive  as 
to  deprive;  him  of  {he  requisite  sleep,  should  be  restrained  by  light  and 
well-padded  splints. 

Medicinal, — Sometimes  among  the  co-operating  causes  is  one  of  a  local 
nature,  which  is  susceptible  of  removal,  as  a  carious  and  painful  tooth, 
intestinal  worms,  etc.,  and  measures  calculated  to  effect  this  are  obviously 
required.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  a  case  in  which  the  employ- 
ment of  the  oleo-resina  filicis,  and  the  expulsion  of  a  tapeworm,  effected 
a  speedy  cure. 

The  remedy  which  has  been  most  employed  in  chorea,  and  which  in 
consecpience  of  the  anaemia  is  i)lainly  indicated  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  is  iron.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  employment  of  other  remedies 
which  have  a  more  specific  effect.  Nearly  all  the  ferruginous  preparations 
have  been  prescribed  in  different  cases  with  benefit.  Radctiffe,  who  justly 
ranks  as  one  of  the  first  authorities  in  nervous  diseases,  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  iodide  of  iron,  believing  that  iodine,  as  well  as  iron,  exerts  a 
curative  influence.  I  have  of  late  inclined  to  the  use  of  the  ammonio- 
citrate,  as  it  is  easy  of  administration  in  simple  syrup,  and  is  well  tolerated. 

Arsenic,  highly  extolled  by  Romberg  and  others,  is  a  remedy  of  un- 
doubted value.  It  is  conveniently  given  in  Fowler's  solution.  It  should 
be  a<lministered  in  doses  of  three  to  Hya  drops  three  times  daily,  after  the 
meals,  as  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  or  other  affections.     Radcliffe  has 
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administered  by  subcutaneous  injection  Fowler's  solution,  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  in  a  few  cases  of  obstinate  local  chorea,  with  a 
satisfactory  result.  An  adult  with  choreic  movements  in  one  side  of  the 
neck  of  nine  years'  duration  was  nearly  cured  by  fourteen  injections  em- 
ployed at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  the  quantity  employed  beinjr  increased 
gradually  from  three  to  fourteen  minims  of  the  solution.  Strychnia  is 
another  remedy  which  has  been  found  useful.  Trousseau,  who  prescribed 
it  in  most  cases,  and  highly  extolled  it,  emj)loyed  the  following  formula: — 

^.  StrychnisB  sulphat.,  gr.  j  ; 
Syr.  simplio.,  ^ijsd.     Misce. 

A  child  of  the  ordinary  age,  say  ten  years,  takes  at  first  a  teas|X)onful 
twice  or  three  times  daily,  at  uniform  intervals,  and  the  dose  is  gradually 
and  cautiously  increased  until  it  begins  to  produce  physiological  effects. 
Strychnia,  when  employed  to  the  extent  of  causing  some  rigidity,  is  more 
efficient  as  a  remedy,  but  smaller  doses  have  been  found  useful. 

Professor  Hammond  (^Diseases  of  the  Nervous  St/stem^  page  617)  says: 
**  My  main  reliance  is  on  strychnia,  which,  I  think,  should  be  given  in 
gradually  increasing  dose^s,  somewhat  after  the  manner  recommended  by 
Trousseau.  .  .  .  This  plan  of  treatment  certainly  shortens  the  duration  of 
the  disease  very  materially,  and  causes  great  improvement  in  the  general 
health  of  the  patient.  Sometimes  the  effect  is  so  well  marked,  and  is  so 
immediate,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  increase  the  doses  to  the  extent  of 
causing  muscular  cramps,  but  generally  the  full  therapeutical  effect  of  the 
drug  is  not  obtained  till  the  calf  of  the  leg  or  the  nucha  has  slight  tonic 
spasm.  1  have  never  seen  the  slightest  ill-consequence  follow  this  mode 
of  treatment,  and  the  doses  are  increased  so  gradually  that,  with  careful 
watching,  danger  need  not  be  apprehended."  Dr.  Hammond  has  treated 
thirty-two  children  with  this  agent  without  a  single  failure. 

But  as  choi*ea  terminates  favorably  with  smaller  and  safe  doses,  even  if 
the  time  required  is  longer,  it  does  not  seem  proper  to  recommend  its  em- 
ployment to  the  extent  of  producing  physiological  effects  for  general  prac- 
tice. Bouchut,  speaking  upon  this  point,  says :  **  But,  with  these  precau- 
tions, strychnia  is  extremely  dangerous,  for  I  have  seen,  at  the  Hopital  des 
Enfants  Malades,  a  young  girl  of  thirteen  years  die  in  tetanus,"  produced 
by  an  increased  dose  of  this  drug  (article  on  Chorea).  Dr.  West,  in  his 
Lumleian  Lectures,  also  says :  **  I  have  seen  one  instance  in  which  its  em- 
ployment, while  it  failed  to  benefit  a  somewhat  severe  case  of  chorea,  was 
followed  by  two  attacks  of  violent  tetanic  convulsions,  which  nearly  proved 
fatal ;"  and  he  adds,  **  The  twitching  of  the  limbs  of  itself  prevents  our 
becoming  aware  of  the  dose  being  excessive,  and  a  child's  inability  to  de- 
scribe its  sensations  deprives  us  of  another."  P'or  such  reasons,  Dr.  West 
does  not  favor  the  employment  of  this  agent.  Still,  any  agent  may  be 
given  in  an  overdose,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  prescribe  strychnia  in  a  dose 
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which  will  be  efficient  and  yet  safe  for  children  at  the  age  at  which  chorea 
ordinarily  occurs.  I  have  employed  bromide  of  potassium  in  a  few  cases, 
but  with  so  little  benefit  that  I  am  not  inclined  to  continue  its  use  for  this 
disease.  Others  have  not  been  more  successful.  However  efficacious  the 
bromide  may  be  in  epilepsy,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  remedy  for  chorea. 

Cimicifuga,  first  employed  by  Jesse  Young  of  this  country,  is  highly 
esteemed  by  Philadelphia  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  chorea.  I  have 
employed  the  fluid  extract  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  increjised  to  one 
draclim,  for  a  child  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  though  it  benefits 
some  cjises,  it  has  no  appreciable  effect  either  in  moderating  the  move- 
ments or  abridging  the  duration  of  others. 

Pother,  asafcetida,  valerian,  musk,  the  oxide  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  tur- 
pentine, tartar  emetic,  opium,  and  numerous  other  remedies,  have  been 
recommended,  and  some  of  them  have  seemed  useful  in  certain  cases.  In 
this  cily  sulphate  of  zinc  has  been  frequently  employed  as  a  remedy  for 
chorea,  and  in  gradually  increasing  doses  till  more  than  twenty  grains 
were  administered  three  times  daily,  but  it  has  not  appeared,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  to  exert  any  marked  influence  either  on  the 
severity  or  duration  of  the  choreic  movements.  Justice,  however,  requires 
us  to  state  that  Dr.  West,  who  luia-  written  recently  on  the  nervous  dis- 
orders of  children,  thinks  that  it  has  been  beneficial  in  certain  cases  in 
which  he  has  employed  it,  and  regards  it  on  the  whole  as  the  best  remedy. 

Kadcliffe,  who  has  had  ample  experience  in  the  treatment  of  nervous 
affections,  writes :  **  In  an  ordinary  case  of  chorea  the  plan  of  treatment 
which  I  have  now  adopted  as  a  rule  for  some  time  is  to  give  cod-liver  oil, 
in  conjunction  with  hypophosphite  of  soda,  making  the  draught  containing 
the  latter  salt  the  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  the  cod-liver  oil." 
Sometimes  camphor  or  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  added.  Of  more 
than  thirty  cases  treated  in  this  way,  the  average  duration  was  under  three 
weeks.  Kadcliffe  began  to  prescribe  these  remedies  on  theoretical  grounds, 
believing  that  phosphorus  and  cod-liver  oil  were  required  to  restore 
"nerve  tone,"  and  the  result  of  this  treatment  has  certainly  b(^n  such  as 
to  commend  it  to  the  profession.  To  children  he  gives  from  five  to  eight 
grains  of  the  hypophosphite  of  soda  three  times  daily. 

Although  strychnia  and  cod-liver  oil  are  recommended  by  high  authori- 
ties, the  arsenical  treatment,  with  iron  as  an  adjuvant,  has  seemed  to  me 
tlie  most  useful.  It  is  employed  in  the  large  class  in  the  Bureau  for  the 
Out-door  Poor,  in  preference  to  the  strychnia  and  cod-liver  oil,  and  we 
confidently  expect  that  when  the  full  dose  is  employed,  the  patient  will 
begin  to  improve  in  a  few  days.  Children  tolerate  arsenic  better  than 
adults,  as  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  and  a  child  of  five  years  can  take  five 
or  six  drops  of  Fowler's  solution,  after  the  meals,  if  smaller  doses  do  not 
have  the  desired  effect. 

In  those   severe  cases  in  which  the  choreic   movements  prevent  the 
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proper  amount  of  sleep,  a  moderate  dose  of  hydrate  of  chloral  may  occa- 
sionally be  advantageously  administered. 

Electricity  has  been  many  times  employed  in  the  treatment  of  chorea, 
and  though  some,  chiefly  electricians,  believe  that  it  has  a  curative  effect, 
others,  and  the  majority,  fail  to  see  any  material  benefit  from  its  use. 

Cold  gencnil  baths,  the  shower-bath,  frictions  along  the  spine,  et<;.,  have 
been  employed ;  but  the  local  treatment  which  has  so  far  been  most  suc- 
cessful, and  which  promises  to  supersede  all  others,  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  ether  spray  over  the  spine.  About  two  ounces  of  ether  are 
employed  at  each  sitting,  the  spmy  being  applied  from  an  atomizer  up  and 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  if  the  chorea  is  general.  The  opera- 
tion, which  occupies  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  should  be  repeated  daily 
or  every  second  day.  A  considerable  number  of  cases  have  been  reported, 
in  which  the  spray  has  apparently  had  a  good  effect  in  controlling  the 
disease. 
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INFANTILE  PARALYSIS. 

Paralysis  in  young  children,  especially  infants,  is  in  most  instances 
due  to  causes  which  seldom  produce  it  in  adults.  The  principal  cause  of 
it  in  the  adult,  namely,  cerebral  a|)oplexy,  is  indeed  rare  in  children. 
Paralysis  in  children  hjw  the  following  recognized  causes  :  Ist.  A  change 
in  the  blood,  not  fully  understood,  induced  by  certain  grave  diseases,  as 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  me^isles,  scarlet  fever,  etc.  2d.  Reflex  influence. 
The  function  of  some  part  of  the  system  is  in  some  way  disturbed,  and 
paralysis  occurs  in  certain  muscles,  mayl)e  at  a  distance  from  the  cause, 
and  it  disappears  when  that  cause  is  removed,  unless  it  has  continued  too 
long.  The  only  rational  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  of  a  continuous 
connection  between  the  local  cause  and  the  paralyzed  muscles  through 
the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves,  and  the  nervous  centres.  3d.  Compression 
or  injury  of  a  nerve-trunk.  These  cases  are  rare.  Pressing  of  the  portio 
dura  by  the  blades  of  forceps  during  birth,  described  in  the  next  chapter, 
is  an  example.  4th.  An  anatomical  alteration  in  the  muscular  fibres,  the 
nerves  and  nervous  centres  remaining  unaffected.  This  has  been  desig- 
nated myogenic  paralysis.  This  form  of  paralysis  is  probably  often  of  a 
rheumatic  nature.  Paralysis  of  the  face  or  other  portions  of  the  surface, 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  children  and  adults  from  prolonged  ex[)03ure  to 
cold  winds,  is  of  this  nature.  5th.  Some  anatomical  change  in  the  ner- 
vous centres,  as  congestion,  hemorrhage,  inflammation,  emboli,  compres- 
sion and  laceration  of  brain,  whether  by  tumors,  inflammatory  products, 
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or  other  causes,  etc.  If  there  is  hemiplegia  the  presumption  is  that  the 
disease  causing  it  is  cerebral ;  if  paraplegia,  that  it  is  spinal.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  interesting  example  of  hemiplegia.  The  case  was  related  by 
me,  and  the  specimen  presented  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society. 

Maggie,  aged  2  years  8  months,  was  admitted  into  the  Catholic  Found- 
ling Asylum  about  the  1st  of  September,  1874.  She  seemed  to  be  in  good 
health  and  was  plump  and  well  developed,  and  her  mother  stated  that  she 
had  had  no  serious  sickness.  After  her  admission  she  continued  well, 
having  the  usual  appetite,  amusing  herself  through  the  day,  and  presenting 
no  symptoms  to  attract  attention  till  December  6th.  On  the  evening  of 
December  oth  she  ate  her  supper  as  usual,  and  was  placed  in  her  crib, 
apparently  in  perfect  health.  At  3  A.  M.,  the  sister  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  ward,  found  her  in  severe  general  eclampsia.  Immediately,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  local  treatment,  she  administered  five  grains  of  bromide 
of  potassium,  and  this  was  repeated  at  intervals  till  six  or  seven  doses 
were  administered.  Nevertheless,  the  spasmodic  movements  continued, 
with  more  or  less  violence,  till  1^  P.  M.,  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
somewhat  longer. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  asylum,  at  about  G  P.  M.,  I  found  her  lying  quietly, 
rather  stupid,  but  easily  aroused.  Her  vision  was  evidently  good,  and 
she  was  conscious ;  the  pupils  responded  to  light,  and  the  direction  of  the 
eyes  was  normal ;  pulse  104,  no  cough,  and  respiration  natural ;  tempera- 
ture, as  ascertained  by  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla,  also  normal.  There 
was  no  apparent  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  but  the  right  arm 
and  leg  were  paralyzed,  though  the  paralysis  was  not  complete.  The 
great  toe  flexed  on  tickling  the  sole  of  the  foot,  but  the  foot  itself  had 
little  or  no  motion,  and  on  my  attempting  to  flex  the  leg,  which  was  ex- 
tended, some  rigidity  of  the  muscles  was  observed.  At  times  the  patient 
produced  slight  movement  of  the  thigh  upon  the  trunk.  The  muscles  of 
the  right  upper  extremity  were  more  flaccid  than  those  of  the  leg,  and 
below  the  elbow  motion  seemed  to  be  totally  lost,  while  a  little  movement 
remained  of  the  arm  on  the  trunk.  I  think  that  during  the  two  or  three 
days  succeeding  the  convulsions  sensation  in  the  right  limbs  was  not  en- 
tirely lost,  though  greatly  enfeebled.  Subsequently  paralysis  in  the  right 
limbs,  both  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion,  was  nearly  or  quite 
total,  and  continued  so  till  death.  Nevertheless,  tickling  the  sole  of  the 
foot  caused  some  movement  of  the  gi*eat  toe.  On  the  left  side  sensation 
and  motion  were  perfect. 

The  record  of  December  9th  runs :  Has  vomiting  to-day  for  the  first 
time ;  apparently  sees  well,  and  appearance  of  the  eyes  normal ;  has  no 
retraction  of  head,  or  rigidity  of  muscles  of  neck,  or  along  the  spine ; 
pulse  90,  temperature  in  the  axilla  normal ;  lies  quiet  jxnd  with  eyes  shut ; 
is  stupid,  but  not  particularly  fretful,  when  aroused  ;  the  bowels  move 
regularly. 

December  11th,  continues  to  vomit  at  intervals;  pulse  68.  Dec.  16th, 
pulse  80,  temperature  100  ;  vomited  once  yesterday,  none  to-day ;  lies  in  a 
constant  doze  ;  takes  bromide  of  ])otassium  gr.  iv  three  times  daily.  Dec. 
18th,  moans  at  times,  as  if  in  pain  ;  pulse  1 80,  temperature  100;  takes  the 
bromide  gr.  iv  every  four  hours. 

Dec.  19th,  pulse  180,  temperature  103 ;  there  is  convergent  strabismus, 
and  the  eyes  have  a  wild,  almost  insane,  look,  but  she  sees,  grasping  hur- 
riedly a  percussion  hammer  presented  towards  her  ;  paralysis  of  nerves  of 
motion  and  sensation  in  the  right  extremities  nearly  complete;  slight  move- 
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ment  is  still  produced  in  the  great  toe  by  titillation  ;  the  vomiting  has 
ceased  ;  tongue  covered  with  a  thick  fur ;  movements  of  the  bowels  pretty 
regular ;  has  a  slight  cough,  such  as  is  common  in  cerebral  disease. 

Dec.  22d,  lies  quietly  on  her  side  in  perpetual  slumber,  with  eyes  con- 
stantly shut;  pulse  118,  tempemture  101^°  ;  the  bowels  still  move  nearly 
normally ;  the  pupils,  exposed  to  the  light,  are  seen  to  oscillate,  but.  are 
constantly  more  dilated  than  in  health  ;  the  urine  passes  freely  ;  circum- 
scribed flushing  of  the  features  at  intervals  ;  a  rash  like  lichen  over 
abdomen  and  chest,  possibly  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  bromide  of  po- 
tassium administered.     24th,  pulse  intermittent ;  pupils  dilated. 

Dec.  25th,  died  in  profound  stupor  to-day,  having  lived  nineteen  days 
from  the  commencement  of  the  malady. 

Autopsy, — About  thirty  hours  after  death  ;  weather  cool.  On  removing 
the  calvarium  and  dura  mater,  which  presented  no  unusual  appearance, 
the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  found  rather  more  injected  than  usual, 
but  not  more  so  than  we  sometimes  observe  in  those  who  die  of  diseases 
which  do  not  involve  the  brain.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  was  sc^inty,  and 
the  surface  of  the  brain  rather  dry.  The  vertex  of  the  left  hemisphere 
was  imusually  prominent,  rising  perhaps  half  an  inch  higher  than  that  on 
the  opposite  side.  At  the  highest  point,  which  was  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  median  line,  was  a  circular  yellowish  spot  upon  the  surface 
of  the  brain  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Pressure  upon 
this  spot,  made  lightly,  so  as  not  to  produce  rupture,  communicated  the 
sensation  of  a  large  cavity  underneath  filled  with  liquid,  and  approaching 
to  within  two  or  three  lines  of  the  surface.  There  was  ho  adhesion  or 
exudation  over  this  spot ;  and  the  surface  of  the  brain  appeared  entirely 
normal,  except  a  little  cloudiness  of  the  pia  mater  over  a  space  which 
could  be  covered  by  a  five-cent  piece,  a  little  posterior  to  the  optic  com- 
missure. The  incised  surface  of  the  brain,  at  a  distance  from  the  abscess, 
showed  no  increase  of  vascularity.  The  right  hemisphere  appeared  in 
every  way  normal,  except  that  its  lateral  ventricle  was  filled  with  pus,  but 
not  distended. 

On  the  left  side,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere,  was  an  abscess 
as  large  as  the  fist  of  a  child  of  two  years,  extending  from  within  two  or 
three  lines  of  the  vertex,  where  its  site  corresponded  with  the  yellow  spot 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  to  the  roof  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  Through 
this  roof  the  abscess  had  burst,  filling  and  distending  the  ventricle  with 
pus,  and  thence  making  its  way  into  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  opposite 
hemisphere.  The  whole  amount  of  pus  contained  in  the  abscess  and  the 
two  ventricles  was,  perhaps,  two  ounces.  The  walls  of  the  left  lateral 
ventricle  were  much  softened,  the  upper  part  of  the  corpus  striatum  and 
thalamus  opticus  being  nearly  difHuent ;  the  walls  of  the  right  lateral 
ventricle  were  slightly  softened,  but  to  less  de])th.  The  parietes  of  the 
abscess,  which  extended  from  the  roof  of  the  ventricle  to  the  vertex,  as 
already  stated,  were  indurated  to  the  depth  of  one  and  a  half  lines  in 
consequence  of  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue,  except  at  the  base 
of  the  abscess,  which  corresponded  with  the  roof  of  the  ventricle,  where 
softening  had  occurred.  The  sj)inal  cord,  so  far  as  it  could  be  examined 
from  the  cranial  cavity,  had  the  usual  vascularity,  and  seemed  nearly  or 
quite  normal. 

The  cause  of  the  encej)halitis  from  which  the  abscess  resulted  was  ob- 
scure. This  inflammation,  so  far  as  can  ,be  ascertained,  was  idiopathic, 
which  is  known  to  be  a  rare  disease.  There  was  no  history  of  otitis,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  cerebral  abscess,'nor  of  heart  disease, 
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SO  as  to  produce  embolism.  It  seems  probable,  since  there  was  no  fever 
till  about  the  fourth  day  after  the  convulsions,  that  an  abscess  had  pri- 
marily occurred  in  the  hemisphere  between  the  roof  of  the  ventricle  and 
the  vertex,  possibly  weeks  previously.  The  bursting  of  this  into  the  lateral 
ventricle,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance,  inflammation,  and  softening 
to  which  this  would  inevitably  give  rise  afford  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
history  of  the  case  after  the  commencement  of  the  convulsions. 

Paralysis  occurring  as  a  symptom,  or  sequel  of  some  obvious  local  or 
general  disease,  as  diphtheria,  lesion  of  the  nervous  centres,  etc.,  and 
which  may  occur  at  any  age,  need  not  detain  us.  It  is  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  primary  diseases  on  which  it  depends.  But  there  is  a 
form  of  paralysis  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  must 
consider  an  idiopathic  malady,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  the  first  years  of 
life,  or  is  so  rare  at  other  periods  that  it  is  proper  to  regard  it 'as  strictly 
a  malady  of  infancy  and  early  childhood.  It  occurs  between  the  ages  of 
six  months  and  three  years.     The  following  description  relates  to  it : — 

Symptoms The  previous  health  of  the  patient  is  usually  good.     The 

paralysis  does  not  always  commence  in  the  same  manner.  In  a  few 
instances  it  begins  suddenly  in  the  daytime  when  the  child  is  apparently 
in  perfect  health.  In  some  it  begins  abruptly,  after  sound  sleep.  The 
child  goes  to  bed  well,  sleeps  through  the  night,  and  awakens  in  the  morn- 
ing paralyzed.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  in  one  instance  after  sleep  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  In  these  cases  there  has  sometimes  been  an  exix)sure, 
before  the  sleep,  to  wind  or  rain,  or  from  sitting  upon  a  cold  stone.  In 
other  and  the  majority  of  cases  the  paralysis  is  preceded  by  a  very  decided 
febrile  movement,  which  comes  on  suddenly,  without  appreciable  cause, 
and  after  a  few  days  the  power  of  motion  is  found  to  be  lost  in  one  or 
more  of  the  limbs.  There  is  no  symptom  during  the  febrile  movement 
to  indicate  any  affection  of  the  brain  :  consciousness  is  retained,  and  there 
is  no  more  headache  or  apparent  liability  to  convulsions  than  occurs 
in  other  pathological  states  accompanied  by  an  equal  amount  of  fever. 
Several  other  modes  of  commencement  have  been  described  by  writers, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  have  embraced  other  forms  of  paralysis 
in  their  statistics,  as  for  example  those  cases  which  are  hemiplegic,  or^ 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  a  lingering  disease,  or  a  hemorrhagic  disease, 
or  with  cerebral  symptoms,  as  vomiting.  Such  cases  should  not  in  my 
opinion  be  included  in  the  statistics  of  infantile  paralysis,  since  their 
nature  is  uncertain,  nor  indeed  should  any  crises  in  which  there  is  doubt 
as  to  their  genuineness.  In  whatever  way  the  paralysis  begins,  it  is  at  its 
maximum  in  the  commencement.  Occurring  as  by  a  stroke,  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  paralytic  state  is  exhibited  at  once,  and  so  far  as  there  is  any 
subsequent  change,  it  is  an  improvement,  as  regards  the  number  of  muscles 
affected,  and  the  degree  of  the  paralysis.  Most  frequently  the  muscles  of 
one  or  both  lower  extremities  are  affected.  Occasionally  one  of  the  upper 
30 
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extremities  is  also  paralyzed  in  addition  to  the  lower,  bnt  paralysis  of  an 
upper  extremity  is  less  in  degree,  and  disappears  sooner,  than  that  of  the 
lower.  The  bladder  and  lower  bowels  remain  ynaffected,  since  only  the 
muscles  of  volition  are  involved.  Sensation  is  unimpaired  in  the  affected 
limbs,  and  in  the  commencement  there  is  even  in  some  cases  a  staie  of 
hypenesthesia  (West).  The  febrile  movement,  which  precedes  and  ac- 
companies the  paralysis  in  certain  cases,  gradually  abates,  and  in  a  few 
days  notliing  abnormal  remains  except  the  loss  of  power  in  the  affected 
muscles.  These  muscles  are  in  a  flaccid  and  relaxed  state,  so  that  the 
limb  falls  by  its  weight  when  unsupported,  and  they  are  usually  free  from 
pain.  The  number  of  muscles  paralyzed  varies  greatly  in  different  cases. 
Only  one  muscle  or  a  single  group  of  muscles  may  be  affecte<l,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  both  the  extensor  and  flexor  muscles  of  two  or  more  limbs. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  following  table  exhibits  the  groups  of 
muscles  and  single  muscles  most  frequently  involved,  and  in  the  order 
stated : — 

Groups. 

1.  Extensors  of  toes,  and  flexors  of  the  foot. 

2.  Extensors  and  supinators  of  the  hand. 

3.  Extensors  of  leg,  and  with  them  usually  the  first  group. 

Single  Muscles. 

1.  Extensor  longus  digitorum  of  toes. 

2.  Tibialis  anticus. 

3.  Deltoid. 

4.  Sterno-mastoid. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  infantile  paralysis,  as  it  not  infrequently 
occurs  when  the  result  is  favorable :  A.  K.,  German,  female,  aged  3 
years  4  months,  fleshy ;  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  on  the  ground 
near  the  house  and  on  the  door-sill.  On  July  2,  1871,  she  had  a  sound 
sleep  in  the  afternoon,  having  been  entirely  well  previously,  and  awoke 
trembling  and  with  a  high  fever  at  3^  P.  M.  At  8  P.  M.,  the  febrile  excite- 
ment continuing,  general  clonic  convulsions  occurred,  lasting  about  ten 
minutes.  At  this  time  I  was  called  to  see  her,  and  found  her  face  flushed, 
surface  hot,  and  pulse  about  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Consciousness  re- 
turned after  the  convulsion.  Her  intelligence  was  good,  tongue  moist  and 
slightly  furred,  bowels  rather  constipated,  and  the  urine  freely  passed. 
The  febrile  excitement  continued  two  days,  when  it  gradually  and  entirely 
abated,  but  before  it  ceased  paralysis  of  the  left  lower  extremity  was  ob- 
served. No  weight  at  first  could  be  sustained  upon  this  limb,  and  it  hung 
powerless  when  we  endeavore<i  to  make  her  walk.  The  attempt  caused  her 
to  cry,  as  if  in  pain,  and  pressing  upon  the  thigh,  or  moving  it,  had  the 
same  effect.     The  thigh  of  this  limb  did  appear  slightly  swollen  on  inspec- 
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tion,  but  measurement  did  not  indicate  any  notable  enlargement.  The 
difference  in  circumference  was  certainly  not  more  than  one-eighth  to  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch.  There  was  no  appreciable  increa.se  of  heat  in  the  thigh 
over  the  general  temperature  of  the  body.  Sensibility  remained  in  every 
part  of  the  limb,  and  the  loss  of  power  was  not  complete,  for  on  the  first 
day,  as  soon  as  the  paralysis  was  observed,  slight  and  im)>erfect  movements 
could  be  produced  by  pinching  the  limb.  In  three  weeks  the  use  of  the 
limb  was  fully  restored,  by  mildly  stimulating  liniments,  and  simple  me<li- 
cines  to  regulate  the  bowels.  The  tenderness  which  was  observed  in  this 
case,  is  only  occasionally  present.  It  has  been  attributed  to  hypera^sthesia, 
but  those  who  liold  to  the  peripheral  origin  of  the  paralysis,  would  probably 
attribute  it  to  the  anatomical  change  occurring  in  the  terminal  nerve- 
iibres. 

Prognosis — Pkogress. — The  paralysis  in  nearly  all  cases  soon  begins 
to  abiUe.  The  power  of  motion  returns  little  by  little,  and  whatever  im- 
provement occurs  is  i)ermauent.  There  is  no  retrogression  in  the  convales- 
cence. The  sooner  improvement  commences,  the  more  favorable  is  the 
prognosis.  In  the  most  favorable  cases  there  is  complete  restoration  in 
from  thrce  to  four  weeks.  In  other  patients,  while  certain  of  the  muscles 
regain  the  power  of  motion,  other  muscles,  oftener  thone  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity than  upjK^r,  do  not  recover  their  function,  and,  unless  proper 
remedial  measures  are  employed,  and  even  with  them  in  certain  instances, 
atrophy  soon  commences.  The  temperature  of  tlie  paralyzed  limb  falls 
three,  five,  or  even  eight  degrees,  and  the  amount  of  blood  which  circulates 
in  it  is  diminished  so  that  the  pulse  of  the  limb  is  feebler  and  its  vessels 
smaller  than  in  health.  With  the  atrophy  the  contractility  of  the  muscular 
fibres  by  the  electric  current  diminishes,  and  in  unfavorable  cases  after  a 
time  powerful  induced  and  even  primary  currents  have  no  appreciable  effect. 
The  nutrition  of  a  paralyze<l  limb  is  always  imi)€rfect,  and  if  the  paralysis 
occur  in  a  child,  its  growth  is  retarded.  Therefore  in  cases  of  protracted 
or  permanent  infantile  paralysis  of  one  limb  a  disproi)ortion  occurs  both  in 
diameter  and  length  l>etween  it  and  that  on  the  op|>08ite  side.  If  the 
])aralysis  continue,  the  ligaments  of  the  paralyzed  limb  become  relaxed  and 
lengthened.  West  mentions  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  deltoid  in  which  the 
humero-scapular  ligsiments  were  so  extended  that  the  humerus  dropped 
from  the  glenoid  cavity,  so  sis  to  increase  the  length  of  the  limb  three-fourths 
of  an  inch.  In  the  paralysis  of  certain  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity,  and 
continuance  of  the  contractile  jwwer  in  others,  we  liave  the  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  clul)-feet,  and  accordingly  this  deformity  is  the  common  result 
of  the  paralysis  when  it  is  not  cured. 

Etiology" As  infantile  paralysis  is  not  a  fatal  malady,  opportunity 

for  a  post-mortem  examination  in  a  recent  case  seldom  occurs.  Hence 
the  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  anatomical  change  in  the  nervous 
system  which  [)roduces  the  paralysis.     There  are  now  in  medical  literature 
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records  of  a  considerable  number  of  cjises  in  which  autopsies  have  been 
made,  but  death  occun*ed  so  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  para- 
lysis, usually  months  or  years,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
lesions  which  have  been  observed  were  a  cause  or  consequence.  In  a 
majority  of  these  autopsies  a  spinal  lesion  of  some  sort  was  detected,  but 
none  could  be  discovered  in  a  few  instances,  the  most  importiint  of  which 
were  the  following  : — 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  treatise  on  club-foot,  relates  a  case  in  which  the  spinal 
cord,  carefully  examined,  probably  only  with  the  naked  eye,  seemed 
normal.  Robin  examined  the  spinal  cord  microscopically  in  one  case,  but 
discovered  nothing  abnormal,  and  Elischer  made  two  autopsies  in  cases  of 
this  paralysis  which  had  succumbed  in  variola,  but  with  a  negative  result 
as  regards  any  lesion  in  the  nervous  system  (^Jahrhuchfiir  Kinderk.^  1873). 
The  examinations  by  liobin  and  Elischer,  since  they  were  microscopic, 
have  been  justly  regarded  as  important,  and  they  have  been  related  by 
certain  writers  in  order  to  sustain  the  theory  that  infantile  paralysis  is 
peripheral,  and  not  centric.  But  may  there  not  have  been  a  spinal  lesion 
which  caused  the  paralysis,  and  abated,  leaving  no  trace,  although  its 
effects  as  regards  the  muscles  continued  ? 

Very  little  was  effected,  prior  to  1863,  in  determining  the  cause  or 
causes  of  infantile  paralysis  by  post-mortem  examinations,  because  the 
microscope  was  so  little  used,  and  because  in  most  of  the  cases  reported 
the  clinical  history  or  microscopic  lesions  were  such  as  to  show  or  to  render 
it  highly  probable  that  the  paralysis  was  not  such  as  is  designated  and 
understood  by  the  term  infantile.  Thus  Beraud  reported  a  case  in  which 
tubercles  were  found  in  the  spinal  cord.  Ilutin,  a  case  in  which  there 
was  atrophy  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  the  paralysis  com- 
menced at  the  age  of  seven  years.  Hammond,  a  case  in  which  a  clot  was 
found  in  the  spinal  cord  ;  and  Jaccoud,  one  of  spinal  arachnitis,  with  thick- 
ening of  the  meninges.  Since  1863,  seventeen  autopsies  have  been  re- 
corded in  which  the  spinal  cord  was  carefully  examined,  and  upon  these 
we  must  chiefly  rely  for  our  data  by  which  to  determine  what  are  the  ana- 
tomical changes  in  the  nervous  system  which  probably  cause  this  paralysis. 
The  reader  will  find  these  cases  Uibulated  in  a  lecture  by  E.  C.  Seguio, 
M.D.,  published  in  the  N,  T,  Med.  Hecord,  January  loth,  1874,  and  the 
most  important  of  them  narrated  in  a  paper  on  infantile  paralysis,  showing 
great  research,  published  by  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  in  the  N,  T.  Obst. 
Joum,  for  May,  1874.  It  is  true  that  all  but  three  of  these  post-mortem 
examinations  were  made  many  years  aft^r  the  occurrence  of  the  paralysis ; 
but  in  the  three  cases  which  were  reported  by  Roger  and  Damaschino, 
only  two,  six,  and  thirteen  months  had  elapsed.  The  following  were  the 
chief  lesions  observed  in  these  cases  as  regards  the  spinal  cord  : — 
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Cases. 

1.  Atrophy  of  motor-cells  in  anterior  cornna      •        .         .         .10 

2.  Norve-cella,  normal 2 

3.  Atropliy  (variously  recorded)  of  anterior  columns,  or  cornua, 

or  part  of  cord,  or  roots  of  anterior  nerves         ...  8 

4.  Sclerosis 0 

5.  Myelitis,  r«H;orde<l  as  diffused,  central,  or  slight     ...  7 
G.  Central  softening  (the  three  most  recent  cases)      ...  3 

7.  Small  clot  in  cord  (Hammond's  case) 1 

8.  Sciatic  neuritis 1 

It  is  seen  that  the  most  common  lesions  in  these  coses  were  those  of 
inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  such  as  are  known  to  result  from  this 
inflammation,  to  wit,  atrophy  of  the  nervous  substam^es  and  sclerosis. 

With  the  diita  furnished  by  these  post-mortem  examinations  and  the 
clinical  histories  of  cases,  we  are  the  better  prepared  to  consider  the  theo- 
ries regarding  the  etiology  of  this  malady.  The  views  of  MM.  Roger  and 
Damaschino  are  entitled  to  great  consideration,  since  the  auto{)sies  which 
they  made  were  in  cases  of  shorter  duration,  and  therefore  nearer  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  the  paralysis  than  those  which  have  been  rej>orted 
by  other  observers.  Roger  and  Damaschino  published  a  series  of  pa|K»r8 
on  this  malady  in  the  Gaz,  JMtd,  de  Paris  in  1871,  which  they  conclude 
with  the  following  pro|K)sitions  :  **  1.  The  alteration  i>eculiar  to  infantile 
paralysis  is  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  causes  the  atrophy  of 
muscles  and  nerves.  2.  The  seat  of  this  lesion  is  the  anterior  part  of  the 
gray  substance  of  the  medulla,  where  softened  portions  of  spinal  substance 
are  seen.  3.  This  softening  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature — in  fact,  a 
simple  myelitis.  4.  Infantile  paralysis  should,  therefore,  be  called  spinal 
panilysis  of  children,  and  be  classed  among  the  alfections  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  as  depending  on  myelitis." 

To  determine  the  exact  character  and  limitations  of  the  cause  of  infan- 
tile paralysis  is  difficult ;  but  the  views  of  Roger  and  Damaschino,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  above  propositions,  seem  to  harmonize  more  closely  with, 
and  to  aflbrd  a  more  satisfactory  ex])lanation  of,  the  symptoms,  history, 
and  lesions,  thus  far  observed  in  ordinary  or  typical  cases,  than  does  any 
other  theory.  Suddenly  occurring,  active  congestion  of  the  anterior  cor- 
nua, many  neuropathists  regard  as  the  cause  of  infantile  J)araly8i8 ;  but 
there  is  that  close  affinity  between  active  congestion  and  inflammation 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  having  the  same  pathological  effect  in  this 
instance,  and  therefore  the  two  theories  of  a  spinal  congestion  and  spinal 
inflammation  may  be  considered  as  one.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in 
some  of  the  cases  which  more  speedily  recover  there  is  simple  congestion  ; 
while  in  the  more  obstinate  cases,  and  those  with  inflammatory  symptoms, 
the  congestion  has  passed  into  an  inflammation,  or  inflammation  was 
present  from  the  first.  According  to  this  theory,  the  atrophy  so  genendly 
observed  in  the  twelve  cases  in  which  autopsies  were  made,  must  be  con- 
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Bidered  a  degenerative  change  resulting  from  the  inflammation  or  from  the 
paralysis.  That  so  accurate  an  observer  and  so  excellent  a  microscopist 
as  Robin  could  detect  nothing  abnormal  in  the  case  which  he  examined, 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inflammation  or  congestion  abated 
without  producing  any  degenerative  changes  in  the  nervous  substance. 

Professor  Charcot  considers  atrophy  of  the  motor  cells  as  the  cause  of 
the  paralysis,  but  it  is  much  more  in  consonance  with  the  facts  to  consider 
the  cellular  atrophy  a  result  than  a  cause.  For  how  could  atrophy,  which 
always  occurs  gradually,  and  by  progressive  increase,  be  the  cause  of  a 
disease  which  begins  abruptly,  and  is  most  intense  in  the  very  commence- 
ment ?  Besides,  atrophy  does  not  occur  without  some  antecedent  disease 
to  cause  it. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  in  full  the  various  theories  re- 
garding the  cause  of  infantile  paralysis.  No  one  at  the  present  time  of 
those  who  are  competent  to  express  an  opinion,  believes  it  to  be  a  reflex 
paralysis,  and  the  expression  dental  paralysis  once  applied  to  it  is  no  longer 
heard.  There  is  one  theory,  however,  which  should  receive  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  and  which  was  earnestly  and  ably  advocated  by  Barwell, 
of  London,  in  lectures  published  by  him  in  1872,  in  the  Tendon  Lancet^ 
to  wit:  *'  That  this  paralysis  is  purely  j)eripheral;  a  malady  aflTecting  the 
ultimate  fibrilhe  of  distribution  of  the  nerves  among  the  muscular  ele- 
ments. ...  Its  essence,"  says  he,  *'lies  probably  in  some  subtile  derange- 
ment in  relationship  between  the  ultimate  muscular  and  terminal  nerve- 
fibres,  perhaps  from  some  inflammatory |  perhaps  from  some  chemical  or 
nutrient  change."  This  theory  has  much  to  commend  it.  Those  who  ad- 
vocate it  believe  that  the  atrophy  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  pani- 
Ivzed  limbs  and  of  the  motor  nerve-cells  which  connect  with  the  roots  of 
these  nerves  in  the  anterior  cornua  occurs  in  consequence  of  tlie  paralysis, 
just  as  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  can  be  traced  even  into  the  brain  when 
the  eye  is  destroyed.  Nor  does  it  dispose  of  this  theory  to  state,  as  has 
been  stated,  that  in  order  that  paralysis  occur  in  this  manner,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  the  action  of  a  poison,  analogous  to  the  woorari, 
for  we  observe  something  similar  to  this  supposed  peripheral  cause  in  facial 
paralysis  from  exposure  to  cold,  in  which  there  can  be  no  poisonous  in- 
fluence. This  theory  therefore  rises  up  most  strongly  in  conflict  with  that 
which  attributes  the  paralysis  to  a  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  an- 
terior cornua,  and  it  is  necessary  to  decide  between  them,  or  to  admit  that 
the  paralysis  may  sometimes  have  one  and  sometimes  the  other  cause. 
But  the  fact  that  there  is  in  many  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  a  decided 
febrile  movement,  and  much  constitutional  disturbance,  when  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  morbid  action  going  forward  in  the  aflfected  limbs  suffi- 
cient to  cause  these  symptoms,  and  the  fact  that  only  one  set  of  nerves  is 
aflfected,  namely,  the  motor,  which  have  a  distinct  origin  in  the  spine  from 
the  sensitive  nerves,  but  are  intimately  associated  with  them  in  their  dis- 
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tribiition,  comport  best  with  the  theory  of  a  central  lesion.  Therefore,  the 
theory  of  spinal  congestion  or  inflammation  appears  the  best  established. 
Nevertheless,  all  past  experience  shows  that  medical  theorizers  are  apt  to 
be  too  exclusive,  and  that  in  many  diseases  there  is  not  a  simple  uniform 
cause,  but  that  the  cause  may  vary,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  the  symptoms  also  vary;  possibly,  therefore,  we  may  yet  find 
that  there  are  cases,  es{)ecially  those  in  which  there  is  little  constitutional 
disturbance  and  a  known  exposure  to  cold,  in  whicli  the  cause  is  peripheral 
instead  of  centric.  The  brain  and  cerebral  meninges  mav  be  excluded  as 
sustaining  any  causative  relation  to  the  paralysis.  There  is  no  symptom 
which  indicates  that  they  are  involved.  The  mind  remains  clear,  and  con- 
vulsions are  no  more  frequent  than  in  any  other  disease  which  is  attended 
by  an  equal  degree  of  febrile  reaction. 

Anatomical  Characters All  muscular  fibres  which  are  in  a  state 

of  disuse,  begin  in  a  few  weeks  to  atrophy,  and  undergo  fatty  degenera- 
tion. The  tninsverse  stria;  in  the  primitive  muscular  fasciculus  gnwlually 
disappear  and  are  replaced  by  granules  of  fat,  and  later  still  by  small  oil- 
globules.  If  we  examine  with  the  microscope  the  fibres  from  a  muscle 
which  has  been  a  considerable  time  paralyzed,  but  which  has  still  some 
electric  contractility,  we  will  find  in  places  the  stride  remaining,  but  numer- 
ous opaque  granules  of  a  fatty  nature  within  the  sarcolemma  wherever  the 
striic  are  absent,  and  in  other  places,  where  the  degeneration  is  most 
advanced,  oil-globules  occur,  always  small.  If  the  paralysis  is  more  pro- 
found, the  stria;  have  all  disa])peared.  At  a  later  stiige,  usually  after  some 
years  in  cases  of  complete  and  incurable  paralysis,  the  fatty  matter  may 
be  to  a  considerable  extent  absorbed,  and  the  fibrous  network  of  the  muscle 
which  remains  presents  a  tendinous  a[)pearance.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence, however,  in  different  cases,  as  regards  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
changes  occur.  Hammond  states  that  he  found  the  striie  remaining  in 
two  cases  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  four  years  of  decided  paralysis. 
The  nerves  of  the  paralyzed  part  also  undergo  atrophy. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  easy  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  the  physician  is 
directed  to  the  st^te  of  the  limbs.  In  a  large  pro|)ortion  of  cases  the 
mother  or  nurse  first  observes  the  paralysis,  and  calls  the  attention  of  the 
physician  to  it.  A  knowledge  and  recollection  of  the  facts  in  relation  to 
infantile  panUysis  should  lead  the  physician  to  examine  the  sUite  of  the 
limbs  in  all  cases  of  marked  febrile  excitement  in  young  children,  occur- 
ring without  apparent  cause. 

Prognosis. — It  may  be  confidently  predicted,  if  the  child  is  seen  early, 
and  correctly  treated,  that  the  paralysis  will  diminish,  if  it  cannot  be  en- 
tirely cured.  If  the  paralysis  have  continued  a  considerable  time,  and  there 
is  no  electric  contractility  of  the  muscles,  there  is  poor  prospect  of  any 
improvement.  The  induced  current  will  fail,  sometimes,  to  cause  muscular 
contraction,  when  the  direct  current  may  produce  it ;  but  if  there  is  no 
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response  to  the  direct  current,  there  is  no  therapeutic  agent  which  can 
restore  tlie  use  of  the  limb. 

In  CAses  seen  soon  after  the  paralysis  commences,  and  before  the  stage 
of  atrophy,  the  prognosis  is  most  favorable,  when  there  is  still  slight  vol- 
untary motion,  and  improvement  commences  early.  In  most  instances, 
even  when  the  paralysis  has  been  mild,  and  of  comparatively  short  dura- 
tion, the  limb,  although  its  motion  is  fully  restored,  is  for  a  long  time 
weaker  than  the  limb  on  the  oi)posite  side.  > 

TiiEATMENT — A  physician  called  at  the  commencement  of  the  paraly- 
sis should  endeavor  to  remove  every  cause  which  might  increase  the 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  proper  to  scarify  the  gums,  if 
much  swollen  and  tender  from  dentition,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular, 
worms,  if  present,  expelled  by  appropriate  medicines,  and  the  diet  l>e 
plain  and  unirritating.  As  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  is,  in  the  commence- 
ment, still  operative,  measures  are  ai)propriate  which  are  calculated  to 
remove  it. 

Local  treatment  is  very  important  at  all  periods  of  the  paralysis.  In 
the  first  days  a  tepid  hip-bath  employed  daily,  with  brisk  friction  of  the 
surface,  has  a  salutary  effect.  Stimulating  embrocations  along  the  spine, 
and  upon  the  paralyzed  limb,  are  appropriate  also  at  an  early  date.  Pos- 
sibly, if  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  spinal  congestion,  cold  applied 
along  the  spine,  by  ether  spray  or  otherwise,  might  be  useful,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  been  employed  in  this  disease.  If  the  paralysis 
appear  to  have  a  central  origin,  ergot,  the  bromide  and  iodide  of  pottissium, 
which  may  be  administered  variously  combined,  or  singly,  are  the  appro- 
priate remedies  for  the  first  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  Administered  every 
three  or  four  hours  in  proper  dose,  they  are- the  most  effectual  of  all  inter- 
nal remedies  for  diminishing  spinal  congestion,  and  preventing  eifusiou, 
and  permanent  structural  change  in  the  cord. 

If  the  paralysis  continue,  or  if  it  do  not  progressively  diminish,  we  should 
not  delay  more  than  two  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  \xi- 
fore  employing  appropriate  measures  to  restore  the  use  of  the  limbs,  and 
prevent  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  The  expectant  plan  of  treatment  which 
is  proper  in  many  diseases  of  chihlren  is  unsuited  to  this.  Muscular 
atrophy  may  commence  in  three  weeks,  and  the  further  it  has  advanced, 
the  more  difficult  and  tedious  will  be  the  cure.  Therefore,  by  the  close 
of  the  second  week  if  the  paralysis  continue,  or  is  not  rapidly  disappearing, 
iron  as  a  tonic  with  strychnia  should  be  prescribed.  There  is  probably 
no  better  formula  for  the  exhibition  of  these  agents  than  the  following 
from  Professor  Hammond  : — 

5.  Stryoh.  snlpliat.,  gr.  J  ; 
Forri  pyrophosphat.,  5^8  ; 
Acidi  phoaphorioi  dilnt.,  §ss  ; 
Syr.  zingib.,  Siijas.    Misco. 
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One-third  of  a  teaspoonful,  or  one-ninetieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia,  is 
sufficient  for  a  cliikl  of  two  years,  administered  three  times  daily.  Hillier, 
Barwell,  and  otliers  have  employed  subcutaneous  injections  of  strychnia, 
with,  it  is  stated,  a  good  result.  While  in  the  first  and  second  weeks  the 
child  has  been  allowed  to  remain  quiet,  he  should  now  be  encouraged  to 
use  his  limbs.  Fixjquent  muscular  contraction  must,  if  possible,  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  voluntary  movements,  when  not  totally  lost,  aid  greatly  in 
promoting  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  and  restoring  their  function. 
Immersing  the  limb  for  half  an  hour  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  110  or 
115  degrees,  rubbing  the  limb  with  a  coarse  towel,  and  kneading  the 
muscles,  ai<l  also  in  restoring  nutrition  and  tone  to  them. 

But,  fortunately,  we  have  an  invaluable  agent  in  the  subtle  electrical 
fluid,  which  can  be  made  to  penetrate  the  muscles  and  cause  their  contrac- 
tion when  every  other  measure  has  failed.  The  induced  current  should  be 
employed  upon  the  limb  every  day,  or  second  day,  if  it  cause  the  muscles 
to  act,  but  if  the  loss  of  power  is  of  long  standing,  or  complete,  so  that  the 
induced  current  is  not  sufficiently  powerful,  the  direct  current  should  be 
used  instead.  It  is  not  n^garded  as  important  which  way  the  current 
passes,  provided  the  muscles  contract. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cavses  a  cure  cannot  be  effiicted  until  the  lapse 
of  several  months,'  so  that  the  patience  of  the  physician  and  friends  may 
be  put  to  the  test;  but  if  muscular  atrophy  can  be  prevented,  and  the 
limb  kept  at  near  the  normal  temperature,  this  mode  of  treatment  will 
ordinarily  in  the  end  be  successful.  The  primary  affi^ction  which  caused 
the  pamlysis  will,  with  some  exceptions,  abate  of  itself,  so  that  the  state 
of  the  muscles  and  their  nervous  supply  demand  the  whole  attention.  Ob- 
servations show  that  by  treatment  perseveringly  employed,  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres  can  be  not  only  arrested,  but  the  fat  which  has 
already  been  deposited  within  the  sarcolemma  may  be  absorbed,  and  the 
muscular  stria3  restored.  In  those  cases  in  w^hich  it  has  been  necessary  to 
employ  the  direct  current,  the  induced  should  be  employed,  whenever  by 
the  improvement  of  the  case  it  is  found  sufficiently  powerful. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


FACIAL  PARALYSIS. 


Causes Facial  paralysis,  in  the   newborn,  commonly  occurs  from 

pressure  of  the  blade  of  the  forceps  upon  the  portio  dura,  at  a  point  ex- 
ternal to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  It  may  also  occur  in  children  of 
any  age,  as  it  is  known  to  be  in  the  adult,  from  exposure  of  the  face  to  a 
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cold  wind.  The  pressure  of  a  tumor  upon  some  part  of  the  portio  dura, 
or  even  of  tlie  fist  of  the  child  placed  under  the  face  during  sleep,  may 
cause  it.  It  may  also  result  from  disease  of  the  temporal  bone,  producing 
pressure  on  the  nerve,  as  caries,  periostitis,  suppuration,  or  hemorrhage 
into  the  aquo^ductus  Fallopii,  and  also  from  intracranial  disease  affecting 
the  pons  Varolii  or  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Symptoms. — The  portio  dura,  which  is  a  nerve  of  motion,  supplies  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  therefore  its  loss  of  function  is  at  once  manifest  in 
distortion  of  the  features.  The  eye  of  the  affected  side  remains  ojKjn  in 
consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the  upper  lid 
being  raised  by  the  levator  muscle,  which  is  not  paralyzed,  as  its  nerve  is 
derived  from  the  third  pair.  From  the  inability  to  wink,  the  eye  becomes 
irritated  by  dust  and  constant  exposure,  and,  in  children  old  enough  to 
have  an  abundant  lachrymal  secretion,  the  tears  are  apt  to  flow  over  the 
cheek.  On  account  of  the  paralyzed  and  relaxed  state  of  the  facial  muscles 
the  mouth  is  drawn  towards  the  healthy  side,  while  the  affected  side  pre- 
sents a  swollen  appearance.  Movement  of  the  eyebrow  and  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  scalp  on  the  paralyzed  side  is  also  im{)ossible,  since  the 
occipito-frontalis  and  corrugator  supercilii  are  supplied  by  the  portio  dura. 
If  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  located  above  the  origin  of  the  chorda  tym- 
pani,  the  flow  of  saliva,  and  consequently  the  taste,  on  tlie  affected  side 
are  impaired.  If  the  injury  is  posterior  to  the  gangliform  enlargement, 
those  symptoms  are  superadded  which  are  due  to  paralysis  of  the  petrosal 
nerves. 

Prognosis This  depends  on  the  cause.    If  the  cause  is  peripheral,  as 

from  the  pressure  of  the  forceps  or  from  cold,  the  prognosis  is  favorable. 
In  cases  of  deep-seated  lesion,  unless  syphilitic,  the  prognosis  is  usually 
unfavorable.  A  syphilitic  lesion  can  often  be  removed  by  appropriate 
remedies  and  the  paralysis  cured. 

Treatment. — In  the  paralysis  of  the  new-born,  from  pressure  of  the 
forceps,  all  that  is  required  is  occasional  rubbing  or  gentle  kneading  over 
the  affected  muscles.  In  those  who  are  older,  the  nature  of  the  cause,  so 
far  as  jiscortained,  must  determine  the  treatment.  If  there  are  glandular 
swellings,  and  discharge  from  the  ear  from  scrofula,  cod-liver  oil  and  the 
syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  are  required  internally,  with  appropriate  ex- 
ternal treatment  of  the  glands  and  ear.  If  syphilis  is  the  cause,  mercurials, 
and  the  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  employed.  If  the  patient  do  not 
soon  begin  to  improve,  the  treatment  recommended  for  infantile  paralysis, 
moditied  somewhat  on  account  of  the  difference  in  location,  is  appropriate. 
Iron  and  strychnia  may  be  administered  internally;  friction,  kneading, 
hot  applications,  and  the  electric  current  employed.  The  current  should 
have  only  moderate  intensity,  for  a  high  degree  of  it  might  injure  the 
vision.  It  should  be  applied  every  second  day,  with  one  pole  over  the 
mastoid  foramen,  and  the  other  moved  slowly  over  the  muscles. 
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Paralysis  with  Pseudo-Hypertrophy. 

This  is  a  rare  disease.  It  was  first  described  bv  Duchenne  in  18Gl,and 
since  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  directed  to  it,  cases  have  been  ob- 
served on  the  Continent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  this  country.  Though 
our  acquaintance  with  this  disease  is  so  recent,  it  has  been  fully  and  accu- 
rately described  by  various  writers  in  our  language.  The  Transactions  of 
the  London  Pathological  Society  for  1808  contain  a  translated  paper  relat- 
ing to  it,  communicated  by  M.  Duchenne,  with  photographic  views,  re- 
marks by  I^iockhart  Clarke,  an<l  also  the  histories  of  two  cases  occurring 
in  London,  and  exhibited  to  the  Society  by  Adams  and  Ilillier.  In  this 
country  an  elalwrate  paper  has  appeared  on  this  form  of  paralysis,  from 
the  |)en  of  Dr.  Webber,  of  Boston,  who  succeeded  in  collecting  the  records 
of  forty-one  cases.  (Boston  Med,  and  Surg,  Jouni,,  Nov.  17th,  1870.) 
And  more  recently  Dr.  Poore,  physician  to  the  New  York  Charity  Hos- 
pital, collated  the  records  of  eighty-five  cases,  which  furnish  the  material 
of  an  excellent  monograph  published  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal 
for  June,  1875. 

Weakness  of  the  legs,  and  a  peculiar  waddling  gait,  are  the  first  ob- 
servable symptoms,  and  by  them  we  are  able  to  ascertain  approximately 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  paralysis.  In  27  of  the  cases  col- 
lated by  Dr.  Poore,  the  malady  began  so  early  in  infancy  that  they  were 
never  able  to  walk  like  other  children ;  in  5  there  is  no  record  in  regard  to 
the  time  when  the  peculiar  gait  was  first  observed,  or  whether  they  ever 
could  walk.  Fifty-two,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  walked  well  at 
first,  having  no  symptoms  of  the  paralysis  till  after  the  age  of  two  years. 
In  15  of  these  weakness  of  the  legs  and  the  peculiar  gait  were  first  ob- 
served between  the  ages  of  two  and  a  half  and  fxve  years  ;  in  23  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  ten  years  ;  in  G  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen 
years,  and  in  8  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that 
this  malady  is  pre-eminently  one  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

The  gait,  which  is  unsteady  and  waddling,  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
a  duck.  The  child  stands  with  the  legs  wide  apart,  and  from  the  weakness 
of  the  legs,  and  unsteadiness  of  the  gait,  frequently  stumbles  and  falls.  In 
many  cases  this  muscular  weakness  and  difficulty  in  walking  occur  before 
there  is  any  perceptible  enlargement  of  the  muscles  beyond  the  normal 
size. 

The  hypertrophy  occurs  without  tenderness,  pain,  or  other  nervous 
symptoms,  and  without  fever  or  constitutional  disturbance.  Occjisionally 
the  patient  complains  of  stiffness  or  aching  in  the  limbs,  especially  after 
exercise,  even  before  the  enlargement  is  observed,  and  exceptionally  there 
is  pain,  even  acute,  in  the  legs.  The  hyi)ertrof»hy  is  onlinarily  observed 
first  in  the  calf  of  one  leg,  and  then  in  the  opposite  calf.  In  a  case  re- 
lated by  Niemeyer,  the  muscles  of  the  gluteal  region  were  first  affected. 
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In  nearly  all  cases  the  gastrocnemii  are  hypertrophied.     There  were  only 
two  exceptions  in  the  85  cases  collated  by  Dr.  Poore ;  but  almost  any  ot 

the  other  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  may 
also  be  involved.  The  muscles  which  are 
most  conspicuously  affected,  and  which  pro- 
duce the  characteristic  deformities,  are  those 
of  the  extremities  and  posterior  aspect  of  the 
trunk.  Spinal  curvature,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  weakened  state  of  the  erector  muscles 
of  the  spine,  appears  early,  and  is  seldom 
absent.  The  bending  is  such  that  a  plumb- 
line,  falling  from  the  most  posterior  of  the 
spinous  processes,  falls  behind  the  plane  of 
the  sacrum,  which  is  a  means  of  distinguish- 
ing this  disease  from  certain  other  spinal 
affections.  The  woodcut  represents  a  case 
which  came  to  the  children's  class  at  Bellevue, 
in  April,  1872.  The  boy  was  two  years  old, 
and  the  mother  stated  that  the  peculiar  gait 
and  the  enlargements  had  only  been  observed 
from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  yet  the  curvature 
of  the  spine  was  quite  marked.  Hed  did  not  return  to  the  class,  and 
his  subsequent  history  is  therefore  unknown. 

Of  the  muscles  in  the  upper  extremities  the  deltoid  and  scapular  are 
the  most  frequently  enlarged.  Hypertrophy  of  the  temporals  has  been 
observed  in  three  cases,  of  the  masseters  in  two,  of  the  tongue  in  three, 
and  of  the  heart  in  four  (Poore). 

We  shall  see  presently  that  atrophy  occurs  in  the  muscular  element  of 
the  muscles  which  are  affected,  and  that  the  hypertrophy  is  due  to  hyper- 
plasia of  the  connective  tissue.  Now  occasionally  this  hyperplasia  does 
not  occur  or  is  tardy  in  occurring,  while  the  atrophy  has  taken  place. 
Therefore,  certain  muscles  may  have  less  than  the  normal  volume,  which, 
from  contrast  with  those  which  are  hypertrophied,  increases  the  deformed 
appearance.  In  ordinary  cases  the  enlargement  advances  more  rapidly 
and  continues  greater  in  the  gastrocnemii,  which  are,  as  we  have  stated, 
the  muscles  first  affected,  than  in  other  muscles,  and  therefore  there  is 
more  prominence  and  hardness  of  the  calves  of  the  legs  than  elsewhere. 
In  advanced  cases  walking  is  impossible,  and  the  patient  is  obliged  to  re- 
main in  a  reclining  posture.  Sometimes  from  the  unequal  muscular  action 
the  feet  become  extended  and  the  toes  flexed,  so  that  the  child  in  attempt- 
ing to  walk  steps  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as  in  talipes 
equinus. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  disease  the  electric  contractility  of  the  muscles 
is  nearly  normal,  but  in  advanced  cases  response  to  the  galvanic  current 
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becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  according  to  tbe  degree  of  atrophy  of  the 
muscular  fibres.  The  skin  retains  its  normal  sensibility,  with  exceptional 
instances  in  wliich  there  is  numbness  either  general  or  in  places.  Reddish 
or  bluish  mottling  of  the  surface  of  the  extremities  is  sometimes  observed, 
M'hich  is  attributed  by  some  to  obstructed  venous  circulation  in  the  hypcr- 
tropliied  muscles,  and  by  others  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  peculiar 
neuropathic  state.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  not  involved.  The 
mental  faculties  are  more  or  less  blunted  and  feeble  in  certain  cases, 
esj>ecially  in  those  which  commence  in  early  infancy,  but  in  some  patients 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  materially  impaired. 

Anatomical  Ciiauacters — There  have  been  so  few  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations of  those  who  died  having  this  disciise,  that  it  is  still  uncertain 
whether  there  is  any  centric  lesion.  Cohnheim  examined  the  spinal  cord 
in  one  case,  and  could  find  nothing  abnormal.  Recently,  Mr.  Kesteven 
has  examined  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  from  a  case,  and  found  dilatiition 
of  the  perivascular  canals,  both  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  also 
B\wts  of  granular  degeneration  chiefly  in  the  white  substance,  "  caused  by 
loss  of  cerebral  tissue  replaced  by  morbid  matter."  {Jour,  of  Mental  Sci., 
Jan.  1871.)  As  this  child  was  imbecile,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  le- 
sions were  connected  with  the  mental  state,  and  not  the  muscular  disease. 

Professor  Charcot  (Archtv.  de  PhysioL^  March,  1872)  reports  a  careful 
microscopic  examination  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  nerves  in  a  case 
which  had  continued  ten  years,  lie  could  discover  no  deviation  from  the 
healthy  state.  More  recently  Dr.  J.  Lockhart  Clarke  examined  a  case 
and  found  the  encei)halon  healthy,  but  in  the  spinal  cord  there  was  more 
or  less  disintegnition  of  the  gray  substance  in  each  lateral  half,  and  in 
places  dilatation  of  vessels,  and  commencing  sclerosis  (Medico- Chir.  Trans,  y 
1874). 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  central  lesions  ai*e  not  essential,  and  are  some- 
times absent.  When  they  do  occur,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  consecu- 
tive to  the  paralysis. 

The  essential  lesions  in  this  malady  are  atrophy  of  muscular  fibres  and 
hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  these  fibres.  The 
hy|)erp]asia  of  the  one  element  in  the  muscle  is  greater  than  the  atrophy 
of  the  other,  and  hence  the  increase  of  volume  above  the  normal  size. 
The  atrophy  is  probably  a  primary  lesion,  for  muscular  weakness  ordi- 
narily occurs  for  a  considerable  time  before  there  is  any  evidence  of  the 
enlargement,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  certain  muscles  may  undergo  the 
atrophy  without  the  hyperplasia.  Still  the  mechanical  effect  of  the 
newly-formed  connective  tissue,  doubtless,  increases  the  atrophy  in  those 
muscular  fibres  which  this  tissue  surrounds,  and  the  comparatively  quiet 
state  of  muscles  in  consequence  of  paralysis  not  only  tends  to  promote  the 
atrophy  and  degeneration  of  these  muscles,  but  also  of  contiguous  healthy 
muscles. 
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The  muscles  which  are  involved  in  this  paralysis  present  a  pale  yellow- 
ish hue,  resembling,  says  Niemeyer,  the  appearance  of  lipoma.  Examin- 
ing by  the  microscope,  we  find  in  addition  to  a  large  increase  in  the 
fibrous  tissue  and  atrophy,  and  in  some  places  disappearance  of  the  mus- 
cular element,  more  or  less  fatty  matter,  granular  and  globular,  occupy- 
ing the  interstices.  Mr.  Kcsteven  describes  as  follows  the  appearance  of 
the  muscles  in  the  case  which  he  examined :  <<  The  muscular  substance  is 
pale,  almost  white,  and  very  greasy.  The  superabundance  of  fat  is  evi- 
dent to  the  naked  eye.  The  muscular  fibres  present  the  ordinary  striation, 
but  less  distinctly  than  usual.  The  ultimate  fibres  are  pale,  and  se^>arated 
by  a  large  increase  of  areolar  and  fibrous  tissue." 

Causes Why  there  is  this  strange  perversion  of  nutrition,  so  that 

there  is  an  exaggerated  development  of  the  intermuscular  connective 
tissue,  and  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres,  is  unknown.  Boys  are  more 
apt  to  be  affected  than  girls.  Of  the  eighty-five  cases  embraced  in  the 
statistics  of  Dr.  Poore,  seventy-three  were  boys,  and  there  was  a  similar 
excess  of  males  in  the  cases  collated  by  Dr.  Webber. 

There  is  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  record  of  hereditary 
transmission,  and  in  almost  all  the  instances  the  predisposition  is  acquired 
from  the  mother's  side.  Thus  in  thirty-seven  of  Dr.  Poore's  cases  **  two 
or  more  belonged  to  the  same  family."  In  some  instances  three  and  even 
four  maternal  relatives  had  this  form  of  paralysis.  In  one  case  observed 
by  Duchenne,  and  in  a  few  others  subsequently  observed,  this  malady 
seemed  to  be  congenital,  for  the  limbs  at  birth  were  unusually  large,  and 
the  patients,  when  they  came  under  observation,  were  unable  to  walk. 
JVo  relation  has  been  observed  between  this  paralysis  and  syphilis,  scrofula, 
or  other  diathesis  diseases. 

Prognosis. — This  disease  is  in  most  instances  progressive,  tenninating 
fatally  after  a  variable  period.  It  is  in  its  nature  chronic,  rarely  ending 
in  less  than  five  or  six  years.  A  considerable  proportion  live  longer, 
some  even  attaining  adult  age.  The  paralysis  may  be  stationary  for  a 
time,  but  afterwards  continue  to  increase.  Duchenne  has  reported  one 
case  of  recovery.  In  two  or  three  other  instances  patients  appeared  to 
improve  somewhat  under  treatment,  but  the  writers  admit  they  may  have 
become  worse  afterwards.  Death  is  apt  to  occur,  not  directly  from  the 
paralysis,  but  from  some  intercurrent  disease,  especially  of  the  lungs. 

TuEATMENT. — The  treatment  thus  far  employed  has  been  chiefly  local, 
consisting  in  the  use  of  electricity,  and  kneading  or  shampooing  over  the 
affected  muscles.  Both  the  primary  and  induced  electrical  currents  have 
been  employed,  but,  unfortunately,  without  any  appreciable  benefit  in 
most  cases.  Benedikt,  who  claims  a  better  result  from  electrization  than 
any  other  observer,  applied  the  copper  pole  over  the  lower  cervical  gan- 
glion, and  the  zinc  \KAe  along  the  side  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  by  means 
of  a  broad  metallic  plate. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD  AND  ITS  COVERINGS. 

The  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  of  the  parts  which  cover  and  pro- 
tect it,  are  im^iortant,  but  they  are  less  understood  than  are  those  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  body.  This  is  partly  due  to  tlie  fact,  that  in  many  cases 
the  spinal  disease  coexists  with  a  similar  pathological  state  of  the  brain 
or  its  meninges,  the  symptoms  of  which  predominate  and  mask  those  which 
pertain  to  the  spine,  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  symptoms  of  spinal 
disease  are  often  located  in  organs  or  part^  which  are  at  a  distance  from 
the  spine,  and  lastly,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult,  for  obvious  physical 
reasons,  to  determine  the  exact  state  of  the  spine  at  the  bedside;  while 
post-mortem  inspection  of  the  spine,  which  alone  can  give  accurate  patho- 
logical knowle<lge,  is  less  frequently  made  than  of  any  other  organ. 

Certain  spinal  diseases  occurring  in  childhood  are  the  same  as  in  adult 
life,  presenting  identical  symptoms  and  lesions  in  the  two  periods,  and 
therefore  they  require  no  extended  notice  in  this  treatise.  Others  are 
common  to  childhoo<l  and  maturity,  but  they  present  peculiarities  in  the 
former  period,  which  require  to  be  pointed  out,  while  others  still  are 
peculiar  to  childhood. 

Spinal  irritation  is  not  infrequent  in  delicate  and  poorly-fed  children. 
I  have  from  time  to  time  observed  marked  cases  of  it  in  the  class  in  the 
Outdoor  Department  of  Bellevue,  the  patients  usually  being  above  the 
age  of  three  or  four  years,  and  exhibiting  evidences  of  cachexia.  Most 
of  them  have  been  spare  and  pallid,  some  affected  with  a  nervous  cough  or 
palpitation,  and  some  with  neuralgic  pains  in  the  chest,  abdomen,  or  else- 
where, wliich  pressure  at  a  certain  jK)int  upon  the  spine  intensified.  These 
cases  recover  by  better  feeding,  outdoor  exercise,  mild  counter-irritation 
along  the  spine,  and  the  use  of  tonics,  especially  of  iron. 

Primary  inflammation  of  the  cord  and  its  meninges  is  rare  in  children. 
Secondary  inflammation  of  these  parts  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more  common 
in  children  than  in  adults.  It  is  common  in  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  and 
in  cerebro-spinal  fever.  The  preponderance  in  functional  activity  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  the  feeble  controlling  power  of  the  brain,  render  child- 
hood more  liable  to  convulsions  and  reflex  paralysis  than  any  other  period 
of  life.  Until  within  a  recent  period,  most  cases  of  infantile  paralysis 
were  believed  to  be  reflex,  due  to  dentition,  intestinal  irritation,  etc.,  but 
it  is  now  attributed  to  congestion  of  the  spine,  or  to  disease  of  the  nervous 
filaments  at  the  seat  of  the  paralysis.     Still  there  are  cases  of  true  reflex 
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paralysis  in  children,  in  regard  to  tlie  etiology  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Prof.  Sayre  of  this  city  has  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
balanitis  and  preputial  'adhesions  sometimes  cause  paraplegia,  more  or 
less  pronounced,  in  young  children,  and  which  is  relieved  by  dividing  the 
adhesions,  and  restoring  the  mucous  surface  of  the  glans  and  prepuce  to 
its  normal  state.  Such  a  case  was  brought  to  the  children's  class  in  the 
Outdoor  Department  at  Bellevue,  in  April,  187o.  The  child  could  not 
walk,  or  scarcely  stand,  without  support,  but  after  the  division  of  the 
adhesions,  and  subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  locomotion  rapidly  im- 
proved.* It  is  well  known  that  masturbation  sometimes  causes  a  similar 
weakness  of  the  lower  extremities.  Dr.  AVest  relates  tlie  case  of  a  child 
**  between  two  and  three  years  old,'*  who  began  to  totter  in  his  gait,  and 
finally  almost  ceased  walking.  He  was  observed  to  practise  masturbation. 
"  This  was  put  a  stop  to,*'  and  he  soon  recovered  his  health  and  his 
power  of  locomotion.  (Diseases  of  Children,  page  14G,  4th  American 
edition.) 

Congestion  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  its  Membranes. 

Congestion  of  tlie  spinal  cord  and  meninges  occurs  both  as  a  primary 
and  secondary  malady,  the  latter  being  more  frecjuent  than  the  former. 
It  may  be  active  or  passive.  Active  congestion,  occurring  independently 
of  meningitis  or  myelitis,  is  in  most  instances  transient,  and  subordinate 
to  some  graver  disease,  in  the  course  of  which  it  arises.  It  is  probably 
often  overlooked.  It  is  not  fatal,  and  its  symptoms  are  frequently  masked 
by  those  which  are  referable  to  the  brain  or  some  other  organ.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  common  in  the  initial  period  of  certain  of  the  fevers  of  child- 
hood. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hypera^sthesia  observed  upon  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  suriaces  and  along  the  thighs,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  remittent  and  certain  other  febrile  diseases,  have  their  origin  in  a 
congested  state  of  the  spine.  To  this  congestion  writers  attribute  the 
lumbar  pain  and  occasional  paraplegia  in  the  initial  stage  of  variola. 
Active  spinal  congestion  may  also  residt  from  the  sudden  impression  of 
cold,  and  to  it,  as  has  been  stated  above,  most  neuropathists  attribute 
those  sudden  attacks  of  paralysis  which  are  peculiar  to  infants,  and  which 
have  therefore  been  designated  infantile  panUysis. 

Certain  anatomical  circumstances  favor  the  occurrence  of  passive  con- 
gestion of  the  spinal  cord  and  meninges,  to  wit,  the  tortuousness  of  their 
veins,  and  the  absence  of  valves  in  these  veins,  the  lack  of  muscular  sup- 


*  Some  months  since  I  requested  Drs.  Holgate  and  Bosly,  attending  physicians 
in  the  children's  class  at  Bellevue,  to  make  examination  of  the  state  of  the  prepuce 
in  infancy.  They  report  that  they  have  found  preputial  adhesions  almost  daily, 
in  most  instances  without  symptoms,  but  sometimes  with  dysnria,  and  only  in 
rare  instances  with  paralysis. 
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port  of  the  vessels,  nnd  the  inferior  position  of  the  spine  in  sickness  as  the 
patient  lies  quietly  in  bed.  A  common  cause  of  passive  congestion  of 
these  [^rts  is  some  protmcted  and  enfeebling  disease,  which  diminishes 
the  contractile  force  of  the  heart  (cardiac  paresis),  producing  congestion 
of  the  si)inal  cord  in  the  same  manner  as  under  similar  circumstances 
hyiK)8tatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  occurs.  Severe  convulsive  diseases,  as 
tetanus  or  eclampsia,  when  protracted  or  occurring  at  short  intervals, 
commonly  produce  spinal  congestion.  In  tetanus,  this  congestion  is  ex- 
treme, so  that  extravasation  of  blood  is  apt  to  occur  from  the  engorged 
vessels,  especially  from  those  of  the  pia  mater. 

Anatomical  Characters It  is  often  impossible,  at  post-mortem 

examinations,  to  determine  how  much  of  the  congestion  of  the  spine  and 
its  meninges  is  pathological,  and  how  much  cadaveric ;  since,  if  the  corpse 
is  placed  on  its  back  at  death,  a  very  considerable  engorgement  of  the 
spinal  vessels  occurs  from  gravitation  of  blood.  If  the  body  has  been 
placed  on  the  side  or  face,  this  cadaveric  congestion  is  prevented.  Since, 
in  active  congestion,  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  are  distended  with  arte- 
rial blood,  the  color  is  a  brighter  red  than  in  passive  congestion,  in  which 
venous  blood  predominat<*s.  Active  congestion  of  the  cord  usually  coexists 
with  that  of  the  meninges,  but  it  may  occur  without  it.  In  cases  of  con- 
siderable congestion,  the  **  puncta  vasculosa"  appear  upon  the  incised 
surface,  both  of  the  white  and  gray  substance.  If  the  congestion  be  pro- 
tracted, or  if  it  recur  frequently,  it  may  produc(j  permanent  dilatation  of 
the  arterioles  and  capillaries,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  it  may  also 
lead  to  sclerosis  of  the  cord.  Passive  congestion  seldom,  perhaps  never, 
occurs  in  the  cord  ;  without  being  equally  and  often  to  a  greater  extent 
present  in  the  meninges.  Continuing  for  a  time  it  gives  rise  to  transuda- 
tion of  serum  into  the  interspaces  over  the  cord,  and  even  softening  of  the 
cord  may  occur  to  a  limited  extent  from  imbibition  of  serum.  In  either 
form  of  congestion,  extravasations  of  blood  are  fre([uent. 

Symptoms — Spinal  congestion  is  announced  by  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  spine,  usually  in  the  lumbar,  or  dorsal  and  lumbar  i)ortions,  and  irradi- 
ations of  pain,  and  tingling  in  the  legs.  In  addition,  more  or  less  paraly- 
sis of  the  bladder  and  legs  may  occur.  The  paraplegia  may  occur  early 
or  not  till  the  lapse  of  several  days.  In  active  congestion,  the  sjinptoms 
are  rapidly  develoi)ed,  and  they  attain  their  maximum  intensity  sooner 
•  than  in  the  passive  form.  In  passive  congestion  the  development  of  symp- 
toms is  not  only  more  gradual,  but  they  are  ordinarily  less  pronounced, 
and  are  attended  by  more  fluctuations  than  in  the  active  form.  The  para- 
lysis, if  present,  comes  on  slowly  after  several  days  and  is  incomplete. 
Spinal  congestion,  especially  of  the  passive  form,  is  apt  to  be  associated  with 
cerebral  congestion,  as  for  example  in  tetanus  and  severe  eclampsia,  and 
the  spinal  symptoms  therefore  coexist  with  those  which  have  a  cerebral 
31 
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origin.  The  duration  and  the  result  of  a  hyperaemic  state  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  its  meninges,  depend  largely  on  the  nature  of  the  cause.  If  it  b 
not  relieved  within  a  few  days,  there  is  strong  probability  that  some  other 
serious  pathological  state  has  supervened,  as  meningitis,  myelitis,  extrava- 
sation of  blood,  or  serous  transudation,  with  softening  of  the  nervous 
substance. 

Treatment. — In  the  adult,  spinal  congestion  sometimes  results  from 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  hemorrhoidal  or  catamenial  flow,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  or  wet  cups  along  the  spine  is  indicated.  But  in  the 
child,  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  seldom  required.  Nor  is  the  application 
of  cold  along  the  spine  ordinarily  advisable,  since  it  promotes  congestion 
of  the  internal  organs,  and  its  debilitating  effect  is  prejudicial  to  most 
children  who  have  spinal  congestion,  since,  in  most  forms  of  this  malady 
occurring  in  childhood,  sustaining  treatment  is  required.  In  active  hyj^er- 
semia,  laxatives  are  often  useful, and  rubefacient  applications  should  be  made 
along  the  spine,  as  by  mustard,  or  by  friction  with  a  stimulating  liniment. 
In  the  inflammatory  spinal  congestion  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  I  have  em- 
ployed with  a  very  satisfactory  result  a  liniment  containing  equal  parts  of 
camphorated  oil  and  turpentine.  In  both  active  and  passive  hypersemia 
lateral  decubitis  should  be  prescribed  rather  than  dorsal.  The  internal 
use  of  ergot,  in  order  to  diminish  the  turgescence  of  the  spinal  vessels,  has 
not  been  attended  by  such  benefit  as  to  justify  us  in  recommending  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  bromide  of  potassium  is  a  remedy  of  real  value,  but  it 
is  more  useful  in  certain  cases  than  in  others.  It  is  signally  beneficial  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  also  cerebral  congestion.  When  the  conges- 
tion is  increased  or  produced  by  clonic  convulsions,  the  bromide  is  the 
most  reliable  remedy  which  we  possess  for  the  removal  of  the  cause.  Thus 
it  should  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  spinal  and  cerebral  conges- 
tion in  the  commencement  of  variola,  in  which  convulsions  are  so  common, 
and  in  the  convulsions  of  pertussis,  which  cause  extreme  passive  congestion 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Passive  congestion  of  the  spine,  common  in 
exhausting  diseases,  and  due  to  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  is  best  treated 
by  stimulating  and  sustaining  remedies,  and  by  the  lateral  decubitus.  It 
is  hypostatic,  and  may  be  associated  with  a  similar  congestion  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  lungs. 


SPINA    BIFIDA. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


SPINA  BIFIDA. 


This  is  ono  of  the  most  common  of  the  malformation  a.  In  its  severe 
form  it  is  from  its  nature  incurable,  Hilmitting  only  of  jialtiattve  treatment, 
while  in  its  milder  forms,  it  may  l>e  cured,  or  so  relieved  as  not  to  compro- 
mise life.  The  term  spina  biRda  ia  applied  to  n  hernia  of  tlie  spinal 
meninges,  which  produces  a  rounded  tumor,  situated  posteriorly  over  the 
spine  in  the  median  line.  It  is  due  to  the  congenital  absence  or  incom- 
pletencas  of  one  or  moi-e  of  tlie  nrclies  of  iho  vertebrae.  In  exceptional 
instances,  tlie  arch  is  said  to  be  complete  at  birth  ;  but  the  lateral  portions 
sepanilc,  and  aru  pressed  outwards  during  the  first  weeks  of  life.  The 
tumor  contains  the  cun^bro-spinal  fluid,  and  unless  it  is  small,  and  its  walls 
are  unusually  thick,  fluctuation  may  be  detected  in  it.  When  the  child 
cries  the  tunior  enlarges,  anil  it  is  reduced  by  compression,  the  fluid  re- 
entering the  spinal  canal.  If  the  tumor  is  large,  its  complete  subsidence 
by  pressure  is  apt  to  produce  dangerous  cerebral  symptoms.  Spina  bifida 
is  the  counterpart  of  hydrocephalus,  and  tlie  two  often  coexist.  If  we  com- 
press the  hydrocephalic  head,  the  spinal  tumor  increases,  and  vie«  verta. 


Club-foot  is  another  not  infrequent  complication.  In  the  cose  which  is 
represented  in  the  accom|>auying  wood-cut,  hy<lrocephalua,  spina  bifida, 
and  club-foot  coexisted.  The  child  was  brought  to  the  children's  class 
in  the  Outdoor  Department  at  Bellevue,  and  after  a  few  vi«ita  I  lost  sight 
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of  it.  It  probably  died  soon  after,  since  the  tumor,  over  which  the 
cuticle  was  wanting,  presented  a  deep-red  appearance  as  if  inflamed,  so 
that  ulceration  and  esca[)e  of  the  fluid  seemed  near  at  hand.  There  is 
ordinarily  but  one  spina  bifida,  the  common  seat  of  which  is  the  lumbar 
region,  but  occasionally  there  are  two  or  more.  If  the  aperture  through 
which  the  tumor  protrudes  is  small,  it  is  usually  pedunculated,  but  if  large, 
it  is  sessile.  In  some  patients  it  is  covered  by  skin  which  may  be  normal 
or  somewhat  indunited ;  in  others  tlie  skin  is  absent  over  the  entire  tumor 
or  its  most  prominent  part,  and  the  dura  mater  or  the  connective  tissue 
lying  directly  over  the  dura  mater  is  exposed,  and  is  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion from  friction.  If  the  walls  of  the  tumor  are  thin  the  liquid  may  trans- 
ude in  drops,  and  they  are  apt  to  give  way  by  ulceration  or  rupture.  Sud- 
den escape  of  the  liquid,  and  collapse  of  the  spina  bifida,  involve  great 
danger,  for  convulsions,  coma,  and  death  are  the  probable  result. 

The  relation  of  the  spinal  cord  or  nerves,  or  of  the  cauda  equina,  to  the 
tumor,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  In  many  patients  the  adjacent 
portion  of  the  cord  or  cauda  equina,  is  deflected  through  the  aperture,  and 
lies  against  the  interior  of  the  sac.  Spinal  nerves  also  not  infrequently 
lie  within  the  sac,  some  returning  into  the  spinal  canal,  and  others  passing 
through  the  walls  of  the  sac  to  their  points  of  distribution.  Those  which 
are  deflected  into  the  tumor  and  return  into  the  canal  obviously  lie  lowest. 
In  the  most  favorable  cases,  namely,  those  with  a  small  aperture,  or  small 
tumor,  or  a  narrow  and  long  peduncle,  neither  the  cord,  cauda  equina,  nor 
nerves  lie  within  the  sac.  It  is  important  to  the  practitioner  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  all  probability,  unless  under  the  favorable  anatomical  cir- 
cumstances stated  above,  the  sac  contains  nervous  elements.  In  rare 
instances  the  liquid,  instead  of  lying  externally  to  the  cord,  lies  within  its 
central  canal.  The  substance  of  the  cord  then  becomes  distended,  and 
it  incloses  the  liquid  like  a  delicate  sac,  just  as  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain  are  unfolded  and  expanded  in  the  common  form  of  congenital 
hydrocephalus.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  anatomical  characters  of 
the  more  serious  forms  of  spina  bifida,  paralysis,  more  or  less  complete, 
of  the  vesical  and  rectal  muscular  fibres,  and  paraplegia  sometimes  occur, 
in  which  event  the  fatal  issue  is  probably  not  far  distant. 

Diagnosis — This  is  easy  in  ordinary  cases.  The  congenital  nature  of 
the  tumor,  and  the  bony  edge  of  the  aperture,  appreciable  to  the  touch, 
suffice  in  ordinary  cases  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  The  diminution  of  the 
tumor  by  pressure,  and  its  enlargement  when  the  child  cries,  are  im{)ortant 
diagnostic  signs.  There  are  various  lumbo-sacral  tumors  located  in  the 
median  line,  from  which  it  is  important  that  spina  bifida  should  be  diag- 
nosticated. Sometimes  a  cyst  occurs  in  this  situation  which  was  originally 
a  spina  bifida,  but  obliteration  of  the  canal  in  the  pedicle  occurred,  just  as 
the  canal  connecting  a  hydrocele  with  the  abdominal  cavity  closes.  Solid 
congenital   tumors   sometimes  also  occur  in  the  same  situation,  among 
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which,  as  most  common,  may  be  mentioned  fatty  tumors,  and  tumors  con- 
taining twtal  remains.  Tiie  most  common  seat  of  tumors  which  inclose 
foetal  remains  is  at  the  |>oint  where  spina  bifida  ordinarily  occurs.  Piiysi- 
cians  have  erred  in  confounding  these  tumors,  as  well  as  those  which  con- 
sist of  fat,  with  spina  bifida ;  but  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  can  only  occur 
through  haste  or  carelessness  of  examination. 

Prognosis This  is  in  most  instances  unfavorable.     Ordinarily  the 

tumor  increases  slowly,  and  finally  the  sac  gives  way  by  ulceration  or  rup- 
ture ;  the  liquid  escapes,  and  death  occurs  in  convulsions  and  coma;  or, 
if  the  escape  of  the  liquid  is  prevented  by  pressure,  and  the  ajwrture 
closes,  a  second  rupture  is  probable  with  a  fatal  result.  In  other  cases  the 
tumor  may  not  rupture,  but  the  cord  is  softened,  or  it  is  injured  by  the 
abrupt  bend,  so  that  paniplegia  results,  and  death  after  a  time  occurs  in  a 
state  of  emaciation.  Karely  the  tumor  may  shrivel  away  by  absorption 
of  the  liquid,  and  the  disease  is  cured,  or  so  nearly  cured  that  it  gives  no 
inconvenience,  and  tiie  patient  lives  for  years.  In  other  rare  instances  the 
tumor  may  remain  without  any  material  change,  and  witiiout  giving  rise 
to  symptoms.  Tiie  spina  bifida  b<*ing  small  and  covered  with  skin,  and 
the  aperture  leading  from  it  into  the  spinal  canal  being  also  small,  the 
patient  lives  through  the  natural  i)eriod  of  life  with  little  inconvenience. 

TiiEATMENT It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  no  fixed 

rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  the  spina  bifiila.  In  the  most 
favorable  cases,  in  which  no  symptoms  occur,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  tumor  will  change  or  undergo  any  unfavorable  change,  surgical 
treatment  is  not  retjuired,  except  the  application  of  a  soft  pad  to  support 
the  tumor,  to  prevent  its  injury  by  friction.  Indications  which  justify 
active  surgical  interference  are  growth  of  tumor,  absence  of  skin  from  it, 
with  tension  of  the  parietes,  so  that  an  early  rupture  is  inevitable,  and 
dangerous  nervous  symptoms,  as  convulsions  or  paraplegia. 

Fi-om  the  nature  of  spina  bifida  it  is  evident  that  operations  u()on  it 
must  be  conducted  with  caution.  The  usual  presence  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  the  pedicle  and  in  the  sac  forbid  ligation  and  excision,  and  render 
hazardous  attempts  to  obliterate  the  sac  by  producing  inflammation  within 
it.  A  safe  mode  of  treatment,  but  not  the  most  eflicient,  is  to  puncture 
the  sac  and  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  liquid  by  a  grooved  needle  or  hypo- 
dermic syringe.  A  soft  pad  should  then  be  applied  to  produce  gentle 
comi)ression.  If  no  unfavorable  symptoms  occur,  the  puncture  may  be 
rei)eated  atlter  a  day  or  two.  This  o])eration  has  been  employed  with  a 
satisfactory  result  by  Sir  Astley  Coo^)er  among  others ;  but,  simple  as  it 
is,  it  is  not  devoid  of  danger,  for  tlie  removal  of  the  liquid,  if  carried 
beyond  a  certain  i)oint,  may  produce  dangerous  nervous  symptoms,  espe- 
cially convulsions.  In  performing  the  operation,  the  puncture  should  never 
be  made  in  tlic  median  line,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  wounding  the 
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cord,  which  lies  against  the  median  portion  of  the  sac.  The  veins,  also, 
should  be  avoided. 

Another  mode  of  treatment  is  by  iodine  injections.  They  are  preferable 
to  other  methods,  if  the  neck  is  long  and  pedunculated,  so  as  to  be  easily 
compressed.  If  the  tumor  is  sessile,  and  the  aperture  into  the  spinal  canal 
is  free,  these  injections  involve  great  danger,  and  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  for  more  or  less  of  the  solution  will  inevitably  enter  the  spinal 
canal,  and  give  rise  to  spinal  meningitis.  Iodine  injections  have  been 
employed  with  success  by  Professor  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  who  states  that 
he  "  perfectly  and  permanently  cured"  three  of  seven  cases ;  and  by  Vel- 
peau,  of  Paris,  by  whose  method  five  in  ten  operations  were  successful, 
and  by  many  others.  Professor  Brainard  withdrew  some  of  the  liquid 
contents,  and  then  injected  half  an  ounce  of  water  containing  2^  grains  of 
iodine,  and  7^  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium.  In  a  few  seconds  this  was 
allowed  to  flow  out,  and  the  sac  was  then  washed  out  with  tepid  water. 
Then  a  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  had  been  kept  warm, 
was  returned  into  the  sac.  When  he  had  withdrawn  six  ounces  of  this 
fluid  he  returned  two  ounces.  In  employing  the  iodine,  or  any  other  irri- 
tating injection,  it  is  necessary  to  compress  the  pedicle,  so  that  the  liquid 
does  not  enter  the  spinal  canal.  Velpeau  employed  one  part  of  iodine, 
one  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  ten  of  distilled  water. 

During  a  debate  in  the  Societe  de  Chirurgie,  M.  Debont  recommended 
the  evacuation  of  only  a  little  of  the  fluid,  and  the  injection  of  two  or  three 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water; 
and  T.  Smith,  by  the  injection  of  one  drop  of  the  tincture,  produced  an 
amount  of  inflammation  which  nearly  obliterated  the  sac  (see  Holmes's 
Surg.  Dis.  of  Children).  Since  statistics  show  so  good  a  result  of  iodine 
injections,  this  mode  of  treatment  seems  preferable  to  any  other  for  certain 
cases,  and  as  one  drop  has  produced  general  inflammation  of  the  sac  and 
nearly  obliterated  it,  it  seems  safest  and  best  to  begin  with  so  small  a 
quantity. 

If  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  small  size  of  the  orifice  and  other 
anatomical  characters,  that  neither  the  cord,  cauda  equina,  nor  any  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  lie  within  the  sac,  it  may  be  thought  best  to  remove  the 
tumor.  It  has,  indeed,  been  proposed  to  open  the  tumor,  immersed  under 
warm  water  sufficiently  to  observe  the  relation  of  the  nervous  elements, 
and  to  press  them  back  gently  into  the  canal  if  tliey  lie  within  the  sac. 
If  it  is  decided  to  remove  the  spina  bifida,  a  clamp,  or  elastic  band,  is 
placed  around  the  pedicle  so  snugly  as  to  cause  firm  adhesion  of  the  walls 
of  the  pedicle,  and  excite  sufficient  inflammation  in  them  to  produce 
agglutination,  but  without  causing  strangulation  or  suppuration. 

After  a  time,  perhaps  two  or  three  days,  when  it  is  evident  that  agglu- 
tination has  occurred  from  the  fact  that  the  liquid  cannot  be  returned 
within  the  spinal  canal  by  compressing  the  sac,  the  tumor  may  be  removed 
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by  the  knife  or  6craseur.  Statistics  do  not  show  so  favorable  a  result  of 
this  operation  as  of  the  iodine  treatment,  and  the  reason  is  obvious,  for  it 
is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  tumor  can  be  removed  without  injury 
to  the  nervous  tissue,  and  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  cord,  or  of  important 
nerves,  either  produces  death  or  a  condition  to  which  death  would  be  a 
relief. 

Spina  bifida  has  also  been  treated  by  opening  the  sac  on  its  side,  pressing 
back  the  spinal  cord  or  its  nerves  into  the  spinal  canal,  uniting  the  edges 
of  the  wound,  and  then  applying  pressure  to  prevent  protrusion,  but  tlie 
n*sult  has  not  been  favorable.  Treatment  by  simple  puncture,  followed  by 
compression,  and  if  it  fail,  as  it  probably  will,  the  cautious  use  of  iodine 
injections,  is  the  preferable  mode  of  treating  ordinary  cases  of  spina  bifida, 
which  require  surgical  interference. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

VERTEBRAL  CARIES. 

Vertebral  caries,  designated  also  Pott's  disease,  occurs  chiefly  in 
childhood,  but  now  and  then  adults  are  affected  with  it.  It  is  an  osteitis 
of  the  bodies  of  one  or  more  vertebrae,  ending  in  their  ulceration  and  a 
lifelong  deformity,  if  not  checked. 

Causes A  reduced  state  of  system,  and  especially  the  scrofulous  dia- 
thesis, strongly  predispose  to  caries.  Hence  this  malady  is  more  common 
in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  where  better  hygienic  conditions  produce 
a  more  vigorous  constitution.  Masturbation  has  also  been  assigned  as  a 
cause.  It  certainly  may  be  a  predisposing  cause  from  its  lowering  effect 
upon  the  system.  In  certain  cases,  there  is  no  apparent  exciting  cause, 
while  in  others  there  is  the  history  of  a  fall  upon  or  some  injury  of  the 
spine. 

Vertebral  caries  may  occur  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar  portions  of 
the  spinal  column,  but  it  is  more  common  in  the  lower  dorsal  than  else- 
where. With  the  development  of  the  osteitis,  the  body  of  the  vertebra 
which  is  affected,  becomes  hyperajmic,  and  the  spongy  tissue  is  soon  infil- 
trated with  blood  and  pus.  The  bone  becomes  swollen  and  softened,  and, 
therefore,  less  resisting  than  in  the  healthy  state,  so  that  it  yields  under 
the  weight  of  the  shoulders  and  head,  which  it  sustains.  Therefore,  after 
the  osteitis  has  continued  a  certain  time,  there  begins  to  be  posterior  con- 
vexity or  rather  angularity  of  the  spine,  for  while  the  vertebral  bodies 
soften  and  yield  by  the  weight  above  them,  the  arches  retain  their  integrity 
and  firmness,  and  are  unyielding. 
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Much  of  the  tediousness  and  suifering  of  this  malady  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  inflammation  is  so  deep-seated,  and  a  healthy  hony  barrier  is  in- 
terposed between  it  and  the  surface,  so  that  there  is  no  ready  e8cai)e  of  the 
pus.  It  permeates  the  spongy  tissue,  filling  the  cavities  produced  by  the 
softening  and  absorption  of  the  bone-substance.  If  the  inflammation  is  of 
small  extent,  the  amount  of  pus  small,  the  constitution  good,  and  if  the 
disease  is  early  recognized  and  projKJrly  treated,  the  child  may  recover 
without  any  fistulous  opening,  by  absorption  of  the  pus,  and  with  little  re- 
maining deformity. 

In  the  large  proportion  of  cases,  however,  the  history  is  different.  The 
disease  is  not  recognized  till  the  stage  of  deformity,  the  caries  is  so  exten- 
sive and  the  pus  so  abundant,  that  it  escapes  between  the  vertebrae,  form- 
ing an  abscess  external  to  them,  which  connects  with  the  interior  of  the 
vertebrae  by  a  fistulous  canal.  This  abscess  if  in  the  cervical  region  may 
press  upon  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus,  or  upon  the  air-passages,  producing 
dangerous  obstruction  to  the  respiration.  (See  Art.  Retro-pharyngeal 
Abscess.)  Tlie  pus  may  point  and  discharge  exteriuilly  near  tlie  seat  of 
the  caries,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances  it  takes  a  long  and  cir- 
cuitous route  to  the  surface,  or  it  opens  internally.  There  are  instances 
in  wliich  it  discharges  into  the  pleural  or  abdominal  cavity,  or  into  one  of 
the  abdominal  organs.  If,  ivs  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  establishes  a  con- 
nection with  the  intestine  and  escape  in  the  stools,  the  result  will  probably 
be  favorable.  In  other  instances  it  descends  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  and 
finds  an  outlet  by  the  inguinal  ring,  or  sciatic  notch,  or  it  enters  the  sheath 
of  the  iliaeus  or  psoas  muscle,  and  points  externally. 

When  the  disease  ends  favorably,  new  bone  is  thrown  out  around  the 
diseased  vertebra.*,  preventing  any  further  bending,  and  giving  stability  to 
the  spine.  If  the  abscess  do  not  discharge,  but  remains  subcutaneous, 
Billroth  says  :...**  While  the  bone  disease  recovers  most  frequently,  a 
large  part  of  the  pus,  whose  cells  disintegnite  into  fine  molecules,  is 
absorbed,  while  the  inner  walls  of  the  abscess  change  to  a  cicatricial  tissue, 
which  in  the  shape  of  a  fibrous  sac  contains  the  puriform  fluid.  Such  pus- 
sacs  often  remain  in  this  stage  for  years." 

If  the  {)us  has  escai)ed  externally,  the  abscesses  and  flstula^  contract  and 
finally  close,  their  site  being  occupied  by  condensed  connective  tissue.  The 
portions  of  the  diseas^^d  vertebnc  which  have  retained  their  vitality  are 
enveloped  and  supported  by  the  new  bone,  so  that  the  part  of  the  spine 
which  was  the  seat  of  the  diseiise,  though  anchylosed  and  curved,  has 
greater  firmness  than  in  health. 

The  history  of  unfavorable  cases  varies;  the  caries  may  extend.  Pus 
finding  no  vent  may  accumulate  in  cavities  and  sinuses,  in  which  detached 
portions  of  bone  float,  or  it  may  make  its  way  in  such  directions,  that  it 
produces  alarming  complications,  and  impairs  or  obstructs  the  functions  of 
important  organs. 
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Spinal  meningitis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  caries,  and  due  to  extension  of 
the  inflammation,  is  common,  and  <<  the  spinal  medulla,"  says  Billroth, 
"  may  be  endangered  by  participation  in  the  suppuration,  or  by  being  so 
bent  by  the  inclination  of  the  vertebra*,  that  its  function  is  destroyed." 
Hence  the  paralysis  of  the  lower  extnjmities,  bladder,  and  rectum,  which 
occurs  in  aggravated  cases,  and  which  entails  a  fatal  issue.  In  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  the  blood  becomes  more  and  more  impoverished  from 
the  continuance  of  the  inflammation  and  suppuration,  and  death  occurs  in 
a  state  of  exhaustion.  In  such  cases  post-mortem  examination  often  dis- 
closes waxy  degeneration  of  important  organs,  as  the  sjdeen,  liver,  kid- 
neys, and  intestines,  for  it  is  well  known  that  chronic  suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  the  bones  is  one  of  the  two  chief  causes  of  the  waxy  disease, 
syphilis  being  the  other. 

Symptoms. — Caries  of  the  vertebrae  is  often  preceded  by  symptoms  or 
appearances  which  are  due  to  the  strumous  cachexia.  Strumous  ailments 
have  probably  occurred  in  tlie  patient,  or  in  members  of  the  family, 
or  without  any  clear  history  of  struma,  the  child  has  perhai)s  for  some 
time  been  in  failing  hejiltli.  In  cases  which  I  have  observed,  one  of  the 
chief  symptoms,  and  sometimes  almost  the  only  symptom  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  caries,  has  been  neuralgic  pain,  usually  not  severe,  in- 
termittent, or  more  or  less  constant,  at  some  point  in  the  antxirior  aspect  of 
tlie  body,  most  frequently  in  the  chest,  epigastric  or  umbilical  region.  This 
pain  has  been  present  in  a  larger  proportion  of  ciises,  than  pain  in  tlie 
spinal  region  at  tlie  seat  of  the  caries,  though  Guersant  dwells  particularly 
upon  the  latter  as  a  symptom  of  caries.  Patients  with  this  neuralgia  are 
not  infrequently  treated  for  indigestion,  or  worms,  the  true  nature  of  the 
malady  not  being  suspected,  and  the  spine  not  even  being  examined. 
This  neuralgia  seems  to  be  due  to  compression  of  the  spinal  nerves,  by 
inflammatory  exudation  at  the  points  where  they  emerge  from  the  spinal 
canal.  I  can  recall  to  mind  a  number  of  cases,  in  which  I  have  on  dif- 
ferent occiisions  been  asked  to  prescribe  for  this  neuralgia,  which  wiis 
shown  by  the  scfjuel  to  be  undoubtedly  the  result  of  vertebral  caries,  and 
yet  with  a  careful  examination  of  the  spinal  column  could  discover  no  evi- 
dence of  disease  at  any  point.  After  a  time,  tenderness,  pain,  and  inflam- 
matory induration,  appreciable  to  the  touch,  may  occur  in  the  spine,  but 
not  usually  till  the  malady  is  well  advanced.  Lassitude,  fatigue  after 
slight  exertion,  poor  appetite,  with  slight  fever,  are  common  symptoms  in 
the  first  stiige  of  the  caries. 

As  the  case  advances,  if  tlie  nature  of  the  disease  is  not  recognized,  and 
no  artificial  8up|)ort  of  the  trunk  is  provided,  the  child  instinctively  seeks 
some  way  of  supporting  the  head  and  shoulders.  He  rests  his  head  upon 
his  hands,  or  his  elbows  upon  the  table.  Soon  a  gibbosity  or  angularity  ap- 
pears, affording  clear  and  positive  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Even 
now  there  is  little  or  no  tenderness  when  pressure  is  made  directly  on  the 
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spine,  but  it  is  observed  more  when  pressure  is  made  laterally  upon  it.  If 
the  inflammation  extends  so  as  to  involve  the  meninges  and  the  cord,  prick- 
ing, tingling,  numbness  or  weakness  of  the  legs  may  occur,  which  are  symp- 
toms of  grave  import,  for  it  is  probable  that  the  case  will  end  in  para- 
plegia and  death.  A  state  of  emaciation  and  general  weakness,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  diarrhoea  and  oedema  of  the  limbs,  precedes  death.  But 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  curvature  is  not  incompatible  with  a  healthy 
and  normal  performance  of  all  the  functions,  and  the  number  who  recover, 
and  lived  to  an  advanced  age  with  great  deformity,  is  large,  as  every  one 
knows. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  often  from  the  nature  of  the  disease  obscure  and 
uncertain  for  a  time.  The  long  continuance  of  pain  in  the  chest  or  abdo- 
men, or  perhaps  in  the  thighs,  without  any  cause,  which  we  can  detect, 
located  at  the  seat  of  the  pain,  should  excite  suspicion  of  spinal  disease. 
Such  pain  may  be  produced  by  spinal  irritation,  but  in  this  malady  pressure 
on  the  spine  is  badly  tolerated,  and  when  we  touch  a  certain  part,  the  neu- 
ralgic pain  is  intensifled.  In  caries,  lus  we  have  seen,  firm  pressure  upon 
the  spine  is  tolerated,  and  it  does  not  increase  the  neuralgia.  At  a  later 
period  in  caries,  there  may  be  spinal  pain  and  tenderness,  but  there  is  now 
also  spinal  deformity,  by  which  alone  the  diagnosis  is  clearly  established ; 
stiffness  observed  in  the  movements  of  the  spine,  pain  in  the  spine,  on 
sudden  movement  or  jarring  the  body,  impaired  appetite  and  general 
health,  and  instinctive  desire  to  sit  or  recline  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve 
the  spine  partially  of  the  weight  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  are  symptoms 
which,  if  they  coexist,  afford  viery  strong  evidence  of  the  presence  of  caries, 
although  there  is  as  yet  no  deformity. 

The  spinal  deformity  of  rachitis  is  distinguished  from  that  of  caries,  by 
the  fact,  that  it  occurs  slowly  without  pain  or  tenderness,  and  is  rounded 
instead  of  angular.  Moreover,  the  rachitic  diathesis  precludes  scrofulous 
ailments,  and  the  scrofulous  diathesis  rachitic  ailments,  as  the  two  diatheses 
do  not  coexist  or  but  rarely ;  so  that  if  there  are  in  the  state  of  the  patient 
or  have  been  in  his  history  evidences  of  scrofula,  the  presumption  is  that 
the  bending  of  the  spine  occurs  from  caries.  In  a  case  of  rachitic  curvature, 
we  find  also  enlargements  of  the  ankles  and  wrists,  keel-sliaped  thorax, 
prominent  abdomen,  rachitic  head,  etc. 

Prognosis — The  course  of  this  malady,  even  when  the  caries  is  slight 
and  the  symptoms  mild,  is  tedious.  In  the  most  favorable  cases,  the 
general  health  is  but  slightly  impaired,  the  caries  confined  to  one  vertebra, 
and  is  early  diagnosticated  and  properly  treated.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  general  health  is  decidedly  poor,  the  child  anaemic  and  wasted,  the 
curvature  great,  and  an  abscess  has  occurred,  the  case  is  very  serious. 
Between  these  two  extremes  is  every  grade.  The  prognosis  is  more 
favorable  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult.  The  few  adults  whom  I  have 
seen  with  it  all  died.     It  is  less  favorable  in  the  cervical  region  than  in 
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the  dorsal  or  lumbar.  A  mild  case  occurring  in  a  good  condition  of  health, 
may  become  grave  and  even  fatal  by  neglect  and  improper  treatment.  A 
majority  of  the  patients,  if  the  disease  is  not  too  far  advanced  when  recog- 
nized, recover  if  properly  treated,  but  the  deformity  which  results  may 
prove  serious  in  after-life.  The  incomplete  expansion  of  the  lungs  in  the 
humpbacked,  greatly  increases^  the  danger  and  the  dyspnoea  in  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia,  and  if  the  caries  has  been  at  a  low  point  in  the  spine,  and 
the  patient  a  female,  the  deformity  will  probably  present  an  obstacle  to 
childbearing. 

Treatment — The  treatment  must  be  constitutional  and  IocaI,  hygienic, 
medicinal,  and  mechanical.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  improve  the 
general  health,  as  it  is  in  all  chronic  inflammations  and  scrofulous  ailments. 
Pure  air,  sunlight,  personal  cleanliness,  and  plain  but  the  most  nutritious 
diet  are  required.  Tonic  and  anti-strumous  remedies  are  indicated.  To 
many  patients  I  have  prescribed,  three  times  daily,  cod-liver  oil,  to  which 
the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  was  added,  giving  two  drops  to  a  child  of 
one  year,  and  one  additional  drop  for  each  additional  year.  The  judicious 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  will  often  be  found  useful,  if  the  appetite  is  poor 
and  general  health  seriously  impaired,  as  will  also  the  vegetable  bitters. 

In  all  strumous  inflammations  of  the  bones,  which  extend  to  or  involve 
joints,  and  which  are  in  their  nature  chronic,  perfect  quiet  of  the  parts,  so 
far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  degree  of  exercise  which  is  required  in  order 
to  improve  tlie  appetite  and  general  health,  is  indispensable  for  successful 
treatment  of  the  case.  The  patient  with  this  malady  should  be  encouraged 
to  lie  much  of  the  time  in  bed,  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  move- 
ments of  tlie  inflamed  vertebne,  and  of  relieving  them  of  the  weight  of  the 
shoulders  and  head.  But  conflnement  in  bed  is  badly  tolerated,  and  exer- 
cise is  necessary  for  a  healthy  functional  activity  of  the  organs ;  therefore 
mechanical  support  of  the  spine  is  required.  The  apparatuses  which  have 
been  invented  for  the  pur^wse  of  supporting  the  spine  and  rendering  it  im- 
movable, and  of  sustaining  the  head,  if  the  caries  is  in  the  cervical  region, 
or  the  head  and  shoulders,  if  it  is  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region,  are  in- 
genious and  effectual.  Some  of  them  are  rather  cumbersome,  but  others 
are  sufficiently  light  for  the  youngest  child  who  can  walk.  The  apparatus 
should  be  worn  for  months,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  excoriation  or  un- 
due pressure  upon  any  point.  It  may  be  removed  at  night,  and  reapplied 
on  rising  in  the  morning. 


SECTION  II. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CORYZA. 

The  term  coryza  is  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane. It  is  acute  or  chronic.  The  acute  form  is  primary  or  secondary. 
Acute  primary  coryza  is  common  in  infancy  and  childhood.  Its  usual 
cause  is  exposure  to  currents  of  air,  to  cold,  and  especially  to  sudden 
chang(is  of  temperature  from  warm  to  cold.  The  cause  is  the  same  as 
that  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  bronchitis.  These  two  diseases  frequently 
indeed  coexist,  occurring  from  the  same  exposure.  The  inflammation  in 
such  cases  commences  upon  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  immediately 
upon  the  operation  of  the  cause,  and  soon  after  extends  to  the  bronchial 
tubes.  Acute  coryza  may  also  be  produced  by  tlie  inhalation  of  irritating 
vapors,  hot  air,  or  dust,  and  also  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  as  a 
button  or  bean,  in  the  nostril. 

Secondary  coryza  is  commonly  duo  to  a  specific  cause.  The  diseases  in 
connection  with  which  it  occurs  are  hooping-cough,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  and  constitutional  syphilis.  In  the  infant,  coryza  is  one  of 
the  first  manifestations  of  hereditary  syphilitic  taint. 

Acute  primary  coryza  onlinarily  abates  in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  The 
secondary  form  gradually  declines,  in  most  cases,  when  the  prinmry  affec- 
tion on  which  it  depends  is  cured.  Syphilitic  coryza  is  more  protracted 
than  the  primary  form,  or  than  that  accompanying  the  eruptive  fevers. 
Some  children  are  so  liable  to  coryza  that  it  occurs  whenever  they  take 
cold.  Occasionally  it  is  so  frequently  renewed  in  the  winter  months  that 
it  resembles  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease. 

Chronic  coryza  is  commonly  dei>endent  on  a  dyscrasia.  It  corresponds 
with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  external  ear,  and  otorrha?a  is  not  infre- 
quent in  connection  with  it.  The  dyscrasia  is  indicated  by  pallor,  flabbi- 
ness  of  the  flesh,  and  liability  to  glandular  swellings.  Chronic  coryza 
may  also  occur  in  those  who  have  good  general  health,  as  the  result  of  an 
acute  attack.     Many  a  case  dates  back  to  one  of  the  exanthematic  fevers, 
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the  local  affection  continuing  after  the  general  health  is  restored.     Rarely 
chronic  corjza  comes  on  gradually  and  without  appreciable  cause. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  alterations  which  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  undergoes  when  inflamed,  vary  considerably  in  different  cases. 
In  the  simplest  and  most  common  form  of  coryza,  this  membrane  is  some- 
times in  patches,  sometimes  generally  reddened,  thickened,  and  softened. 
Its  papillae  are  prominent,  producing  an  inequality  of  the  surface.  Ulcer- 
ations are  not  common  in  simple  acute  coryza,  but  they  sometimes  occur 
in  the  chronic  form. 

In  diphtheria,  and  sometimes  in  scarlet  fever  and  variola  of  severe  type, 
the  coryza  is  pseudo-membranous,  and  when  it  presents  this  form  it  is 
commonly  but  not  always  associated  with  pseudo-membranous  angina  or 
laryngitis.  A  case  of  pseudo-membranous  coryai  occurring  in  measles  is 
related  by  M.  Guibert.  The  patient  was  a  rachitic  boy,  three  and  a  half 
years  old.  The  pseudo-membrane,  in  grave  cases,  may  cover  almost  the 
entire  surface  of  the  nostrils,  but  ordinarily  it  occurs  in  patches. 

Symptoms. — The  constitutional  symptoms  are  mild  or  severe,  according 
to  the  gravity  of  the  inflammation.  If  the  coryza  is  acute  and  pretty 
general,  there  is  febrile  movement,  with  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite. 
Frontal  headache  is  common,  from  the  proximity  of  the  inflammation  to 
the  head,  or  its  extension  to  tlie  frontal  sinuses.  Sneezing  is  the  flrst 
symptom  in  many  cases  of  acute  coryza.  As  the  inflamed  membrane 
swells,  more  or  less  obstruction  occurs  to  respiration.  The  breathing  is 
noisy,  especially  during  sleep,  and  in  severe  cases  the  patient  is  compelled 
to  breathe  mostly  through  the  mouth.  If  there  is  much  obstruction  to 
respiration  the  sufl*ering  of  the  patient  is  considerable,  from  the  sensation 
of  fulness  in  the  nostrils,  the  headaciie,  and  the  muscular  effort  required 
in  each  respiratory  act. 

In  the  commencement  of  coryza  the  patient  ex{>eriences  a  sensation  of 
dryness  in  tiie  nostrils,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  thin  discharge  of  a 
serous  ap[>earance.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  secretion  becomes 
thicker.  It  is  muco-purulent,  and  remains  sucli  till  the  disease  begins  to 
decline.  Inspissated  mucus  and  crusts  are  apt  to  collect  within  tiie  nos- 
trils and  around  their  oriflce  in  ciironic  coryza,  and  sometimes  also  in  the 
acute  disease,  if  tiie  discharge  is  not  abundant.  These  crusts  increase  the 
difliculty  of  breathing.  Often  tlie  acridity  of  the  discharge  is  such  that 
the  skin  of  the  up})er  lip  and  around  the  nostrils  is  excoriated. 

Prognosis. — Uncomplicated  catarrhal  coryza  rarely  terminates  fatally. 
It  is  only  dangerous  in  young  nursing  infants,  in  whom  it  may  seriously 
interfere  witli  lactation.  Coryza,  accompanying  the  eruptive  fevers,  al- 
though it  may  increase  the  suflering,  does  not  materially  increase  the 
danger.  Syphilitic  coryza  subsides  when  the  system  is  suihciently  affected 
by  antisyphilitic  remedies.     Chronic  coryza  is  sometimes  very  obstinate. 
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It  may  continue  for  months  or  years,  giving  rise  to  a  constant,  but  often 
not  abundant,  discharge. 

Treatment. — Common  mild  attacks  of  coryza  require  little  treatment. 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  o()en,  the  feet  soaked  in  mustard-wat«r,  and  the 
body  should  be  warmly  clothed.  Inunction  of  the  nostrils  is  a  popular 
remedy,  and  it  seems  to  give  some  relief.  If  coryza  commence  with  symp- 
toms which  indicate  a  pretty  severe  attack,  and  there  are  evidences  of 
extension  of  the  disease  towards  the  bronchial  tubes,  an  emetic  of  syrup  of 
ilHicacuanha,  given  at  an  early  period,  moderates  the  severity  of  the  in- 
flammation and  may  prevent  the  occurrence  of  bronchitis.  Afterwards  a 
simple  diaphoretic  mixture,  as  the  following,  should  be  given : — 

^,    Syrupi  ipecacuanhte,  3U  J 
Spirit,  sether.  nitr.,  3J » 
Syrupi  simplicis,  ^ij.     Miscc. 

One  teaspoonful  every  three  hours  to  a  child  of  six  months.  In  place 
of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  acetate  of  potash  may  be  employed  in  the  dose  of 
one  to  two  grains  for  infants ;  and  if  there  is  decided  febrile  reaction,  from 
half  a  minim  to  two  minims,  according  to  the  age,  of  tincture  of  digitalis, 
should  be  added  to  each  dose. 

A  three  to  five  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  in  warm  water  injected 
into  the  nostrils  with  a  small  syringe,  aids  materially  in  removing  the 
muco-pus  which  obstructs  the  respiration,  and  in  establishing  a  healthier 
state  of  the  inflamed  surface.  I  have  employed  in  the  same  way,  with 
apparent  benefit,  carbolic  acid,  glycerine  and  wal€r,  with  or  without  a  few 
gniins  of  chlorate  of  potash.  This  may  also  be  conveniently  usi»d  in  the 
form  of  spray,  with  the  steam  atomizer,  or  thrown  up  the  nostrils  with  the 
hand  atomizer. 

In  pseudo-membranous  coryza  the  main  treatment  must  be  directed  to 
the  accompanying  laryngitis,  if,  as  is  usual,  the  latter  affection  is  present, 
since  the  coryza  is  mucli  less  dangerous  than  the  other  inflammation. 
Still,  if  it  cause  any  obstruction  to  the  respimtion  and  increase  the  sufier- 
ing  of  the  patient,  it  requires  attention.  The  same  mixtures  which  have 
been  recommended  in  our  remarks  relating  to  the  local  treatment  of  diph- 
theritic croup  are  also  applicable  in  the  treatment  of  pseudo-membranous 
coryza.  The  spray  from  the  steam  atomizer  inhaled  through  the  nostrils 
exerts  the  same  solvent  and  curative  effect  upon  the  exudative  inflamma- 
tion of  the  nasal  surface,  as  it  does  upon  that  of  the  larynx.  The  mixtures 
alluded  to,  which  are  recommended  on  page  2G0,  may  also  be  thrown  into 
the  nostrils  with  a  small  syringe,  the  head  of  the  child  being  held  back, 
and  eyes  covered  ;  but  they  should  be  used  with  two  or  three  times  their 
quantity  of  warm  water,  for  solutions  injected  into  the  nostrils  should 
always  be  warm,  and  so  weak  as  to  cause  little  or  no  smarting.  Chronic 
coryza,  dependent  on  a  dyscrasia,  is  best  treated  by  tonic  and  alterative 
remedies.     The  various  ferruginous  preparations,  as  wine  of  iron,  tincture 
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of  the  chloride  of  iron,  iron  lozenges,  may  be  advantageously  employed, 
or  the  vegetable  tonics.  If  tliere  are  pallor,  softness  of  flesh,  and  espe- 
cially glandular  swellings,  indicating  a  scrofulous  state  of  system,  the 
syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  is  useful,  with  or  without  cod-liver  oil.  The 
diet  should  be  nutritious,  and  the  hygienic  measures  sucli  as  invigorate  the 
general  health.  Injections  into  the  nostrils  of  a  solution  of  alum,  Ave 
gniins  to  the  ounce,  of  nitrate  of  silver,  three  to  five  grains  to  the  ounce, 
or  of  one  of  the  other  mineral  astringents,  are  sometimes  useful  in  connec- 
tion with  constitutional  measures.  A  good  formula  in  chronic  coryza, 
for  application  to  parts  whicli  can  be  reached  by  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  is 
the  following : — 

^.    Ung.  hydrarg.  nitratis,  3ij ; 
Ung.  zinci  oxiil.,  Jij.     Misce. 

At  the  Outdoor  Department  of  Bellevue,  this  ointment  has  proved 
more  effectual  in  this  disease  than  any  other  local  remedy.  It  should  be 
applied  at  letist  three  or  four  times  daily,  as  far  within  the  nostrils  as 
possible.  Recently  it  has  been  modified  by  the  substitution  of  Squibb*s 
&ye  per  cent,  solution  of  oleate  of  mercury  in  place  of  the  citrine  oint- 
ment. The  zinc  ointment  is  softer  and  therefore  applied  more  readily 
with  the  camers-hair  pencil,  if  made  up  with  vaseline. 

Meigs  and  Pepper  recommend  the  following  ointment  in  chronic  coryza, 
to  be  applied  at  night,  after  the  use  of  injections  through  the  day: — 

fi.    Ungnenti  hydrargyri  nitratis,  gss  ; 
Extracti  belladonu»,  gr.  x ; 
Axuiigiae,  58S.     Misco. 

In  a  case  now  under  observation,  of  severe  ulcerative  coryza,  due  to  in- 
herited syphilitic  taint,  the  application  once  daily  of  a  few  drops  of  the 
oleate  of  mercury,  has  within  two  weeks  produced  marked  amelioration 
of  the  inflamed  surface. 


CHAPTER   II. 

CATARRHAL  LARYNGITIS. 

Acute  catarrhal  laryngitis  occurs  at  all  ages,  but  it  is  so  common  in 
infancy  and  childhood,  that  it  is  proper  to  treat  of  it  in  a  work  relating  to 
the  diseases  of  these  periods.  Like  other  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
air-passages,  it  is  most  common  in  the  cold  months,  or  when  the  weather 
is  changeable.  Its  usual  cause  is,  therefore,  exposure  to  cold.  Protracted 
and  violent  crying,  and  the  inlialation  of  acrid  vai)ors  are  occasional 
causes.  Catarrhal,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  designated  simple  laryngitis, 
also  occurs  in  connection  with  certain  constitutional  diseases,  among  which 
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may  be  mentioned,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  variola.  Laryngitis  is  also  a 
common  accompaniment  of  bronchitis,  and  not  infrequently  of  pneumonitis^ 
though  its  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  obscured  by  those  of  the  graver  disease. 
It  often  likewise  accompanies  pharyngitis,  due  to  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation. 

Symptoms Catarrhal  laryngitis  produced  by  the  impression  of  cold,  is 

commonly  preceded  and  accompanied  by  coryza.  Tlie  initial  symptom 
is  chilliness,  followed  by  sneezing,  and  the  discharge  of  thin  mucus  from 
the  nostrils  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane. 

The  commencement  of  laryngitis  is  indicated  by  hoarseness,  which  is 
apparent  when  the  child  cries,  or,  if  old  enough,  when  it  attempts  to 
sj^eak.  Tliere  is  often  in  severe  cases  complete  loss  of  voice,  so  that  siHjech 
above  a  wliisper  is  impossible.  I  liave  noticed  this  most  frequently  in  the 
laryngitis  whicli  accompanies  measles.  A  cough  occurs  which  is  at 
first  dry  and  husky  but  becomes  loose  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Ex- 
pectoration is  scanty,  unless  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes. 

This  disease  is  often  accompanied  by  soreness  of  the  throat,  noticed  in 
the  act  of  coughing  or  when  the  larynx  is  pressed  with  the  finger.  In 
laryngeal  catarrh,  when  uncomplicated,  tlie  respiration  remains  nearly 
natural  and  the  pulse  is  but  little  accelerated.  In  mild  cases  the  nature 
of  the  disease  is  often  not  apparent  as  long  as  the  child  remains  quiet,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  absence  of  symptoms,  but  the  character  of  tlie  voice, 
when  it  cries  or  speaks,  or  of  the  cough,  reveals  at  once  the  nature  of  the 
affection. 

Acute  laryngeal  catarrh  subsides  in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Occasion- 
ally it  lasts  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  symptoms  entirely  disapi)ear. 
Death,  which  is  rare,  is  due  to  some  complication. 

Chronic  laryngitis  is  much  less  frequent  than  the  acute  form.  Its 
anatomical  characters  are  similar  to  those  in  other  chronic  inflammations 
aff'ecting  mucous  surfaces,  namely,  thickening  and  more  or  less  infiltra- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  increjised  proliferation  and  exfoliation  of 
the  epithelial  cells,  and  increased  functional  activity  of  the  muciparous 
follicles. 

In  the  adult,  chronic  laryngitis  is  common  as  one  of  the  lesions  of  the 
syphilitic  or  tubercular  disease.  In  the  child  syphilitic  and  tubercular 
laryngitis  is  more  rare,  but  the  latter  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with 
pulmonary  or  bronchial  tuberculosis.  Such  patients  are  emaciated,  and  have 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  tubercular  disease.  Chronic  laryngitis  also 
occurs  in  young  children,  usually  infants,  as  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
strumous  diathesis.  I  have  records  of  several  such  cases,  mostly  nursing 
infants.  Some  of  these  patients  had  mild  bronchitis,  but  it  was  obviously 
subordinate  to  the  laryngitis.  Tlieir  respiration  was  noisy  and  harsh,  con- 
tinuing of  this  character  for  several  weeks  and  even  months.     The  cough 
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was  also  harsh  and  loud,  conveying  the  idea  of  thickening  and  relaxation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  vocal  cords.  Their  respiration  was 
not  notably  accelerated,  and  the  blood  was  apparently  fully  oxygenated, 
though  the  friends  were  often  alarmed  by  the  noisy  breathing  and  cough. 

In  this  form  of  chronic  laryngitis  there  is  little  expectoration,  the  fever 
is  slight  or  absent^  the  appetite  remains  unimpaired,  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  child  is  good.  There  are  from  time  to  time  exacerbations, 
and  occasionally  improvement  is  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  of  speedy 
cure,  but  in  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  there  has  not  been  complete  inter- 
mission in  the  disease  till  the  final  recovery.  Those  patients  whom  I  have 
been  able  to  follow  through  the  disease  have  recovered  in  from  three  or 
four  months  to  one  year. 

Chronic  laryngitis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  frequent  attacks  of  acute 
laryngitis,  which  are  due  to  fresh  exposures,  and  also  from  the  laryngitis 
which  is  associated  with  bronchial  phthisis.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
protracted  acute  laryngitis,  which  sometimes  does  not  entirely  subside  in 
less  than  a  month  or  six  weeks,  by  its  longer  duration,  the  greater  thicken- 
ing of  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  more  noisy  respiration.  Often  chronic 
laryngitis  results  from  the  acute  disease,  the  inflammation  being  perpetu- 
ated by  the  struma  or  dyscrasia  of  the  patients. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  presents  the  usual  appearance  of  mucous  sur- 
faces when  inflamed,  namely,  redness  and  thickening.  It  is  also  somewhat 
Boflened.  Ulcerations  rarely,  perhaps  never,  occur  in  primary  acute  laryn- 
gitis. When  present  in  chronic  laryngitis,  the  ulcers  are  small  and  situ- 
ated upon  or  near  the  vocal  cords.  Tubercular  and  syphilitic  ulcers  of 
the  larynx  are  much  more  rare  in  children  than  in  adults.  The  inflamma- 
tion in  simple  acute  laryngitis  usually  extends  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  larynx,  and  also  to  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea.  It  may  be  pretty 
uniform,  or  more  intense  in  one  place  than  another,  and,  like  other  mucous 
inflammations,  it  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  rapid  proliferation  and 
exfoliation  of  epithelial  cells.  In  most  cases  of  simple  laryngitis,  whether 
acute  or  chronic,  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  pharynx,  producing 
redness  and  thickening,  though  generally  moderate,  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane which  covers  it.  Examination  of  the  fauces  therefore  aids  in  diag- 
nosis. 

In  the  adult  oedema  glottidis  occasionally  results  from  laryngitis.  In 
the  child  there  is  little  danger  that  this  will  occur,  in  consequence  of  the 
anatomical  character  of  the  larynx.  In  early  life  there  is  but  little  sub- 
mucous connective  tissue  in  the  lai'ynx,  and  therefore  less  submucous 
infiltration  or  effusion  during  the  inflammation.  The  structural  changes 
occurring  in  catarrhal  laryngitis  of  infancy  and  childhood  relate  almost 
exclusively  to  the  mucous  membrane. 
32 
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Treatment. — Primary  and  uncomplicated  catarrhal  laryngitis  requires 
little  treatment.  Most  cases  would  do  well  by  the  employment  of  suitable 
hygienic  measures,  without  medicines.  Benefit  is,  however,  derived  from 
the  use  of  demulcent  drinks  and  an  occasional  laxative.  A  mixture  of 
paregoric  and  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a  small  Dover's  powder,  will  re- 
lieve tlie  cough  if  it  is  troublesome.  For  restlessness,  a  warm  mustard 
foot-bath  is  useful.  Inhalation  of  the  spray  of  glycerine  and  water  from 
the  atomizer,  or  of  steam,  plain  or  medicated,  is  also  useful.  Mildly  stimu- 
lating embrocation,  as  by  camphorated  oil  with  or  without  a  little  turpen- 
tine, also  aids.  It  should  be  rubbed  several  times  daily  over  the  throat,  or 
a  strip  of  flannel  soaked  with  it  may  be  applied  around  the  neck.  Chronic 
laryngitis  dependent  on  syphilis  or  tuberculosis  requires  the  constitutional 
treatment  which  is  appropriate  for  that  disease.  Measures  not  specific 
have  little  effect  upon  this  form  of  inflammation.  The  chronic  laryngitis 
which  I  have  described  as  occurring  chiefly  in  infancy,  and  which  appears 
to  be  of  a  strumous  character,  is  apt  to  be  obstinate.  The  patient  should 
be  warmly  clothed,  and  constant  care  should  be  taken  that  there  be  no 
exposure  which  would  endanger  taking  cold,  as  this  would  produce 
an  exacerbation  of  the  disease,  and  tend  to  counteract  what  had  been 
gained  by  remedial  measures.  This  form  of  chronic  laryngitis  is  most 
satisfactorily  treated  by  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  upon  the 
neck,  directly  over  the  larynx,  and  the  internal  use  of  cod-liver  oil  and 
the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron.  Little  benefit  results  in  this  inflamma- 
tion from  the  usual  expectorant  remedies,  as  squills  or  senega. 

Spasmodlo  Laryngitis. 

This  is  a  common  disease.  It  is  also  called  false  croup,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  true  or  pseudo-membranous  croup,  and,  by  some  of  the  conti- 
nental writers,  stridulous  angina  or  stridulous  laryngitis.  It  should  not 
be  confounded  with  spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  is  a  form  of  internal  con- 
vulsions, and  is  not  inflammatory.  It  occurs  ordinarily  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  five  years.  It  is  commonly  a  sporadic  affection,  but  Rilliet 
and  Barthez  state  that  **  it  is  incontestable  that  it  may  prevail  epidemi- 
cally." They  express  this  opinion,  not  from  their  own  observations,  but 
chiefly  from  those  of  Jurine,  made  in  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century. 

Causes. — Children  in  some  families  are  more  liable  to  false  croup  than 
in  others,  so  that  an  hereditary  tendency  to  it  must  be  admitted.  The 
exciting  cause  in  most  cases  is  exposure  to  cold.  False  croup  is  not  un- 
common in  the  commencement  of  measles.  Narrowness  of  the  rima 
glottidis,  and  an  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system  both  of  which  are 
common  in  early  childhood,  are  predisposing  causes. 
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Symptoms. — Spasmodic  laryngitis  is  ordinarily  preceded  for  a  day  or 
two  by  a  slight  cough  and  fever,  by  symptoms  of  mild  nasal  catarrh, 
such  as  all  children  are  liable  to  on  taking  cold.  In  exceptional  cases 
these  symptoms  are  absent  and  the  disease  begins  abruptly.  Singularly, 
it  commences  in  moat  patients  at  night,  after  the  first  sleep,  between  ten 
and  twelve  o'clock.  The  sleep  is  usually  quiet  and  natural,  but  the  child 
awakens  with  a  loud,  barking  cough.  There  is  great  dyspnoea,  and  the 
respiration  is  harsh  or  whistling,  on  account  of  the  narrowing  of  the  chink 
of  the  glottis  from  the  swelling  and  tension  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  face 
is  flushed  and  indicative  of  suffering.  The  child  cries,  moves  from  one 
position  to  another,  wishes  to  be  held  or  carried,  seeking  in  vain  for  re- 
lief. The  skin  is  hot,  pulse  accelerated,  the  voice  hoarse  or  even  whisper- 
ing. After  a  variable  period,  usually  from  half  an  hour  to  two  or  three — 
not  more  than  half  an  hour  with  proper  treatment — these  symptoms  abate. 
The  patient  is  then  somewhat  exhausted,  and  falls  asleep.  The  face  is 
less  flushed  or  even  pallid,  the  heat  abates,  and  the  pulse  is  less  acceler- 
ated. The  cough,  though  less  frequent,  remains  for  a  time  barking  or 
sonorous,  and  the  respiration,  though  greatly  relieved,  is  not  at  once  en- 
tirely natural,  but  it  gradually  becomes  so.  Often  there  is  no  return  of 
the  spasmodic  respiration  and  cough,  but  sometimes  the  attack  is  repeated 
once  or  more,  especially  during  the  subsequent  nights.  The  symptoms 
vary  greatly  in  intensity  in  different  patients. 

As  the  attack  declines,  the  disease,  losing  its  spasmodic  character,  be- 
comes a  simple  inflammation.  In  some  patients  there  is  immediate  return 
to  perfect  health,  but  oftener  the  inflammation  extends  not  only  into  the 
trachea,  but  also  into  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  and  there  remains  a 
tracheo-bronchitis  which  gradually  declines. 

The  termination  is  not  always  so  favorable.  Spasmodic  laryngitis  is, 
in  exceptional  instances,  the  precursor  of  other  serious  affections,  which 
may  prove  fatal.  It  has  been  stated  that  measles  often  begins  with  spas- 
modic laryngitis.  Bronchitis  becoming  capillary,  may  occur  in  connection 
with  it,  as  may  also  pneumonia,  and  by  either  of  these  severe  infiamma- 
tions  the  prognosis  may  be  rendered  doubtful.  There  are  a  few  cases  on 
record  in  which  it  is  believed  that  spasmodic  laryngitis  was  of  itself  fatal. 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  dyspnoea  was  extreme  and  persistent,  and  was 
the  cause  of  death.  In  a  case  reported  by  Rogery,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
respiration  became  easy  before  death,  and  the  pulse  more  and  more  fre- 
quent and  feeble.  Death  apparently  occurred  from  exhaustion.  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  had  careful  post-mortem  examinations  been  made  in  those 
cases  of  spasmodic  laryngitis  which  have  ended  fatally,  other  lesions  would 
have  been  discovered  besides  those  located  in  the  larynx,  perhaps  tracheo- 
bronchitis, with  an  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  larynx,  producing  suffo- 
cation, or  perhaps  in  some  cases  congestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs  and  serous 
effusion. 
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Anatomical  Character — Pathology The  opportunitj  does  not 

often  occur  of  determining  the  anatomical  characters  of  spasmodic  laryn- 
gitis. I  have  witnessed  but  one  post-mortem  examination.  A  little  girl, 
nine  years  old,  was  taken  on  Friday  night  with  cough  and  dyspnoea,  indi- 
cating a  pretty  severe  attack.  Tlie  mother,  acting  through  the  advice  of 
a  friend,  gave  kerosene  oil  to  her  in  considerable  quantity.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  obstinate  vomiting  and  purging,  which  continued  during  Satur- 
day and  l^nday,  and  terminated  fatally  on  Monday.  At  the  autopsy  we 
found  uniform  and  intense  injection  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea  and  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  but  there  was  no  pseudo- 
membrane  on  the  inflamed  surface,  and  but  little  mucus  and  pus.  The 
solitary  follicles  of  the  intestines  and  Peyer's  patches  were  tumefied,  and 
the  gastro- intestinal  surface  was  injected  in  places.  The  cause  of  death 
was  obviously  the  diarrhoea,  apparently  of  an  inflammatory  character,  and 
probably  produced  by  the  kerosene  oil.  The  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  was  that  which  is  ordinarily  present  in  spasmodic 
laryngitis,  though  in  some  cases  in  which  post-mortem  examinations  have 
been  made  the  evidences  of  laryngeal  inflammation  were  slight.  Guersant 
relates  a  case  in  which  the  surface  of  the  larynx  seemed  to  be  nearly  in 
its  normal  state.  Death  in  cases  of  slight  laryngitis  is  due  to  causes  which 
are  independent  of  the  larynx.     In  Guersant's  case  there  was  tuberculosis. 

There  is,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  another  and  an  important 
element  besides  the  inflammation  in  the  pathology  of  spasmodic  laryn- 
gitis— an  element  producing  those  phenomena  which  render  it  a  disease 
distinct  from  simple  laryngitis.  I  refer  to  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles. 
This  element  pertains  to  the  nervous  system,  so  that  spasmodic  laryngitis 
is  allied  both  to  the  neuroses  and  to  the  inflammations. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  for  which  spasmodic  laryngitis  is  most  fre- 
quently mistaken  is  pseudo-membranous  croup.  The  friends,  indeed, 
usually  make  this  mistake  in  forming  their  opinion  of  the  case  before  the 
physician  arrives;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  cases  which 
physicians  have  published  in  medical  journals  as  true  croup  were  ex- 
amples of  this  affection.  The  points  of  differential  diagnosis  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  True  croup  begins  with  symptoms  which  at  first  are  slight,  so  as 
scarcely  to  arrest  attention,  but  which  gradually  increase  in  intensity.  The 
cough  becomes  more  harsh,  and  the  respiration  more  difficult,  by  degrees. 
This  increase  in  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  occurs  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night.  On  the  other  hand,  false  croup,  though  preceded  by  symptoms  of 
nasal  catarrh,  commences  abruptly.  The  symptoms  have  from  the  first 
their  maximum  intensity,  and  the  time  at  which  it  commences  is  the  night. 
Again,  the  cough  in  spasmodic  laryngitis  possesses  a  loud,  sonorous  char- 
acter; while  in  true  croup  it  is  harsh  or  rough,  from  the  presence  of  the 
membrane,  and  having,  therefore,  less  fulness.  The  voice  in  spasmodic 
laryngitis  may  be  hoarse,  but  it  is  not  lost,  or  is  lost  only  for  a  short  time. 
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It  afterwards  becomes  natural,  or  is  slightly  hoarse.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  true  croup,  the  voice,  from  being  natural  at  first,  is  gradually  ex- 
tinguished. In  fatal  cases  it  soon  becomes  whispering,  and  continues  such 
till  the  close  of  life ;  in  those  that  recover,  the  voice  remains  hoarse  for 
several  days.  These  differences  are  important,  and,  if  fully  appreciated, 
are  in  most  instances  sufficient  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  I^sides,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  true  croup,  portions  of  the  pseudo-membrane 
may  be  discovered  on  inspecting  the  fauces,  and  the  faucial  surface  is 
deeply  injected,  while  in  spasmodic  laryngitis  there  is,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, no  false  membrane  upon  the  surface  of  the  fauces,  and  but  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  congestion. 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  or  internal  convulsions,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  this  disease.  It  is  not  inflammatory,  but  purely  spasmodic,  suddenly 
commencing  and  abating — identical,  it  is  believed,  in  character,  with 
tonic  convulsions  of  the  external  muscles,  but  affecting  the  internal 
muscles  of  respiration.     This  disease  has  already  been  fully  described. 

Prognosis. — Little  need  be  added,  as  regards  the  prognosis,  to  what 
has  already  been  stated.  While  a  favorable  opinion  in  .reference  to  the 
result  may  ordinarily  be  expressed,  the  physician  should  not  forget  the 
fact  that  death  may  occur.  Symptoms  indicating  an  unfavorable  termi- 
nation are :  great  and  continued  dyspnoea,  not  diminished  by  the  proper 
remedial  measures ;  stridulous  expiration  as  well  as  inspiration ;  lividity 
of  the  prolabia  and  fingers ;  pallor  and  coldness  of  surface ;  pulse  progres- 
sively more  frequent  and  feeble.  Convulsions  and  coma  may  also  occur 
near  the  close  of  life. 

Treatment The  indications  of  treatment  are  twofold :  first,  to  relieve 

the  spasmodic  action  of  the  laryngeal  muscles;  secondly,  to  cure  the  laryn- 
gitis. To  meet  the  first  indication,  a  warm  bath  of  the  temperature  of 
about  100°  should  be  employed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  it  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
in  order  to  obtain  its  full  relaxing  effect.  In  mild  cases  a  warm  foot-bath 
may  be  sufficient.  A  second  means  is  the  use  of  an  emetic,  which  should 
be  simultaneous  with  the  bath.  To  children  under  the  age  of  three  years, 
syrup  of  ipecacuanha  should  be  given,  in  doses  of  one  teaspoonful,  repeated 
in  twenty  minutes,  till  vomiting  occurs;  or  alum  and  syrup  of  ipecac- 
uanha, two  drachms  of  the  former  to  one  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  given 
in  the  same  dose.  The  alum  and  the  syrup  produce  more  prompt  emesis 
than  the  syrup  alone.  Cliildren  over  the  age  of  three  years,  unless  of 
feeble  constitutions,  are  best  treated  by  the  compound  syrup  of  squills  in 
teaspoonful  doses,  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  syrup  of  ipecauanha.  It  is 
not  often  necessary  to  give  more  than  three  or  four  doses,  and  sometimes 
one  or  two  are  sufficient  to  produce  vomiting. 

In  most  cases,  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  and  the  emetic,  the  symp- 
toms are  rendered  milder,  and  convalescence  soon  commences. 
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In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1867,  Dr.  R.  R. 
Livingstone  reports  a  case  of  laryngitis  treated  by  Squibb's  ether.  It  is 
stated  that  portions  of  pseu do- membrane,  from  one-eighth  to  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  were  expectorated ;  but  the  symptoms  certainly  indi- 
cated a  spasmodic  element  as  decided  as  in  spasmodic  croup,  and  the  bene- 
fit from  the  ether  was  apparently  due  to  the  relaxation  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles  which  it  produced.  The  treatment  of  the  patient,  who  was  two 
years  old,  was  commenced  by  the  administration  by  the  mouth  of  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  ether,  and  followed  by  its  inhalation.  "  In  precisely 
eight  minutes  from  the  time  the  patient  commenced  the  inhalation,  the 
abnormal  muscular  exertion  ceased ;  a  general  relaxation  took  place ;  the 
pulse  (which  had  numbered  150)  fell  to  100."  Ether,  judiciously  em- 
ployed, will  probably  prove  to  be  a  useful  remedial  agent  in  spasmodic 
forms  of  laryngitis,  whether  or  not  it  has  any  effect  on  pseudo-membranous 
formations.  A  large  majority  of  cases,  however,  recover  speedily  without 
its  employment,  or  by  the  other  measures  recommended. 

Attention  should  always  be  given  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  in  spasmodic 
laryngitis.  If  they  are  not  well  open,  a  purgative  should  be  administered. 
For  those  that  are  robust,  and  with  considerable  febrile  movement,  the 
saline  cathartics  are  ordinarily  preferable,  as  Rochelle  salts,  or  a  purgative 
dose  of  calomel  may  be  administered.  The  cathartic  should  not  be  pre- 
scribed till  the  nausea  from  the  emetic  has  subsided.  By  its  derivative 
effect,  it  tends  to  diminish  the  laryngitis,  and,  in  severe  cases,  it  may  ob- 
viate the  need  of  depletion  by  leeches. 

Inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  hot  water,  and  the  application  of  a  sinapism 
over  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  followed  by  an  emollient 
poultice,  are  useful  adjuvants  to  the  treatment. 

The  most  convenient  and  effectual  way  of  employing  vapor  is,  however, 
by  the  atomizer,  and  as  the  chief  danger  is  that  the  inflammation  may  be- 
come pseudo-membninous,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  in  the  atomizer 
lime-water  with  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  part  of  glycerine. 

When  the  spasmodic  element  in  the  disease  is  relieved,  the  case  becomes 
one  of  simple  laryngitis,  and  the  general  plan  of  treatment  recommended 
for  that  disease  is  proper  for  this.  Small  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  or  of  one 
of  the  antimonial  preparations,  as  the  compound  syrup  of  squills,  not  suffi- 
cient to  cause  nausea,  should  now  be  given  at  regular  intervals.  I  have 
sometimes  added  to  the  expectorant  one  drop  of  the  tincture  of  aconite 
root  for  robust  children  over  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  having  a  full 
and  rapid  pulse,  flushed  face,  and  other  evidences  of  active  febrile  move- 
ment. Its  effect  should  be  watched,  and  it  should  be  discontinued  when 
its  sedative  influence  on  the  circulation  begins  to  be  apparent.  It  should 
not  be  given  in  the  spasmodic  laryngitis  which  occurs  in  the  commence- 
ment of  measles. 

If,  however,  there  is  not  a  speedy  termination  of  the  disease  by  recovery, 
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or,  more  rarely,  bj  death,  there  is  nearly  always  tracheo-bronchitis,  or  a 
more  serious  affection,  coexisting  with  the  laryngitis,  or  following  it;  there- 
fore, depressing  measures  should  not  be  long  continued.  Expectorants  of 
a  stimulating  character,  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  syrup  of  senega,  are 
required  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  in  young  and  feeble  children 
they  should  be  given  at  an  early  period. 

The  mode  of  treatment  recommended  above  is  appropriate  for  that  large 
class  in  whom  the  inflammatory  element  predominates.  In  a  smaller 
number  of  cases  the  nervous  element  predominates  over  the  inflammatory, 
and  the  treatment  should  be  in  some  respects  different.  Such  children 
are  usually  pallid  and  of  spare  habit,  having,  indeed,  the  nervous  tempera- 
ment. They  are  liable  to  attacks  of  this  disease,  though  generally  of  a 
mild  form,  on  slight  exposure  to  cold,  and  with  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  inflammation.  The  treatment  in  these  cases  should  be  directed  more 
to  the  nervous  system.  My  plan  has  been,  in  the  treatment  of  such  patients, 
after  perhaps  the  use  of  a  mild  emetic,  to  give  quinine,  one  grain  three  or 
four  times  daily,  to  a  child  from  three  to  Ave  years  old,  prescribing  at  the 
same  time  a  simple  expectorant,  as  syrup  of  squills,  and  a  mildly  irritating 
application  to  the  throat.  The  symptoms  in  these  cases  are  not  severe, 
and  active  measures  are  not  required,  though  the  peculiar  cough  continues 
longer  than  in  the  more  inflammatory  forms  of  the  disease. 

The  patient  with  spasmodic  laryngitis  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  room 
during  the  paroxysms,  and  should  inhale  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
moisture. 

Trousseau  recommends  a  mode  of  treatment  of  spasmodic  laryngitis 
which  was  first  suggested  by  Graves,  of  Dublin.  It  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation underneath  the  chin,  so  as  to  cover  the  larynx,  of  a  sponge  soaked 
in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  ;  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  it  is  repeated. 
This  reddens  the  skin,  producing  revulsion  from  the  larynx.  The  hoarse- 
ness, dyspnoea,  and  cough  diminish  with  this  treatment,  and  some  recover 
without  other  measures. 

Guersant  and  others  speak  of  the  importance  of  prophylactic  manage- 
ment of  children  who  are  liable  to  this  disease.  Attention  should  be  given 
to  the  dress,  so  that  there  may  be  sufficient  protection  from  changes  of 
temperature,  and  there  should  be  an  equable  temperature  of  the  apartments 
in  which  they  reside.  Children  of  a  decidedly  nervous  temperament,  in 
whom  the  slightest  laryngitis  is  apt  to  be  spasmodic,  require  additional 
prophylactic  measures.  They  are  pallid,  and  in  a  more  or  less  cachectic 
state.  Such  children  are  benefited  by  chalybeate  and  vegetable  tonics, 
and  by  exercise  in  suitable  weather  in  the  open  air. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PSEUDO-MEMBRANOUS  LARYNGITIS. 

The  term  pscudo-niembranous  laryngitis,  or  true  croup,  is  applied  to  a 
common  and  fatal  disease,  the  essential  anatomical  character  of  which  is 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  with  the  formation 
upon  its  surface  of  a  pseudo-membrane.  It  occurs  most  frequently  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  seven  years.  It  is  rare  in  adult  life,  and  also  under 
the  age  of  six  months. 

Causes. — There  is  greater  liability  to  this  disease  in  some  children  than 
in  others,  and  occasionally  the  predisposition  to  it  appears  to  be  inherited. 
The  common  exciting  cause  is  exposure  to  cold.  Those  children,  especially, 
are  liable  to  croup,  who  live  in  heated  apartments,  and  are  taken  into  the 
open  air  without  proper  covering,  and  those  who  a  part  of  the  time  are 
warmly  and  a  part  of  the  time  thinly  clothed,  especially  as  i*egards  the 
covering  of  the  neck.  This  disease  is  common  among  the  poor  of  New 
York,  who  live  in  close  rooms,  overheated  through  the  day  and  cool  at 
night.  Another  less  common  cause  is  the  inhalation  of  irritating  vapors, 
or  swallowing  irritating  or  corrosive  liquids.  I  have  known  a  child  to  die 
from  swallowing  acetic  acid,  and  another  from  scalding  water,  both  hav- 
ing the  dyspnoea  and  cough  of  true  croup. 

This  disease  is  ordinarily  primary,  but  occasionally  it  is  Secondary.  The 
secondary  form  is  not  unusual  in  the  declining  period  of  measles,  and  it  is 
an  occasional  complication  of  scarlet  fever.  Croup  is  most  common  in  the 
winter  months,  and  in  times  of  changeable  weather.  It  is  said,  also,  that 
it  sometimes  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  sup- 
posed epidemics  may  not  have  been  diphtheritic. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  inflammatory  action  in  this  malady 
aflects  not  only  the  mucous  membrane,  but,  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  extends  to  the  submucous  connective  tissue,  causing  inflltrution  or 
oedema.  The  mucous  membrane  itself  undergoes  similar  alteration  to  that 
in  simple  or  spasmodic  laryngitis,  consisting  of  hypersemia  and  thickening, 
proliferation,  and  rapid  desquamation  of  its  epithelial  cells,  and  an  abun- 
dant production  of  muco-pus.  Sometimes  the  redness  is  found  only  in 
patches  at  the  autopsy ;  in  other  cases  it  extends  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  larynx.  Exceptionally  the  redness  has  disappeared,  so  that  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane,  though  thickened  and  softc^ned,  presents  nearly  its 
normal  color.     In  all  except  the  mildest  cases  the  inflammation  extends 
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further  than  the  larynx,  involving  not  only  the  surface  of  the  pharynx, 
but  also  in  greater  or  less  degree  that  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes. 

The  distinguishing  feature  as  regards  the  anatomical  character  of  this 
disease  remains  to  be  noticed,  namely,  the  false  membrane  which  covers 
the  laryngeal  and  often  contiguous  surfaces.  It  has  long  been  supposed 
that  this  consists  of  fibrin,  which,  exuding  in  its  liquid  state  from  the 
submucous  vessels,  becomes  fibrillated  when  exposed  to  the  air,  its  inter- 
stices being  filled  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  pus,  epithelial  cells,  and 
amorphous  matter.  At  a  recent  date  Wagner  surprised  pathologists  by 
the  statements  that  these  pseudo-membranes  contain  no  fibrin,  but  that 
they  consist  of  epithelial  cells,  which,  undergoing  some  form  of  degenera- 
tion as  they  are  pushed  forward  from  the  mucous  surface,  enlarge  so  as 
to  appear  under  the  microscope  as  irregular  blocks  interlacing  with  each 
other.  By  employing  the  picro-carminate  of  ammonia,  or  a  weak  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  carmine,  Weber  and  other  microscopists  have  been  able 
to  trace  the  boundaries  of  these  irregular  and  interlacing  blocks,  which 
have  prolongations  like  the  shape  of  a  stag's  horns,  and  they  have  ob- 
served the  intermediate  forms  of  transition  between  these  and  the  normal 
epithelial  cells. 

But  some  of  the  highest  authorities  in  pathological  histology,  as  Rind- 
fieisch,  state  that  they  find  fibrin  in  the  pseudo-membrane,  in  ^addition  to 
the  enlarged  and  degenerated  epithelial  cells  of  which  it  is  chiefly  com- 
posed. Rindfleisch  says  :  '*  The  pseudo-membrane  is  of  a  peculiarly  strati- 
fied structure,  since  upon  a  layer  of  cells  at  tolerably  equal  distances  thiere 
always  follows  a  layer  of  fibrin,  and  this  sequence  is  repeated  from  one  to 
ten  times,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  membrane."  (Pathoiog,  HistoL, 
translated,  page  351.)  As  lending  support  to  the  views  that  the  pseudo- 
membrane  does  contain  fibrin,  the  fact  may  be  stated,  that  while  in  the 
ordinary  pneumonia  of  young  children  there  is  no  fibrinous  exudation  in 
the  air-cells,  this  exudation  does  occur,  at  least  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  in  pneumonia  occurnng  as  a  complication  of  croup.  Thus,  recently, 
in  this  city,  in  a  pneumonic  lung,  from  a  case  of  fatal  croup,  occurring  at 
the  age  of  about  two  years.  Prof.  Francis  Delafield  found  fibrin  in  the  ex- 
udation of  the  air-cells.  The  exact  nature  of  the  degeneration  which  the 
epithelial  cells  undergo  is  unknown.  Their  appearance  is  so  altered  by 
protoplasmic  change  and  infiltration,  that  they  can  be  recognized  as 
altered  epithelial  cells  only  by  chemical  tests.  MM.  Cornil  and  Ranvier 
state :  "  We  have  verified  the  correctness  of  the  description  given  by 
Wagner ;  we  have  separated  and  colored  the  cells  by  means  of  the  picro- 
carminate  of  ammonia,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  which  they 
present  of  fixing  the  canuine,  we  conclude  that  they  are  not  filled  with 
fibrin,  but  rather  by  a  matter  resembling  mucin.  These  exudats  of  true 
croup  are  pressed  forward  and  detached  in  proportion  as  the  globules  of 
pus  or  new  epithelial  cells  are  produced  underneath  them." 
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In  Virchow's  Arcbiv.,  Band.  Ixx,  1877,  Dr.  Carl  Weigert  relates  very 
interesting  experiments  in  which  he  produced  pseudo-membranous  croup 
upon  the  laryngo-trachial  surface  of  the  rabbit,  by  applying  to  it  a  weak 
ammoniacal  solution.  After  two  days  the  animal  was  killed,  and  the  exu- 
dation was  carefully  examined.  The  mucous  membi-ane  underneath  the 
exudation  was  found  hyperaimic,  and  denuded  of  epithelium.  Weigert, 
indeed,  concluded  from  his  observations,  that  the  croupous  membrane  does 
not  form,  unless  the  epithelial  layer  is  first  destroyed,  a  point,  in  reference 
to  which  some  of  the  New  York  microscopists  would  take  issue.  The 
relation  of  the  pseudo-membrane  to  the  mucous  surface  was  simply  that  of 
contact.  The  microscopic  examination  of  the  adventitious  layer  was  in- 
teresting. Its  lowest  part  contained  ill-defined  (informes)  elements,  some 
of  which  preserved  a  resemblance  to  the  epithelial  cells.  By  the  addition 
of  strong  acetic  acid,  these  elements  swelled,  took  the  form  of  epithelial 
cells  and  exhibited  nuclei.  Free  nuclei  were  found  in  the  interspaces, 
more  resembling  pus  cells  or  white  blood  corpuscles  than  the  nuclei  of 
epithelial  cells.  Therefore  Dr.  W.  concludes  that  the  undermost  part  of 
the  croupous  layer  consists  mainly  of  epithelial  debris.  Secondly,  imme- 
diately above  this  he  found  a  different  layer  consisting  of  a  network  of 
delicate  fibres  in  the  meshes  of  which  were  free  nuclei.  This  network 
evidently  consisted  of  fibrin,  as  it  gave  the  reactions  of  this  substance. 
Thirdly,  penetrating  the  upper  part  of  the  fibrinous  network  and  overlying 
it  was  a  layer  of  mucus  containing  large  cells  with  large  nuclei,  and 
grains  of  black  pigment.  From  all  these  examinations  which  have  been 
made  by  competent  microscopists,  we  must  conclude  that  the  croujxius 
exudation  consists  largely  of  altered  epithelial  cells,  and  that  it  also  con- 
tains a  network  of  fibrin. 

The  pseudo-membrane  varies  greatly  in  amount  in  different  cases.  It 
may  occur  only  in  points  or  small  patches,  which  are  generally  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  vocal  cords,  while  in  other  cases  it  extends  an  almost 
continuous  membrane  from  the  epiglottis  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
there  is  every  grade  between  these  two  extremes.  It  fills  the  orifices 
of  the  muciparous  follicles,  and  the  minute  depressions  upon  the  mucous 
surface,  being  closely  adherent,  so  as  not  to  be  detached  by  efforts  of  cough- 
ing or  vomiting,  except  in  small  portions. 

As  the  inflammation  commonly  extends  beyond  the  larynx,  so  the 
pseudo-membrane,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  is  formed  not  only  upon 
the  laryngeal,  but  also  upon  contiguous  surfaces.  In  thirty-three  cases  of 
true  croup,  comprised  in  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Ware,  of  Boston,  pseudo- 
membranous pharyngitis  was  also  present  in  all  but  one ;  and  in  nineteen 
cases  observed  by  Dr.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  in  all  but  three.  The 
formation  of  a  pseudo-membrane  in  the  trachea  in  connection  with  that  in 
the  larynx  is  also  common,  and  is  not  infrequent  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 
M.  Guersant  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  collected  the  largest  number  of 
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records  relating  to  the  extent  of  the  pseudo-membrane  in  true  croup.  In 
an  aggregate  of  120  cases  it  was  confined  to  the  larynx  and  trachea  in  78, 
or  about  two-thirds,  while  in  the  remainder,  namely,  42,  it  extended  into 
the  bronchial  tubes. 

In  those  whose  systems  are  robust,  the  false  membrane  is  usually  firmer 
than  in  those  whose  systems  are  reduced.  In  a  state  of  decided  cachexia 
it  is  sometimes  friable  and  easily  detached.  If  the  case  continue  from 
four  to  six  days,  it  begins  to  soften  from  commencing  decomposition,  the 
minute  fibres  which  attach  it  to  the  mucous  membrane  give  way,  and,  in 
favorable  cases,  by  the  effort  of  coughing  or  vomiting,  it  is  thrown  off. 
Separation  is  aided  by  muco-pus,  which  collects  underneath.  In  fatal 
cases  the  false  membrane,  if  detached  by  the  efforts  of  the  child,  may  be 
reproduced,  so  that  in  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  the  dyspnoea  returns. 
Pneumonia  not  infrequently  complicates  croup.  In  extreme  cases,  in 
which  inspiration  is  difficult  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction,  the  lungs 
are  only  partially  inflated,  and  imperfect  decarbonization  of  the  blood  and 
sometimes  collapse  of  certain  pulmonary  lobules  are  the  result.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  that  degree  of  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  sub- 
mucous infiltration,  that  the  dyspnoea  and  danger  occur  more  from  these 
than  from  the  presence  of  the  pseudo-membrane. 

Symptoms. — In  some  cases,  pseudo-membranous,  like  catarrhal  laryn- 
gitis, is  preceded  by  coryza  and  pharyngitis,  while  in  others  laryngitis  is 
present  from  tlie  first.  The  commencement  of  croup  is  indicated  not  only 
by  fever,  diminished  appetite,  thirst,  and  such  symptoms  as  accompany 
all  acute  inflammations,  but  by  certain  other  symptoms  which  serve  to 
distinguish  this  from  all  other  diseases,  except  diphtheritic  croup. 

The  cough  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  which  distinguish  true  croup 
from  other  laryngeal  infiummations.  It  is  hoarse  or  harsh  ;  its  character 
may  be  expressed  by  the  term  dry  or  suppressed.  It  differs  from  the  cough 
of  spasmodic  laryngitis,  which  is  less  hoarse  and  more  sonorous.  It  is 
much  more  frequent  in  some  cases  than  in  others ;  in  many  patients, 
towards  the  close  of  life,  it  nearly  or  quite  ceases.  Hoarseness  of  the 
voice  is  also  one  of  the  first  and  most  constant  symptoms,  and  it  continues 
throughout.  Towards  the  close  of  life  the  voice  is  usually  lost,  and  the 
child  expresses  its  thoughts  in  an  indistinct  whisper. 

The  amount  of  expectoration  varies  considerably  in  different  patients, 
according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  bronchial  inflammation.  If  the 
inflammation  extends  no  lower  than  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  the 
sputum  is  scanty  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  In  ordinary 
cases  it  is  scanty  at  flrst,  then  more  abundant,  and  again  more  scanty  if 
the  case  is  fatal.  The  scantiness  of  the  sputum  towards  the  close  of  life 
is  due  not  entirely  to  exhaustion  of  the  patient,  but  in  part  to  obstruction 
in  the  larynx  above  the  mucus  and  pus.  By  vomiting  a  much  larger 
quantity  is  expectorated  than  by  the  cough.     Frequently  small  portions 
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of  pseudo-membrane  are  expectorated  with  the  mucus  and  pus,  and  occa- 
sionally also  larger  masses,  complete  moulds,  indeed,  of  the  larynx,  trachea, 
or  even  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  respiration  is  accelerated,  but  not  so  much  as  in  pneumonia  or 
capillary  bronchitis.  In  the  advanced  stage  it  commonly  becomes  slower 
than  at  first.  As  the  obstruction  in  the  larynx  increases,  the  respiration 
assumes  more  and  more  the  character  which  has  been  designated  abdom- 
inal ;  the  infra-mammary  region  is  depressed  in  each  inspiratory  act,  while 
the  laiynx  approaches  the  sternum,  and  the  alee  nasi  are  dilated.  Patients 
sometimes  have  painful  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  due  to  detachment  of  an  edge 
of  the  pseudo-membrane,  and  its  doubling  upon  itself.  In  the  paroxysm, 
the  sufferer  throws  himself  from  side  to  side  in  the  bed,  or  reaches  his  arms 
to  his  mother  or  nurse  for  relief;  his  eyes  are  wild,  features  anxious,  and, 
in  severe  paroxysms,  fingers  and  prolabia  livid.  In  the  interval  there  is 
comparative  quietude,  though  the  respiration  is  constantly  embarrassed. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  the  inflam- 
mation and  the  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  commencement  of  primary 
croup  it  ordinarily  varies  from  about  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  beats  per  minute.  In  the  course  of  the  disease  it  becomes 
more  frequent,  and  towards  the  close  of  life  feeble. 

Now  and  then  a  patient  presents  a  remission  in  symptoms,  due  to  expec- 
toration of  membranous  shreds  and  muco-pus,  and  the  friends  may  think 
that  the  danger  is  passed.  Unfortunately  the  lull  in  symptoms  is  in  most 
cases  deceitful,  as  the  cause  of  the  dyspnoea  is  rapidly  reproduced.  I  once 
attended  a  case  in  which  there  had  been  such  dyspnoea  that  an  unfavor- 
able prognosis  was  given.  An  almost  complete  intermission,  however, 
occurred  in  the  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  the  febrile  movement,  so 
that  a  physician  who  visited  the  patient  at  this  time  diagnosticated  an 
essential  fever.  AVithin  a  few  hours,  the  obstruction  being  reproduced, 
the  symptoms  returned  with  greater  violence  than  ever,  and  the  child 
died.  So  complete  an  intermission  seldom  occurs  in  a  fatal  case  ;  and  in 
most  patients,  during  the  time  of  temporary  improvement,  there  is  still 
such  dyspnoea,  with  the  characteristic  cough,  that  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease is  apparent. 

If  the  stethoscope  is  applied  over  the  larynx  in  true  croup,  the  loud 
expiratory  as  well  as  inspiratory  sound  is  heard  as  the  air  passes  by  the 
obstruction.  This  sound  is  often  transmitted  to  every  part  of  the  chest, 
so  as  to  obscure  the  r^les  which  may  be  produced  there.  Auscultation 
over  the  chest  reveals  either  the  vesicular  murmur,  perhaps  somewhat 
diminished  in  intensity,  or  more  frequently  the  sonorous  and  afterwards 
moist  rales  due  to  coexisting  bronchitis.  In  a  limited  number  of  cases, 
dulness  on  percussion  is  observed  at  some  part  of  the  chest,  with  bronchial 
respiration,  indicating  pneumonia.  Recovery  from  croup  is  in  most 
patients  gradual ;  the  voice  becomes  less  hoarse,  the  cough  looser,  and  the 
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dyspnoea  ceases  by  degrees.  The  structural  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  do  not  disappear  till  several  days 
after  the  last  pseudo-membrune  is  detached. 

FatAl  cases  may  terminate  in  two  or  three  days,  but  their  ordinary 
duration  is  from  five  to  fourteen  days.  Death  may  result  directly  from 
the  thickness  and  firmness  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  which  obstructs  the 
entrance  of  air.  Sudden  death  in  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  may  occur  from 
the  detachment  of  one  end  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  and  its  folding  upon 
itself.  In  many  patients,  death  is  not  due  so  much  to  obstruction  to  the 
entrance  of  air  from  the  presence  of  the  pseudo-membrane,  as  to  the  mucus 
and  pus  which  collect  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  and  which  are 
not  expectorated  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  pseudo-membrane  and 
the  feeble  expiratory  efforts  of  the  child.  In  a  case  which  was  examined 
after  death  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city,  the  false 
membrane  was  apparently  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  fatal  result,  but  the 
air-passages  below  it  were  nearly  filled  with  muco-purulent  matter,  which 
obstructed  the  entrance  of  air. 

Pathological  Characters. — This  disease  is  then  essentially  a  laryn- 
gitis presenting  the  lesions  of  a  simple  though  usually  severe  mucous  in- 
flammation, but  with  a  superadded  element,  namely,  the  false  membrane. 
The  coexistence  of  catarrhal  or  pseudo-membranous  pharyngitis,  tracheitis, 
and  bronchitis  is  also,  as  we  have  seen,  common.  The  impediment  to 
respiration,  which  renders  croup  so  dangerous  and  fatal,  is  due  not  only 
to  the  presence  of  the  false  membrane,  and  to  the  mucus  and  pus  which 
collect  below  it,  but  also  to  the  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  submucous  oedema.  In  addition,  there  is  a  neuropathic  element 
which  increases  the  dyspnoea,  and  which  most  observers  consider  a  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  induced  by  the  inflammation, 
and  hence  the  easier  breathing  in  sleep,  and  in  the  general  muscular  re- 
laxation, which  precedes  death.  Professor  Jacobi  {Amer,  Jour,  of  Obstet., 
etc.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1868),  however,  holds  that  the  state  of  these  muscles  is 
one  of  paralysis  rather  than  spasmodic  contraction.  In  his  opinion,  tbid 
paralysis  **  is  secondary.  It  depends  on  the  ocdematous  soaking  of  the 
posterior  crieo-arytenoid  muscles  following  the  oedema  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  crico-arytenoid  folds." 

In  several  fatal  cases  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  after 
death,  I  have  found  the  appearance  of  the  lungs  quite  uniform.  They 
were  reduced  in  volume  (semi-collapsed)  and  more  or  less  congested. 
Certain  parts  distant  from  the  bronchi,  especially  the  edges  and  thin  por- 
tions, were  colla[)sed  completely,  and  certain  lobules  also  hepatized.  I 
have  also  observed,  though  in  some  of  the  cases  my  attention  was  not 
directed  to  it,  distension  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  with  blood,  and 
large  thrombi.     From  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  blood  is  less  oxyge- 
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nated,  and  somewhat  darker  than  in  those  who  die  of  diseases  not  involv- 
ing the  respiratory  apparatus. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  true  croup  is  ordinarily  easy.  It  might 
be  mistaken  for  spasmodic  laryngitis,  but  more  frequently  spasmodic 
laryngitis  is  mistaken  for  it.  The  differences  which  will  aid  in  diff*erential 
diagnosis  are  the  following:  Commencement  abrupt  and  at  night  in  one, 
gradual  in  the  other ;  presence  in  one,  absence  in  the  other,  of  a  pseudo- 
membrane  upon  the  surface  of  the  fauces ;  fragments  of  the  membrane  in 
the  sputum  in  one  ;  character  of  the  cough  ;  course  of  the  disease  growing 
gradually  worse  in  one,  in  the  other,  with  few  exceptions,  rapidly  im- 
proving. Trousseau  8|>eaks  of  the  liability  to  error  of  diagnosis  in  those 
cases  in  which  spasmodic  laryngitis  is  associated  with  pseudo-membranous 
pharyngitis.  Few  physicians  hesitate  to  designate  as  true  croup  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  croupal  cough  in  connection  with  false  mem- 
brane upon  the  surface  of  the  fauces,  and  yet  the  laryngitis  under  such 
circumstances  may  be  merely  spasmodic.  This  coexistence  of  pseudo- 
membranous pharyngeal  and  of  spasmodic  laryngeal  inflammation  is,  how- 
ever, probably  rare,  but  its  occasional  occurrence  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

True  croup  is  readily  distinguished  from  laryngismus  stridulus,  or  in- 
ternal convulsions.  Laryngismus  stridulus  is  a  purely  nervous  affection  ; 
it  occurs  suddenly,  causing  great  dyspnoea,  or  momentary  suspension  of 
respiration,  without  the  fever  and  without  the  hoarse  voice  and  cough  of 
croup.  When  muscular  relaxation  occurs,  the  attack  ceases.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  diseases  is  therefore  obvious. 

Prognosis The  srreat  mortality  from  true  croup  is  universally  known, 

and  those  physicians  who  report  a  large  number  of  favorable  cases  have 
probably  mistaken  spasmodic  croup  for  this  disease.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  Dr.  Ware,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  die ;  but  with  the  modem 
mode  of  treatment,  begun  early,  the  proportionate  number  of  recoveries  is 
probably  larger  than  this  estimate.  Increase  of  dyspnoea,  cough  and  voice 
becoming  more  hoarse,  and  the  pulse  more  accelerated,  indicate  a  fatal 
form  of  croup.  The  occasional  temporary  improvement  due  to  the  expul- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  membrane,  may  lead,  as  we  have  seen,  to  error  of 
prognosis.  However  improvement  continuing  more  than  twelve  hours  is 
evidence  of  the  decline  of  the  malady.  The  near  approach  of  death  is 
shown  by  lividity  with  great  restlessness,  or  pallor  with  somnolence.  If 
the  patient  recover  from  croup  there  often  remains  more  or  less  bronchitis 
or  broncho-pneumonia,  which  requires  treatment,  and  the  laryngitis,  when 
its  pseudo-membranous  character  is  lost,  persists  for  a  time,  causing  more 
or  less  hoarseness,  and  increase  of  temperature. 

Treatment. — The  importance  of  early  treatment  has  been  sufficiently 
alluded  to,  for  if  croup  have  continued  two  or  three  days,  when  first  recog- 
nized, the  chance  of  recovery  is  greatly  diminished.  As  the  danger  is  from 
the  presence  of  the  adventitious  layer,  measures  should  be  immediately 
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employed  to  prevent  as  mucli  as  possible  its  further  formation,  and  remove 
that  already  formed. 

Emetics,  which  have  been  largely  employed  in  times  gone  by,  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  employed  only  in  the  beginning  of  croup,  and  those  employed 
which  are  attended  with  least  depression  ;  for  the  strength  should  be  pre- 
served, in  order  that  the  cough  may  continue  strong,  and  sufficient  to 
expel  any  portion  of  the  membrane  which  may  loosen.  Moreover  it  is 
impossible  in  localities  where  diphtheria  is  endemic,  to  distinguish  at  the 
bedside  membranous  from  diphtheritic  croup,  and  depressing  remedies  in 
the  latter  accelerate,  as  all  know,  the  fatal  result.  The  emetic  causes  the 
expulsion  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucus,  which  is  found  in  the  mat- 
ter vomited,  and  it  may  cause  the  detachment  and  expulsion  of  the  softer 
portions  of  the  pseudo-membrane.  Syrup  or  wine  of  ipecacuanha  may  be 
given,  and  repeated  after  fifteen  minutes  once  or  twice,  if  necessary,  pro- 
vided that  the  previous  health  of  the  child  has  been  good,  and  he  is 
robust.  The  sulphate  of  copper  in  two-grain  doses  given  alone,  or  in  sus- 
pension with  syrup  of  ipecacuanha,  acts  promptly,  and  with  little  depres- 
sion. There  is,  in  most  cases,  more  or  less  relief  after  the  emesis,  though 
it  may  be  only  temporary.  In  one  case,  in  my  practice,  in  which  there 
were  at  my  first  visit  dyspnoea,  croupy  cough,  and  a  pseudo-membrane 
over  each  tonsil,  and  in  which  I  had  made  an  unfavorable  prognosis,  the 
parents,  observing  the  good  effects  of  an  emetic  containing  two  grains  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  I  wo  of  pulverized  ipecacuanha,  repeated  the  medi- 
cine, contrary  to  my  directions,  at  intervals  of  two  to  four  •  hours  till  the 
following  day,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Probably,  however,  in  ordinary 
cases  the  best  emetic  is  the  yellow  sulphate  of  mercury  prescribed  in  pow- 
der in  two-grain  doses.  The  use  of  this  emetic  in  croup  was  prominently 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  New  York  City  by  Prof.  For- 
dyce  Barker,  who  prescribes  it  immediately  on  being  summoned  to  a  case, 
and  he  states  that  he  has  not  lost  a  patient  thus  ti*eated  in  several  years. 
With  or  without  the  emesis  other  measures  are  urgently  demanded.  The 
profession  long  sought  for  a  remedy,  which  taken  internally,  might,  by  its 
effect  on  the  blood  or  the  infiamed  surface,  prevent  or  diminish  the  mem- 
branous formation,  and  also  for  a  remedy  which,  employed  topically, 
might  liquefy  and  remove  it.  Calomel  has  been  much  used  in  times  gone 
by  for  its  sup[)osed  *'  an ti plastic"  action,  and  more  recently  chlorate  of 
potassa  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  as  in  the  following  formula : — 

B.  Potas.  chlorat.,  ^i ; 
Ammon.  muriat.,  ^ss ; 
Syr.  simplic,  ^ss  ; 
Aquse,  JiJ.     Misce. 
Give  one  teaspoonful  every  half  hoar  or  hourly. 

Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  calomel  treatment  this  mixture  has  been 
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largely  used  in  New  York,  but  it  is  now  being  superseded  by  the  atomizer, 
or  it  is  employed  along  with  tlie  atomizer. 

The  atmosphere  which  the  child  breathes  should  be  constantly  loaded 
with  moisture,  without,  however,  that  degree  of  heat  which  would  add 
materially  to  the  discomfort  of  the  patient.  Moist  air  coming  in  contact 
with  the  inflamed  surface  promotes  expectoration,  and  renders  the  cough 
looser.  A  temperature  of  80°,  if  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  moisture, 
is  more  readily  tolerated  than  a  lower  temperature  with  a  dry  atmosphere, 
and  a  temperature  as  high  as  75°  to  80°  is  required,  or  too  much  of  the 
steam  is  deposited. 

Of  late  years  a  very  important  instrument  has  been  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  larj'ngitis,  whether  croupous  or  diphtheritic,  and  since 
vapor  inhaled  comes  directly  in  contact  with  the  exudation  and  the  in- 
flamed mucous  membrane,  the  proper  use  of  the  atomizer  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  useful  therapeutic  measure  yet  employed  to  control  this  dan- 
gerous malady.  The  steam  atomizer  is  preferable  to  that  employed  by 
hand,  since  a  steady  and  full  stream  of  vapor  is  produced  by  means  of  the 
spirit-lamp,  and  without  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  uncomfortably 
high  temperature  in  the  room.  Lime-water  is  the  most  eflRcient  solvent 
of  the  pesudo-membrane  which  can  be  safely  employed,  and  I  prefer  using 
it  witli  glycerine  in  the  oflicinal  strength,  or  in  double  the  ofllicinal 
strength,  as  in  the  following  formula  : — 

H.  Calcis,  ^ss ; 
Aqucp,  §viij  ; 
Glycerin®,  Jij.     Misce. 

That  nothing  may  be  left  undone,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing each  second  hour  in  the  atomizer  one  ounce  of  the  following,  which 
occupies  not  more  than  flfteen  minutes,  the  lime-water  being  used  con- 
stantly between-times : — 

R.  Potas.  chloral.,  5U  J 
Ammon.  muriat.,  5J  i 
Glycerin®,  Jij  ; 
AqusB,  5vj. 

If  the  croup  is  not  too  far  advanced,  the  atomizer  thus  employed  com- 
monly renders  the  cough  looser,  the  voice  clearer,  and  respiration  easier. 
And  under  its  use,  more  than  from  any  other  treatment,  we  are  gratified 
by  observing  the  expectoration  of  croupous  fragments.  I  am  convinced, 
from  my  observations,  that  the  necessity  for  tracheotomy  might  often  be 
avoided,  and  many  lives  saved,  by  the  early  and  continued  use  of  this 
simple  instrument.  The  inhalation  may  be  continued  for  hours  without 
wearying  the  child.  A  saturated  atmosphere,  while  it  may  cause  swelling 
of  the  croupous  layer,  also  renders  it  more  friable  and  more  easily  expec- 
torated. 
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In  order  to  reduce  the  temperature,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sustain  the 
strength,  quinine  should  be  employed.  If  the  temperature  is  high,  it 
should  be  given  in  two  or  three  large  doses.  As  an  antipyretic  it  is  to  be 
greatly  preferred  to  veratrum  viride,  aconite,  or  any  other  agent.  If  the 
fever  is  moderate,  a  smaller  dose  is  preferable,  repeated  every  three  or 
four  hours. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  in  the  ti*catment  of  croup,  that  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane, by  commencing  decomposition,  and  by  the  pus  and  mucus  which 
collect  underneath,  is  more  easily  detached  after  a  few  days,  if  the  patient 
lives,  than  at  first.  Therefore  the  physician  should  endeavor  to  sustain 
the  vital  powers,  in  order  that  the  cough  may  have  sufficient  force  to 
sei>arate  this  substance  as  soon  as  its  fibres  of  attachment  begin  to  loosen. 
A  patient  with  croup  rarely  takes  solid  food,  but  he  should  be  allowed 
beef-tea,  milk,  and  farinaceous  drinks,  at  short  intervals.  If  there  are 
signs  of  exhaustion,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  proper,  and  fresh  air  should 
also  be  allowed  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  inhalation  of  steam. 

As  regards  external  treatment  of  the  throat  the  late  Professor  Peaslee, 
of  this  city,  in  a  series  of  papers  on  the  pathology  of  croup,  published  in 
the  American  Medical  Monthli/,  1854,  says  of  cold  applied  externally: 
"  We  consider  this  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance.  If  cold  applica- 
tions are  efficacious  in  all  cases  of  external  inflammation,  they  are  scarcely 
less  so  here,  where  the  inflamed  surface  is  so  nearly  superficial.  Cold 
must,  however,  be  continuously  applied  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
Applied  at  intervals,  indeed,  it  rather  promotes  than  retards  the  inflamma- 
tory process  ;  since  during  the  intervals  the  temperature  rises  above  the 
normal  standard,  in  consequence  of  the  reaction  of  the  chill  on  the  surface. 

**  Cold  water  may  be  constantly  dropped  from  a  s()onge  upon  a  compress 
laid  over  the  throat  of  the  child ;  and  the  latter  should  be  of  only  one 
or  two  thicknesses  of  linen,  that  evaporation  may  go  on  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible." 

In  ordinary  cases  cold  applied  over  the  larynx  is,  in  my  opinion,  pre- 
ferable to  poultices  or  warm  applications.  Two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
muslin  soaked  with  camphorated  oil  may  be  applied  over  the  larynx,  so 
as  to  cover  the  neck  in  front,  and  over  this  a  bladder  containing  pieces  of 
ice,  or  ice  surrounded  by  oil  silk,  to  prevent  dripping,  be  constantly  re- 
tained. Ice  is,  I  think,  better  tolerated  when  applied  in  this  way  than 
where  there  is  no  intermediate  substance.  This  mode  of  applying  cold  I 
have  found  more  convenient  than  that  recommended  by  Prof.  Peaslee. 
The  temperature  of  the  neck  may  be  kept  constantly  below  the  normal 
standard  by  ice  thus  applied.  Cold  is  especially  serviceable  if  the  child  is 
robust,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  full  and  rapid  pulse.  In  secondary  croup, 
or  croup  occurring  in  feeble  states  of  system,  or  presenting  a  subacute 
character,  poultices  or  fomentations  to  the  neck,  with  moderate  counter 
irritation,  sometimes  give  most  relief. 
33 
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Unfortunately,  as  I  have  already  stated,  true  croup  is,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  a  progressive  disease.  The  hoarseness  of  the  cough  and 
voice  and  the  dyspnoea  gradually  increase.  The  pulse,  becoming  more 
frequent  and  feeble,  indicates  the  need  of  the  most 'nutritious  food,  as  the 
animal  broths,  and  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  danger  is,  however,  from 
the  dyspnoea  rather  than  asthenia.  But  if  other  measures  fail  to  give 
relief  shall  tracheotomy  be  performed?  In  the  cities  where  companies 
provide  oxygen,  in  portable  apparatus,  prepared  for  inhalation,  this  agent 
will  be  found  to  relieve  greatly  the  dyspnoea,  and  increase  the  chances  of 
a  favorable  result.  In  New  York  it  is  often  employed,  and  with  much 
relief  of  suffering. 

The  published  statistics  relating  to  tracheotomy  in  croup  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  unsatisfactory,  since  we  are  not  informed,  as  regards  most 
of  them,  at  what  stage  of  the  disease  the  operation  was  performed,  and 
what  were  the  evidences  of  a  fibrinous  exudation.  The  most  valuable 
and  rch'able  statistics  bearing  upon  this  subject,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are 
those  published  by  Prof.  Jacobi,  of  this  city,  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Obstetrics,  etc.,  for  May,  1868,  and  containing  the  results  of  the  cases 
which  were  operated  on  by  himself  and  Drs.  Krackowizer  and  Voss. 
These  gentlemen  are  known  to  the  profession  of  New  York  as  careful  and 
judicious  practitioners,  not  likely  to  o[)crate  wlien  there  was  probability  of 
success  by  therapeutic  measures,  and  not  likely  to  mistake  simple  or  spas- 
modic laryngitis  for  true  croup.  I  have  tabulated  the  statistics  of  their 
operations.  But  it  is  evident,  at  a  glance,  that  these  statistics  arc  only 
approximately  correct,  as  showing  the  proportion  of  recoveries  and  deaths, 
after  the  operation  in  membranous  croup,  as  certain  cases  of  diphtheritic 
croup  have  been  included. 

Age.  Number.    ReeoTered.       Died. 

Under  2  years, 8  1  7 

From  2  to  3  years, 29  5  24 

"     3to4     ** 26  4  22 

**     4to5     ** 34  11  23 

•*     5to6     ** 9  2  7 

•*      6to7     ** 1  1  0 

**     7to8     " 3  0  3 

10     ** 1  0  1 

Not  given, 55  15  40 

166      39     127 

Time  of  death  after  Nnmber  of       Time  of  death  after  If amher  of 

operation.  eaites.  operation.  emsea. 

Within  24  hours,      .         .     19  On  5th  day,    ...       9 

On  2d  day,        ...       7  "   6th    "...      4 

^    **  3d    "  .         .         .16  **   7th    "      .         .        .2 

**  4th  "...     15  "   9th    "      .         .         .1 

From  10th  to  3l8t  day,         5 

Total, 78 


**        6  and  6     " '  44J       **  ** 

i*         a  nti.i  a      it  ^A^        tt  << 
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The  following  wore  the  causes  of  death,  as  given  in  the  records  of 
seventy-three  cases : — 

In  Operation,       .         .         .         .1        Pneumonia, 5 

Apnosa  from  too  late  operation,    .     6  Broncho-pneumo.  and  pul.  gangrene,  1 

Apnoea, 3  Pulmonary  oedema,    ....  1 

Ansmia  and  exhaustion,     .         .     4  Paeudo-memhranous  hronchitis,          •  18 

Diphtheria,          •        .         .        •     8        Tuberculosis, 1 

Bronchitis,           ....     6        Convulsions, 2 

Broncho-pneumonia,    .         .         .15         Kmphysema, 2 

ToUl, 73 

The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  tracheotomy  in  one  hundred 
cases.     It  is  pre[>artMl  from  the  statistics  of  Giiterbach,  lately  published: — 

Age.  Resalt. 

Under  1  year, 1  case  fatal. 

Between  1  and  2  years, 1         ** 

**        2  and  3     ** 33 J  p<^r  cent,  recovered. 

"        3  and  4     *' 40         **  «* 

4and5     ** 38,^     **  ** 

6  and  6     " 441 

6  and  8     " 14^ 

**        8  and  9      '*..•,..  25         "  " 

From  conversations  which  I  have  had  with  surgeons  of  New  York,  I 
am  {)ersuaded  that  the  above  tables  present  a  more  favorable  result  than 
could  be  furnished  by  the  general  surgical  practice  of  this  city.  Most 
New  York  surgeons,  however,  seem  to  shun  the  0[)eration  and  regard  it 
with  ill  favor,  and,  did  they  operate  as  frequently  as  those  whose  names  I 
have  mentioned,  possibly  the  result  would  be  better.  Statistics  in  Paris 
probably  give  nearly  the  true  proi)ortion  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
operations  of  tnicheotomy  for  croup,  as  it  is  performed  by  skilful  and 
careful  surgeons.  Of  SSS  cases  occurring  in  the  practice  of  several 
Parisian  surgeons,  34G  died  and  42  recovered;  while  in  the  Ilo^ntal  Sainte 
Eugenie,  of  374  operated  on,  310  died.     (Bouchut.) 

The  facts  in  reference  to  tracheotomy  in  croup  are  the  following :  The 
majority  of  those  operated  on  do  not  recover,  but  some  live  who  without 
the  operation  would  die.  The  oi)eration  is  now  more  successfully  per- 
formed than  formerly,  as  the  conditions  of  successful  operation  are  better 
understood.  Those  who  have  operated  several  tintfes,  confess  that  their 
last  cases  did  better  tlian  their  first.  Trousseau's  exi>erience  was  striking 
and  instructive  in  this  respect.  No  one,  probably,  ever  performed  this 
operation  for  croup  more  times  than  he,  and,  from  constantly  greater  suc- 
cess, he  became  more  and  more  an  advocate  of  the  operation.  Trache- 
otomy, if  properly  {)erformed,  does  not  in  any  case  shorten  life,  but  it 
frequently  prolongs  it  several  days.  It  diminishes  greatly  the  dyspnoea, 
and  renders  death  easy. 
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Tlie  objections  to  the  operation  are  partly  of  a  moral  nature.  The 
parents,  already  in  tlie  extreme  of  grief  on  account  of  the  suffering  and 
probable  death  of  the  child,  consent  with  reluctance  to  an  operation  which 
promises  not  cure,  but  a  prolongation  of  life.  Common  sympathy  with 
the  child  and  regard  for  the  emotions  of  the  parents  should  certainly 
have  an  influence  in  deciding  for  or  against  the  0{>eration.  The  first  case 
of  tracheotomy  which  I  witnessed  was  such  as,  if  common,  would  con- 
demn this  operative  measure  entirely.  No  ansesthetic  was  given,  and,  iij 
the  midst  of  the  struggles  of  the  child,  large  veins  were  severed,  from 
which  an  abundant  hemorrhage  occurred.  The  trachea  was  opened,  but 
this  was  no  sooner  done  than  death  occurreil,  partly  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  partly  from  the  obstruction  to  respiration  caused  by  its  entrance  into 
the  bronchial  tubes.  Such  cases  are,  however,  quite  exceptional.  Death 
rarely  occurs  during  the  operation,  unless  the  patient  is  already  moribund, 
and  the  possibility  of  such  a  result  should  have  little  weight  in  our  decision 
for  or  against  the  operation. 

Few  will  deny,  in  the  light  of  statistics,  that  tracheotomy  is,  in  certain 
cases,  proper,  and  that  a  physician  at  times  would  be  culpable  if  he  did 
not  strongly  urge  its  performance.  There  are  certain  supposed  contrain- 
dications. One  is  age  less  than  two  years.  It  is  true  that  those  under 
the  age  of  two  years  are  less  likely  to  recover  after  the  operation  than 
those  above  that  age  ;  still,  tracheotomy  has  now  and  then  saved  the  lives 
of  the  youngest  infants  who  have  croup.  The  possibility,  therefore,  of 
success  justifies  the  performance  of  the  operation,  however  young  the 
infant,  when  the  only  alternative  is  death.  In  the  foregoing  statistics  it  is 
seen  that  one  of  eight  recovered  who  were  under  the  age  of  two  years. 

The  ])resence  of  capillary  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  does  not  positively 
contnvindicate  tracheotomy,  though  it  diminishes  greatly  the  chances  of  a 
favorable  issue.  Nor  is  tracheotomy  forbidden  by  the  extension  of  the 
false  membrane  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  since  it  diminishes  the  amount  of 
obstruction  along  which  the  air  passes  in  order  to  reach  the  lungs,  and  the 
muco-i)us  as  well  as  pseudo-membrane,  lying  below  the  point  of  operation, 
may  be  expectorated  through  the  aperture.  A  decidedly  asthenic  state,  as 
af\er  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  indicated  by  feeble  pulse  and  other  symp- 
toms of  exhaustion,  may  or  may  not  contraindicate  the  operation,  whether 
the  pseudo-membrane  is  limited  to  the  larynx  and  trachea  or  is  more 
extensive. 

The  manner  of  performing  tracheotomy  and  the  subsequent  treatment 
pertain  to  surgery,  and  are  described  in  surgical  works.  A  skilful  surgeon 
should,  indeed,  be  employed  to  perform  the  operation  when  it  is  practi- 
cable. At  what  time  in  the  course  of  the  disease  tracheotomy  should  be 
resorted  to  is  an  im|)ortant  practical  question.  Trousseau  at  one  time 
recommended  it  as  soon  as  there  were  certain  evidences  of  the  presence  of 
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a  pseudo-membrane,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  did  not  operate  so 
early.  The  correct  rule,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  to  operate  till  there  are 
signs  that  the  blood  is  not  sufficiently  oxygenated,  such  as  lividity  of  the 
prolabia  and  tips  of  fingers.  When  these  signs  occur,  it  is  unsafe  to  delay 
long.     The  arrangements  should  be  previously  made,  that  no  time  be  lost. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  die  after 
tracheotomy,  die  of  bronchitis,  usually  capillary,  or  of  pneumonia  developed 
after  the  operation.  These  diseases  seem  to  be  partly  attributable  to  the 
operation,  or,  if  previously  existing,  to  be  aggravated  by  it.  It  is  believed 
that  the  introduction  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  lungs  of  cool  air,  of 
air  not  warmed  by  the  natural  circuit  through  the  nostrils  and  larynx, 
may  be  a  cause  of  these  inflammatory  complications.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
canula  by  pressure  increases  the  inflammation  of  the  surface  on  which  it 
lies.  Therefore,  not  only  does  the  operation  require  skill  in  its  perform- 
ance, but  much  of  its  success  depends  on  the  subsequent  management. 
After  the  operation,  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  should  be  kept 
constantly  at  from  85^  to  90^,  and  loaded  with  moisture.  This  obviates 
in  part,  but  only  in  part,  the  tendency  to  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  Con- 
stant attention  should  be  given  to  the  canula,  to  prevent  its  filling  with 
mucus  and  pus.  Most  surgeons  use  a  double  canula,  which  can  be  readily 
cleaned  by  removing  the  internal  cylinder.  The  nurse,  when  properly 
instructed,  can  remove  this  cylinder  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  clean  it.  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  London,  and,  following  him,  some 
other  surgeons,  prefer  not  to  use  the  canula.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are 
kept  apart  by  a  wire  which  passes  around  the  neck,  or  a  little  of  the 
trachea  is  removed  so  as  to  produce  a  sufficient  aperture.  The  reader  is 
referred  for  particulars  regarding  this  mode  of  operating  to  recent  treatises 
on  operative  surgery. 

After  the  operation  no  more  medication  is  required.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  quiet  and  free  from  excitement.  His  diet  should  be  mainly  liquid, 
and  of  the  most  nourishing  character.  In  a  few  days,  if  the  symptoms 
abate^  the  aperture  may  from  time  to  time  be  closed  with  the  finger  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  canula,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  larynx  is  free 
from  obstruction.  If  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia  arise,  the  oil-silk 
jacket,  with  counter-irritation  to  the  chest,  is  required,  and  quinine, 
digitsUis,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  should  be 
ordered. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

BRONCHITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  bronchitis,  is  probably  the 
most  frequent  disease  of  early  life.  It  is  usually  associated  with  more  or 
less  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  larynx,  and 
trachea.  We  designate  the  disease  coryza,  laryngitis,  or  bronchitis,  ac- 
cording as  one  or  the  other  inflammation  predominates.  Sometimes  bron- 
chitis occurs  with  but  slight  inflammation  elsewhere,  and  often  the  coryza 
and  laryngitis  abate  while  the  bronchitis  is  still  active. 

Bronchitis  occurs  both  as  a  primary  and  secondary  disease.  The 
secondary  form  is  common  in  connection  with  measles,  hooping-cough, 
pneumonia  and  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  scarlet 
fever,  variola,  remittent  and  continued  fevers.  Bronchitis  is  acute,  sub- 
acute, or  chronic,  and  according  to  its  extent  it  is  mild  or  severe.  If  the 
smallest  bronchial  tubes  are  involved,  the  inflammation  is  designated  ca- 
pillary bronchitis,  a  term  not  well  chosen,  but  which  it  is  convenient  to 
employ  in  a  description  of  the  malady.  Bronchitis  is  commonly  bilateral, 
affecting  the  tubes  on  the  two  sides  with  about  equal  intensity.  When 
due  to  tubercles,  or  to  pneumonia,  it  is  apt  to  be  unilateral,  being  con- 
fined to  those  tubes  or  nearly  to  those  which  are  surrounded  by  tubercular 
or  inflammatory  product. 

Causes — The  causes  of  secondary  bronchitis  are  obviously  the  diseases 
in  connection  with  which  it  occurs.  The  cause  of  primary  bronchitis  is 
the  same  as  that  of  simple  acute  laryngitis  or  coryza,  namely,  sudden 
change  of  temperature  from  warm  to  cold,  exposure  to  currents  of  air,  the 
practice  of  sending  children  without  sufficient  clothing  from  heated  rooms 
into  the  open  air,  the  throwing  off  of  bedclothes  at  night,  etc.  Dentition 
is  also  an  occasional  cause,  since  some  children  have  attacks  which  coincide 
with  the  eruption  of  the  teeth.  The  cough  of  dentition  is  usually  purely 
a  nervous  affection  ;  but  in  other  instances  it  is  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  mucous  secretion,  and  is  evidently  dependent  on  a  mild  catarrh. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  most  common  form  of  bronchitis, 
the  larger  bronchial  tubes  only  are  affected.  They  are  the  seat  of  the  in- 
flammation in  most  of  those  cases  which  are  designated  *^  colds"  by  families, 
and  which  are  often  treated  without  the  aid  of  the  physician.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  presents  the  ordinary  anatomical  char- 
acters of  mucoQs  inflammations.     It  is  reddened  uniformly  or  in  patches. 
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intenselj,  or  in  that  milder  degree  known  as  arborcsccnce,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  inflammation. 

The  secretion  of  the  muciparous  follicles  is  at  first  arrested,  and  the 
surface  of  the  membrane  is  dry.  In  tlie  course  of  a  day  or  two  the 
secretory  function  is  re-established,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  thin 
and  transparent  mucus.  A  day  or  two  later,  the  secretion  becomes 
thicker,  consisting  of  mucus  and  pus.  Mixed  with  these  substances  are 
epithelial  cells,  which  are  exfoliated  in  abundance  from  the  inflamed 
surface.  At  the  same  time  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  thickened  and 
more  or  less  softened.  If  the  inflammation  is  severe,  the  vessels  of  the 
submucous  connective  tissue  are  also  injected. 

Usually,  in  about  a  week  in  the  young  child,  in  from  one  to  two  weeks 
in  older  children,  the  inflammation  begins  to  abate.  Gradually  the  in- 
flamed membrane  returns  to  its  normal  consistence,  thickness,  and  vascu- 
larity, and  with  this  return  to  the  healthy  state  the  muco-purulent  secre- 
tion abates. 

In  this,  which  is  the  simplest  form  of  bronchitis,  and  most  common, 
there  is  no  ulceration,  and  rarely  any  pseudo-membranous  formation,  if 
the  disease  is  4dioi)atliic.  Pseudo-membranous  broncliitis  is  not  unusual 
as  an  accompaniment  of  pseudo-membranous  laryngo-tracheitis. 

Were  bronchitis  limited  to  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  it  would  indeed 
be  a  simple  affection,  but  unfortunately  it  has  a  tendency  to  extend  down- 
wards. Commencing  in  the  larger,  it  gradually  invades  tlie  smaller  tubes 
in  a  similar  manner  to  tlie  extension  of  erysipelas  upon  the  skin.  More 
rarely  the  inflammation  commences  simultaneously  in  the  larger  and 
smaller  tubes.  Now  the  gravity  of  bronchitis  is  proportionate  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  extension  downwards.  It  may  stop  at  any  j)oint  in  its  progress, 
but  if  it  reach  the  smaller  tubes  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  affections  of 
early  life. 

The  mucous  meinbrane  of  the  minute  tubes,  those  next  to  the  air-cells, 
is  deliciite,  with  but  little  submucous  connective  tissue,  and  it  frequently, 
at  post-mortem  examinations,  does  not  present  to  the  eye  those  distinct 
inflammatory  changes  which  are  observed  in  tubes  of  large  diameter.  It 
is  sometimes  not  notably  thickened,  nor  its  vascularity  much  increased, 
even  \^hen  there  is  reason  to  believe  from  the  symptoms  that  it  was  the 
seat  of  active  phlegmasia.  As  we  pass  from  these  minute  tubes  to  those 
of  larger  calibre,  the  inflammatory  lesions  become  more  distinct.  The 
inflammation  produces  minute  and  abundant  |X)ints  of  redness,  and  the 
membrane  is  evidently  thickened ;  often  it  is  rough  or  granular. 

The  minut«  bronchial  tubes  are  very  small,  especially  under  the  age  of 
three  years,  and  since  in  capillary  bronchitis  a  large  projwrtion  of  them 
are  inflamed,  the  source  of  the  danger  is  apparent.  It  is  with  diflicultr 
that  the  i)atient  with  capillary  bronchitis  can,  by  the  effort  of  coughing, 
free  the  tubes  from  the  secretions  which  are  constantly  collecting  in  them. 
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In  weakly  children,  under  the  age  of  two  years,  expectoration  is  most 
difficult,  and  lience  the  gi*cat  and  increasing  dyspnoea  from  which  such 
patients  suffer. 

In  severe  and  unfavorable  cases  of  bronchitis,  which  are  chiefly  those 
in  which  the  small  as  well  as  large  tubes  are  inflamed,  the  following  an- 
atomical changes  commonly  occur :  The  muco-purulent  secretion,  which  is 
tenacious,  collects  more  rapidly  in  the  smaller  tubes  than  it  is  expectorated 
by  the  child,  whose  strength  begins  to  be  exhausted.  The  accumulation 
of  the  secretion  is  chiefly  in  the  tubes  which  lie  in  the  posterior  and 
inferior  portions  of  the  lung.  As  the  obstruction  from  the  muco-pns 
increases  in  these  tubes,  less  and  less  air  passes  through  them  into  the 
alveoli  with  which  they  communicate,  while  the  quantity  of  air  which 
passes  through  the  unobstructed  tubes  into  the  anterior  and  superior  por- 
tions of  the  lung  is  proportionately  increased.  The  effect,  as  regards  the 
state  of  the  lung,  is  obvious.  In  cases  having  a  fatal  issue,  and  in  which 
we  are  therefore  able  to  inspect  the  lesions,  we  find  that  the  lower  and 
inferior  portions  of  the  organ,  from  which  air  was  to  a  greater  or  le«s 
extent  excluded,  have  a  diminished  crepitation,  that  they  lie  a  little  below 
the  general  level,  or  that  certain  lobules  do,  and  that  they  present  a  con- 
gested appearance,  for  while  they  contain  too  little  air  they  have  an  excess 
of  blood.  We  shall  also  find  that  the  upper  and  anterior  parts  of  the 
organ,  perhaps  the  entire  upper  lobe,  contain  more  than  the  normal  quan- 
tity of  air,  so  as  to  rise  above  the  general  level.  There  is  distension  of  the 
alveoli  in  these  parts,  so  that  they  are  probably  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  may  appear  to  be  emphysematous,  but  this  is  a  state  distinct  from 
emphysema.  It  is  merely  an  inflation  of  the  alveoli  to  nearly  their  full 
capacity. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  portion  of  lung  in  which  the  inflation  has  been 
incomplete,  lobules  may  be  observed  which  are  entirely  collapsed,  having 
a  dusky  red  color  and  no  crepitation  ;  while  in  other  parts,  if  the  bronchitis 
has  continued  some  days,  there  may  be  nodules  of  pneumonia.  The  incised 
surface  of  those  portions  of  the  lung  to  which  the  access  of  air  has  been 
prevented,  whether  they  are  collapsed  fully,  or  partially,  or  not,  has  a 
reddish  color  from  congestion,  and  is  moist  from  serum  and  blood.  On 
compressing  the  lung,  the  muco-purulent  secretion  appears  upon  the  sur- 
face in  points,  having  escaped  from  the  divided  ends  of  the  tubes.  For 
other  facts  relating  to  atelectasis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  in 
which  this  malady  is  described. 

Exceptionally  even  when  not  accompanied  by  laryngeal  croup,  fibrin- 
ous exudation  occurs  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  forming  a  delicate  film,  here 
and  there,  and  readily  detached  from  the  surface  underneath,  while  in 
rare  instances  it  occurs  as  a  Arm  and  continuous  membrane,  forming  a 
mould  of  the  tubes,  increasing  greatly  the  dyspnoea,  and  constituting  a  true 
bronchial  croup.      If  the  patient  with  capillary  bronchitis  survive,  the 
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inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  soon  begins  to  abate.  The  tubes 
which  have  been  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  the  alveoli  which  have  been 
secondarily  involved,  may  return  to  their  normal  state  almost  immedi- 
ately ;  but  in  other  instances  such  anatomical  changes  occur  in  them,  even 
when  there  is  no  pneumonia,  nor  atelectasis,  that  full  restoration  to  their 
normal  state  is  necessarily  somewhat  slow,  When  the  function  of  a  lobule 
ceases,  as  it  does  when  the  tube  leading  to  it  is  obstructed,  not  only  hy- 
pencmia  occurs  with  or  without  collapse,  as  already  stated,  but  its  cells  and 
nuclei,  and  perhaps  other  parts,  begin  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration.  These 
elements  become  granular,  somewhat  enlarged  and  opaque,  and  here  and 
there  mixed  with  them  are  other  large  cells  filled  with  oil-globules.  These 
are  the  compound  granular  cells  of  pathologists,  and,  occurring  in  this 
situation,  are  produced  by  meUunorphoses  of  the  epithelial  cells.  They 
are  epithelial  cells  which  have  progressed  more  rapidly  than  others  in  fatty 
degeneration,  having  reached  that  stage  of  it  which  immediately  precedes 
liquefaction.  We  often  with  the  microscope  observe  not  only  these  cor- 
puscles, but  their  fragments  as  they  are  dissolving. 

Minute  abscesses,  usually  directly  under  the  pleura,  have  occasionally 
been  observed  at  the  autopsies  of  those  who  have  recently  had  capillary 
bronchitis,  and  pathologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  produced.  Some  of  them,  if  not  all,  are  evidently  connected  with  the 
minute  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  quantity  of  pus  contained  in  each  is  not 
usually  more  than  one  or  two  drops.  The  most  reasonable  view  of  their 
causation  is  that  they  are  produced  in  the  terminal  tubes  where  the  mucus 
and  pus  collect.  The  pus  acts  as  an  irritant  and  causes  inflammation,  and 
the  inflammation  increases  the  quantity  of  pus.  The  walls  of  the  tube 
which  is  now  the  seat  of  an  abscess  are  destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  prob- 
ably, also,  some  of  the  contiguous  air-cells.  The  little  cavity  is  soon  sur- 
rounded by  a  delicate  membrane,  the  same  in  character,  though  less  thick 
and  Arm,  as  that  which  constitutes  the  walls  of  larger  abscesses.  The 
pus  presents  the  usual  appearance  of  this  liquid,  or  it  may  be  tinged  by 
the  presence  of  blood-cells,  or  again  it  may  be  thick  from  partial  absorp- 
tion of  the  liquor  puris  so  as  to  resemble  softened  tubercle. 

The  abscess  is  ordinarily  located  in  the  centre  of  a  collapsed  lobule.  In 
certain  cases  it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to  produce  cir- 
cumscribed pleurisy,  with  adhesion  of  the  costal  and  visceral  pleura.  At 
the  autopsy  of  such  a  case,  on  separating  the  adhesions  and  attempting  in- 
sufflation, the  air  passes  through  the  aperture,  so  that  the  lung  on  that  side 
cannot  be  inflated  unless  the  aperture  is  closed.  Occasionally  pneumo- 
thorax results  from  opening  of  the  abscess  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

In  severe  protracted  bronchitis  dilatation  of  certain  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  sometimes  results.  The  alveoli  in  the  upper  lobes  may  also  be  dis- 
tended beyond  their  [physiological  capacity,  so  as  to  produce  emphysema, 
but  as  we  have  stated  above,  their  maximum  distension  within  physiolo- 
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gical  limits,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  emphysema.  Emphysema  in  the 
upper  lobes  is  common  in  feeble  young  children,  with  relaxed  and  weakened 
tissues,  occurring  even  without  any  severe  disease  of  tlie  respiratory  organs. 
It  may  be  vesicular  or  interstitial.  If  it  is  interstitial  the  sacs  of  air  often 
attain  considerable  size,  lying  as  wedges  between  the  alveoli,  or  like  little 
bladders  upon  the  surface  of  the  lung.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
emphysema  occurs  in  capillary  bronchitis,  since  the  air  partly  arrested  in 
the  tubes  leading  to  the  lower  lobes  enters  the  upper  lobes  in  increased 
volume  and  force. 

Symptoms. — It  is  evident,  from  the  description  which  has  been  given  of 
the  anatomical  characters  of  bronchitis,  that  its  symptoms  vary  greatly  in 
severity  in  different  patients.  It  usually  commences  with  more  or  less 
coryza.  The  symptoms  are  headache,  flushed  face,  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, acceleration  and  fulness  of  pulse.  In  the  mildest  cases  these  symp- 
toms are  scarcely  appreciable.  The  child  is  observed  to  sneeze  and  have 
some  defluxion  from  the  nostrils,  and  this  is  followed  by  an  occasional 
mild,  almost  painless,  cough,  which  declines  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
The  respiration  and  pulse  are  scarcely  accelerated,  and  tlie  appetite  is  but 
slightly  impaired.  There  may  be  a  little  fretfulness,  but  the  child  is  not 
conflned  to  his  bed  or  room,  and  usually  amuses  himself  with  his  play- 
things. Auscultation  in  these  mild  cases  reveals  coarse  mucous  rales  in 
the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  while  the  smaller  tubes  are  free  from  mucus. 
Sibilant  and  sonorous  rales  are  also  observed,  especially  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  bronchitis,  at  which  time  the  secretion  of  mucus  is  suppressed 
or  scanty.  The  cough  in  the  commencement  is  for  the  same  reason  dry. 
It  becomes  looser  by  the  second  or  third  day,  the  sputum  consisting  of 
frothy  mucus,  with  the  admixture  of  pus  and  epithelial  cells.  The  pus 
becomes  more  abundant  as  the  disease  continues.  Kxi)ectoration  from  the 
moutli  does  not  usually  occur  till  after  the  age  of  four  or  five  years ;  under 
this  age  the  sputum  is  ordinarily  swallowed. 

The  mild  form  of  bronchitis  described  above,  that  in  which  only  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes  are  affected,  is  common  at  all  i>eriods  of  infancy  and 
childhood,  but  a  severer  grade  of  the  disease  is  also  of  common  occurrence, 
exclusive  of  those  cases  in  which  the  minute  branches  of  the  bronchial  tree 
are  affected.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  bron- 
chial inflammation  to  extend  downwards,  and  symptoms  are  proportionate 
in  gravity  to  the  degree  of  this  extension.  In  severe  bronchitis  the  pulse 
rises  to  120  or  130  per  minute,  and  the  respiration  is  in  a  corresponding 
degree  accelerated.  The  cough  is  frequent  and  painful,  the  pain  being 
referred  to  the  sternum,  and  often  there  is  a  steady  dull  pain  in  this  region. 
The  face  is  flushed  and  indicative  of  suffering,  the  temi)crature  is  consider- 
ably elevated,  and  the  appetite  is  greatly  impaired  or  lost.  There  is  fre- 
quently an  exacerbation  of  symptoms  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.     De- 
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pression  of  the  infra-mammary  region  during  inspiration,  and  dilatation  of 
the  alas  nasi,  accompanj  grave  attacks  o    the  inflammation. 

Auscultation  in  severe  bronchitis  reveals  the  presence  of  Hlles  in  all 
parts  of  the  chest,  sibilant  and  sonorous  sparingly,  coarse  mucous  and 
suhcrepitant  more  abundantly. 

Capillary  bronchitis  or  suffocative  catarrh,  the  most  dangerous  form  of 
this  inflammation,  is  less  frequent  than  bronchitis,  which  is  limited  to  the 
larger  tubes,  or  to  the  larger  tubes  and  those  of  medium  size.  It  may  com- 
mence quite  abruptly,  but  ordinarily  it  results  from  the  milder  form  of  the 
disease.  The  symptoms  at  first  are  such  as  occur  in  the  common  form  of 
bronchial  inflammation,  but  instead  of  abating  or  remaining  stationary, 
they  gradually  increase  in  severity  till,  suddenly,  marked  dyspnoea  sui>er- 
venes.  The  inflammation  has  now  reached  the  minute  tubes,  and  what 
promised  to  be  an  ordinary  attack  of  bronchitis  becomes  one  of  great 
severity  and  danger. 

The  respiration  in  capillary  bronchitis  is  short  and  hurried.  Sixty  to 
eighty  inspirations  per  minute  are  not  infrequent,  while  the  puL^e  also  is 
greatly  accelerated,  attaining  as  high  a  number  as  140  to  IGO  or  180  beats 
per  minute.  The  cough  is  frequent,  and  the  sputum,  which  collects  in 
abundance,  is  expectorated  with  difficulty.  If  expectorated  so  as  to  be 
examined,  it  is  found  to  consist  largely  of  frothy  mucus  with  epithelial 
cells.  After  a  few  days,  if  the  patient  live,  it  becomes  more  purulent. 
Sometimes,  as  in  bronchitis  of  the  adult,  streaks  of  blood  appear  upon  the 
mucus.  In  the  first  days  of  capillary  bronchitis,  the  temperature  is  con- 
siderably elevated,  the  face  flushed  and  indicative  of  suffering.  The  patient 
is  restless,  moving  from  one  part  of  the  bed  to  another,  seeking  in  vain 
for  relief.  The  digestive  function  is  im[)aired,  as  in  all  severe  inflamma- 
tions; the  tongue  is  moist  and  covered  with  a  light  fur ;  the  appetite  is 
nearly  or  quite  lost.  The  nursing  infant  nurses  witli  difficulty,  frequently 
relincpiishing  the  bretist  on  account  of  the  dyspna^a ;  older  children  take 
no  solid  food  in  consequence  of  the  anorexia  and  the  dyspncpa,  and  even 
drinks  are  swallowed  hastily  and  apparently  without  relish,  since  degluti- 
tion interferes  with  resi)iration.  On  auscultation  in  capillary  bronchitis, 
at  first  sibilant,  and  after  a  day  or  two  suhcrepitant,  rfiles  are  observed  in 
every  part  of  the  chest.  Percussion  elicits  a  good  resonance,  unless  the 
substance  of  the  lung  has  become  involved.  As  the  disease  approaches  a 
fatal  termination,  the  pulse  becomes  greatly  accelerated,  the  respiration  is 
also  in  a  corresponding  degree  frequent  and  panting,  the  inspiration  being 
accompanied  by  marked  infra-mammary  depression  and  dilatation  of  the 
ala3  nasi.  The  face  becomes  pallid,  the  prolabia  livid,  and  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  livid  and  cool.  The  mucus  and  pus,  accumulating  in  the  air-pas- 
sages, increase  more  and  more  the  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air,  and, 
finally,  death  occurs  from  apncra.  The  nursing  infant  usually  ceases  to 
nurse  for  several  hours  before  death,  and  a  state  of  stupor  commonly  pre- 
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cedes  the  fatal  event,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood. 
In  young  infants,  especiallj  those  under  the  age  of  six  months,  not  only 
in  capillary  bronchitis,  but  in  severe  ordinary  bronchitis,  I  have  often 
observed,  toward  the  close  of  life,  intermission  in  the  respiration.  It 
occurs  after  every  six  or  eight  or  ten  respirations,  and  equals  in  duration 
the  time  occupied  in,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  respiratory  movements.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  unfavorable  prognostic,  but  some  recover  by  stimulation  in 
whom  it  occurs. 

The  duration  of  acute  bronchitis  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
inflammation.  In  the  mildest  form,  the  patient  is  convalescent  after  three 
or  four  days,  and,  in  severer  forms  that  terminate  favorably,  the  disease 
begins,  ordinarily,  to  decline  by  the  close  of  the  first  week  or  in  the  second. 
The  progress  of  bronchitis  is  somewhat  more  rapid  in  young  children  than 
in  tliose  of  a  more  advanced  age.  When  convalescence  is  fully  established, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  cough  to  continue  three  or  four  weeks,  though 
gradually  declining.  It  is  loose  and  painless,  and  is  scarcely  regarded  by 
the  patient. 

Death  sometimes  occurs  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day  in  capillary 
bronchitis.  The  younger  the  infant,  with  the  same  extent  and  intensity 
of  inflammation,  of  course  the  sooner  the  fatal  result.  The  ordinary  dura- 
tion of  fatal  bronchitis  is  from  six  to  eight  days.  If  tlie  patient  pass  beyond 
the  tenth  day,  decline  of  the  inflammation  may  be  confidently  expected, 
and  recovery,  unless  there  is  a  complication. 

Occasionally  bronchitis  becomes  chronic,  lasting  several  months  before 
it  entirely  ceases.  The  chronic  form  may  result  from  mild,  as  well  as 
severe,  bronchitis.  The  active  fever  and  accelerated  respinition  which 
characterize  the  acute  affection  abate,  and  the  general  health  is  nearly 
or  quite  restored ;  but  an  occasional  cough  continues,  and  the  respiration 
is  often  audible,  from  the  mucus  which  collects  in  the  tubes,  or  from 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Sometimes  there  is  moderate  febrile 
movement,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  On  auscultation, 
coarse  mucous,  with  perhaps  sibilant  and  sonorous,  rales  are  observed  in 
the  chest. 

There  is  great  liability  in  chronic  bronchitis  to  exacerbations.  The  dis- 
ease often  seems  to  be  abating,  and  there  is  prospect  of  its  speedy  cure, 
when  all  the  symptoms  are  intensified.  Tlie  exacerbations  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  bronchial  surface,  when  it  has  been  a  considerable  time 
inflamed,  is  very  sensitive  to  the  impression  of  cold.  Even  when  the  dis- 
ease is  entirely  relieved,  it  is  very  apt  to  return  by  exposure  to  currents  of 
air  or  changes  of  temperature.  Chronic  bronchitis  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  winter  and  in  the  spring  and  fall,  when  the  weather  is  changeable, 
and  is  most  intractable  in  these  periods  of  the  year.  ^lany  cases  of 
chronic  bronchitis  are  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  or 
with  emphysema.     The  general  health  in  chronic  bronchitis,  when  not 
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dependent  on  a  tubercular  deposit,  ordinarily  remains  good.  Tubercular 
bronchitis,  which  is  the  result  of  a  grave  disease,  does  not  require  sepa- 
rate consideration.  It  is  attended  with  emaciation,  and  is  obstinate  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  primary  affection.  It  is  due  to  the  irritating 
effect  of  tubercular  matter  lying  against  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Diagnosis. — Bronchitis  can  ordinarily  be  diagnosticated  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  respiration  and  cough.  The  absence  of  hoarseness,  stridulous 
inspiration,  and  croupy  cough,  excludes  laryngitis ;  and  the  absence  ot 
the  expiratory  moan  and  of  the  stitchlike  pain  on  coughing,  which  char- 
acterize pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  excludes  those  diseases.  Accurate  diag- 
nosis, however,  can  be  most  readily  made  by  percussion  and  auscultation. 
Examination  of  the  chest  enables  us  to  state  with  positiveness,  not  only 
the  nature,  but  the  extent  of  the  affection.  If  the  inflammation  is  con- 
fined to  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  coarse  r&les  are  discovered  in  them, 
while  finer  mucous  r&les  are  absent.  If  the  bronchitis  is  capillary,  sub- 
crepitant  rales  are  discovered  in  the  smaller  tubes.  Percussion  gives  clear 
resonance  on  both  sides,  except  in  those  instances  in  which  collapse  or 
pneumonia  has  supervened. 

Prognosis. — Bronchitis,  limited  to  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  or  to 
these  and  those  of  medium  size,  terminates  favorably  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases.  Occasionally,  severe  inflammation,  not  extending  to  the  smaller 
tubes,  proves  fatal  in  young  infants,  or  those  of  feeble  constitution.  True 
capillary  bronchitis  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  disease  of  great  danger.  It 
may  be  fatal  at  any  period  of  childhood,  but  the  younger  the  patients  and 
more  feeble,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  deaths.  Under  the  age  of  one 
year,  it  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of  early  life. 

The  prognosis,  in  the  commencement  of  all  case*  of  bronchitis  of  aver- 
age severity  in  the  young  child,  should  be  guarded,  on  account  of  the 
tendency  of  the  inflammation  to  extend,  as  has  been  already  stated  in  the 
preceding  pages.  After  five  or  six  days  extension  ceases,  and,  if  during 
that  time  there  is  no  increase  in  the  severity  of  symptoms,  the  prognosis 
is  favorable.  Signs  which  indicate  an  unfavorable  result  are  increasing 
frequency  of  pulse  and  respiration,  difficult  and  scanty  expectoration, 
restlessness,  a  countenance  indicative  of  suffering,  and  a  progressively 
greater  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  determined  by 
auscultation.  Pallor  and  coldness  of  the  face  and  extremities,  lividity  of 
the  tips  of  tlie  fingers,  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  drowsiness,  diminution  of 
cough,  while  the  mucus  and  pus  accumulate  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and, 
in  young  children,  intermissions  in  the  respiration,  indicate  the  near 
approach  of  death.  Cases  may,  however,  recover  by  pro|)er  treatment, 
although  the  symptoms  are  most  unfavorable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  favorable  prognostic  signs  of  bronchitis. 
This  disease,  when  fully  established,  continues  a  certain  number  of  days, 
whatever  remedial  measures  are  employed,  and,  if  the  symptoms  do  not 
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increase  in  severity  during  the  first  five  or  six  days,  a  favorable  result  is 
highly  probable.  The  prognosis  in  chronic  bronchitis  is  ordinarily  favor- 
able, so  far  as  life  is  concerned,  provided  that  there  is  no  emaciation.  If 
there  is  emaciation,  the  bronchitis  may  be  due  to  tubercles  in  the  bron- 
chial glands  or  lungs,  and,  of  course,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable. 

Treatment. — Bronchitis  may  be  rendered  much  milder,  and  perhaps 
even  prevented,  by  an  emetic  employed  in  the  first  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours,  in  conjunction  with  a  warm  bath.  The  physician  is  not,  however, 
ordinarily  called  sutficiently  early  to  render  this  treatment  effectual.  The 
remedial  measures  proper  for  this  disease  vary  greatly,  according  to  the 
stage  and  intensity  or  extent  of  the  inflammation  and  the  age  of  the 
patient.  Bronchitis,  limited  to  the  larger  tubes,  requires  simple  measures. 
A  laxative  may  be  employed,  with  a  mild  expectorant,  and  moderate 
counter-irritation  should  be  produced  by  camphorated  oil,  or  the  occa- 
sional em^doyment  of  a  sinapism.  I  have  sometimes  ordered  for  these 
cases  a  mixture  recommended  by  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  his 
letters  to  a  young  physician.  **  For  young  children,"  ....  says  he,  "  I 
employ  the  following:  Take  of  either  almond  or  olive  oil,  of  syrup  of 
S((uill8,  of  any  agreeable  syruj),  and  of  mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  equal 
])arts,  and  mix  them.  Of  this  mixture,  a  teaspoonful  may  be  given  to  a 
child  at  two  years  of  age;  a  little  less  if  younger,  and  increased  if  older,  so 
as  to  double  the  dose  to  one  in  the  sixth  year.  This  may  be  given  from 
three  to  six  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Sometimes  a  little  opiate 
must  be  added  at  night  to  appease  an  urgent  cough."  These  cases  also  do 
well  with  simple  mucilaginous  drinks  in  conjunction  with  gentle  aperients. 

Bronchitis,  extending  beyond  the  primary  or  secondary  bronchial  divi- 
sions, requires  more  careful  watching  and  more  decided  measures.  The 
abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches,  or  otherwise,  is  seldom  required  in  the 
treatment  of  bronchitis.  Occasionally,  if  the  inflammation  is  intense  and 
the  symptoms  urgent,  moderate  abstraction  of  blood  at  an  early  period 
might  perhaps  be  useful,  but  the  employment  of  cardiac  sedatives  as 
aconite  or  digitalis  under  such  circumstances  is  generally  preferable. 

As  a  rule,  actively  depressing  agents  should  be  avoided  in  the  treatment 
of  bronchitis  in  patients  under  the  age  of  two  years;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  sustaining  remedies  are  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  required  after 
the  first  two  or  three  days.  Many  infants  with  bronchitis  are  sacrificed  in 
consequence  of  the  old  theory,  which  still  infiuences  medical  practice,  that 
an  inflammation,  with  its  increased  force  of  circulation,  is  necessarily  best 
controlled  by  depletory  and  sedative  measures.  Remedies  too  depressing 
are  prescribed,  and  with  a  less  favorable  result  than  would  follow  the  use 
of  sustaining  measures  or  even  a  strictly  expectant  course  of  treatment. 

What  is,  therefore,  the  proper  mode  of  treating  bronchitis,  severe  or  of 
ordinary  gravity,  occurring  in  infancy  and  childhood?     It  is  8uppot»ed  that 
the  physician  is  called  when  the  inflammation  is  fully  established,  or  that, 
if  he  has  seen  the  patient  at  the  commencement,  and  has  prescribed  an 
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emetic,  it  has  failed  to  throw  off  the  disease.  A  large  emollient  poultice 
not  thicker  than  the  cover  of  a  book,  so  wet  as  to  produce  constant  mois- 
ture of  the  surface,  and  sufficiently  irritating  to  produce  constant  redness 
without  necessitating  its  removal,  should  be  applied  to  the  front  and  sides 
of  the  chest,  and  over  it  an  oil-silk  jacket  placed.  I  prefer  a  poultice  of 
the  following : — 

B*  Palv.  sinapis,  Jss  ; 

Pulv.  semiii.  lini,  Jviij.     Misce. 

Local  treatment  in  bronchitis  is  very  important.  The  exact  mode  of 
applying  it,  or  the  substances  used,  matters  little,  provided  that  it  meets  the 
indication,  which  is  twofold, — namely,  derivation  to  the  surface,  and  the 
application  to  it  of  warmth  and  moisture.  Such  applications  are  found, 
by  experience,  to  give  most  relief.  AVarmth  and  moisture  are  furnished  by 
cataplasms  most  conveniently,  or  by  warm  water  applications  under  oil-silk. 

Derivation  to  the  surface,  early  made  and  repeated,  tends  to  check  the 
downward  extension  of  bronchitis ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  vesicate,  or  to 
produce  anything  more  than  moderate  and  continued  redness.  Often  im- 
provement in  symptoms  is  observed,  especially  less  dyspnoea  and  restless- 
ness, immediately  on  the  employment  of  the  local  measures  recommended 
above.  If  the  bronchitis  have  that  severity  that  there  is  a  decided  febrile 
movement,  accelerated  respiration  or  pain  on  coughing,  this  external 
treatment  should  in  my  opinion  always  be  employed,  but  if  the  disease  is 
so  mild  that  these  symptopis  are  absent  the  case  will  probably  do  well 
without  it.  The  internal  treatment  appropriate  for  bronchitis  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  character  of  the  inflammation, 
whether  it  be  primary  or  secondary.  The  following  formulae  will  be  found 
useful : — 

B.  Ammon.  carbonat.,  gr.  viij  ; 
Syr.  bal.  tolut.,  Jss  ; 
AquflB,  Jiss.     Miace. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  ovory  two  or  three  hours  for  au  infant  of  three  months. 
Instead  of  the  carbonate,  twice  its  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia  may  be  pre- 
scribed. 

Infants  of  this  age  usually  rc<]uire  also  alcoholic  stimulants,  as  six  or 
eight  drops  of  brandy  every  hour  or  two. 

B.  Spts.  sether.  nitr.,  5j ; 
Syr.  ipecacuanhie, 
01.  ricini.,  aa  3U  '» 
Syr,  bal.  tolut.,  S^U-     Miace. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  two  to  four  hours  to  an  infant  one  year  old  with 
acute  primary  bronchitis. 

B.  Syr.  ipecacuanha,  59  ; 
Potas.  acetat.,  gr.  xvj-Jss  ; 
Syr.  simplicis,  3^i^*     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  to  an  infant  of  six  months  with  acute  primary  bronchitis. 
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Medicines  which  exert  a  greater  controlling  effect  upon  the  action  of 
the  heart  than  those  which  we  have  mentioned,  are  often  required  during 
the  progress  of  severe  bronchitis,  namely,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  pa- 
tient is  weakly,  while  the  pulse  is  unusually  rapid  and  temperature  ele- 
vated.  One  or  two  drops  of  tincture  of  digitalis  may  be  added  as  a  heart 
tonic  to  each  dose  of  the  prescription  for  a  patient  of  six  months  to  two 
years.  For  children  over  the  age  of  two  years,  whose  previous  health 
has  been  good,  aconite  is  preferable  as  a  cardiac  sedative.  The  following 
will  be  found  a  useful  recipe  for  a  robust  child  of  &ve  years  : — 

]$.  Tinct.  rad.  aconit.,  gtt.  xvj  ; 
Syr.  scillse  composit.,  SU  I 
Syr.  bal.  tolut.,  gxiv.     Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  from  two  to  four  honrs. 

The  medicine  should  be  omitted  or  given  at  a  longer  interval  if  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  is  reduced.  I  have  nearly  abandoned  the  use  of  vera- 
trum  viride  for  the  bronchitis  of  children  on  account  of  its  very  depressing 
effect.  If  there  is  restlessness,  Dover's  powder,  paregoric  or  syrup  of  poppy 
should  be  administered  with  the  expectorant  mixture  or  separately. 
Squibb's  liquid  Dover's  powder,  the  tinct.  ipecac,  comp.,  is  a  useful  and 
convenient  remedy  to  procure  sleep  in  these  cases.  It  may  be  given  to  an 
infant  of  one  year  in  one-drop  doses.  Agents  more  depressing  than  ipecac- 
uanha should  not  be  administered  to  infants  under  the  age  of  six  months, 
even  in  the  commencement  of  acute  bronchitis. 

The  effect  of  the  stronger  cardiac  sedatives,  as  aconite  and  veratrum 
viride,  in  the  bronchitis  of  children,  should  be  carefully  watched.  In  gen- 
eral they  should  be  administered  only  during  the  first  three  to  five  days; 
but  if  the  child  is  robust,  with  full  and  strong  pulse,  they  may  be  con- 
tinued longer.  In  many  cases  of  primary  and  secondary  bronchitis  during 
its  active  period,  quiuine  administered  with  or  without  digitalis,  is  an 
invaluable  remedy,  as  a  substitute  for  aconite  or  veratrum  viride.  Like 
those  agents  it  diminishes  the  temperature  and  the  frequency  of  pulse, 
while  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  preserves  the  strength  of  the  heart's 
contractions.  This  effect  of  quinine,  which  has  only  in  recent  years  been 
brought  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  and  is  now  accepted 
as  a  valuable  fact  in  therapeutics,  indicates  an  important  use  for  this  agent 
in  several  of  the  most  common  and  severe  diseases  of  children,  as  bron- 
chitis, pneumonitis,  scarlatina,  and  diphtheria.  While  it  may  not  reduce 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  as  quickly  as  aconite,  or  to  the  same  extent,  it 
has  in  my  practice  been  equally  effectual  in  reducing  the  temperature.  As 
many  as  six  or  eight  grains  may  be  administered  daily  in  divided  doses  to 
a  child  of  two  or  three  years.  If  this  agent  is  properly  administered,  and 
the  dose  reduced  as  the  fever  abates,  cinchonism,  at  least  so  as  to  be  in- 
jurious, seldom  occurs.  As  the  active  inflammation  begins  to  abate,  simple 
expectorant  mixtures  may  be  given,  as  syrup  of  squills  or  ipecacuanha  in 
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spiritus  Mindereri.  At  this  stage  of  bronchitis,  it  is  usually  best  to  com- 
mence the  use  of  stimulating  ex^xjctorants,  and  they  are  required  in  nearly 
all  cases  of  advanced  bronchitis.  In  secondary  forms  of  the  disease,  as 
when  it  occurs  in  connection  with  hooping-cough  or  measles,  such  expect- 
orants should  be  employed  from  the  fii'st ;  and  also,  if  there  is  a  state  of 
feebleness  or  cachexia,  although  the  bronchitis  is  primary.  The  following 
will  be  found  useful  prescriptions,  the  digitalis  being  employed  as  it  is  the 
best  heart  tonic  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  reducing  tlie  frequency  of 
the  heart-beats  while  it  gives  them  more  force : — 

B-  Tinct.  digital.,  gtt.  xvi ; 
Ammon.  muriat.,  gr.  xvi ; 
Syr.  bal.  tolut., 
Aquse,  a&  ^i. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  two  hours  to  a  child  of  one  year. 

B*  Ammon.  carbonat.,  gr.  xvj-xxiv; 
Tinct.  digital.,  gtt.  xxiv ; 
Syr.  senegffi,  3ij ; 
Ext.  glycyr.,  5s9  ; 
-Aquae,  S^civ.     Misce. 

Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  liours  to  a  cliild  of  two  years. 

During  convalescence  the  medicine  should  be  administered  less  and  less 
frequently,  or  in  smaller  doses.  Emetics  in  ordinary  cases  of  bronchitis 
are  not  required,  except  in  the  commencement.  In  severe  bronchitis,  how- 
ever, esj)ecially  when  the  smaller  tubes  are  inflamed,  they  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  be  useful.  The  cases  which  justify  their  administration  are  those 
in  which  mucus  and  pus  collect  in  the  tubes  more  rapidly  than  they  are 
expectorated,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  urgent  dyspnoea.  An  emetic  adminis- 
tered under  such  circumstances  may  give  prompt  and  decided  relief.  The 
object  to  be  gained  is  obviously  very  different  from  that  in  the  commence- 
ment of  bronchitis,  and  such  agents  should  be  employed  as  act  promptly, 
with  the  least  possible  depression.  Turpeth  mineral  or  sulphate  of  copper 
is,  then,  the  proper  emetic.  The  former  may  be  given  in  a  dose  of  three 
grains  ;  the  latter,  of  one  or  two  grains  to  a  child  five  years  old.  If 
there  is  considerable  strength  of  pulse  and  heat  and  dryness  of  surface, 
ipecacuanha  may  be  administered.  If  there  are  evidences  of  exhaustion 
stimulants  may  be  administered  immediately  before  and  after  emesis. 
Infants  oppressed  by  the  accumulation  of  mucus  and  pus  may  sometimes 
be  relieved  by  tickling  the  fauces  with  the  finger.  This  provokes  vomiting, 
and  the  viscid  mucus  which  collects  at  the  entrance  of  the  glottis  is  removed 
by  the  finger. 

In  secondary  bronchitis  whatever  the  age,  in  primary  or  secondary 
occurring  in  infants  or  feeble  children,  the  diet  should,  as  a  rule,  be  nutri- 
tious through  the  entire  disease.  Robust  patients,  or  those  who  have  had 
34 
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ordinary  health,  if  over  the  age  of  two  years,  and  affected  with  primary 
bronchitis,  shouhl  have  light  diet,  chiefly  farinaceous,  in  the  first  days  of 
the  attack,  after  wliicli  animal  broths  are  proper.  Whatever  food  is  given 
in  severe  bronchitis  must  be  in  the  form  of  drinks,  since  the  appetite  18 
lost,  while  the  thirst  is  such  that  liquids  are  less  likely  to  be  refused. 

In  primary  bronchitis,  if  mild  or  of  ordinary  severity,  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants are  not  required.  In  secondary  bronchitis  they  are  often  needed, 
and  also  in  capillary  or  severe  ordinary  broncliitis,  if  there  is  dyspnoea 
with  evidences  of  prostration.  The  occasional  loose  cough  which  is  often 
present  during  the  period  of  convalescence  requires  but  little  treatment ; 
either  no  medicine  or  a  gently  stimulating  expectorant  may  be  given. 


CHAPTER    V. 

ATELECTASIS. 

In  certain  new-born  infants  the  lungs  do  not  undergo  inflation,  or  only 
a  portion  of  the  lobules  are  inflated,  to  wit,  those  in  the  upper  lobes,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  organ  continues  unchanged  from  the  foetal  state. 
This  non-inflation  of  the  lung  is  designated  congenital  atelectasis.  It  is 
not  due,  unless  in  rare  instances,  to  any  defect  or  vice  in  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  for  at  the  autopsies  of  csmes  which  have  ended  fatally,  as  most 
cases  do,  at  an  early  period,  insufflation  is  easy,  there  being  no  occlusion 
of  the  air- passages,  nor  unusual  adhesion  of  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  air.  Physicians  have  believed  that  in  some  instances 
they  discovered  the  cause  in  an  enlarged  thymus  gland,  which  compressed 
the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  but  this  cause,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  exist 
or  is  exceptional,  for  although  the  thymus  at  birth  is  large,  having  nearly 
the  size  of  an  unexpanded  lung,  it  has  not  seemed  to  me  to  be  unduly 
enlarged  in  most  atelectatic  cases  which  I  have  examined  after  death. 

The  ordinary  proximate  cause  of  atelectasis  neonatorum  is  feebleness  of 
inspiration,  whether  due  to  general  debility,  as  in  infants  born  prematurely, 
or  weakened  by  placental  hemorrhage  in  the  last  months  of  foetal  life,  or, 
as  is  frecjuently  the  case,  to  injury  of  the  brain  and  consequent  impairment 
of  the  function  of  the  pneumogastrics  during  birth.  I  have  more  fully 
treated  of  this  form  of  atelectasis  in  the  chapters  which  relate  to  the  mal- 
adies incidental  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  to  these  the  reader  is  referred. 

AcQUiRKi)  Atklkctasis,  or  collapse  of  lung,  is  less  extensive  than 
congenital  atelectasis,  being  confined  to  a  portion  of  a  lobe,  and  oflen  to 
only  a  few  lobules.  It  occurs  chiefly  during  the  period  of  infancy  and  in 
feeble  children.  It  is  a  common  malady,  in  foundling  asylums,  in  wasted 
infants  who  perish  before  the  close  of  the  first  year.     I  have  frequently  at 
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the  autopnies  of  such  infants  observed  it  along  the  thin  inferior  margins  of 
tlie  lower  lobes,  and  in  the  tongue-like  prolongation  of  the  left  upper  lobe. 
In  tbis  class  of  cases,  catarrh  of  the  bronchial  tubes  appears  to  have  little 
or  no  agency  in  causing  the  collapse.  The  cause  is  found  in  the  imjiaired 
functional  activity  of  the  lungs.  In  the  state  of  debility  the  heart  beata 
f«?ebly  an<l  the  stream  of  blood  from  it  to  the  lungs  is  small  and  alow,  so 
that  the  inspiration  of  a  small  amount  of  air  suffice*  for  its  decarboniza- 
tion.  The  inspirations  also  arc  seen  to  be  feeble,  causing  little  expansion 
of  the  walls  of  the  thorax.  Conseciucntly  the  entire  lung  is  imperfectly 
inflated,  as  is  seen  in  fatal  cases,  but  the  distant  thin  portions  of  the  organ 
are  least  expanded.  These  receiving  little  or  no  air,  soon  begin  to  contract 
from  the  presence  of  the  elastic  tissue,  and  collapse  or  atelectasis  ensues. 

This  has  been  the  most  common  form  of  atelectasis  in  cases  of  this 
malady,  which  I  have  observed  in  foundling  asylums,  and  it  probably 
occurred  in  the  manner  which  I  have  described. 

Another  cause  of  acquired  atelectii«is  to  which  all  writers  allude  is  bron- 
chial catarrh,  which  commencing  in  the  larger  tubes  extends  downwards 
into  those  of  smallest  size.  By  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
the  accumulation  of  viscid  muco-pus  which  cannot  Im*  expectorated,  certain 
of  these  tubules  bi*come  occluded,  so  that  the  inspired  air  is  shut  off  from 
the  alveoli  situated  beyond  them.  Occlusions  are  obviously  most  apt  to 
occur  in  the  bronchitis  of  feeble  infants,  whose  cough  has  little  expulsive 
force,  so  that  debility  is  also  a  factor  in  the  production  of  this  form  of 
atelectasis.  The  f)ortioii  of  lung  withdrawn  from  the  respiratory  function 
soon  collapses,  the  air  which  it  contained  being  j)robably  in  part  expired, 
but  chiefly  absorl>ed. 

Atelectasis  is  not,  however,  so  important  or  frequent  a  complication  of 
broncliitis  as  was  formerly  supposed,  for  catarrhal  pneumonitis  due  to  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation  from  tlie  bronchioles  into  the  luno:  has  been 
mistaken  for  it.  »Solid  non-crepitant  nodules  or  jwrtions  of  lung  are  fre- 
i|uently  observed  at  the.  autopsies  of  infants  who  have  i)erished  of  severe 
bronchitis,  and  these  may  be  atelectatic  or  pneumonic,  but  they  have  in 
my  observations  been  moni  fn^juently  the  latter  than  the  former. 

The  possibility  of  insufllating  tliese  solid  i)ortion8  when  removed  from 
the  body  after  death,  was  till  within  a  few  years  regarded  as  the  <lecisive 
proof  of  atelectasis.  But  this  is  now  known  to  be  no  test,  since  a  lung 
solidified  by  n»cent  catarrhal  pneumonitis  can  be  almost  Jis  readily  inflated 
as  that  which  is  collapsed.  Nevf»rtheless,  the  inflated  pneumonic  lung  is 
more  solid  and  resisting  wlien  pn^ssed  between  the  thumb  and  Angers  than 
is  the  collapsed  lung.  The  <lecisive  pnwf  is  aflTorded  by  the  microscope, 
by  which  cell-j)roliferation  is  discovered  within  the  alveoli  in  catarrhal 
pneumonitis,  while  it  is  lacking  in  simple  collapse.  An  increa"*e  of  the 
dyspnoea  not  infrequently  occurs  in  severe  infantile  bronchitis,  witliout 
either  pneumonia  or  collapse  from  the  accumulation  in  the  bronchioles  of 
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the  secretion  which  is  with  difficulty  expectonited,  hut  if  dulness  on  per- 
cussion  and  other  physical  signs  indicate  solidification  of  the  lung  at  some 
point,  of  course  pneumonia  or  collapse  has  occurred.  If  a  sufficient 
amount  of  lung  is  involved  to  produce  well-marked  physical  signs  the  dis- 
ease is  in  most  instances  pneumonia  and  not  collapse,  though  it  may  he 
the  latter.  Both  these  pathological  states  may,  however,  occur  in  the 
same  lung  as  complications  of  severe  bronchitis.  The  severe  paroxysmal 
cough  of  pertussis,  e8[)ecially  when  accompanied  by  considerable  secretion, 
is  apt  to  produce  collapse  of  portions  of  the  lower  lobes,  while  it  causes 
emphysema  in  the  upper  lobes. 

Symptoms. — Atelectasis  resulting  from  bronchitis  gives  rise  to  no  new 
symptoms.  So  far  as  it  has  any  appreciable  effi^ct  it  aggravates  certain 
symptoms  of  the  primary  disease,  but  as  it  is  ordinarily  limited  to  a  small 
area  this  effijct  is  not  very  marked.  When  a  bronchial  tube  is  so  occluded 
by  muco-pus  that  the  alveoli  with  which  it  communicates,  collapse,  there 
is  ordinarily,  at  the  same  time,  more  or  less  accumulation  of  this  secretion 
in  other  tubes  throughout  the  lungs.  Therefore,  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  alveoli  with  which  these  tubes  communicate  is  slow  and  difficult,  but 
usually  without  complete  obstruction,  and  without  true  atelectasis,  but 
with  a 'semi -collapse  such  as  we  observe  in  fatal  croup.  This  explains  the 
dyspnoea  which  is  present  in  these  cases.  If  the  secretion  is  expectorated 
from  these  tubes  the  dyspnoea  abates,  even  if  the  plug  which  has  completely 
occluded  a  tube,  and  the  consequent  atelectiisis  remain. 

Atelectasis  occurring  in  wasted  and  feeble  infants,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  force  of  the  inspirations,  does  not  in  most  instances  give  rise 
to  any  prominent  symptom,  since  it  occurs  chiefly  in  distant  thin  portions 
of  the  lungs.  I  have  observed  an  occasional  short,  nearly  painless  cough 
in  such  infants,  when  the  autopsy  revealed  no  pulmonary  lesion  except  the 
atelectasis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  portion  of  lung  which  is  affiscted  with 
recent  atelectasis,  has  a  dark -brown  or  dark -bluish  color.  It  is  depressed 
below  the  general  level  of  the  lung,  is  firm  and  non-crepitant  on  pressure, 
and  its  incised  surface  is  smooth.  Hypenemia  supervenes,  for  a  portion 
of  lung  in  which  the  circulation  continues,  but  from  which  air  is  excluded, 
becomes  congested.  In  acquired  atelectasis  the  congestion  is  especially 
marked,  since  the  vessels  which  have  been  adapted  by  growth  for  a  larger 
area,  are  compressed  into  one  of  smaller  extent,  so  that  they  become 
tortuous  and  bulging  within  the  lumina  of  the  alveoli,  while  the  free  flow 
of  blood  through  them  is  retarded  by  the  constriction  of  the  elastic  fibres 
of  the  lung.  An  obvious  and  certain  result  of  the  hypersemia  is  the 
transudation  of  serum  into  the  alveoli,  producing  oedema.  This  union  of 
pulmonary  hyperemia  with  oedema  by  which  air  is  excluded  from  the 
alveoli  constitutes  the  state  known  to  pathologists  as  splenization,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  occurs,  the  lung  depressed  by  the  atelectasis  rises  towards 
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the  general  level.  It  may  even  rise  above  it,  and  it  now  has  a  doughy 
elastic  feel.  The  pjithology  of  tliese  (Edematous  atelecrtatic  spots,  here- 
tofore obscure,  has  been  clearly  explained  by  KindHeisch. 

If  the  patient  live,  and  the  atelectatic  lobules  do  not  soon  return  to  a 
state  of  health,  they  undergo  further  changes.  Rindfleisch  says  :  "  From 
the  series"  (of  changes,  provided  inflammation  do  not  occur)  "  we  especially 
render  prominent  two  conditions,  inveterate  cedema,  and  slaty  induration. 
But  inflammation  does  commonly  occur  after  a  time  in  a  collapsed  lung." 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  |)Ost-mortem  examinations  of  infants  will 
fully  agree  with  Rindfleisch  when  he  says  :  **  Splenization,  quite  generally 
taken,  appears  to  pn»scnt  extraordinarily  favorable  preliminary  conditions 
for  the  occurrence  of  inflammatory  changes.  It  may  directly  represent  the 
initial  hypenemia  of  acute  inflammation,  and  be  followed  by  lobular  and 
l<»bar,  but  constantly  catarrhal  infiltrates."  It  is  well  known  by  |>atholo- 
gists  that  protracted  congc'stion,  active  or  passive,  of  whatever  organ  or 
tissue,  is  very  apt  to  pjiss  from  a  state  of  simple  stasis  of  blood  to  one  of 
cell-proliferation,  and  the  atelectatic  lung,  as  I  have  myself  observed  at 
autopsies,  affords  a  common  example  of  this.  I  have  seve.nil  times  made 
or  have  procured  microscopic  examinations  of  the  atelectatic  |X)rtions  of 
lungs  of  infants,  who  had  died,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  wasted  and  en- 
feebled state,  and  have  found  in  them  clear  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a 
catarrhal  pneumonia.  The  interesting  fact,  therefore,  must  be  recognized, 
that  atelectasis  frequently  passes  to  a  state  of  inflammation,  so  as  to  pre- 
Mmt  the  characters  of  ordinary  hy{)OStatic  pneumonia,  and  no  doubt  un- 
dergo the  same  subsequent  changes. 

Atelectasis,  when  recent  and  simple  or  uncomplicated,  may  soon  disap- 
pear by  the  exjwctoration  of  the  obstnicting  secretion,  if  such  is  present, 
or  if  there  is  no  obstruction,  by  increased  foree  of  inspiration.  If  it  do 
not  soon  disapiK?ar  it  undergoes  one  of  the  ulterior  changes  alluded  to 
above,  and  henceforth  the  symptoms  and  history  are  those  of  the  new 
malady  which  has  su|)ervened. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acquired  atelectasis  is  simple.  If  it  is 
rec<»nt  and  there  is  evidence  that  it  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
secretion  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  an  emetic,  which  acts  promptly  and  with 
the  lea*»t  possible  depression,  may  Iw  very  useful.  It  is  esjKJcially  indicated 
if  there  is  little  or  no  pneumonia,  the  strength  not  greatly  reduced,  and 
there  is  dyspn<ra  with  insufficient  decarbonization  of  blood  in  consequence 
of  the  abundance  of  the  secretion  in  the  smaller  tubes.  An  emetic  which 
acts  promptly  and  with  little  prostration,  may  aid  greatly  in  establishing 
the  respiratory  function  in  collapsed  lobules,  by  expelling  the  obstruction, 
and  producing  a  freer  and  di^ejKT  inspiration.  One  of  the  best  if  not  the 
l)est  emetic  for  this  pur|)ose  is  sulphate  of  copper,  given  in  a  dose  of  one 
to  two  grains  to  a  child  of  one  year.  With  or  without  the  use  of  the 
emetic  our  main  reliance  must  be  on  sustaining  and  stimulating  measures, 
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by  which  the  cough,  the  cry,  and  tlie  inspirations  acquire  more  volume 
and  force.  Most  cases  require  alcoholic  stimulants  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. Rubefacient  applications  to  the  chest  are  also  commonly  em- 
ployed, and  are  probably  useful. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PNEUMONITIS. 

In  children  over  the  age  of  three  years,  pneumonitis  differs  but  little  in 
form  or  phenomena  from  that  of  the  adult,  being  ordinarily  primary 
except  as  it  depends  on  an  irritant,  as  tubercles,  and  extending  rapidly 
over  one  or  more  entire  lobes.  In  those  under  the  age  of  three  years  it 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  a  secondary  affection,  and  limited  to  a 
part  of  a  lobe.  Most  writers,  until  recently,  have  classified  cases  according 
to  their  origin  as  primary  and  secondary,  or  their  extent  as  lobar  and 
lobular,  or  their  duration  as  acute  or  chronic.  A  better  classification, 
having  an  anatomical  basis,  is  that  into  catarrhal,  croupous,  and  inter- 
stitial. 

Catarrhal  pneumonitis  consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  air-cells,  with 
an  abundant  proliferation  of  epithelial  cells  within  them,  and  the  exuda- 
tion of  serum,  but  not  of  fibrin.  The  secondary  and  lobular  pneumonitis 
of  young  children,  alluded  to  above,  is  usually  of  this  character.  Croupous 
pneumonitis  consists  also  in  an  inflammation  of  the  alveoli,  but  with  an 
abundant  formation  of  pus-cells  within  them,  and  the  exudation  of  fibrin 
and  serum.  The  lobar  and  primary  pneumonitis  of  advanced  children 
and  adults  is  commonly  of  this  character.  In  both  catarrhal  and  croupous 
pneumonitis,  therefore,  the  solidification  of  the  lung  and  exclusion  of  air 
are  due  mainly  to  the  newly  formed  cellular  elements  with  which  the 
alveoli  are  filled,  though  the  source  and  nature  of  these  cells  differ  in  the 
two  diseases.  Interstitial  pneumonitis  consists  in  an  inflammation  and 
hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lungs.  It  is  the  chronic  pneu- 
monia of  authors,  resembling  in  many  respects,  in  its  anatomical  and 
clinical  characters,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  inflammation  which  pro- 
duces this  result  is  subacute,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  is  dependent  on  some 
persistent  local  disease  in  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  or  lungs,  as  softened 
or  cheesy  tubercles,  cancer,  abscesses,  protracted  inflammation  of  the 
alveoli  or  bronchioles,  whether  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  dust  of  an 
irritating  nature  or  other  cause.  Interstitial  pneumonia  is  much  more 
rare  in  children  than  adults,  and,  as  it  presents  no  peculiar  features  in 
them,  it  need  only  be  alluded  to  in  this  connection. 
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Causes. — Croupous  pneumonitis  in  most  coses  results  from  that  common 
cause  of  inflammations — namely,  taking  cold.  It  commences  as  a  primary 
disease  witliin  a  few  hours  after  ex[)osure.  Ob/arr/ta/ pneumonitis,  in  ex- 
ceptional instances,  also  commences  abruiHly  as  a  primary  disease  from 
the  same  cause,  but  being,  probably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  secondary, 
it  commonly  results  from  antecedent  pathological  states,  which  we  will 
enumerate. 

First.  Many  cases  result  from  bronchitis.  The  inflammation  extimding 
downward  engages  the  minute  bronchial  tubes,  and  from  them  traverses 
the  alveoli  of  one  or  more  lobules.  This  is  the  broncho-pneumonia  of 
children  described  by  authors;  it  occurs  most  frequently  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eighteen  months. 

Secondly.  Hypostasis,  or  passive  congestion,  is  an  im{X)rtant  factor  in 
the  causation  of  many  cases,  and  in  feeble  infants  it  is  not  infrequently  the 
sole  couse.  Infants  with  feeble  health  and  languid  circulation,  lying  in 
their  cribs  day  after  day  with  little  movement  of  the  body,  are  very  liable 
to  passive  congestion  of  the  depending  portions  of  their  lungs,  and  this  by 
and  by  eventuates  in  a  cell  proliferation  within  the  alveoli — in  other  words, 
a  pneumonia  presenting  some  i)eculiarities,  but  of  the  catarrhal  form.  In 
foundling  hos|)itiils,  where  feeble  infants  are  received  and  treated,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  i>athological  states,  and  is  the  prevailing  form  of 
pulmonary  inflammation.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  hypostatic  pneu- 
monia. Hence  physicians,  whose  observations  have  been  largely  in  such 
institutions,  have  almost  ignored  any  other  form  of  pneumonia  in  infants. 
Billard,  a  close  and  accurate  observer,  wrote  nearly  half  a  century,  ago : 
"  Pneumonia  of  infancy  presents  i)eculiar  characters,  in  which  it  differs 
from  the  same  affection  in  adults.  Instead  of  being  an  idiopathic  aflTection 
arising  from  irritation  develo])ed  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  under  the  influ- 
ence of  atmos[)heric  causes,  which  often  excite  the  disease,  the  pneumonia 
of  young  infants  is  evidently  the  result  of  a  stagnation  of  blood  in  their 
lungs.     Under  these  circumstances  this  blood  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind 

of  foreign  body It  would,  therefore,  ap()ear  that  inflammation  of 

the  lungs,  which  produces  hepatization,  arises  in  infants,  in  general,  from 
some  mechanical  or  physical  cause."  Valleix  also  states  that  he  found  the 
lesions  of  pneumonia  in  a  majority  of  the  infants  who  died  in  the  Ilopital 
des  Enfants  Trouves.  The  statements  of  Valleix  are  applicjible  also  to 
the  Infants'  Hospital,  and  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  of  this  city,  as 
regards  those  cases  in  which  death  results  from  chronic  disease.  We 
shall  see  hereafter  that  hy|>ostatic  pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  common 
complications  of  chronic  infantile  entero-colitis,  the  summer  complaint  of 
the  cities. 

Thirdly.  Catarrhal  pneumonia  of  infants  sometimes  results  from  col- 
lapse. It  is  not  unusual  to  And,  at  the  autopsies  of  infants  who  have  died 
in  a  state  of  emaciation  and  feebleness,  portions  of  the  lungs  remote  from 
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the  bronchi  collapsed,  as,  for  example,  the  thin  e<lges  of  the  inferior  tobes, 
and  the  tongiie-like  process  of  tlie  upper  lobe,  the  process  which  lies  over 
the  iieart.  The  iniraetlinte  cause  of  the  collapse  has  been  a  bronchitis,  or 
it  has  resulted  directly  from  the  general  weakness  of  the  infanl,  and  its 
feeble  respirations.  Now,  a  collapsed  lung  soon  becomes  atlected  bj 
passive  congestion.  Tlie  functional  activity  of  an  organ  favors  circiilarion 
through  it,  and  if  the  function  is  abolished  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  part  is 
retarded,  and  stasis  more  or  less  comjilete  results.  Tlie  hyperaimic  state 
of  collapsed  pulmonary  lobules  presents  the  same  anatomical  condition, 
for  the  supervention  of  pneumonia,  as  occurs  in  cases  of  hypostatic  con- 
gestion. Consequently,  cell  proliferation  Roon  begins  in  the  colln{)scd 
alveoli,  the  volume  of  the  affected  lung  increases,  and  it  becomes  firmer 
and  more  resisting  to  the  touch,  and  the  mLuroi>cope  reveals  the  characters 
of  a  subacute  but  genuine  catarrhal  pneumonitis.  I  have  made  or  have 
procured  microscopic  examinations  of  a  considerable  number  of  such 
specimens,  and  have  found  tho  alveoli  more  or  less  filled  with  cells  of  the 
epithelial  character. 

In  rare  instances  in  infancy  and  childhood  pneumonitis  results,  as  it 
more  frequently  does  in  the  adult,  from  an  cmlwlus.  detached  from  a 
clot,  which  had  formed  in  some  remote  vein,  in  consequence  of  arrest  of 
cireulation  in  it,  by  inflammation  of  the  contiguous  tissues.  This  is  de- 
scribed by  writers  as  a  distinct  form  of  pneunionilis,  designated  embolic 
or  embolismal.  A  specimen  showing  this  mode  of  causation  was  ex- 
hibited by  me  at  the  New  York  Patho- 
logical Society,  in  February,  I8G8.  An 
infant,  born  January  2'2d,  18G8,  of  stru- 
mous parents,  had  been  fretful,  but  with- 
out appreciable  ailment  till  February 
3d,  when  inflammation  of  the  connective 
tissue  occurred  on  the  anterior  aspect  of 
the  left  leg,  a  little  below  the  knee.  This 
extended  downwards,  suppurated,  and  the 
pus  was  evacuated  February  oth.  In  the 
mean  time  three  other  similar  inflamma- 
tions occurred,  two  on  the  right  foot  and 
1^,  and  the  other  over  tho  parietes  of  the  chest  in  the  right  infra-mam- 
mary region.     Suppuration  occurred  in  all  of  these. 

On  February  8th  this  infant  was  suddenly  seized  with  extreme  dyBpn<Ea, 
and  died  in  a  few  hours.  Numerous  minute  (luriform  collections  (for- 
merly called  metastatic  abscesses)  were  discovered  in  each  lung,  most  of 
them  scarcely  larger  than  a  pin's  head.  One  of  them  on  the  right  aide  in 
the  middle  lobe  connecting  with  a  bronchial  tube  had  ruptured  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  causing  pneumothorax,  collapse,  and  incipieut  pleuritia. 
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The  annexed  figure  exhibits  the  microscopic  appearance  of  this  softened 
fibrin,  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  so  closely  resembled  pus. 

On  account  of  the  speedy  death,  the  emboli  had  produced,  in  tlie 
lobules  where  they  had  lodged,  little  more  than  congestion  or  the  first 
stage  of  pneumonitis  around  them.  Had  the  infant  lived  longer,  doubtless 
the  ferments  or  the  vibriones,  which  some  consider  the  irritating  element 
of  emboli,  would  have  produced  suppurative  inflammation. 

Anatomical  Characters Nothing  need  be  added  in  this  connec- 
tion to  what  has  already  been  sai<l,  in  reference  to  interstitial  and  era- 
bolismal  pneumonias.  Being  comparatively  rare  in  children,  they  pre- 
sent the  same  anatomical  diameters  as  in  the  adult.  That  unimportant 
form  of  pneumonia  called  pleurogenous,  and  which  consists  in  a  crou|)OU8 
inflammation  of  the  superficial  infundibula  of  the  lung  underneath  an 
inflamed  pleura,  occurs  in  children  as  well  as  adults.  Being  secondary  to 
the  pleuritis,  produced  by  extension  of  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  it 
gives  rise  to  no  physical  signs,  or  appreciable  symptoms,  on  account  of  its 
slight  extent,  and  as  it  presents  no  peculiar  features  in  the  child,  it  need 
only  be  alluded  to. 

Croupous  pneumonitis,  which  we  have  stated  is  the  ordinary  form  of 
pulmonary  inflammation  in  children  over  the  age  of  ^\g  years,  has  the 
same  anatomical  characters  as  in  the  adult.  It  ordinarily  involves  an 
entire  lol»e.  It  is  more  frequent  in  the  right  than  left  lung,  and  in  which- 
ever lung  it  occurs  its  most  frtjquent  seat  is  the  lower  lobe.  The  inflam- 
mation may,  however,  be  limited  to  an  upper  lobe,  especially  on  the  right 
side.  It  ordinarily  commences  near  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  extends 
forward. 

Croupous  pneumonitis  presents  three  stages,  that  of  congestion,  red 
hepatization,  and  gray  hepatization.  In  the  stage  of  congestion  the  capil- 
laries in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  are  greatly  distended,  bulging  forward  in 
loops  within  the  alveolar  spaces  so  as  to  diminish  them,  and  a  viscid  albu- 
minous fluid  begins  to  exude,  in  which  points  of  extravasated  blood  appear. 
The  affected  lung  in  this  stage  has  a  de(*p-red  color,  its  elasticity  is  greatly 
diminished,  and  its  density  and  weight  increased.  On  account  of  the  re- 
duced size  of  the  alveoli  from  the  bulging  of  the  alveolar  walls,  and  the 
viscid  fluid  within  the  alveoli  and  terminal  bronchial  tubes,  the  function 
of  the  aflTected  lobe  is  nearly  lost,  and  hence  the  dyspnoea  which  [latients 
experience  in  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammation. 

The  second  stage  is  characterized  by  the  continued  and  increased  escape 
of  tlie  liquor  sanguinis  and  red  and  white  corpuscles  through  the  stigmata 
or  little  a{)ertures  which  exist  normally  in  the  walls  of  the  c^ipillaries. 
The  inflamed  alveoli  and  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  which  terminate  in 
them  are  filled  with  this  pneumonic  exudation.  The  relative  proportion 
of  the  elements  of  the  blood  in  the  exudate  varies  in  different  cases. 
Fibrin  is  always  present,  immediately  coagulating  in  delicate  filaments 
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within  the  interstices  of  which  the  corpuscles  are  lodged.  The  white  cor- 
puscles in  some  cases  are  much  in  excess  of  tlie  red,  while  in  others  the 
red  predominate.  The  lung  in  the  second  stage  contains  no  air,  has  a 
greater  specific  gravity  than  water,  is  friable  so  as  to  be  readily  torn  and 
penetrated  by  the  finger.  The  torn  surface  in  the  adult  presents  a  gran- 
ular appearance,  each  granule  being  the  contents  of  an  air-cell.  In  the 
child  the  granules  are  not  distinct  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  air- 
cells,  but  the  volume  of  the  inflamed  lobe  is  somewhat  increased  as  in  the 
adult. 

The  stage  of  gray  hepatization  succeeds,  in  which  the  volume  of  the 
lung  is  still  greater.  Tlie  change  of  color  is  due  partly  to  the  compression 
of  the  capillaries  by  the  inflammatory  material,  partly  to  the  destruction 
of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  disapiMjarance  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
their  coloring  matter,  while  the  white  corpuscles  (pus-cells)  remain,  but 
more  to  commencing  fatty  degeneration  in  the  exudate  prior  to  its  lique- 
faction. In  favonible  cases  the  lung  soon  returns  to  its  normal  state,  the 
liquefied  substance  which  filled  the  alveoli  being  in  part  absorbed,  in  part 
expectorated. 

Croupous  pneumonitis  often  causes  inflammation  of  the  portion  of  the 
pleura  which  covers  it.  Pleuritis  developed  in  this  way  is  circumscribed, 
but  it  frequently  extends  beyond  the  inflamed  parenchyma  to  the  distance; 
of  one  or  two  inches.  Bronchitis  is  also  a  common  accompaniment.  It 
may  be  general,  in  which  case  it  occurs  inde{»endently,  or  be  limited  to  the 
tubes  lying  within  the  inflamed  lung,  in  which  case  it  results  like  the 
pleuritis  from  the  pneumonitis.  It  is  seen  from  this  description  that  the 
pus-cells  which  are  produced  so  abundantly  in  the  alveoli  are  believed  to 
be  chiefly  exuded  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Possibly  some  of  them 
may  be  pro<luced  by  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells,  which  line  the 
alveoli,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  believed  to  be  produced  in  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

Catarrhal  pneumonitis,  which  is,  as  we  have  stated,  for  the  most  part 
the  lobular  pneumonitis  of  writers,  and  which,  with  an  occasional  excep- 
tion, is  the  form  of  inflammation  in  children  under  the  age  of  fise  years, 
presents  not  only  clinical  but  anatomical  features,  which  distinguish  it 
from  the  croupous  form  of  the  disease.  Those  who  have  witnessed  few 
post-mortem  examinations  of  young  children,  and  whose  views  of  the 
lesion  are  influenced  by  the  expression  lobular,  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
there  is  an  alternation  of  inflamed  and  liealtliy  lobules,  so  that  the  suiface 
of  the  lung  presents  an  appearance  not  unlike  mosaic  work.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Although  an  entire  lobe  is  seldom  inflamed,  as  in  croupous 
pneumonitis,  the  inflammation  commonly  extends  over  more  or  fewer 
contiguous  lobules,  but  we  find  certain  lobules  in  the  midst  of  the  inflamed 
area  which  are  but  slightly  aflfcctel  or  have  escaped  entirely.  The  extent 
of  the  inflammation  is  ordinarily  from  one  to  three  inches,  but  I  have  seen 
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a  nodule  of  true  catarrhal  pneumonia  not  larger  than  a  pea,  while  every 
other  portion  of  the  lung  was  healthy.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  an 
entire  lobe  may  appear  hepatized  to  the  naked  eye  as  in  the  croupous  in- 
flammation, but  by  a  careful  examination  certain  lobules  will  be  found 
unaffected.  Thus,  in  a  case  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  in  which 
death  occurred  at  the  age  of  one  year  from  pneumonitis  supt^rveuing  upon 
pertussis,  an  entire  lower  lobe,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  of  its.  anterior 
border,  presented  the  appearance  and  feel  of  red  hepatization,  but  a  care- 
ful microscopic  examination  revealed  not  only  the  absence  of  flbrin  in  the 
exudate,  showing  the  catarrhal  nature  of  the  inflammation,  but  also  cer- 
tain lobules  in  the  midst  of  the  inflamed  lung  which  were  not  involved. 

The  flrst  change  occurring  in  a  lung  invaded  by  catarrhal  pneumonitis 
16  congestion,  whether  active,  as  in  the  common  form  of  the  disease,  in 
which  the  inflammation  has  extended  into  the  lung  from  the  bronchioles, 
or  passive,  as  when  the  inflammation  results  from  hypostasis  or  collapse. 
An  exudation  of  serum,  but  not  of  flbrin,  follows,  and  soon  the  epithelial 
layer  which  lines  the  alveoli  begins  to  swell.  Tlie  nuclei  of  the  epithelial 
cells  divide,  the  cells  themselves  forming  large  round  cells  with  vesicular 
nuclei.  These  cells,  to  which  the  solidiflcation  of  the  lung  is  mainly  due, 
are,  therefore,  on  account  of  their  origin  and  appearance,  regarded  as 
e[>ithelial.  The  alveoli  in  catarrhal  pneumonitis,  it  is  seen,  are  fllled 
with  an  inflammatory  product  quite  diflferent  from  that  in  the  croupous 
inflammation. 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura  over  tlie  inflamed  lung,  so  common  in  croup- 
ous pneumonia,  and  which  gives  it  the  name  pleuro-pneumonia,  by  which 
it  is  sometimes  designated,  rarely  occurs  in  this  disease.  The  seat  of  this 
inflammation  is  ordinarily  the  posterior  part  of  the  lungs,  even  when  it  re- 
sults from  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  bronchial  tubes.  When 
resulting  from  collapse,  it  affects  chiefly  those  lobules  which  are  remote 
from  the  bronchi,  and  which  the  air  enters  only  by  a  long  circuit. 

Catarrhal  pneumonitis,  when  it  arises  from  extension  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bronchioles,  is  acute,  but  in  those  forms  of  the  disease  which 
8ui)ervene  u|)on  passive  congestion  it  is  subacute.  The  alveoli  are  less  dis- 
tended by  inflammatory  products  than  in  crou))ous  pneumonia,  not  only 
from  the  absence  of  flbrin,  but  from  a  less  amount  of  cells.  Hence  the 
volume  of  the  inflamed  lung  is  not  so  great  as  in  that  disease,  and  the  torn 
surface,  even  in  the  adult,  does  not  present  a  granular  appearance.  Hence, 
also,  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization  does  not  supervene  so  uniformly  and 
regularly,  since  there  is  less  compression  of  the  capillaries  in  the  alveolar 
walls,  and  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  inflammatory  product  is  less.  In 
infants  who  have  died  with  this  form  of  pneumonitis,  of  six  or  eight  weeks' 
duration,  it  is  not  unusual  to  And  the  aflected  lobules  still  in  the  stage  of 
red  hepatization.  Cell  proliferation  occurs  in  the  bronchioles  of  the  in- 
flamed lung  as  in  the  alveoli,  producing  witiiin  them  numerous    plugs, 
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which,  though  tliey  obstruct  the  entrance  of  air,  are  not  ro  firm  as  in 
croupous  pneumonitis,  as  they  are  destitute  of  fibrin. 

In  favorable  cases  the  lung  affected  by  catarrhal  inflammation  returns 
to  its  normal  state,  probably  by  the  same  process  as  in  croupous  pneu- 
monitis. In  other  cases,  especially  in  scrofulous  and  feeble  children,  the 
inflammation,  instead  of  resolving,  passes  into  what  is  now  designated 
cheesy,  or  by  certain  writers  scrofulous,  pneumonitis. 

Cheesy  Pneumonitis Cheesy  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
duct occasionally  occurs  in  the  crou|M)us  form  of  inflammation,  but  it  is 
more  common  in  the  catarrhal.  I  have  most  frequently  observed  it  in 
New  York  during  epidemics  of  meiisles,  when  this  form  of  pneumonitis 
supervened  upon  tlie  catarrhal  bronchitis  of  that  disease.  Cheesy  pneu- 
monitis is  in  it<s  nature  chronic,  and  attended  with  great  reduction  of  the 
vital  |X)wer8. 

Cheesy  degeneration  of  the  exudate  or  inflltrate  consists  essentially  in 
the  absorption  of  the  liquid  |)ortion,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  solid. 
The  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  and  the  accumulation 
of  cells  in  the  alveoli  and  broncliioles  whicli  cannot  be  expectorated,  are 
conditions  which  favor  the  cheesy  metamorphosis.  The  appearance  and 
consistence  of  the  lung  when  it  has  undergone  this  change  are  well  ex- 
pressed by  tlie  term  whicli  is  employed  to  designate  it.  Tlie  cheesy  mass 
consists  of  fatty,  shrivelled,  and  fragmentary  cells,  and  amorphous  matter, 
in  which  can  be  traced  tlie  elastic  fibres  and  larger  vessels  of  the  paren- 
chyma, the  other  histological  elements  liaving  disappeared. 

The  caseous  mass  after  a  time  softens,  attracting  moisture  from  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.  The  molecular  detritus  and  the  shrivelled  cells  are  now 
suspended  in  a  liquid,  and,  like  any  dead  matter,  they  are  irritant  to 
the  surrounding  lung-substance.  The  bronchial  tube  which  supplies  the 
affected  lobule,  and  which  in  many  instances  was  the  starting-point  of  the 
diseiise,  again  becomes  pervious,  either  by  softening  of  the  plug  or  by  ulcer- 
ation at  a  higher  point  ujion  it^  walls,  and  air  is  admitted,  which  promotes 
the  putrefactive  process  and  chemical  changes  of  the  caseous  substance. 

The  lesion  now  described  is  that  of  pulmonary  consumption,  a  disease 
not  infrequent  in  children  of  two  or  three  years.  There  are  as  yet  no 
tubercles,  but  the  presence  of  softening  caseous  material  in  the  lungs  very 
frequently  leads  to  their  development  (see  Art.  Tuberculosis),  and  accord- 
ingly, before  the  case  ends,  clusters  of  tubercles  may  appear  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  and  walls  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  in  other  organs. 

In  the  subsequent  progress  of  cheesy  pneumonitis,  if  the  patient  live 
guflicic^ntly  long,  there  occurs  more  or  less  ex{>ectoration  of  the  offending 
substance,  producing  a  cavity.  Around  the  cavity  a  vascular  pyogenic 
membrane  forms,  upon  which  granulations  arise.  These  granulations, 
which  produce  pus  abundantly,  and  from  which  small  extravasations  of 
blood  are  frequent,  are  gradually  transformed  into  connective  tissue.     If 
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the  dead  portion  is  expectorated,  and  there  is  a  single  small  cavity,  the 
child  may  recover,  the  empty  space  being  finally  filled  up  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  granulations,  and  the  pro<luction  of  a  cicatrix,  which  contracts, 
producing  a  puckered  appearance.  Ordinarily,  however,  there  are  several 
centres  of  caseous  degenerations,  and  several  cavities  resulting,  which  con- 
tinue to  enlarge  by  the  progressive  softening  of  the  cheesy  matter  Often, 
also,  certain  oi[  the  cavities  intercommunicate.  The  bronchial  glands 
undergo  hyperplasia,  and  certain  of  them  are  apt,  also,  to  become  cheesy. 
As  the  disetise  advances,  the  suppuration  and  expectoration  increase.  The 
fatal  result  occurs  sooner  in  children  than  in  adults,  and,  therefore,  the 
lesions,  destructive  and  inflammatory,  observed  at  autopsies,  are  ordinarily 
not  so  far  advanced  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  Other  unfavorable 
changes  may  occur  in  the  hepatized  lung,  but  cheesy  degenenition  is  the 
most  common  and  noteworthy. 

AVhether  it  is  possible  to  inflate  a  lung  which  presents  to  the  naked  eye 
the  appearance  of  pneumonitis,  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  reliable  sign 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  inflammatory  consolidation.  The  facts  as 
regards  the  possibility  of  insufflation  are  these :  In  croupous  pneumonitis, 
when  it  has  passed  beyond  the  flrst  stage,  insufllation  is  impossible  in  the 
lung  of  the  child  as  well  as  adult,  with  the  utmost  force  of  the  breath.  We 
produce  emphysema  in  healthy  portions  of  the  lungs,  while  the  inflamed 
area  is  not  encroached  upon. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  catarrhal  pneumonitis,  which  we  have  seen  is 
the  common  form  of  pulmonary  inflammation  in  children  under  the  age  of 
three  years,  and  in  which  there  is  less  distension  of  the  air-cells  by  inflam- 
matory products,  the  lung  can  be  inflated,  except  in  protracted  crises,  but 
when  fully  inflated  th<;  solidifled  lobules  can  still  be  felt  between  tlie  thumb 
and  Angers.  In  protracted  catarrhal  pneumonitis,  as  well  as  in  protracted 
collapse,  which,  indeed,  may  and  often  does  become  a  pneumonitis,  full 
inflation  is  im[)Ossible.  Central  portions  still  remain  impervious  to  air. 
While,  therefore,  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  inflating  a  lung  re- 
moved from  an  adult,  and  which  presents  to  the  naked  eye  the  appearance 
of  pneumonic  solidiflcation,  is  a  valuable  sign  as  indicating  whether  or  not 
the  disease  wtis  pneumonitis,  this  test  is  uncertain  and  unreliable  when  ap- 
plied to  the  pulmonary  lesions  of  children  under  the  age  of  three  years. 

Symptoms. — Croupous  pneumonitis  commonly  begins  abruptly,  or  it  is 
preceded  for  a  brief  period  by  symptoms  of  a  cold.  In  the  adult,  the 
abrupt  commencement  is  ordinarily  with  a  chill.  In  the  child,  there  is 
often  a  sensation  of  chilliness,  but  a  distinct  chill  is  not  common.  Con- 
vulsions sometimes  occur  in  place  of  a  chill.  Catarrhal  pneumonitis,  being 
ordinarily  a  secondary  disease,  begins  in  a  more  gradual  way,  its  symptoms 
being  preceded  by,  and  associated  with,  those  of  the  primary  affection. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  pneumonitis,  whether  catarrhal  or  croupous,  are 
the  following:   Anorexia,  thirst,  restlessness,  elevation  of  temperature, 
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acceleration  of  pulse  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  and  the 
feebleness  of  the  patient,  flushed  face,  a  countenance  indicative  of  suiTering, 
accelerated  respiration,  with  an  ex[)iratory  moan.  These  symptoms  are 
constant  in  the  acute  inflammation  unless  of  the  mildest  form.  Those 
which  are  important  I  shall  descril)e  more  fully. 

The  expiratory  moan  is  described  by  writers  as  a  pathognomonic  symp- 
tom of  this  disease,  or  of  pleurisy.  It  is  evidently  due  to  the  pain  expe- 
rienced by  the  friction  of  the  inflamed  pleura.  As  a  rule,  the  expiratory 
moan  does  indicate  either  pneumonitis  or  simple  pleuritis  ;  but  there  are 
exceptions.  It  may  occur,  for  example,  from  indigestible  substances  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  giving  rise  to  acute  dyspepsia  ;  or  from  certain 
forms  of  abdominal  inflammation,  which  render  movement*  of  the  dia- 
phragm painful,  as  diaphragmatic  peritonitis. 

The  cough  in  the  first  days  of  pneumonitis  is  often  dry  or  hacking  and 
painful.  It  afterwards,  if  the  case  is  favorable,  becomes  looser,  and  is 
painless.  We  very  seldom  observe  in  the  child  the  bloody  sputum  which 
characterizes  pneumonitis  in  the  adult,  since  in  catarrhal  inflammation 
there  is  little  or  no  exudation  of  blood-corpuscles.  The  sputum,  which 
in  this  form  of  the  disease  is  the  product  of  secretion  and  cell  proliferation, 
is  at  first  thin  and  frothy,  but  afterwards  thicker  and  less  tenacious  from 
the  greater  number  of  cells.  There  is  often,  in  the  first  period  of  the 
inflammation,  pretty  severe  and  constant  headache,  the  patient  complain- 
ing of  the  head,  if  old  enough  to  speak,  before  he  does  of  the  chest.  In 
a  severe  attack  the  child  at  this  period  lies  with  the  eyes  shut,  apparently 
in  a  half-conscious  state,  fretful  if  spoken  to  or  aroused,  so  that  the  physi- 
cian might  be  led  to  suspect  the  presence  of  cerebral  disease.  If  there 
is  vomiting,  accompanied  with  sudden  twitching  of  the  muscles,  and  con- 
vulsions— symptoms  which  sometimes  occur — the  liability  to  error  in 
diagnosis  is  greatly  increased.  Cerebral  symptoms  are  more  prominent 
in  the  commencement  of  pneumonitis  than  subsequently.  As  the  disease 
advances  they  subside,  and  symptoms  referable  to  the  chest  become  more 
conspicuous. 

The  breathing  is,  as  I  have  said,  accelerated.  Thirty  or  forty  respira- 
tions per  minute  are  common,  and,  in  severe  cases,  the  number  reaches 
sixty  or  even  eighty.  In  infants  there  is  greater  frequency  of  respiration 
than  in  children.  In  those  at  the  breast,  if  the  dyspnoea  is  urgent,  nutri- 
tion is  sometimes  seriously  interfered  with,  since  in  these  severe  cases 
respiration  is  performed  more  through  the  mouth  than  nostrils,  so  that  if 
the  infant  seizes  the  nipple,  it  is  forced  to  relinquish  it  in  order  to  breathe. 
Dilatation  of  the  ala;  nasi,  and  depression  of  the  infra-mammary  region, 
accompany  inspiration.  The  dyspnoea  in  catarrhal  pneumonitis  is  often 
due  in  great  part  to  accompanying  bronchitis. 

The  temi)erature  in  mild  cases  of  pneumonitis  is  elevated  to  about  101^ 
to  103° ;  in  severe  cases  it  may  reach  105°  or  even  107°,  the  former  being 
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the  highest  observed  by  Mr.  Squire.  In  ninety-seven  observations  made 
by  M.  Roger,  tlie  avcnigi*  temperature  was  104°  during  the  active  period 
of  tlie  inflammation.  The  face  is  thert»fore  flushed,  and  the  heat  of  surface 
pungent,  except  in  weakly  cliiklren,  in  whom,  even  in  severe  and  active 
inflammation,  tlie  face  is  sometimes  pale,  and  the  extremities  of  natural  or 
less  than  natural  tem^K'rature. 

The  tongue  is  moist,  and  covered  with  a  light  fur ;  the  thirst  is  such 
that  nutriment  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  drinks,  when  the  loss  of  appe- 
tite prevents  the  use  of  solid  food.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated. 
The  secretions,  in  the  first  and  second  stages,  are  diminished.  The  urine 
is  more  deeply  colored  than  in  health,  and  in  vigorous  patients  it  deposits 
urates  on  cooling.  The  chlorides  are  also  deficient,  or  absent  from  the 
urine,  so  long  as  the  inflammation  is  extending. 

In  favonible  cases,  in  from  seven  to  ten  days  the  heat  and  thii*st  decline; 
the  pulse  and  respiration  gradually  become  less  frecpient ;  the  cough  looser; 
the  features  have  a  more  placid  or  contented  expression  ;  the  appetite 
returns,  and  the  patient  is  again  amused  by  playthings.  The  improve- 
ment is  progressive,  but  gradual.  A  slight  cough  is  occasionally  observed 
for  two  or  three  weeks  after  convalescence  is  fully  established. 

Death  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  inflammation  commonly  occurs  from 
asthenia.  The  pulse  gradually  becomes  more  fn^quent  and  feeble,  the 
respiration  more  oppr<»ssed,  and  finally,  near  the  close  of  life,  the  face  and 
extremities  become  cool.  Occasionally  death  results  from  apncjea,  due  in 
great  part  to  coexisting  bronchitis.  In  exceptional  instances  it  occurs 
from  convulsions,  followed  by  coma,  especially  in  the  first  week.  In  those 
protracted  cases  in  which  the  inflammatory  products  have  undergone 
cheesy  degeneration  death  occurs  from  asthenia. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  and  progrt»ss  of  ordinary  acute  pneumonitis  in 
children.  When  the  inflammation  is  subacute,  as  in  those  forms  of  the 
ilisease  which  result  from  collapse  or  hypostasis,  the  symptoms  are  less 
pronounced.  The  respiration  in  such  cases  is  but  moderately  accelerated, 
is  attended  by  little  pain,  and  therefore  the  expiratory  moan  is  often 
absent.  An  occasional  short,  dry  cough  occure,  with  so  little  increase  of 
tem])erature  and  quickening  of  the  pulse  that  the  pneumonitis  is  apt  to 
be  overlooked  by  the  physician,  the  symptoms  being  referred  to  bronchitis. 
Pleuritis  seldom  occurs  in  connection  with  this  form  of  pneumonitis, 
except  when  a  small  abscess  or  gsingn*ne  results  in  an  aflected  lobule 
directly  under  the  pleura.     A  few  such  cases  I  have  observed. 

TulK^rcular  pncfumonitis  extends  over  much  or  little  of  the  lung  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  tubercles.  The  symptoms  are  like  those  of  severe 
primary  pneumonitis,  superadded  to  such  as  pertain  to  tuberculosis.  This 
inflammation,  when  once  established  in  the  consumptive  child,  commonly 
continues  till  the  close  of  life.  I  have  sometimes  had  these  cases  under 
observation  for  several  consecutive  weeks,  even  months,  and  during  the 
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whole  time  there  was  not  only  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration,  but 
the  expimtory  moan.  As  regards  pneumonitis  occurring  in  hooping-cough, 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  its  symptoms  modify  those  of  the  primary 
disease,  so  that,  during  the  active  period  of  the  inflammation,  the  par- 
oxysmal cough  diminishes,  and  a  short,  hacking  cough  and  expimtory 
moan  occur  in  place.  As  the  inflammation  abates,  the  spasmodic  cough 
returns.  Pneumonitis,  occurring  in  measles,  is  more  obstinate,  protracted, 
and  dangerous  than  the  primary  form.  It  usually  commences  about  the 
period  of  the  decline  of  the  eruption,  and,  in  favorable  cases,  continues 
two  or  three  weeks.     It  is  then  a  sequel,  rather  than  complication. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  pneumonitis  in  infancy  and 
childhood  are  the  same  as  in  the  adult,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
they  are  less  distinct.  In  a  majority  of  patients  under  the  age  of  three 
years  the  crepitant  mle  is  not  observed.  This  is 'due  to  the  small  size  of 
the  alveoli  at  this  age.  I  have  now  and  then  detected  it  in  quite  young 
children,  in  whom  it  is  a  finer  r&le  than  in  the  adult.  If  observed,  it  is, 
of  course,  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  pneumonitis.  The  physical 
signs,  therefore,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammation,  are  often  obscure  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  pathognomonic  rale.  The  vesicular 
murmur  is  somewhat  intensified  through  the  chest,  and  there  is  in  this  stage 
slight  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  seat  of  the  inflammation  due  to  en- 
gorgement of  the  vessels,  but  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  this. 

In  the  second  stage,  which  supervenes  more  or  less  rapidly,  the  physical 
signs  are  more  distinct.  Bronchial  respiration  is  in  most  cases  detected, 
higher  in  pitch  than  the  vesicular  murmur,  with  the  sound  of  expiration 
higlier  than  that  of  inspiration.  The  voice  of  the  patient  is  transmitted 
to  the  ear  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  often  a  peculiar  vibra- 
tory sensation  is  communicated  to  the  hand  applied  over  the  part,  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  locate  the  disease  by  palpation  alone.  There  are  frequently, 
in  the  second  stage,  and  sometimes  in  the  first,  coarse  mucous  rales  in 
various  parts  of  the  chest  from  coexisting  bronchitis. 

Percussion,  in  the  second  stage,  elicits  a  dull  sound  as  compared  with 
that  produced  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest.  The  dulness  corresponds 
in  extent  with  the  solidification,  and  with  the  bronchial  respiration. 

As  the  inflammation  abates,  the  dulness  on  {>ercussion  gradually  dimin- 
ishes, and  the  bronchial  respii-ation  is  succeeded  by  the  subcrepitant  rale. 
Often,  for  a  considerable  jieriod  after  convalescence  is  established,  moist 
rales  are  observed  in  the  chest,  and  sometimes  the  dulness  on  percussion 
does  not  entirely  disappear  till  after  the  health  is  fully  restored. 

In  catarrhal  pneumonitis  these  signs  are  commonly  less  distinct  than  in 
the  croupous  form  of  inflammation.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  limited 
extent  of  the  inflammation,  in  part,  in  many  cases,  to  its  subacute  cha- 
racter, and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  is  apt  to  be  double,  especially  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  results  from  hypostatic  congestion. 
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Diagnosis. — It  will  aid  in  diagnosis  to  recollect  that  under  the  age  of 
three  years,  pneumonitis  is  ordinarily  catarrhal,  and  that  it  is  preceded 
by,  and  associated  with  bronchitis.  Coincident  with,  and  often  preceding 
its  development  for  a  few  days,  are  the  usual  symptoms  of  nasal  and  bron- 
chial catarrh.  Defluxion  from  the  nostrils,  and  other  symptoms  due  to 
*^  taking  cold,"  help  us  to  diagnosticate  catarrhal  pneumonitis  from  the 
essential  fevers,  with  the  exception  of  measles.  Crou[>ous  pneumonitis 
begins  more  abruptly,  but  in  this  form  of  inflammation  a  greater  extent  of 
pulmonary  solidification  soon  gives  us  clear  and  unmistakable  physical 
signs.  The  various  forms  of  so-called  remittent  fever  bear  considerable 
resemblance  as  regards  symptoms  to  certain  cases  of  pneumonic  inflamma- 
tion, but  in  the  latter  there  is  more  acceleration  of  respiration,  and  greater 
suffering,  especially  when  the  child  is  disturbed,  than  in  the  former.  The 
]>hysical  signs,  however,  aiford  the  decisive  proof  of  the  nature  of  the 
malady,  as  dulness  on  percussion,  bronchial  respiration  of  a  higher  pitch 
and  harsher  than  the  normal  vesicular  respiratory  sound,  bronchophony, 
vocal  fremitus,  etc. 

Difficulty  sometimes  attends  the  diagnosis  of  broncho-pneumonitis  from 
simple  bronchitis.  The  presence  of  the  expiratory  moan,  if  it  is  pretty 
constant  and  marked,  affords  evidence  that  the  inflammation  has  extended 
to  the  lungs,  but  the  physical  signs  constitute  the  reliable  means  of  exact 
diagnosis.  They  should  be  carefully  noted,  in  order  to  determine  if  there 
is  some  point  of  solidification. 

Solidification  gives  rise  to  dulness  on  percussion,  bronchial  respiration, 
and  bronchophony.  These  three  signs  coexisting  afford  sufficient  proof  of 
pneumonitis,  unless  there  is  tubercular  consolidation  or  possibly  collai^se 
supervening  on  suffocative  bronchitis.  The  history  of  the  case  aids  in 
determining  whether  there  is  either  of  these  diseases.  Moreover,  collapse 
occurs  later  after  the  attack  commences  than  hepatization,  and  does  not 
produce  so  distinct  bronchophony  or  bronchial  respiration  as  is  observed 
in  ordinary  cases  of  pneumonitis. 

Pleuritis  with  effusion  may  present  physical  signs  which  bear  consider- 
able resemblance  to  those  in  pneumonia ;  but  in  pneumonia,  except  when 
associated  with  tubercular  deposit,  the  dulness  on  percussion  is  not  so 
great  as  that  from  pleuritic  effusion,  nor  does  the  line  of  dulness  vary 
according  to  the  position  of  the  child.  In  pleuritic  effusion  in  a  young 
child  the  respiratory  murmur  can  often  be  heard  with  the  ear  applied  over 
the  liquid,  but  it  is  indistinct  and  transmitted  through  the  liquid  from  a 
distance.  The  practised  ear  is  able  to  discover  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  bronchial  respiration  of  pneumonitis.  Vocal  fremitus,  which  is 
absent  in  pleuritic  effusions,  is  another  reliable  sign  of  pneumonitis.  Occa- 
sionally the  physical  signs  indicate  the  coexistence  of  the  pulmonary  and 
pleural  inflammations. 
35 
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In  catarrhal  pneumonitis  it  ia  often  difficult  to  determine  certainly  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  since  the  physical  signs,  if  there  is  but  little  extent 
of  inflammation,  are  absent  or  indistinct.  I  have  often,  in  post-mortem 
examinations,  found  so  small  a  part  of  the  lung  hepatizcd  that  it  could 
not  possibly  have  produced  any  appreciable  dulness  on  percussion,  bron- 
chial respiration,  or  bronchophony.  Such  cases  are  apt  to  pass  for  simple 
bronchitis,  and,  practically,  this  matters  little,  since  the  treatment  required 
by  the  two  is  not  dissimilar. 

Prognosis. — Primary  pneumonitis,  affecting  only  one  lung,  if  properly 
treated,  in  most  instances  terminates  favorably  in  children,  and  even  in 
infants.  If  double,  it  is,  as  in  the  adult,  much  more  serious,  and  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  fatal.  Secondary  pneumonitis,  pneumonitis  occurring 
in  measles,  hooping-cough,  tuberculosis,  or  resulting  from  hypostatic  con- 
gestion in  the  course  of  some  exhausting  disease,  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  frequently  fatal.  As  death  usually  occurs  from  asthenia,  the  younger 
the  child  and  more  feeble  the  constitution,  the  greater  the  danger. 

Unfavorable  symptoms  are  a  pulse  becoming  more  and  more  frequent 
and  feeble,  pallor  of  countenance,  inability  of  the  patient  to  support  the 
head,  total  loss  of  appetite,  refusal  to  notice  or  be  amused  by  playthings, 
absence  of  tears  when  crying — a  symptom  which  the  French  writers  have 
pointed  out — and  the  appearance  of  pemphigus  on  the  face  or  elsijwhere. 

Indications  on  which  a  favorable  prognosis  may  be  based  are  moderate 
acceleration  of  pulse,  pneumonitis  primary  and  limited  to  one  side,  ability 
to  support  the  head  or  sit  erect,  being  amused  by  playthings,  etc. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  two  forms  of  pneumonitis,  namely, 
catarrhal  and  croupous,  the  former  occurring  chiefly  under  the  age  of 
three  years,  and  being  secondaiy,  the  latter  occurring  in  most  patients 
over  that  age,  require  to  be  considered  separately  as  much  as  do  their 
symptoms  and  anatomical  characters. 

Catarrhal  pneumonitis  when  developed  from  and  upon  a  bronchitis,  as 
it  so  often  is,  requires  for  the  most  part  the  continuance  of  the  remedies 
which  are  appropriate  for  the  primary  disease.  (See  Art.  Bronchitis.) 
But  from  the  fact  that  it  is  secondary,  and  in  children  of  a  tender  age, 
and  since  the  danger  as  regards  the  pneumonitis  is  due  to  asthenia,  more 
actively  sustaining  measures  are  demanded  than  might  be  required  for 
the  uncomplicated  bronchitis.  When  the  pneumonitis  has  continued  a 
few  days,  and  often  in  its  commencement,  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
alcoholic  €tlmulants  are  needed,  and  the  diet  from  the  first  should  be 
nutritious.  An  opiate,  as  the  compound  tincture  of  ipecacuanha,  should 
be  added  to  the  cough-mixture,  if  there  is  restlessness  or  insufficient  sleep, 
and  the  external  treatment  recommended  ibr  bronchitis  should  be  con- 
tinued. In  that  form  of  catarrhal  pneumonitis  which  is  due  to  passive 
congestion  .or  hyj.oslasia,  in  the  causation  of  wliich  debility  is  an  important 
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factor,  tonic  and  stimulating  meaisures  are  still  more  imperatively  required. 
Frequent  change  of  ]K)8ition  is  useful  in  such  cases. 

In  Croupous  pneumonitis,  if  seen  at  the  commencement  or  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  commencement,  an  emetic  of  i|K'cacuanha  may  be  given,  as 
recommended  \>y  Trousse^iu.  This  acts  promptly  as  a  cardiac  sedative 
diminishing  somewhat  the  afliux  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  modeniting 
the  inflammation.  It  should  not  be  employed  except  at  the  period  men- 
tioned. 

The  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  or  otherwise  has  justly  fallen  into 
disrepute  in  the  treatment  of  the  inflammations  of  children,  tis  it  is  too 
depressing.  But  while  the  application  of  leeches  in  catarrhal  pneumonitis 
is  very  rarely  admissible,  on  account  of  the  tender  age  of  the  patient  and 
the  secondary  character  of  the  inflammation,  they  may  be  useful  in  robust 
children  with  crou[K)us  pneumonitis,  if  applied  sufficiently  early,  namely, 
within  the  first  twelve  hours.  Two  leeches  are  suflicient  for  a  child  of  five 
years.  When  solidification  of  the  lung  has  occurred,  the  time  for  the  ab- 
stmetion  of  blood  is  past.  But  we  have  in  aconite  and  veratrum  viride 
efficient  substitutes  for  bloodletting,  which,  by  their  sedative  efiect  on  the 
heart,  diminish  the  exaggerated  afflux  of  blood  to  the  inflamed  lung,  and 
thus  enable  us  to  meet  the  indication  of  treatment  in  the  first  staj^e  of  the 
inflammation.  It  is  im[)ortant  in  all  severe  cases  to  preserve  the  blood 
and  the  strength,  for  the  danger  in  the  end  is  chiefly  from  asthenia. 
Aconite  as  a  cardiac  sedative  in  the  treatment  of  children  is  safer  than 
venUrum  viride ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  watch  its  effects  so  carefully. 

The  following  will  be  found  a  useful  formula  for  a  child  of  ^vq  years  : 

B.   Tinct.  ipecac,  comp.  (SquibVs),  gtt.  xvi.-xxiv; 
Tinct.  ra<l.  aconite,  gtt.  xvj  ; 
P.vr.  bal.  toliit. ; 
Aqurp,  aa  ^j. 
Dose,  one  teaflixwnful  «»vcry  three  honrs ;  or  the  aconite  may  be  given  alone, 
dropped  in  sweetened  water  or  syrup  of  tolu. 

If  bronchial  respiration,  bronchophony,  and  dulness  on  percussion  are 
present,  indicating  the  second  stage ;  in  other  words,  If  it  appear  from  the 
signs  that  the  inflamed  lobe  or  lobes  are  hepntized,  little  benefit  accrues 
from  the  farther  use  of  aconite  or  veratrum  viride,  and  harm  may  result. 
In  this  stage  the  alM)ve  prescription,  with  the  aconite  omitte<},  may  be 
continued,  or  the  following  may  be  employed : — 

K.    Morpli.  Hulphat.,  gr.  j  ; 
S.vr.  ipecacnanhsp,  Jj ; 
Syr.  bal.  tolut.,  Jiij.     Miaco. 
Dose,  one  tcaspoonful  every  three  liours  to  a  cliild  of  five  years. 

The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  use  of  quinia  and  digitalis  for 
bronchitis  ap[dy  with  still  more  force  to  their  use  in  both  the  catarrhal  and 
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croupous  forms  of  pneumonitis.  In  secondary  pneumonitis  and  primary 
occurring  in  feeble  children  these  agents  are  in  many  instances  preferable 
to  any  other  medicine  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  temperature  and 
pulse,  since  they  produce  this  result  without  depression.  Tliey  may  be 
administered  in  these  cases  from  the  first  day,  and  their  use  may  obviously 
be  continued  longer  than  would  be  safe  for  aconite  or  veratrum  viridc. 

When  the  inflammation  begins  to  abate  there  is  usually  progressive 
improvement.  Many  now  recover  with  simple  mucilaginous  drinks  or 
mild  expectorants  for  the  accompanying  bronchitis,  as  syrup  of  ij)ecacu- 
anha  or  squills  in  small  doses.  Others  require  more  sustaining  measures, 
and  for  such  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  preferable  with,  perhaps,  quinia. 
In  severe  pneumonitis  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  sustain  the 
vital  powers,  even  from  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  error  in  the  therapeutic  management  of 
children  with  this  malady  has  been  the  employment  of  medicines  which 
reduce  the  strength  when  gentler  measures  or  those  of  a  sustaining  nature 
were  required.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  required  sooner  or  later  in  most 
cases,  at  an  early  period  in  feeble  children  and  in  secondary  forms  of  the 
inflammation.  Infants  may  take  three  or  four  drops  of  Bourbon  whisky 
or  brandy  for  each  month  of  their  age  every  two  or  three  liours.  The 
diet  should  be  nutritious,  consisting  of  milk,  animal  broths,  and  the  like, 
unless  during  the  first  three  or  four  days  in  robust  children. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  as  an  important  part  of  the  treatment 
of  croupous  pneumonitis  in  its  first  stages.  A  small  dose  of  castor  oil, 
Rochelle  salts,  or  citrate  of  magnesia  should  be  given  if  there  is  any  ten- 
dency to  constipation,  and  repeated  from  time  to  time  if  required.  A 
saline  aperient  by  its  derivative  and  refrigerant  effect  in  some  cases  obvi- 
ates the  necessity  of  employing  cardiac  sedatives. 

Local  treatment  is  required  in  all  cases ;  counter  irritation  should  be 

pi'oduced  as  soon  as  possible  over  the  inflamed  lobe,  by  mustard,  iodine, 

or  some  stimulating  liniment,  and,  except  at  the  time  of  this  application, 

the  chest  should  be  constantly  covered  with  an  emollient  poultice,  or  with 

a  cloth  wrung  out  of  warm  water  and  covered  with  oil-silk.     I  prefer, 

however,  the  constant   application,  under  the  oil-silk,  of  the  following 

poultice,  made  large  but  as  thin  as  the  cover  of  a  book,  and  therefore 

light  :— 

R.    Piilv.  sinapis.,  5s»  ; 

Pulv.  semin.  Hoi,  Jviij.     Misce. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  vesication  is  not  required.  If  the  inflam- 
mation is  extensive,  and  the  symptoms  urgent,  it  is  occasionally  advisable 
to  blister,  and  the  cantharidal  collodion  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
A  safe,  almost  painless,  and  at  the  same  time  efllicient,  mode  of  applying 
this  is  in  spots  as  large  as  a  ten-cent  piece,  half  a  dozen,  more  or  fewer 
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according  to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  the  skin  of  course  remaining 
sound  between  them.  This  mode  of  application  obviates  the  danger  of 
producing  a  troublesome  sore,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  children  from 
the  ordinary  mode  of  vesication. 

In  cheesy  pneumonitis,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  anaemia,  and 
great  reduction  of  the  vital  powers,  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  citrate  of 
iron  and  ammonia  equal  parts,  or  cod-liver  oil  administered  three  times 
daily  w^ith  two  drops  or  more  of  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  will  be  found  use- 
ful, as  is  also  quinine  with  iron.  The  patients  require  the  most  nutritious 
diet  and  alcoholic  stimulants.  In  the  local  treatment  of  this  form  of  in- 
flammation vesication,  even  so  mild  as  that  by  cantharidal  collodion, 
should  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PLEURITIS. 

• 

Pleuritis  occurs  in  children,  as  in  adults,  both  as  a  primary  and 
secondary  disease.  Secondary  pleuritis,  or  pleuritis  occurring  during  the 
course  of  other  disease-^,  and  due  to  those  diseases,  is  common  in  infancy 
and  childhood,  as  it  is  at  other  a^es.  Idiopathic  pleuritis  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  very  rare  in  children  under  the  age  of  five  years,  though 
not  infrequent  in  tliose  above  that  age.  But  greater  precision  in  the  ex- 
amination of  cases,  more  accurate  means  of  diagnosis,  more  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  diseases,  and  more  frequent  autopsies  have  enabled  the  pro- 
fession of  the  present  time  to  correct  this  as  well  as  many  other  errors, 
and  we  now  know  that  pnniary  pleuritis  is  not  very  infrequent  in  young 
children,  even  in  infants.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  of  this 
malady  in  young  children  have  been,  and  even  now  are  mistaken  by  good 
practitioners  for  other  diseases,  especially  for  pneumonitis,  or  if  the  pleuritis 
is  to  a  certain  extent  latent,  have  been  mistaken  for  remittent  or  malarious 
fever,  or  the  fever  due  to  dentition  or  intestinal  irritation.  I  have  records 
of  several  cases  occurring  both  in  family  and  hospital  practice,  in  which 
young  children  i)erished  with  a  wrong  diagnosis  or  without  a  diagnosis, 
when  the  post-mortem  examination  revealed  a  pleuritis  often  of  long  stand- 
ing. Thus,  in  one  case  of  fatal  empyema  commencing  at  the  age  of  six 
months  and  continuing  several  months,  chronic  pneumonitis  had  been 
diagnosticated  by  a  physician  well  known  to  be  thorough  in  his  examina- 
tions and  usually  accurate.  In  another  case,  which  proved  fatal  at  about 
the  age  of  one  year,  the  child,  who  lived  in  a  malarial  locality,  had  been 
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for  weeks  under  treatment  for  supposed  malarial  disease,  but  in  this  case 
diagnosis  was  easy  with  a  proper  examination,  for  at  my  first  visit,  which 
was  wlien  the  child  was  dying,  there  was  decided  dulness  on  percussion 
over  the  posterior  j>ortion  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  In  this  case  the 
right  lung  was  adherent  to  the  ribs  anteriorly  and  laterally,  while  pos- 
teriorly it  was  separated  by  pus  which  crowded  forward  this  organ  so 
that  its  posterior  surface  wjis  concave. 

The  following  statistics  probably  show  about  the  average  frequency  of 
primary  pleuritis  in  young  children.  Of  404  children  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  whom  I  treated  in  private  practice  during  the  months  im- 
me<liately  preceding  May,  1874,  tv/o  under  the  age  of  three  years  had 
primary  pleuritis,  or  one-half  per  cent.  A  recital  of  these  cases  will  be 
permitted,  as  their  histories  and  physical  signs  show  how  liable  the  prac- 
titioner may  be  to  a  wrong  diagnosis,  in  similar  cases,  if  he  do  not  take 
time  to  make  full  and  exact  examinations.  One  of  the  children  was  a 
girl  aged  two  and  a  half  years,  whose  previous  health  had  been  good.  On 
April  2d  she  was  suddenly  taken  sick  with  active  febrile  movement.  Her 
pulse  was  about  180  per  minute,  counted  with  difficulty  on  account  of  the 
fretfulness,  and  the  respiration  was  88,  and  accompanied  by  an  expiratory 
moan.  At  first  no  marked  physical  signs  were  observed  in  the  chest,  but 
within  a  few  days  a  distinct  clicking  pleuritic  sound  was  observed  in  the 
left  infra-scapular  region,  and  later  still  a  creaking  sound  in  the  same 
place,  during  respiration.  No  perceptible  difference  was  observed  in  the 
percussion-sound  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  chest.  The  febrile  movement 
continued  nearly  a  month  when  it  gradually  abated,  and  the  health  of  the 
patient  was  fully  restored.  The  temperature  on  five  of  the  six  days,  from 
April  18th  to  24th,  was  102°,  103°,  100^°,  99^°,  and  102°,  and  the  pulse 
on  two  of  these  days  was  recorded  at  136  and  140.  This  child  was  ex- 
amined by  one  of  the  most  accurate  auscultators  in  New  York,  who  believed 
that  there  was  almost  no  exudation  of  serum  in  the  cliest  but  an  exudation 
of  fibrin  of  little  thickness.  The  second  case  was  an  infant  aged  eighteen 
months,  who  for  six  weeks  had  had  an  expiratory  moan  with  febrile  move- 
ment. The  parents  stated  that  his  general  health  previously  to  his  present 
sickness  had  been  good,  but  the  family  were  destitute,  and  his  system  had 
probably  been  in  a  more  or  less  cachectic  state  fi*om  bad  regimen.  This 
child  when  first  visited  was  feeble  and  wasted,  as  if  from  tubercular  dis- 
ease. The  percussion- sound  was  flat  over  the  lower  half  of  tlie  right  side 
of  the  chest.  A  few  drops  of  pus  were  withdrai^ii  from  the  pleural  cavity 
by  the  hypodermic  syringe  introduced  a  little  below  the  angle  of  the 
scapula,  and  then  the  diagnosis  being  established,  ^iij  to  Jiv  of  very  thick 
pus  were  removed  by  the  aspimtor  when  it  ceased  to  flow.  The  respira- 
tion afterwards  was  less  painful  and  the  child  slowly  but  progressively 
convalesced.     There  was  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  case  no  appreciable 
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bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  no  difference  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  two  sides. 

In  hospital  and  dispensary  practice  the  proportion  of  cases  of  primary 
pleurisies  is  in  my  opinion  somewhat  larger  than  in  private  practice,  since 
the  cachexia  so  common  in  children  in  these  institutions  is,  as  we  will  see, 
one  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  this  form  of  inflammation.  The  frequency 
of  secondary  pleurisy  varies  in  different  years  or  seasons,  according  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  maladies  on  which  it  depends.  Thus  during  extensive 
epidemics  of  scarlet  fever^  pleuritis  is  more  frequent  than  at  other  times. 

Cause. — The  ordinary  cause  of  primary  pleuritis  is  the  same  as  that  of 
most  other  primary  inflammations,  to  wit,  the  impression  of  cold.  This 
malady  is,  therefore,  most  common  in  the  cool  months,  and  in  times  of 
changeable  temperature.  Feebleness  of  constitution  is  an  acknowledged 
predisposing  cause  in  children.  Therefore,  children  whose  blood  is  im- 
poverished by  anti-hygienic  influences  to  which  they  are  exposed,  or  by 
previous  disease,  are  more  liable  to  pleuritis  than  those  who  possess  a  sound 
constitution.  Hence  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  occur  among 
foundlings  and  the  children  of  the  city  poor,  than  among  those  who  are 
well  nourished,  and  live  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

It  is  probably  due  to  both  the  causes  now  mentioned,  namely,  careless 
exposure  by  nurses  to  cold  or  to  currents  of  air  on  the  one  hand,  and 
cachexia  on  the  other,  that  pleuritis  is  common  in  newborn  infants  in 
foundling  asylums.  Cases  like  the  following  are  not  infrequent.  In  18G7 
I  made  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  foundling  who  died  in  the  New 
York  Infant  Asylum.  Its  age  was  about  one  month.  A  small  amount 
of  pus,  not  more  than  one  drachm,  was  found  in  one  pleural  cavity,  and 
less  than  this  quantity  in  the  other.  On  both  sides  there  was  nearly  gen- 
eral injection  .of  costal  and  pulmonary  pleura,  but  witli  little  or  no  sero- 
fibrinous exudation.  There  was  also  pus  at  the  root  of  each  lung,  extending 
somewhat  over  the  lung,  but  under  the  pleura.  The  fact  of  a  double  pleu-* 
ritis  without  pulmonar}*^  disease  indicated  a  constitutional  cause,  but  there 
was  no  apparent  cause  of  this  nature,  apart  from  the  im[)overishment  of 
the  blood. 

Billard,  whose  observations  were  made  among  foundlings  in  the  Hospice 
des  Enfant^  Trouves,  says :  "  Pleurisy  is  more  common  among  young  in- 
fants than  is  generally  supposed ;  it  often  appears  without  the  lungs  par- 
ticipating in  the  inflammation.  I  have  seen  several  infants  die  immediately 
after  birth  from  this  affection."  He  relates  two  cases  of  double  idiopathic 
pleuritis  ending  fatally  at  the  ages  of  two  and  ten  days.  (^Disease  of  In- 
fants^  page  41,9.)  Mignot,  whose  observations  were  made  in  the  same  in- 
stitution, also  records  ten  pleurisies,  five  of  which  were  idiopathic,  in  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  necropsies  of  newborn  infants.  (Maladies  pendant 
la  Premier  Age,) 

The  chief  causes  of  secondary  pleuritis  are  tubercles,  pneumonitis,  scarlet 
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fever,  and  the  entrance  of  some  morbid  product  as  pus  into  the  pleural 
cavity.  Tubercles  situated  under  the  pleura  are,  as  is  well  known,  a  com- 
mon cause  of  this  inflammation  at  any  age,  but  pleuritis  is  less  frequent  in 
the  tuberculosis  of  children  than  of  adults.  This  difference  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  tubercles  in  children,  especially  in  young  children,  are  ordinarily 
small,  and  disseminated  in  various  organs  through  the  system,  so  as  to 
produce  comparatively  little  inflammation  and  destruction  of  the  contigu- 
ous tissues  before  the  fatal  ending. 

A  similar  difference  exists  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  pleuritis  as  a  re- 
sult of  pneumonitis  in  the  two  periods.  Croupous  pneumonia,  which  is  the 
common  form  of  pulmonary  inflammjition  in  adults,  ordinarily  involves 
the  pleura,  as  is  well  known.  On  the  other  hand,  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
which  is  the  form  of  inflammation  common  in  childhood,  commonly  occurs 
without  exciting  a  pleuritis. 

One  of  the  exanthematic  fevers,  namely,  scarlatina,  not  infrequently  also 
produces  pleuritis,  occurring  either  as  a  complication  or  sequel.  This  re- 
sult appears  to  be  sometimes  due  to  the  altered  state  of  the  blood  resulting 
from  the  presence  of  the  scarlatinous  virus.  In  other  instances  it  is  prob- 
ably the  result  of  the  retained  urea  consequent  on  scarlatinous  nephritis, 
for  pleuritis  is  a  common  complication  of  Bright*s  disease. 

In  young  children  pleuritis  is  sometimes  due  to  the  discharge  into  the 
pleural  cavity  of  some  morbid  product,  as  pus,  softened  tulx^rcle,  or  decom- 
posed lung-tissue,  which  from  its  very  irritating  effect  produces  a  fatal  in- 
flammation. I  have  preserved  the  records  of  several  such  cases,  which  I 
have  observed. 

A  retropharyngeal  abscess,  descending  behind  tlie  oesophagus,  has  been 
known  to  cause  fatal  pleuritis  by  bursting  into  the  pleunil  cavity.  A  sup- 
purated bronchial  gland  or  abscess  in  the  walls  of  the  chest  occasionally 
produces  the  same  result.  In  January,  1864, 1  presented  to  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society  the  lungs  of  an  infant,  with  the  following  histoiy : 
R.,  aged  9  months,  of  strumous  parentage,  and  whose  only  sister  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  strumous  ophthalmia  and  periostitis,  was  taken  sick 
about  lX»cember  19,  18G3,  with  febrile  movement,  attended  by  restless- 
ness, but  apparently  without  any  serious  indisposition.  On  the  22d,  the 
mother  called  my  attention  to  a  prominence  just  below  the  right  clavicle. 
This  proved  to  be  an  abscess.  A  poultice  was  applied,  in  the  expectation 
that  it  would  discharge  externally.  On  the  24th  of  December,  however, 
the  prominence  subsided,  and  immediately  the  symptoms  were  greatly  ag- 
gravated. The  pulse  rose  to  160  per  minute,  the  respiration  to  60  or  80, 
and  expiration  was  accompanied  by  a  moan,  so  common  in  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura  or  lung.  Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  tumor,  and  the  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms,  dulness  on  per- 
cussion was  observed  on  this  side,  and  this  increased  till  there  was  perfect 
flatness.     The  right  pleural  cavity  had  evidently  filled  with  liquid,  the 
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acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration  continued,  the  patient  grew  more  and 
more  feeble,  and  death  occurred  December  31st. 

At  the  autopsy,  on  dissecting  away  the  integument  from  the  right  side 
of  the  chest,  an  abscess  was  opened,  containing  nearly  an  ounce  of  pus, 
located  at  the  point  where  the  tumor  has  been  observed.  There  was  a 
small  round  0()ening  from  this  abscess  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
80  that,  on  depressing  the  ribs,  liquid  escaped  from  the  cavity.  On  re- 
moving the  sternum,  the  liquid  was  found  to  consist  mainly  of  serum  with 
lymph,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  was  considerable  pus.  I  have  met 
one  other  case,  apparently  almost  identical  with  this,  the  infant  being  seven 
months  old,  but  I  did  not  attend  it  in  the  latter  part  of  its  sickness.  The 
abscess  in  the  case  which  I  have  detailed  was  obviously  strumous,  prob- 
ably occurring  from  glandular  inflammation.  This  mode  of  production 
of  pleuritis,  namely,  by  the  discharge  of  an  abscess  located  in  the  thoracic 
walls,  is  no  doubt  rare.  It  was  so  considered  by  the  members  of  the  Path- 
ological Society. 

We  occasionally  meet  cases,  especially  in  foundling  asylums,  which  have 
a  different  origin.  An  indolent  pneumonitis  occurs  over  a  circumscribed 
area  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  lung,  whether  it  results  from  hypostasis, 
or  from  exposure  to  cold.  A  minute  abscess,  often  not  larger  than  a  pin's 
head,  or  a  small  shot,  occurs  in  the  inflamed  part.  Perhaps  this  abscess 
is  located  in  a  bronchiole,  and  it  may  result  from  the  muco-pus,  which 
has  collected  in  this  tulx*,  and  was  not  exiHiCtonited  on  account  of  the  low 
vitality  and  feeble  functional  activity  of  the  tissues.  The  pus  approaching 
the  pleural  surface,  produces  circumscribed  pleuritis  at  that  point,  or  open- 
ing into  the  pleunil  cavity,  gives  rise  to  general  pleuritis.  OfWn  several 
of  these  abscesses  are  observed  in  the  inflamed  parenchyma.  The  follow- 
ing are  cases  in  [)oint : — 

Case  1. — I.  M.,  male  infant,  was  admitted  into  the  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital,  May  19,  18o9,  at  the  age  of  two  months.  He  was  very 
delicate  at  the  time  of  admission,  and  liad  slight  bronchitis,  but,  being 
placed  with  a  wet-nurse,  he  gradually  improved.  About  the  middle  of 
July,  attacks  of  diarrh<jea  occurred,  each  lasting  from  one  to  two  days,  and 
from  this  time  his  health  decline<l.  Furuncular  eruptions  appeared  on  the 
head  and  neck,  and,  though  sustaining  measures  were  employed  with  medi- 
cines to  control  the  diarrhoea,  emaciation  and  feebleness  gradually  in- 
creased. 

The  records  on  August  1st  state,  **  Continues  to  fail,  apparently  from  the 
attacks  of  diarrhoea;  the  furuncular  eruption  continues."  On  3d  of  Au- 
gust, he  died  suddenly  of  apnosa,  though  there  has  been  no  symptoms  to 
direct  attention  to  the  chest.  Possibly  he  had  a  slight  cough,  which  had 
esca[)ed  detection. 

Autopsy  eight  hours  after  death — Stomach  and  jejunum  healthy ;  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  lower  jwirt  of  the  ileum  and  the  entire  colon  vascu- 
lar, and  that  of  the  colon  considerably  thickened ;  mesenteric  glands  en- 
larged, and  of  a  lighter  color  than  in  health  ;  right  lung  compressed  by  a 
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sero- fibrinous  exudation,  so  as  to  occupy  a  small  space,  though  the  amount 
of  liquid  was  not  more  than  two  ounces ;  nearly  the  entire  pleura,  visceral 
and  parietal,  on  this  side,  was  covered  with  a  fibrinous  deposit  of  a  creamy 
appearance.  Some  of  this  had  settled  in  the  depending  portion  of  the 
cavity.  This  lung  could  be  inflated,  except  a  little  of  the  lower  lobe, 
which  was  hepatized. 

On  the  left  side,  the  lung  also  occupied  a  very  small  space,  being  col- 
lapsed ;  the  upper  lobe  could  be  readily  inflated,  when  it  had  the  elasticity 
of  liealthy  lung ;  the  lower  lobe  had  a  healthy  appearance,  and  could  be 
inflated,  except  a  portion  in  the  posterior  aspect,  measuring,  perhai>s,  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  this  was  partially  coated  with  lymph,  and  was  found  to 
conUiin  two  small  abscesses,  one  closed,  the  other  o[>ening  externally  on 
the  surface  of  the  lung  and  internally  into  a  bronchial  tube.  On  attempt- 
ing inflation,  the  air  passed  directly  through  this  opening.  The  closed 
abscess  contained  from  one-third  to  half  a  drachm  of  pus- corpuscles,  and 
disintegrated  lung-tissue,  as  shown  by  the  microscope.  The  child  was 
much  emaciated. 

Case  2 — M.  I ,  female,  w^as  adfhitted  into  the  Child's  Hospital, 

October  7,  ISaO,  at  the  age  of  about  four  months ;  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion was  somewhat  wasted  with  diarrhcea ;  her  health  improved  partially, 
but  she  remained  feeble,  and  was  at  times  much  troubled  with  meteorism, 
which  occasioned  pain. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  great  dyspnoea, 
which  terminated  fatally  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Previously  to 
the  dyspncea,  no  cough  had  been  noticed,  or  other  symptoms  referable  to 
the  chest. 

Autopsy — Body  considerably  emaciated  ;  left  lung  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  slight  hypostatic  congestion  ;  right  lung  adherent  to  the  dia- 
phragm, and  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  costal  pleura,  by  fibrinous  exu- 
dation ;  this  lung  was  somewhat  compressed  and  non-crepitant ;  the  upfjer 
lobe  floated  in  water;  the  middle  and  lower  sank  and  could  not  be  inflated, 
or  but  slightly;  this  portion  of  the  lung  contained  a  few  small  abscesses, 
filled  with  purulent  matter,  each  holding  scarcely  more  than  one  drop ; 
two  of  these  seemed  to  have  discharged  into  the  pleural  cavity,  as  the  air 
passed  through  them  in  attempting  to  inflate,  but  possibly  they  may  have 
been  opened  in  separating  the  adhesions  which  united  the  two  pleural  sur- 
faces at  this  point :  two  or  three  ounces  of  fluid  were  contained  in  the 
pleural  cavity,  consisting,  in  addition  to  serum,  of  fibrinous  flocculi,  epi- 
thelial cells  from  the  pleura,  pus-cells,  and  compound  granular  cells ;  the 
lower  portion  of  this  fluid,  on  standing,  contained  so  much  pus  that  it  pre- 
sented the  characteristic  gelatinous  ai)i)earance  on  the  addition  of  liquor 
potasssc ;  the  other  organs  generally  were  normal  in  appearance,  but  the 
liver  was  somewhat  congested,  and  there  was  also  decided  hypenemia  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  near  the  ileo-cascal  valve,  and  in  the 
descending  portion. 

Anatomical  Characters — The  first  appreciable  structural  change 
which  occurs  in  pleuritis  is  engorgement  of  the  vessels  lying  underneath 
the  pleura.  There  can  be  seen,  if  an  opportunity  is  presented,  as  in  the 
case  detailed  above,  a  network  of  engorged  capillaries.  Immediately  exu- 
dation commences  into  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  capillaries, 
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the  pleura  becomes  dry  and  lustreless,  and  loses  its  epithelial  covering,  and 
soon  the  liquor  sanguinis  begins  to  exude  through  it.  The  amount  of 
serum  and  fibrin  which  escapes  into  the  pleural  cavity  varies  greatly  in 
different  cases,  as  does  their  relative  proportion. 

In  pleuritis  due  to  the  irritation  of  tubercles,  or  to  extension  of  inflam- 
mation from  an  inflamed  lung  to  the  pleura  which  covers  it,  the  amount 
of  liquid  exudation  is  ordinarily  small,  and  occjisionally  almost  entirely 
absent,  so  that  the  visceral  and  costal  surfaces  remain  in  contact.  In  other 
cases,  namely,  when  the  pleuritis  is  idiopathic,  or  due  to  uncmia,  or  to  a 
foreign  substance  in  the  pleural  cavity,  the  liquid  effusion  is  considerable, 
producing  more  or  less  compression  of  the  lung.  There  are,  howev«T,  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  statement.  In  idiopathic  pleuritis  the  exudation 
may  consist  almost  entirely  of  fibrin,  and  be  scanty,  as  in  the  case  related 
above.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  a  considerable  exudation  of  serum 
with  fibrin  and  pus  in  tubercular  pleuritis,  so  as  to  compress  considerably 
the  lung. 

If  the  lung  is  not  too  firmly  attached  by  the  fibrin  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest,  the  liquid  which  is  exuded  pi-esses  it  inward  towards  its  root  or  its 
point  of  attachment  to  the  mediastinum.  If  the  quantity  of  liquid  is  large 
the  compression  may  totally  exclude  air  fropa  the  lung,  and  it  becomes 
like  a  fleshy  mass,  or  is  carnified. 

Ordinarily  the  fibrin  forms  a  layer  over  the  inflamed  pleura,  at  first  soft 
and  readily  detached,  but  gradually  becoming  firmer,  and  shreds  or  floc- 
culi  of  fibrin,  becoming  separated,  float  in  the  exuded  serum.  When  the 
inflammation  has  continued  a  short  time,  granulations  appear  on  the  in- 
flamed surface,  receiving  their  supply  of  blood  from  the  subpleural  capil- 
laries, which  have  been  prolonged.  These  granulations,  when  the  serum 
is  absorbed,  uniting  with  those  On  the  opposite  side,  form  permanent  ad- 
hesions. 

Pleuritis,  except  when  due  to  a  local  cause  seated  beneath  the  pleura, 
as  tubercle  or  pneumonitis,  extends  rapidly,  soon  becoming  general. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  empyema  occurs.  The  proportion  of 
pleurisies  in  feeble  and  ill-conditioned  infants  which  are  or  which  become 
suppurative  is  very  large.  Hence  empyema,  as  I  have  often  noticed,  is 
not  infrequent  in  the  institutions  of  this  city  where  such  infants  are  treated. 
Secondary  pleuritis  is  more  apt  to  be  suppurative  than  is  the  primary  in- 
flammation. The  pleuritis  complicating  or  following  scarlatina  is  usually 
80,  being,  therefore,  often  more  dangerous  than  the  primary  disease. 

Pleuritis  has,  for  convenience  of  description,  been  divided  into  three 
stages :  the  first,  extending  from  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation 
to  the  time  when  there  is  an  appreciable  amount  of  exudation  ;  the  second, 
from  the  time  that  the  exudation  is  appreciable  to  the  commencement  of 
absorption  ;  the  third  stage  is  that  of  absorption  or  convalescence.  Ab- 
sorption commences  when  the  inflammation  abates,  and  the  rapidity  with 
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which  the  fluid  disappears  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  As  absorp- 
tion occurs,  the  compressed  lung  gradually  expands  to  occupy  the  place 
of  the  fluid.  Sometimes  absorption  occurs  more  rapidly  than  the  expan- 
sion, so  that  there  is  depression  for  a  time  of  the  thorax  on  the  affected 
side,  wliich  gradually  disappears.  The  serum  is  first  absorbed,  and  then 
the  fibrin,  undergoing  fatty  degeneration  and  liquefaction,  is  also  ab- 
sorbed. Occasionally  portions  of  the  fibrin  instead  of  being  absorbed 
undergo  calcification,  after  which  there  is  no  further  change.  Commonly, 
as  the  serum  is  removed,  the  two  pleural  surfaces  become  |Hirmanently 
adherent,  as  has  been  already  stated,  and  the  lobes  are  likewise  united  to 
each  other. 

In  rare  instances,  in  which  there  is  a  large  amount  of  serous  exudation, 
producing  complete  carnification  of  the  lung,  and  absorption  is  slow,  infla- 
tion never  occurs,  and  the  ribs  of  the  affected  side  are  permanently 
depi-essed.  Respiration  henceforth  is  performed  entirely  by  the  other 
lung,  wliich  increases  somewhat  in  volume  by  hypertrophy  of  the  air-cells. 
The  compressed  lung  remains  noncrepitant  and  firm,  and  its  color  some- 
what lighter  than  the  natural  hue,  from  defective  supply  of  blood  and 
granular  change  in  its  anatomical  elements. 

In  empyema,  the  patient  cannot  recover  by  absorption  of  the  pus  unless 
its  quantity  is  small.  If  the  quantity  is  small  or  moderate  the  liquor 
puris  is  first  absorbed,  and  the  pus-cells,  becoming  fatty  and  then  liquefy- 
ing, may  also  be  absorbed  and  the  patient  recover.  Indeed,  in  all  cases 
of  pleuritis,  pus-cells  may  be  detected  in  the  exudation  by  the  microscope. 
But  if  the  pus  predominates,  or  is  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  apparent  to 
the  naked  eye,  recovery  is  slow  and  uncertain,  and  usually  impossible  by 
absorption.  Empyema  is,  therefore,  except  when  relieved  by  thoracen- 
tesis, commonly  a  lingering  disease,  attended  by  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
tuberculosis.  Spontaneous  cure  occasionally  occurs  by  discharge  of  pus 
into  a  bronchial  tube,  or  externally  through  the  walls  of  the  chest.  I 
have  witnessed  both  these  modes  of  termination.  In  certain  instances, 
pleuritis  on  the  left  side  becomes  complicated  with  pericarditis,  and,  more 
nirely,  pleuritis  in  the  lower  part  of  the  right  pleural  cavity  with  peri- 
hepatitis, the  inflammation  extending  in  the  one  case  through  the  pericar- 
dium, in  the  other  through  the  diaphragm.  I  have  met  four  cases  of  the 
former  complication,  and  one  of  the  latter  in  infants. 

Symptoms. — The  commencement  of  pleuritis  is,  in  most  instances, 
abrupt.  Sometimes  we  observe  a  rigor  or  chilliness  as  the  initial  symp- 
tom, but  this  is  in  many  cases  not  observed.  An  active  febrile  movement 
is  suddenly  developed,  attended  by  headache,  and  perhaps  vomiting. 
Sometimes  the  child  screams  violently  at  short  intervals,  as  if  from  enter- 
algia  or  other  severe  pain.  There  is,  usually,  at  this  early  stage,  little  or 
no  cough,  or  other  symptom  characteristic  of  disease  located  in  the  chest. 
The  symptoms  of  pleuritis  obviously  vary  considerably  in  different  cases, 
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according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  other  diseases,  the  age  and  robust- 
ness of  the  patient,  and  the  extent  of  the  inflammation. 

In  acute  primary  pleuritis  the  pulse  rises  to  130  or  140  beats  j)er  minute, 
and  in  young  children  it  is  often  more  frequent,  numbering  100  or  180, 
The  frequency  of  the  respiration  is  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  expiratory  moan.  Tlie  temperature  is  probably 
at  102°  or  103°.  The  face  is  more  or  less  flushed  and  indicative  of  suffer- 
ing. The  child,  if  old  enough  to  speak,  complains  of  a  stitchlike  pain  in 
the  chest,  which  is  most  intense  on  inspiration  and  in  coughing.  Occa- 
sionally we  can  detect  tenderness  on  pressing  or  percussing  over  the  affected 
side.  Sometimes  the  patient  refers  the  pain  to  the  epigastric  region,  on 
account  of  the  distribution  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  intercostal  nerves 
in  this  region.  He  assumes  a  certain  position,  as  the  erect,  semi-recum- 
bent, or  the  recumbent  on  one  side,  in  which  there  is  companitive  ease  of 
respiration,  and  his  suffering  is  less.  If  disturbed  or  removed  from  this 
position  he  is  fretful,  his  cough  is  more  frequent,  and  the  respinition  is 
more  painful.  The  cough  is  short,  dry,  or  hacking,  unless  bronchitis 
coexist,  in  which  case  there  is  more  or  less  ex|)ectonition.  At  the  siime 
time  those  symptoms  are  present  which  are  common  in  all  inflammatory 
affections,  such  as  anorexia  and  thirst. 

After  some  days  the  symptoms  partially  abate.  The  pulse  and  respira- 
tion are  less  frequent,  though  still  accelerated,  and  the  latter  is  less  painful. 
Convalescence  is  more  protracted  in  pleuritis  than  in  ordinary  pneumonitis. 
Several  weeks  frequently  elapse  before  the  liquid  is  fully  absorbed,  during 
which  time  there  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  acceleration  of  pulse  and  eleva- 
tion of  temperature.  Certain  writers  state  a  much  shorter  duration  of  the 
febrile  movement,  but  in  the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  which  seemed 
to  be  most  nearly  typical,  I  think  that  the  temperature  did  not  fall  to  the 
normal  standard  before  the  close  of  the  third  week,  or  even  later.  The 
api>etite  and  strength  returned  gradually. 

The  symptoms  of  pleuritis,  though  commonly  so  pronounced  as  to  direct 
attention  at  once  to  the  chest  as  the  seat  of  the  disease,  have  in  otiier 
instances  such  mildness  that  the  location  of  the  inflammation  in  the  thorax 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination  of  symptoms  and  physical 
signs.  There  is,  indeed,  every  degree  between  severe  and  conspicuous 
symptoms,  such  as  I  have  described,  and  latency. 

Both  primary  and  secondary  pleurisies  may  be  latent,  latency  being 
more  frequent  in  infancy  than  childhood.  The  following  is  a  not  unusual 
example :  A  feeble  infant,  aged  five  months  and  twenty-eight  days,  died 
suddenly  at  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  in  December,  1870.  The 
attention  of  the  resident  physician  had  not  been  called  to  it,  as  it  was  not 
supposed  to  be  sick,  although  its  general  condition  was  bad,  and  the  nurse 
who  had  charge  of  the  ward  stated  that  it  had  presented  no  symptom  of 
disease,  unless  possibly  a  slight  cough  during  the  last  three  or  four  days. 
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Percussion  over  the  riglit  side  of  the  chest  of  the  corpse  gave  a  flat  reso- 
nance, and  the  right  lung  was  found  at  the  autopsy  camified,  and  covered 
with  a  loose,  fibrinous  layer,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick  in  places,  with 
but  a  scanty  exudation  of  serum. 

In  empyema  the  symptoms  may  not  differ  materially  at  first  from  those 
in  the  ordinary  form  of  pleuritis,  but  absorption  occurs  of  only  a  j)ortion 
of  the  liquor  puris.  The  pus  produces  the  ordinary  effects  of  purulent 
collections  in  the  system,  namely,  loss  of  appetite,  hectic  fever,  emacia- 
tion, loss  of  strength.  No  improvement  occurs  except  by  discharge  of 
pus,  either  by  thoracentesis  or  through  an  ulcerative  opening,  after  which 
the  child  usually  slowly,  but  progressively,  recovers.  In  fatal  cases  of 
empyema  the  vital  powers  gradually  yield,  the  pulse  becomes  more  fre- 
quent and  feeble,  the  face  and  limbs  pallid  and  cool,  and  death  occurs 
from  asthenia. 

Physical  Signs. — Skilful  auscultators  disagree,  or  are  in  doubt,  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  certain  of  the  abnormal  sounds  heard  in  the  chest 
in  cases  of  pleurisy.  And  this  disagreement  or  uncertainty  is  greater  in 
the  examination  of  children  than  of  adults  ;  for  in  children,  especially 
infants,  many  of  the  physical  signs  present  peculiarities,  so  that  they  are 
less  readily  recognized  or  identified  than  in  those  who  are  older.  Still,  it 
is  seldom  diliicult  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  by  means  of  the  physical 
signs  even  in  the  youngest  child. 

Auscultation. — In  the  very  commencement  of  the  inflammation  aus- 
cultation affords  but  little  information.  Probably  we  only  notice  that 
change  in  the  vesicular  respiration  which  necessarily  results  from  the  hur- 
ried breathing.  A  little  later  we  observe  (but  this  is  only  noticed  in  cer- 
tain cases,  or  when  the  visit  is  made  at  the  proper  moment),  a  dry  rubbing 
sound  at  the  seat  of  inflammation,  which  may  be  imitated  by  pushing  the 
finger  firmly  across  the  dry  palm  of  the  liand.  As  the  surface  of  the  pleura 
becomes  moistened  by  exudation  this  sound  disappears.  Next  we  observe, 
and  this,  too,  only  in  certain  cases,  a  moist  friction-sound,  heard  near  the 
surface  of  the  chest.  It  may  resemble  closely  the  crepitant  rfile,  for  which 
it  is  sometimes  mistaken,  being  a  succession  of  fine  friction-sounds.  In 
other  cases  only  one  or  two  of  these  sounds  are  observed  in  each  respira- 
tion, and  they  are  well  described  by  the  term  clicking.  This  crepitant,  or 
clicking  sound,  may  be  heard  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
during  which  the  pleuritis  continues,  provided  that  there  is  but  little  liquid 
exudation,  and  the  surfaces  roughened  by  moist  fibrin  remain  in  contact. 
In  other  cases  it  is  only  heard  for  a  brief  period,  disappearing  when  the 
contact  of  the  surfaces  is  prevented  by  the  liquid.  After  absorption  of  the 
liquid  this  sound  may  reappear,  and  in  some  c^es  it  is  heard  only  in  the 
third  stage. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  explanation  which  Trousseau  gives  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  sound  differs  from  that  which  is  commonly  accepted. 
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"  This  sound,"  says  he,  "  which  is  met  with  in  the  great  majority  r»f  cases 
of  pleurisy  is,  in  fact,  a  crepitant  rale,  and  I  have  called  it  the  crepitant 
r&le  of  pleurisy.  My  interpretation  of  it  is  very  simple.  Just  as  we  never 
have  erysipelas  without  engorgement  of  the  cellular  tissue,  there  cannot  be 
erysipelas  of  the  pleura  or  pleurisy,  without  an  irritative  engorgement  of 
the  subpleural  cellular  tissue,  or  of  the  peripheric  pulmonary  parenchyma. 
This  fluxion  naturally  carries  with  it  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles  a  serous 
exudation  analogous  to  that  of  pulmonary  oedema.  We  also  meet  with  a 
fine  subcrepitant  r&le,  which  is  very  often  heard  quite  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pleurisy,  and  which  likewise  nearly  always  continues  for  some  weeks, 
when  tlie  fluid  being  absorbed,  there  only  remains  subinflammatory  ccdema 
of  the  more  superficial  parts  of  the  lungs."  Perhaps  this  explanation  may 
apply  to  certain  cases,  but  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  clicking  sound  to  which  I  have  alluded,  since  it  is  superficial  and  does 
not  commonly  disappear  after  coughing,  is  in  some  instances  pleuritic. 

When  the  second  stage  commences  and  the  pleural  cavity  contains 
more  or  less  liquid,  the  lung,  unless  adherent  to  the  ribs,  is  carried  inward 
and  upward  and  compressed.  The  respiratory  sound  now  di8ap[>ear8  in 
children  over  the  age  of  five  years,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in 
the  first  years  of  childhood,  and  usually  in  infancy,  in  which  period  the 
pleural  cavity  is  small,  respiration  is  heard  when  the  ear  is  applied  over 
the  liquid.  It  is  transmitted  through  the  liquid  from  the  bronchial  tubes 
or  from  the  opposite  lung.  Its  character  is  bronchial,  broncho- vesicular  or 
vesicular.  It  varies  in  intensity  according  to  the  amount  of  the  liquid, 
and  the  strength  and  rapidity  of  the  respiration.  When  the  inflammation 
is  active,  and  exudation  occurs  rapidly,  bronchial  respiration  may  be  heard 
as  early  as  the  second  or  third,  or  even  on  the  first  day,  when  the  ear  is 
applied  in  the  scapular  and  infrascapular  region.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  be- 
lieve that  it  differs  from  the  bronchial  respiration  of  pneumonia,  not  only 
in  its  duration,  but  also  in  the  character  of  its  sound,  being  metallic.  If 
the  inflammation  is  mild,  and  the  exudation  occurs  slowly,  bronchial  respi- 
ration is  not  observed  till  after  the  lapse  of  some  days.  When  there  \g  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  liquid  exudation,  bronchial  respiration  may 
be  observed  in  the  infraclavicular  region  as  it  so  often  is  in  adult  cases, 
^gophnny  is  occasionally  noticed  in  cases  which  are  attended  by  a  large 
effusion ;  it  coexists  with  the  bronchial  respiration.  It  is  heard  in  the  inter- 
and  infrascapular  spaces.  Its  duration  is  commonly  brief,  disappearing 
in  three  or  four  days,  or  even  in  less  time.  Feeble  vesicular  respiration  may 
be  heard  in  one  part  of  the  chest,  while  in  other  parts  the  bronchial  respi- 
ration occurs,  and  in  other  parts  still,  namely,  at  the  base,  no  sound  what- 
ever is  audible ;  or,  without  the  bronchial  respiration,  we  may  hear  a  dis- 
tant or  faint  vesicular  murmur  over  the  entire  half  of  the  cbest,  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  Such  are  the  various  combinations  and  modifica- 
tions of  the  respiratory  sounds  noticed  in  these  cases,  sounds  which  pre- 
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sent  variations  in  their  presence  and  relative  proportion  as  the  disease 
advances. 

Percussion. — Percussion  in  the  commencement  of  pleuritis  before  there 
is  any  appreciable  exudation  gives  a  negative  result.  If  dulness  is  ob- 
served, it  is  due  to  coexisting  disease,  commonly  pneumonitis  or  tubercu- 
losis. When  exudation  occurs,  unless  it  is  entirely  fibrinous,  percussion 
over  the  affected  side  gives  at  first  a  dull  and  then  a  flat  sound,  but  above 
the  level  of  the  liquid  the  resonance  is  good,  and  occasionally  tympanitic. 
The  sensation  communictited  to  the  finger  in  percussing,  is  like  that  pro- 
duced by  a  solid  substance.  The  flat  percussion -sound  distinguishes  the 
pleuritic  exudation  from  the  solidification  of  pneumonitis,  for  the  percus- 
sion-sound in  pneumonitis  is  dull,  but  not  flat.  In  young  children,  in 
whom  pneumonitis  is  catarrhal,  and  limited  to  a  part  of  a  lobe,  the  differ- 
ence is  very  marked.  Changes  in  the  height  of  the  flatness  according 
to  the  position  of  the  patient  is  sometimes  observed  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood, but  this  sign  is  less  reliable  than  in  adult  life.  Now  and  then  we 
observe  cases  in  which  other  physical  signs  do  not  indicate  the  presence  of 
a  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  there  is  no  pulmonary  disease,  and  yet 
percussion  gives  a  dull  sound.  In  these  cases  the  dulness  is  due  to  the 
fibrinous  exudation,  which  often  has  a  very  considerable  thickness,  espe- 
cially if  its  fibres  are  loosely  arranged.  I  have  related  above  a  case  in 
which  the  exudation  was  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  If  the  pleuritis 
depends  upon  tuberculosis- or  pneumonitis,  the  physical  signs  which  charac- 
terize the  primary  disease  are  intensified  by  the  exudation. 

Inspection — Mensuration. — At  first,  if  respiration  is  painful  the 
movements  of  the  affected  side  in  breathing  are  somewhat  restrained,  and 
subsequently  when  there  is  a  large  effusion  they  are  more  limited  than  on 
the  opposite  side. 

Bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  distension  of  the  thoracic  walls 
from  the  fluid,  are  less  frequently  observed  and  less  marked  in  young  chil- 
dren than  in  adults.  In  the  infant,  especially  if  feeble,  so  readily  are  the 
lungs  compressed,  that  incomplete  carnification  is  apt  to  occur  before  the 
shape  of  the  chest  is  materially  altered.  When  there  is  a  large  pleuritic 
exudation  with  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces  the  circumference  of  the 
chest  on  the  aflfected  side  is  rarely  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to 
one  inch  greater  than  that  of  the  healthy  side. 

On  account  of  the  peculiarities  as  regards  the  physical  signs  and  the 
mechanical  effect  of  a  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity  of  a  young  child,  phy- 
sicians whose  knowledge  of  pleuritic  eflTusions  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
examination  of  adult  cases  are  apt  to  err  in  diagnosis.  Thus,  in  1870,  a 
carnified  lung,  covered  with  a  thick  pyogenic  membrane  from  which  gran- 
ulations had  arisen,  was  presented  by  myself  to  the  New  York  Pathologi- 
cal Society,  with  the  following  history  of  the  case.  W.,  twelve  months  old 
at  the  time  of  death,  was  taken  sick  at  the  age  of  six  months,  with  fever, 
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and  a  cough,  which  was  slight  and  not  frc(iuent.  At  about  eight  months 
he  fii'st  came  under  observation.  The  infant  was  then  small  for  its  age, 
pallid  and  thin.  The  two  sides  of  the  chest  measured  the  same,  and  on 
both  sides  the  intercostal  spaces  were  somewhat  depresseil,  but  percussion 
over  the  right  side  produced  a  Hat  sound,  showing  that  the  air  was  wholly 
excluded  from  the  right  lung.  The  respiration  upon  the  affected  side  was 
bronchial  and  distinct.  Two  well-known  physicians  of  this  city,  thorough 
in  their  examinations,  and  usually  accurate  in  diagnosis,  examined  this 
case  in  reference  to  the  propriety  of  thoracentesis,  and  lH)th  expressed  u 
decided  opinion  that  the  pathological  state  was  not  a  pleuritis,  but  either 
collapse  or  interstitial  pneumonitis,  one  of  them  observing,  as  he  thought, 
in  addition  to  the  physical  signs  already  stated,  broncho[)hony.  ^The  febrile 
movement  was  moderate,  and  no  decided  hectic  was  observed.  Death  oc- 
curred  from  exhaustion.  At  the  autopsy  about  half  a  pint  of  thick  pus 
was  found  in  the  right  pleural  cavity,  producing  complete  carnification  of 
the  lung.  The  pus,  which,  considering  the  stunted  growth  of  the  child  and 
small  size  of  the  pleural  cavity,  was  considerable,  had  evidently  lost  part 
of  the  licjuor  puris  by  absorption. 

Tiie  following  case,  which  shows  how  deceptive  the  physical  signs  may 
be  in  young  children  in  cases  of  suppurative  pleuritis,  will  repay  perusal, 
since  the  life  of  the  patient  depends  in  great  part  on  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  his  condition,  so  that  appropriate  measures  will  be  employed. 

Caj^e. — H ,  boy,  four  years  four  months  old,  was  taken  with  scarlet 

fever  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1868.  It  was  severe,  and  was  attended 
with  inflammation  of  the  glands  and  connective  tissue  of  the  neck,  with 
suppuration  on  both  sides.  Purulent  discharges  from  the  abscesses  contin- 
ued through  the  month  of  June.  The  patient  was  gradually  convalescing, 
when,  about  July  4th,  pleuritis  commenced  on  the  left  side,  attended  by 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  acute  forms  of  this  inflammation.  A  few  days 
subsequently  the  pleural  cavity  wjis  ascertained  by  examination  to  be  about 
half  full  of  liquid. 

Towards  tlie  close  of  July  anasarca  commenced  about  the  arlkles  and 
gradually  extended  upwards.  It  was  limited  to  the  lower  extremities  and 
to  the  abdominal  walls,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  became  excessive. 
The  thoracic  walls  and  the  upper  extremities  were  somewhat  emaciated, 
and  the  face  was  pallid  and  anxious. 

On  the  7th  of  August  a  careful  examination  of  the  chest  was  made  in 
reference  to  the  propriety  of  thoracentesis.  Tlie  intercostal  spaces  on  the 
left  side  w(;re  not  prominent,  but  rather  depressed.  Percussion  over  the 
lower  third  of  the  left  pleural  cavity  elicited  a  flat  sound,  while  above  this 
the  resonance  was  tympanitic.  On  account  of  the  great  restlessness  of 
the  patient,  no  useful  information  was  derived  from  change  of  position. 
On  auscultation  distinct  bronchial  respiration  was  heard  over  nearly  or 
quite  the  entire  left  side  of  the  chest.  The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  was  on 
the  right  of  the  sternum.  It  was  my  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  two  other 
physicians,  that  the  liquid  was  in  process  of  absorption,  and  that  the  quan- 
tity present  was  not  large.  Thonicentesis  did  not,  therefore,  seem  a  proper 
measure.  The  aspirator  was  at  this  time  little  used. 
36 
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The  anasarca  still  limited  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  abdominal 
walls  continued  to  increase,  and  on  the  25th  of  August,  so  great  was  the 
distension,  that  the  skin  broke  in  one  or  two  places  above  the  ankles. 
The  mind  remained  clear,  the  kidneys  were  apparently  not  involved,  and 
the  appetite  was  pretty  good.     Death  occurred  August  27th. 

Sectio  Cadaver, — Head  not  examined ;  abdominal  and  right  pleural 
cavities  contained  no  effusion,  and  were  in  their  normal  state,  except  that 
the  latter  cavity  was  somewhat  encroached  upon  by  the  heart  and  medi- 
astinum  ;  a  great  amount  of  oedema  in  the  lower  exti*emitie8  and  in.  the 
abdominal  walls ;  abdominal  walls  towards  the  spine  about  three  inches 
thick,  in  consequence  of  oedema ;  right  lung  of  good  size  and  presenting 
the  ordinary  appearance,  except  a  greater  amount  than  usual  of  hypostatic 
congestion  ;  about  three  pints  of  pus  (laudable)  in  the  left  pleural  cavity  ; 
left  lung  completely  carnified  and  lying  against  the  vertebral  column  ;  its 
size  about  that  of  an  orange,  and  its  surface  covered  with  a  dense  layer  of 
fibrin  ;  heart  displaced,  as  already  stated,  to  the  right  and  a  little  down- 
ward, so  as  to  compress  and  partially  obstruct  the  circulation  in  the 
ascending  vena  cava ;  this  vessel  contained  a  continuous,  firm,  and  yellow 
fibrinous  clot,  nearly  filling  its  calibre  ;  the  femoral  vein,  examined  on 
one  side,  was  found  to  contain  soft  and  dark  clots.  Compression  of  the 
cava  opposite  the  heart  and  the  formation  of  clots  had  evidently  given 
rise  to  the  anasarca. 

An  important  negative  sign,  as  we  will  see,  is  the  absence  of  bron- 
chophony and  vocal  fremitus  over  that  portion  of  the  chest  where  the 
liquid  has  accumulated. 

Occasionally  physical  signs,  which  commonly  indicate  tuberculosis,  are 
heard  in  children  as  well  as  adults  on  auscultating  the  chest  which  is  the 
seat  of  a  pleuritic  attack.  Attention  has  been  called  to  this  fact  by  Rilliet 
and  Barthez,  one  of  whom  had  diagnosticated  tuberculosis  from  these 
signs,  in  a  case  which  fully  recovered,  and  afterwards  by  Trousseau,  who 
says :  *'  In  cases  of  pleurisy  we  often  meet  with  all  the  stethoscopic  signs 

which  belong  to  the  third  stage  of  tubercular  phthisis Amphoric 

respiration,  gurgling,  and  cavernous  voice  are  sometimes  so  well  marked, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  attributing  them  to  the  existence  of  cavities 
in  the  luugs."  The  occurrence  of  these  signs,  however,  in  uncomplicated 
pleuritis  is  rare,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  their  occasional  occur- 
rence, in  order  that  the  diagnosis  in  cases  in  which  they  are  observed  be 
more  careful  and  guarded. 

It  has  been  said  by  certain  writers  that  displacement  of  the  heart  and 
the  subdiaphragmatic  organs  by  large  pleuritic  effusions  is  less  frequent 
and  less  in  degree  in  children  than  in  adults.  However  this  may  be,  if  is 
certain  that  displacement  of  the  heart  to  the  right  is  common  in  pleurisy 
of  the  left  side,  even  when  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity  is 
moderate.     I  have  found  this  fact  very  useful  in  diagnosis. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  in  certain  cases  readily  made,  but  in  other  instances 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  attended  with  difficulty.  Obscure  or  doubtful  cases 
occur  chiefly  in  infancy.      Partial  or  circumscribed    pleuritis,  attended 
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with  little  or  no  serous  exudation,  is  more  apt  to  be  overlooked  than  other 
forms  of  the  inflammation,  but,  as  it  is  ordinarily  due  to  grave  disease 
of  the  lungs,  which  requires  the  chief  treatment,  it«  detection  is  not  very 
im|)ortunt.  The  points  involved  in  its  d'agnosis  are  acceleration  of  pulse 
and  respiration,  increase  of  temperature,  expiratory  moan,  friction-sound, 
and  tenderness  on  percussion. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  general  pleuritis  in  its  commencement,  before  the 
stage  of  effusion,  is  attended  with  some  difficulty.  It  is  most  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  pneumonitis,  since  the  prominent  symptoms  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  two  diseases  are  similar.  There  is,  however,  in  pleuritis 
ordinarily  greater  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration,  greater  elevation 
of  tempeniture,  greater  suffering,  as  indicated  by  the  features,  and  a  more 
decided  expiratory  moan.  It  will  aid  in  the  differential  diagnosis,  in 
children  under  the  age  of  five  years,  to  recollect  that  acute  pneumonitis 
is  in  most  instances  preceded  by  bronchitis,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
acut«  pleuritis,  except  as  a  coincidence. 

Pleuritis  with  effusion  could  only  be  mistaken  for  pneumonitis  or  hydro- 
thorax.  But  the  loss  of  resonance  on  percussion  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effu- 
sion is  much  greater  than  when  the  lung  is  solidified  from  pneumonitis. 
The  physical  signs,  which  are  involved  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
these  diseases  in  the  adidt,  are  imiK)rtant,  also,  for  diagnosis  in  children, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  less  constant  and  less  reliable  in  young 
children  than  in  adults.  In  children  over  the  age  of  five  years  they  are 
pretty  uniformly  present.  The  signs  alluded  to  are  bulging  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces,  expansion  and  subsequently  retraction  of  the  chest,  evidence 
of  change  in  the  height  of  the  fluid  by  change  in  the  i)osition  of  the 
body,  no  bronchophony  and  fremitus  as  in  pneumonitis,  etc.  The  absence 
of  bronchophony  and  vocal  fremitus,  as  evidence  of  a  liquid  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  needs  to  be  emphasized.  These  physical  signs  may  be  observed  in 
pleurisy,  even  when  there  is  considerable  effusion,  provided  that  the  ex- 
amination is  made  over  a  point  where  the  lung  happens  to  be  adherent  to 
the  ribs,  but  if  it  is  made  over  the  liquid  they  will  not  be  observed.  The 
presence  or  absence,  therefore,  of  these  signs  aids  materially  in  the  diag- 
nosis between  a  liquid  and  solidification  of  the  lung.  Ilydrothorax  in 
the  child  commonly  results  from  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  es})ecially 
scarlatina,  and  its  immediate  cause  is  nephritic  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion, or  heiirt  disease.  Rarely  it  is  due  to  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  in  consequence  of  enlarged  bronchial  glands.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, [)receded  nor  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  inflammation  referable 
to  the  chest,  as  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion. 

Empyema  may  be  diagnosticated  from  the  fact  that  there  is  but  little 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  liquid  after  several  weeks  have  elapsed,  and 
from  the  febrile  movement,  loss  of  appetite,  flesh,  and  strength,  which 
attend  all  large  purulent  collections. 
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Prognosis. — Primary  pleuritis,  occurring  in  patients  previously  hcAlthj, 
commonly  ends  favorably  ;  but  it  is  a  serious  disease  if  the  general  health 
has  been  much  impaired.  The  prognosis  is  more  favorable  if,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  with  this  form  of  pleurisy,  the  patient  is  over  the  age  of 
three  or  four  years. 

Secondary  pleuritis  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  grave  aflPection,  but  the 
prognosis  de}>ends  greatly  on  the  character  of  the  primary  malady,  and 
also  on  the  age.  Pleurisy  resulting  from  and  coexisting  with  pneumonitis 
commonly  ends  in  recovery  even  in  quite  young  patients.  Pleuritis  arising 
from  scarlet  fever  is  apt  to  be  suppurative,  and  is,  therefore,  a  serious  com- 
plication or  sequel,  but  a  considerable  proportion  affected  with  it  recover 
under  judicious  treatment.  Tlie  prognosis  in  tubercular  pleuritis  and 
pleuritis  occurring  from  the  escape  of  pus  into  the  pleural  cavity  is  obvi- 
ously unfavorable. 

Tubercular  pleuritis  may  be  temporarily  relieved,  but  it  is  apt  to  return. 
Suppurative  pleuritis,  or  empyema,  is  also  an  unfavorable  form  of  inflam- 
mation, characterized  by  the  chronicity  and  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
tuberculosis.  It  is  in  time  fatal  unless  the  pus  is  evacuated.  On  the 
escape  of  the  pus,  whether  spontaneously  or  by  thoracentesis,  there  is 
usually  progressive  and  complete  restoration  to  health.  In  case  the  pus 
is  evacuated,  the  prognosis  is  better  in  children  than  in  adults. 

Treatment The  indications  of  treatment  are,  in  the  commencement 

of  the  inflammation,  to  diminish  its  intensity,  and  relieve  pain  ;  at  a  later 
period  to  promote  absorption,  and  sustain  the  vital  powers. 

Pleuritis  is  one  of  the  few  inflammations  in  early  life  in  which  the  ab- 
straction of  blood  may  be  proper.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  rule,  that  loss  of 
blood  is  not  only  not  required,  but  is  an  injudicious  measure  in  all  secon- 
dary pleurisies,  and  in  the  primary  form  after  exudation  into  the  pleural 
cavity  has  occurred.  It  is  a  useful  measure  at  the  commencement  of 
acute  primary  pleuritis  occurring  in  a  robust  state  of  system.  One  or  two 
leeches  should  be  applied  directly  over  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  and 
bleeding  may  be  encouraged  for  two  or  three  hours  subsequently  by  the 
application  of  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water.  Unfortunately  the  physi- 
cian is,  in  many  cases,  not  called  at  this  early  period ;  or,  if  called,  he 
fails  to  make  the  diagnosis  till  there  are  evidences  of  exudation. 

After  bleeding  has  ceased,  or  in  subacute  and  secondary  pleurisies  with- 
out the  employment  of  leeches,  a  large  rubefacient  cataplasm  should  be 
applied  over  the  affected  side  of  the  chest,  and  covered  with  oil-silk.  A 
poultice  consisting  of  one  part  of  mustard  and  sixteen  of  flaxseed  between 
two  pieces  of  thin  muslin  and  sufficiently  wet  answers  the  purpose. 
Moderate  counter-irritation  diminishes  the  pain,  but  vesication  at  this 
early  period  is  injurious.  A  blister  applied  so  near  the  seat  of  the  in- 
flammation may  increase  the  afUux  of  blood  towards  it,  and  aggravate  the 
disease. 
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Bobiist  patients  over  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  are  benefited  by  the 
use  of  cardiac  sedatives  in  the  commencement  of  acute  pleuritis.  The 
tincture  of  aconite  root  should  be  given,  but  its  effects  shouhl  be  watched, 
and  it  should  be  discontinued  or  given  less  frequently  when  the  pulse  is 
reduced  to  nearly  the  natural  number,  or  when  sufficient  exudation  has 
occurred  to  produce  the  ordinary  physical  signs  of  liquid  in  the  chest.  It 
should  be  given  cautiously  in  secondary  pleuritis. 

Opiates  are  required,  as  in  other  serous  inflammations,  according  to  the 
pain.  Dover's  powder,  in  doses  of  one  to  three  grains,  according  to  the 
age,  may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  less  frequently  if  the  patient 
is  inclined  to  sleep. 

The  following  is  a  favorite  prescription  with  me  for  a  child  of  three 
years : — 

R.   Tinct.  ipecac,  comp. 

(Squibb's  liquid  Dover's  powder),  gtt.  xvj-xxiv  ; 
Tinct.  rad.  acouit.,  gtt.  viij  ; 
Syr.  bal.  tolut.,  Jij.     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Such  is  the  treatment  required  in  the  first  stage  of  acute  primary  pleu- 
ritis, or  that  preceding  the  effusion.  Secondary  pleuritis  requires  fewer 
and  less  depressing  metisures.  The  appropriate  treatment,  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  of  this  form  of  the  disease,  consists  in  the  use  of  an 
opiate,  with  rubefacient  and  emollient  applications  to  the  chest.  Abstrac- 
tion of  blood  is  not  required  in  this  form  of  pleuritis,  but  the  aconite  is 
sometimes  useful  for  a  few  days. 

Pleurisies  dependent  on  pulmonary  disease,  which  are  circumscribed 
and  attended  with  little  serous  eflfusion,  require  no  other  therapeutic 
measures  than  those  already  mentioned.  The  judicious  use  of  opiates, 
and  rubefacient  and  emollient  applications,  suffice  for  their  treatment. 

In  the  treatment  of  other  forms  of  pleurisy,  which  are  attended  by  more 
or  less  effusion  of  liquid  into  the  pleural  cavity,  measures  designed  to  re- 
move this  litjuid  are  required  when  the  inflammation  has  abated,  and 
antiphlogistics  are  no  longer  appropriate. 

Liquids  in  the  great  cavities  are  best  eliminated  by  hydragogue  cathar- 
tics and  by  diuretics.  For  children,  however,  already  weakened  by  pleu- 
ritic inflammation,  cathartics  are  usually  too  depressing.  Now  and  then 
a  robust  patient,  over  the  age  of  ^yti  or  six  years,  with  pleuritic  effusion, 
may  be  benefited  by  an  occasional  purgative  dose  of  bi tartrate  of  potassa, 
or  by  from  one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  podophyllin.  But  such 
cases  are  exceptional.  In  a  majority  of  children  the  loss  of  strength  re- 
Bultintr  from  cathartics  more  than  counterbalances  the  good  result  from  the 
liquid  evacuations  which  they  produce. 

Diuretics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  efficient  remedies,  and  ujwn  them  oar 
chief  reliance  must  be  placed. 
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The  diuretics  from  which  good  results  may  be  expected  are  digitalis  with 
acetate  of  potash,  and  in  certain  cases  iodide  of  potassium.  In  the  adult 
I  have  observed  rapid  absorption  of  the  liquid  by  the  administration  of 
from  one  to  two  drachms  daily  of  the  iodide,  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains, 
and  a  child  can  take  a  proportionate  dose.  Two  to  five  grains,  according 
to  the  age,  may  be  given  every  three  hours.  At  the  same  time  it  is  ad- 
visable to  restrict  the  drinks. 

At  this  stage  of  the  disease  counter-irritation  is  appropriate,  either  by 
rubefacients  or  vesicants.  The  preferable  mode  of  blistering  the  child  is, 
in  my  opinion,  by  cautharidal  collodion  applied  as  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  pneumonitis.  I  prefer,  however,  instead  of  vesication,  the 
application  by  friction  two  or  three  times  daily  of  the  unguent,  iodinii  com- 
positi  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

In  secondary  pleuritis  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  consisting  largely 
of  animal  broths,  through  the  whole  period  of  the  disease. 

In  primary  pleuritis  nutritious  diet  should  be  allowed  after  exudation 
has  occurred.  In  some  cases,  more  frequently  in  secondary  than  primary 
pleuritis,  stimulants  are  required.  In  protracted  pleuritis,  or  pleuritis 
occurring  in  a  debilitated  patient,  tonics,  both  vegetable  and  chalybeate, 
are  often  serviceable,  sustaining  tlie  strengtli  while  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion is  going  on. 

Occasionally  the  measures  which  have  been  recommended  above  to 
promote  absorption  of  the  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity  do  not  have  the 
effect  which  is  desired.  If  there. is  no  sensible  diminution  in  its  amount, 
and  if  the  general  health  of  the  patient  begins  to  fail,  the  jH»rformance  of 
thoracentesis  should  be  considered.  We  may  accomplish  by  surgery  what 
we  fail  to  do  by  therapeutic  means. 

Thoracentesis  is  one  of  the  oldest  operations  in  surgery,  having  been 
practised  by  the  school  of  Hippocrates,  and  being  described  in  the  writings 
of  Galen,  but  till  a  recent  period  it  was  only  perlbrmed  in  i-are  instances, 
and  then  hesitatingly  as  a  last  resort.  "  During  the  middle  ages,"  says 
Trousseau,  *'  it  was  discussed  whether  it  were  better  to  make  the  opening 
into  the  chest  by  steel  or  by  fire,  and  the  operation  was  rarely  performed, 
except  in  surgical  lesions."  It  was  reserved  for  Trousseau,  between  1843 
and  1847,  to  convince  the  profession,  amid  considerable  opposition,  not 
only  of  the  safety,  but  of  the  urgent  need  of  the  |>erformance  of  thoracen- 
tesis in  cases  not  only  of  purulent  exudations,  but  also  in  many  cases  of 
extensive  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  exudations  into  the  pleural  cavity  By 
a  series  of  cases  he  was  able  to  show  the  great  risk  in  deferring  the  opera- 
tion, when  tliere  is  a  large  and  increasing  effusion  which  does  not  yield  to 
remedial  measures,  for  orthopnoea  suddenly  develo|>ed  may  carry  off*  the 
patient. 

Pixcept  Trousseau,  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  has  done  more  than  any 
other  pliysician  to  remove  all  existing  prejudices  against  thoracentesis,  and 
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bring  it  into  vogue.  His  fltatistics,  as  they  are  the  most  numerous,  are 
the  most  satisfactory  and  convincing  yet  published.  Previously  to  1^70 
he  had  performed  this  operation  "  250  times  in  154  {)erson8,  without  once 
seeing  any  evil,  or  even  any  very  distressing  symptoms  resulting  from  it, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  has  saved  a  large  number  of  lives,  that  must 
otherwise  have  been  sacrificed."  Statistics  show  that  thoracentesis,  for 
the  removal  of  pleuritic  effusions,  results  favorably  in  a  larger  proportion 
of  cases  in  childhood  than  in  adult  life.  In  my  own  practice  during  the 
last  live  yeiirs,  this  0|)eration  has  been  jierformed  uj)on  seven  children  with 
empyema,  tlie  result,  in  all  instances,  of  the  operation  being  favomble, 
exce|>t  in  one,  in  which  there  were,  no  doubt,  tubercles,  w^hile  during  the 
same  time  in  at  least  two  instances,  I  have  observed  children  perish  of 
empyema  without  the  operation. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  thoracentesis  was  formerly  so  seldom  per- 
formed, was  the  dread  of  admitting  air  into  the  pleural  cavity.  It  was 
thought  that  the  contact  of  air  with  the  pleura  in  ca.<es  of  empyema  caused 
a  continuance  or  aggnivation  of  the  sui)purativc  inflammation,  effected 
decom|M>sition  of  the  pus,  and  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  noxious  gases 
within  the  chest,  which  increased  the  cachexia  and  depression  of  the 
|>atient.  No  doubt  the  contact  of  air  tends  to  promote  purulent  decomiK)- 
sition,  but  if  the  pus  is  removed  by  the  operation,  as  it  should  be,  or  if 
the  OjKining  remains  fistulous,  no  harm  results  in  a  care  of  empyema  from 
the  admission  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  air,  except  so  far  as  it  prevents 
expansion  of  the  lungs.  Any  i)ossible  ill  effects  from  pus  deconnwsition 
can  certainly  be  prevented  by  washing  out  the  pleural  cavity  with  tepid 
water,  to  which  a  little  carbolic  acid  is  added.  At  the  present  time,  I 
think,  the  profession  generally  agree  that  the  entrance  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity  in  casc»8  of  empyema,  does  little  or 
no  harm,  but  there  is  a  general  apprehension  that  it  may  convert  a  sero- 
fibrinous into  a  suppurative  pleuritis.  The  evil  effects  of  the  admission  of 
air  have  evidently  been  misunderstood.  Surgeons  are  not  deterred  from 
the  removal  of  ovarian  tumors  by  the  fear  of  admitting  air  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  and  why  its  admission  into  the  pleural  cavity  has  been  and 
is  so  much  dreaded,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  In  the  London  Lancet^ 
January  15th,  1831,  the  case  is  related  of  a  man  who  8uffere<l  from  heart 
disease,  and  wiis  led  to  think  that  the  pressure  of  a  small  quantity  of  air 
internally  might  be  substituted  for  external  pressure,  which  always  gjive 
relief.  The  idea  occurred  to  himself,  and  he  was  his  own  ojwrator.  He 
employed  a  fine  tube  about  as  slender  as  a  common  pin,  to  which  a  blad- 
der was  attached  containing  common  air.  The  point  of  this  was  thrust 
through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  till  it  reached  the  cavity,  and 
air  was  scpieeztMl  through  it  by  compressing  the  bladder.  Relief  always 
followed,  and  improvement  was  effected  in  the  patient's  health.  These 
experiments  were  continued  two  or  three  years.     Dr.  Lizars,  who  was 
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present  at  the  meeting  of  the  medical  society  before  which  this  case  was 
related,  stated  that  he  had  performed  this  operation  on  four  or  five  patients 
affected  with  aneurisms,  with  some  apparent  benefit,  and  in  no  case  with 
injury. 

In  view  of  such  facts  it  seems  probable  that  the  admission  of  a  little  air 
into  the  pleural  cavity  during  the  operation  of  thoracentesis  can  do  little 
hann,  whether  the  exudation,  for  the  removal  of  which  the  oj)eration  is 
performed,  is  sero-fibrinous  or  purulent.  However,  with  the  mode  of  ojje- 
rating  which  is  now  commonly  employed,  namely,  by  the  aspirator,  the 
admission  of  air  is  prevented.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  some  of  the  pre- 
judice against  thoracentesis  resulted  from  the  improper  manner  in  which 
the  operation  was  performed,  with  the  faulty  instruments  employed  previ- 
ously to  the  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years.  Surgeons  previously  to  this 
time  advised  puncturing  in  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  chest,  instead  of  in 
the  well-known  eligible  point,  under  the  angle  of  the  scapula. 

It  is  very  important  to  be  able  to  determine  the  circumstances  under 
which  thoracentesis  should  be  performed.  Dr.  Anstie,  in  his  article  on 
pleurisy,  in  Reynold$*$  System  of  Medicine^  lays  down  the  following  ju- 
dicious rules  for  determining  when  to  openite  : — 

1.  "In  all  cases  of  pleurisy,  at  whatever  date,  where  fluid  is  so  copious 
as  to  fill  one  pleura,  and  begins  to  compress  the  lung  of  the  other  siile ;  for 
in  all  such  cases  there  is  the  possibility  of  sudden  and  fatal  orthopncra. 

2.  "  In  all  cases  of  double  pleurisy,  when  the  total  fluid  may  be  said 
to  occupy  a  space  equal  to  half  the  united  dimensions  of  the  two  pleural 
cavities. 

3.  "  In  Jill  cases  where  the  effusion  being  large,  there  have  been  one  or 
more  fits  of  orthopncca. 

4.  *'  In  all  cases  where  the  contained  fluid  can  be  suspected  to  be  pus,  an 
exploratory  puncture  must  be  made ;  if  purulent  the  fluid  must  be  let  out. 

5.  "  In  all  cases  where  a  pleuritic  eflTusion,  occupying  as  much  as  half 
of  one  pleural  cavity,  has  existed  so  long  as  one  month,  and  shows  no  sign 
of  progressive  absorption." 

The  simplicity  and  almost  painlessness  of  the  operation  is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  its  early  [jerformance,  even  in  certain  cases  which  might  and 
probably  would  eventuate  favorably  with  only  medicinal  measures,  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  liquid  will  often  greatly  shorten  the  disease,  and  relieve 
the  patient  of  much  suflTering.  American  physicians  have  not  yet  learned 
to  operate  as  early  as  some  of  our  transatlantic  brethren,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  more  danger  of  our  deferring  the  operation  too  long,  than  of  ope- 
rating at  too  early  a  period.  Murchison  tap|)ed  the  chest  of  a  boy,  aged 
seven  years,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  acute  pleuritis,  removing  twenty-four 
ounces  of  nearly  transparent  serum,  with  the  entrance  of  some  air  into 
the  pleural   cavity.     The  effusion  had  displaced  the  heart,  and  caused 
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slight  dyspnoea  and  weakness  of  pulse.     The  patient  did  well,  and  in  one 
month  fully  recovered. 

If  the  exudation  is  purulent,  unless  the  quantity  is  very  small,  the  ])hysi- 
cian  is  indeed  censurable  if  he  defers  tapping,  for  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  the  state  of  the  child  will  become  daily  worse,  from  the  in- 
creasing cachexia,  and  the  retention  of  pus  in  the  system  endangers  the 
formation  of  tubercles.  (Art.  Tuberculosis.)  Ctises  like  the  following, 
which  perhaps  an  early  resort  to  tapping  might  relieve,  are  not  in  my 
opinion  very  infrequent.  In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1873,  I  was 
asked  to  see  an  infant,  aged  12^  months,  who  had  pleuritis  of  the  right 
side,  commencing  a  few  days  previously.  During  December  the  tempera- 
ture was  usually  from  101°  to  101J°,  and  pulse  from  140  to  160  jKjr  min- 
ute. The  physical  signs  indicated  a  small  amount  of  liquid,  no  doubt 
purulent,  in  the  interior  and  posterior  part  of  the  right  pleural  cavity,  and 
adhesion  of  the  right  lung  laterally  and  anteriorly  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest.  The  amount  of  liquid  seemed  so  small,  that  it  was  deemed  best,  in 
consultation,  to  defer  the  oi>eration,  although  there  was  progressive  loss  of 
flesh  and  sti*ength.  A  few  weeks  subsecpiently,  the  symptoms  and  physi- 
cal signs  indicated  the  formation  of  tubercles,  and  early  in  the  following 
spring  death  occurred. 

On  the  other  hand  we  sometimes  meet  cases  in  which  there  is  consider- 
able liquid  effusion,  with  but  little  dyspncca,  loss  of  appetite,  and  consti- 
tutional disturbance.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  general  condition 
being  good,  thoracentesis  may  ordinarily  be  safely  deferred.  Medicinal 
agents  may,  and  probably  will,  suffice  for  the  cure. 

The  i)oint  for  the  puncture  may  be  ascertained  by  the  rules  of  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch  :  "  Find  the  inferior  limit  of  the  sound  lung  behind,  and  tap  two 
inches  higher  than  this  on  the  pleuritic  side,  at  a  point  in  a  line  let  fall 
peq)endicularly  from  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  Push  in  the  intercostal 
space  here  with  the  point  of  the  finger,  and  plunge  the  trocar  quickly  in 
at  the  depressed  part ;  be  sure  to  puncture  rapidly  and  to  a  sufficient  depth, 
or  you  may  be  balked  by  the  false  membrane  occluding  the  canula."  An 
eligible  point  for  the  operation  is  from  one  to  two  inches  below  the  angle 
of  the  scapula,  either  upon  the  line  drawn  vertically  through  that  angle 
or  a  little  inside  or  outside  of  that  line. 

Having  selected  the  point  for  the  puncture,  the  hypodermic  syringe 
should  l>e  introduced,  and  by  slowly  withdrawing  the  piston,  we  are  able 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  for  even  if  it  be  very  thick  pus,  a  few 
drops  will  enter  the  instrument.  If  it  be  mainly  serous,  and  we  desire  to 
remove  it,  it  may  be  allowed  to  drip  from  the  instrument,  or  it  may  be 
removed  through  the  small  point  of  the  aspirator.  If  it  be  pus,  it  can  be 
removed  by  employing  the  medium-sized  point  of  the  aspirator,  or  by  es- 
tablishing a  fistulous  0|>ening,  with  a  narrow  bistoury  introduced  close  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  rib,  the  skin  being  drawn  up  a  little  with  the  finger. 
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By  either  operation  children  ordinarily  do  well,  though  their  restoration 
to  complete  health  may  be  slow.  Tiie  following  case  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing a  favorable  result,  from  opening  the  chest  with  a  bistoury  in  an  infant, 
that  seemed  almost  moribund  at  the  tim?  of  the  operation,  and  whose 
death  had  been  predicted  by  experienced  physicians.  The  records  are  con- 
densed from  my  notes. 

"December  8th,  1873.  Mary  B.,  aged  5  months,  nursing,  inmate  of 
New  York  Infant  Asylum,  has  had  a  cough  for  three  weeks,  but  it  has 
been  more  frequent  and  severe  during  the  last  three  or  four  days  than  pre- 
viously. Is  pallid  and  weakly-looking.  Dec  12th.  Pulse,  120  per  min- 
ute ;  temperature,  100 J° ;  has  flat  percussion-sound  over  the  entire  left 
side  of  the  chest,  and  a  pleuritic,  clicking  sound  is  observed  in  the  left 
scapular  region  ;  respiration  slightly  abdominal,  and  accompanied  by  an 
expinitory  moan  ;  respiratory  murmur  on  left  side  distant,  and  broncho- 
vesicular  or  bronchial ;  no  appreciable  bulging  of  intercostal  s)>ace8  on  this 
side ;  circumference  of  left  side  of  chest  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  greater  than  that  of  the  opposite  side  ;  he  is  gradually  losing  strength ; 
and  his  features  are  pallid,  and  of  a  flabby  appearance,  notwithstanding 
the  constant  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics.  Dec.  ir>th.  Pulse,  144;  tem- 
lH»rature,  100°.  Dec.  22d.  Pulse,  168;  temperature,  99^^^.  Dec.  26th. 
Pulse,  IGO;  temperature,  101^°.  Dec.  29th.  Pulse,  144;  temj>erature, 
99i°.     Jan.  8th,  1874.    Pulse,  156;  respiration,  60;  temperature,  101°." 

On  this  day  (January  8th)  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity 
having  been  ascertained  by  the  hypodermic  syringe,  an  incision  was  made 
through  the  walls  of  the  chest  with  a  narrow  bistoury,  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  below  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  Thin  pus,  tinged  with  blood, 
perhai)s  two  ounces,  escaped,  and  some  air  entered  the  chest  during  the 
operation.  The  opening  remained  fistulous,  discharging  pus,  which  was 
often  unhealthy-looking  and  offensive,  with  intermissions  of  a  day  or  two, 
till  about  tbe  middle  of  June,  when  the  flow  ceased,  and  she  has  since  re- 
mained well. 

I  [>ref(?r,  however,  in  general,  the  use  of  the  aspirator  for  the  removal 
of  pus  in  the  emjjyema  of  children.  The  removal  of  all  the  pus,  which 
can  be  aspirated  at  a  single  sitting  through  an  aspirator  point  of  medium 
size,  will  ordinarily,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  insure  a  favorable  result,  as  in 
one  of  the  cjises  detailed  above ;  for,  though  there  is  some  pus  remaining, 
it  will  be  absorbed,  provided  that  the  quantity  is  not  too  large.  Washing 
out  the  pleural  cavity  with  tepid  water,  to  which  a  little  carbolic  acid  is 
added,  no  doubt  expedites  recovery.  It  is  especially  useful  when  the  pus 
is  fetid,  as  in  the  case  last  related.  If  the  child  do  not  progressively  im- 
prove, or  if  the  physical  signs  indicate  a  refilling  of  the  cavity  with  pus, 
I  wouhl  then  establish  a  fistulous  opening.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  child 
aged  about  three  years,  who  was  brought  to  my  clinique  at  Bellevue  in 
the  si)ring  of  1875,  Dr.  Ackerman  and  myself  removed  about  eighteen 
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ounces  of  pus  by  aspimtion.  There  was  great  relief,  but  a  few  weeks  sub- 
sequently it  was  brought  back  with  symptoms  and  physical  signs  almost  as 
grave  as  at  first,  when  the  Doctor  judiciously  established  a  fistulous  open- 
ing, ai'ter  which  the  case  progressed  favorably. 

NervouB  Coagh. 

A  nervous  cough  sometimes  occurs  in  children,  especially  between  the 
ages  of  two  or  three  and  ten  years.  It  may  result  from  disesise  of  the 
brain,  from  the  second  as  well  as  first  dentition,  from  some  irritant  in  the 
intestines,  as  worms,  and  also  from  spinal  irritation.  Occasionally  there 
appears  to  be  no  local  cause,  but  a  state  of  anaemia,  or  a  highly  d«^veloped 
nervous  temperament,  to  which  it  seems  proper  to  ascribe  the  cough. 
Occurring  under  these  last  circumstances  it  corresponds  with,  and  is  some- 
times accompanied  by,  functional  disturbance  in  the  action  of  the  heart, 
as  palpitation. 

A  nervous  cough  is  short,  painless,  and  without  expectoration.  It 
usually  attracts  little  attention  at  first,  but  from  its  long  duration  the 
friends  finally  become  anxious  lest  it  betoken  some  serious  disease.  At 
times  it  may  nearly  subside  if  the  patient  lead  a  quiet  life  and  tlie  general 
health  improve,  and  there  are  periods  of  recrudescence  if  the  opposite 
conditions  obtain.  It  may  have  a  spasmodic  cliaracter,  esiM^cially  in 
times  of  mental  excitement,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  tlie  cough  of  i)er- 
tussis.  If  not  properly  treated,  it  usually  continues  several  weeks  or 
months,  disa])pearing  as  the  general  health  and,  the  tone  of  tlie  nervous 
system  improve.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  serious  disejise,  nor  does  it  lead  to 
any  ailment  or  produce  any  injury  of  the  respiratory  organs,  but  it  is  an 
unpleasant  malady,  and  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  incipient  tuberculosis 
if  it  occur  in  one  decidedly  cachectic,  and  belonging  to  a  family  predis- 
])Osed  to  phthisis. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  a  local  cause  of  the  cough,  measures  calcu- 
lated to  remove  this,  or  at  least  to  palliate  its  effects,  are  obviously  re- 
quired. Es[)ecially  should  constipation,  or  any  abnormality  in  the  diges- 
tive function  be  corrected.  But  in  many  cases  there  is  no  appai'ent  local 
ailment  which  produces  the  cough  by  its  irritative  effect,  and  the  remedial 
measures  must  then  be  twofold,  namely,  measures  designed  to  improve  the 
general  state,  and  secondly,  measures  designed  to  relieve  the  cough.  Such 
measures  are  also  required  in  most  case«  in  which  there  is  a  local  cause, 
provided  that  the  cough  do  not  cease  when  treatment  calculated  to  remove 
this  cause  has  been  employed. 

For  constitutional  treatment  no  remedy  is  so  useful  in  ordinary  cases  as 
iron.  The  following  exam[Ue  shows  the  benefit  which  may  resu)t  from  the 
use  of  this  agent,  since  in  this  case  it  eflTected  a  cure  without  the  aid  of 
other  measures.     B ,  aged  1 1  years,  pallid  and  of  spare  habit,  but  ac- 
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tive,  and  with  good  appetite,  had  been  treated  for  this  malady  by  different 
physicians  but  without  improvement.  His  mother  had  died  of  tubercu- 
losis, and  some  at  least  of  the  physicians  believed  that  he  was  in  the 
commencement  of  the  same  disease.  Finally  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  late  Dr.  Cammann,  who,  detecting  the  nature  of  the  malady, 
wrote  the  following  prescription  : — 

R.   Ferri.  sabsulphat.,  5^8  ; 
Acid,  nitric,  f^^^s ; 
Aq,  destillat.,  ^ss.     Misce. 
Doae,  three  dropa  four  times  daily  in  sweetened  water. 

The  cough  disappeared  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  If  the  appetite  is 
[>oor  the  vegetable  tonics  are  required  in  combination  with  iron. 

If  the  cough  is  frequent  and  troublesome,  medicines  which  exert  a 
direct  controlling  effect  upon  it  are  required  in  addition  to  the  medicines 
and  measures  employed  to  improve  the  general  state.  For  this  purpose 
no  remedy  is  so  useful  as  the  bromides,  employed  alone  or  in  combination 
with  belladonna.  If  there  is  no  decided  anaemia,  and  no  local  cause  of  the 
cough,  the  bromides  and  belladonna  usually  effect  a  cure  without  the  em- 
])loyment  of  constitutional  measures,  or  if  the  case  seem  to  require  iron  it 
may  be  given  in  the  interval.  The  following  is  the  prescription  for  a  child 
of  three  years: — 

B.   Tinct.  belladonn®,  gtt.  xxxij  ; 
Potas.  hromid., 
Ammon.  bromid.,  aa  ,15 j  ; 
Syr.  simplic,  Jij.     Mlsoo. 
Dose,  one  teaapoonful  twice  daily. 

In  1871  I  was  asked  to  prescribe  for  a  German  boy,  aged  8^  years,  who 
had  a  cough  of  this  kind  of  two  months'  duration,  which  latterly  had  been 
frequent  and  annoying.  Within  a  week  he  was  entirely  relieved  without 
other  remedy,  by  the  employment  of  tincture  of  belladonna,  drops  v,  and 
bromide  of  ammonium,  gr.  v,  twice  daily.  Outdoor  exercise,  or  country 
residence  and  other  regimenal  measures  which  improve  the  general  health 
are  useful  in  ordinary  cases. 


SECTION  III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  APPARATUS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SIMPLE  STOMATITIS,  ULCEROUS  STOMATITIS,  FOLLICULAR  STOMATITIS. 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  system  are  very  frequent  in  infancy  and 
childhood.  They  are  for  the  most  part  readily  recognized,  and  are  more 
easily  and  quickly  controlled  by  therapeutic  agents,  if  rightly  applied, 
than  are  the  diseases  of  any  other  system.  If  misunderstood  and  im- 
properly treated,  they  may,  even  when  mild  and  very  manageable  in  their 
commencement,  become  chronic  and  obstinate,  or  even  fatal,  or  they  may 
lead  to  other  and  more  dangerous  diseases.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  the 
physician  should  understand  thoroughly  the  pathology  as  well  as  therapeu- 
tics of  the  digestive  system,  that  he  may  make  timely  and  correct  use  of 
the  required  remedies. 

The  diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity  in  early  life  are  for  the  most  part 
inflammatory.     The  mildest  is  that  known  as 

Simple  or  Catarrhal  StomatitiB. 

This  form  of  catarrh  occurs  usually  before  the  completion  of  first  denti- 
tion, and  it  is  most  frequent  under  the  age  of  one  year.  Giving  rise  in 
itself  to  no  severe  symptoms,  and  often  beings  connected  with  other  grave 
and  dangerous  maladies,  it  is,  doubtless,  in  many  cases  overlooked.  It  is 
sometimes  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  buccal  surface,  or  is  more  intense 
in  one  part  than  in  another.  In  other  cases  the  catarrh  is  uniform,  or 
nearly  so,  affecting  the  entire  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Causes. — The  common  cause  of  simple  stomatitis  in  infants  is  the  same 
as  that  of  most  cases  of  gastro-intestinal  inflammation  at  that  age.  This 
is  the  use  of  indigestible  and  therefore  instating  food,  uncleanliness,  per- 
sonal and  domiciliary ;  in  fine,  all  those  agencies  which  impair  the  general 
health,  and  enfeeble  the  digestive  organs.  Therefore,  stomatitis,  like  en- 
tero-colitis,  is  more  common  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  and  among 
the  city  poor  than  those  in  the  better  walks  of  life.  Infants  deprived  of 
tiie  mother's  milk  and  given  a  diet  which,  with  all  Care  of  preparation,. is 
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a  poor  substitute  for  the  natural  aliment,  are  very  liable  to  this  dirsease. 
Beaumont  ascertained  from  his  experiments  on  St.  Martin  that  irritative 
changes  produced  in  the  stomach  by  indigestible  substances  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  similar  changes  in  the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  Since  in  young 
infants  any  kind  of  artificial  food  is  less  digestible  than  the  breast-milk, 
it  is  evident  why  those  who  are  prematurely  w^eancd  or  are  carelessly  fed 
are  so  liable  to  stomatitis.  This  inflammation  is  also  sometimes  due  to 
irritating  substances  taken  in  the  mouth,  as  drinks  habitually  too  hot  or 
too  cold.  Stonuititis  is  also  present  in  measles  and  scarlet,  fever.  It  then 
corresponds  with  the  cutaneous  eruption,  and  disapi>ears  when  that  sub- 
sides. 

Another  cause  is  dentition.  The  gum  over  the  advancing  tooth  first 
becomes  inflamed,  and,  other  causes  perhaps  conspiring,  the  inflammation 
extends  over  more  or  less  of  the  buccal  surface.  When  due  to  dentition 
the  stomatitis  is  more  apt  to  be  partial  than  when  it  arises  from  a  consti- 
tutional cause.  Mercury,  in  whatever  form  introduced  into  the  system, 
excreted  from  the  salivary  glands,  and  flowing  over  the  buccal  surface,  is 
an  occasional  though  nowadays  rare  cause. 

Symttoms — Appearances Stomatitis,  like  other  mucous  inflamma- 
tions, is  characterized  by  increased  redness  and  more  or  less  thickening  ot 
the  inflamed  buccal  membrane,  by  rapid  proliferation  and  exfoliation  of 
epithelial  cells,  and  by  an  increiised  functional  activity  of  the  muciparous 
follicles.  The  heat  of  the  mouth  is  sometimes  augmented  in  an  apprecia- 
ble degree.  The  gums  in  severe  cases  are  swollen  and  spongy,  and  bleed 
easily  if  rubbed  or  pressed.  The  tongue  is  usually  covered  with  a  light 
fur,  and  the  salivary  secretion  is  augmented  to  such  an  extent  sometimes 
as  to  dribble  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  Often  there  is  little  suffering, 
but  in  other  instances  the  patients  are  fretful,  experience  pain  from  the 
contact  of  solid  food,  and,  if  nursing,  may  even  wean  themselves  from 
dread  of  pressure  of  the  nipple. 

Simple  stomatitis  is  not  difficult  of  detection,  provided  attention  is 
directed  to  the  mouth.  Inspection  informs  us  of  its  presence  and  extent. 
A  favorable  termination  may  be  confidently  predicted,  unless  there  is  a 
state  of  marked  cachexia,  or  a  grave  coexisting  disease.  If  circumstances 
are  unfavorable,  simple  stomatitis  may  terminate  in  a  more  severe  form, 
as  the  ulcerous  or  diphtheritic. 

Treatment. — The  physician  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
and,  if  [)Ossible,  should  remove  it  by  appropriate  medicinal  or  hygienic 
measures.  Sometimes  no  special  treatment  is  required,  as  in  measles  or 
scarlet  fever.  When  the  primary  aflfection  terminates,  the  stomatitis  dis- 
appears of  itself.  If  dentition  is  the  cause,  and  there  is  much  fever  and 
fretfulness,  it  has  been  the  common  practice  to  scarify  the  gums,  but  this 
operation  is  in  my  opinion  seldom  advisable.  A  few  doses  of  the  bro- 
mide of  potassium  relieves  the  fretfulness,  and  mucilaginous  and  mUd 
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astringent  lotions  suffice  for  the  catarrh.  Borax  is  a  good  local  remedy 
used  either  with  honey  or  with  glycerine  and  water ;  one  part  of  borax  to 
three  of  honey,  or  a  drachm  of  borax  to  an  ounce  of  glycerine  and  water. 
A  weak  solution  of  alum  is  also  a  useful  topical  remedy.  With  either  of 
these  remedies  in  a  favorable  condition  of  system,  and  without  any  serious 
coexisting  disease,  the  stomatitis  is  relieved. 

Ulcerons  StomatitiB. 

In  ulcerous  stomatitis,  the  anatomical  characters  are  those  of  severe 
simple  stomatitis,  with  the  additional  element  which  gives  it  the  name  by 
which  it  is  designated. 

The  inflammation  usually  begins  upon  the  gums  and  extends  along  the 
buccal  surface.  Wherever  it  commences,  there  soon  appear  little  white 
points  in  the  mucous  membrane,  producing  slight  prominence  of  it.  These 
points,  which  are  inflammatory  exudations,  mainly  fibrinous,  gradually 
enlarge.  Some  unite  and  give  rise  to  large  irregular  ulcerations ;  others 
remain  isolated,  producing  ulcers  which  are  smaller  and  of  more  regular 
shape.  There  is,  indeed,  no  uniformity  as  regards  the  size  and  form  of 
the  ulcers.  In  the  folds  of  the  buccal  membrane  they  are  apt  to  be  elon- 
gated, while  inside  the  lips,  or  where  the  surface  is  smooth,  the  circular  or 
oval  form  predominates.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  exudation  pene- 
trates the  mucous  membrane  as  in  the  usual  form  of  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation, so  that  the  ulcer  which  results  causes  destruction  of  the  mucous 
layer,  and  cure  is  eflected  by  cicatrization. 

Ulcerous  stomatitis  is  usually  confined  to  that  part  of  the  buccal  surface 
w^hich  covers  the  gums,  or  is  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  in  some 
instances  it  affects  nearly  every  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

If  the  disease  is  severe,  there  is  considerable  swelling  around  the  ulcers, 
but  the  swollen  part  is  soft  and  cushiony,  and  not  very  tender  on  pressure. 
The  soft  and  yielding  nature  of  the  swelling  serves  as  a  means  of  diagnosis 
between  this  disease  and  the  premonitory  stage  of  gangrene,  since  in  the 
latter  affection  the  swollen  part  is  more  indurated. 

If  the  disease  grows  worse,  more  ulcers  appear,  and  those  already  pre- 
sent grow  deeper  and  wider,  and  their  edges  more  vascular. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  improvement,  the  swelling  subsides,  the 
ulcere  become  more  clean,  their  bases  approach  the  level  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  present  a  granulating  appearance.  Finally  the  mucous 
layer  is  reproduced.  A  considerable  time  after  the  ulcere  are  healed, 
the  new  membrane  which  occupies  tlieir  site  has  a  redder  hue  than  the 
adjacent  surface. 

Causes. — Ulcerous,  like  simple,  stomatitis  is  most  frequent  in  the 
families  of  the  poor.  Personal  uncleanliness,  poor  food,  a  residence  in 
apartments  dirty,  humid,  or  in  other  respects  insalubrious,  favor  its  de- 
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velopment.  In  fine,  a  cftchectic  condition,  however  produced,  is  a  com- 
mon predisi)osing  cause.  It  frequently  occurs  when  the  system  is  reduced 
or  enfeebled  by  acute  diseases,  as  after  the  essential  fevers  and  thoracic 
and  intestinal  inflammations.  In  protracted  entero- colitis  of  infants,  it  is 
sometimes  severe  and  obstinate,  and  a  case  in  which  this  complication 
arises  usually  ends  unfavorably.  The  abuse  of  mercury  is  an  occasional 
cause  of  this  form  of  stomatitis,  as  well  as  of  simple  catarrh.  Jaccoud 
states  that  Bergeron  established  the  fact  that  ulcerous  stomatitis  is  propa- 
gated among  soldiers  by  contagion,  and  he  adds  *'  it  is  very  probable  that 
it  is  the  same  in  infanta." 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  ulcerous  stomatitis  are  more  severe  than 
in  the  simple  form.  There  is  more  pain,  more  salivation,  and  more  fret- 
fulness.  Tlie  ulcerated  surface  is  sometimes  very  tender,  so  that  there  is 
but  little  sleep.  Drinks,  unless  bland  and  lukewarm,  are  painful,  and,  if 
the  ulcers  are  on  the  lips  or  the  front  of  the  mouth,  the  infant  nurses  less 
eagerly  than  usual,  and  even  with  reluctance,  sometimes  weaning  itself. 
Occjisionally  the  submaxillary  glands  are  tumefied,  hard,  and  tender. 
Tiie  breath  hiis  an  offensive  odor.  In  mild  cases  in  which  the  stomatitis 
is  of  limited  extent,  this  odor  may  scarcely  be  noticed,  but  in  severe  cases 
it  is  almost  like  that  exhaled  from  putrid  substances.  The  febrile  move- 
ment is  usually  slight. 

Proonosis. — A  favorable  prognosis  may  be  given  unless  the  patient  is 
in  a  decidedly  cachectic  condition,  or  there  is  a  serious  coexisting  disease, 
under  which  circumstances  the  case  may  be  protracted.  If  death  occur,  it 
is  due  to  the  cachexia,  or  to  some  pathological  state  quite  distinct  from  the 
stomatitis,  most  frequently  entero-colitis.  Ulcerous  stomatitis,  when  the 
ulcers  are  small  and  the  inflammation  of  limited  extent,  is  of  course  more 
easily  cured  than  when  it  is  extensive  and  the  ulcers  are  large. 

Tills  disease  is  very  liable  to  return,  unless  the  general  health  is  good. 

Treatment The  [)iiysician  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 

the  stomatitis,  and  so  far  as  possible  should  remove  the  patient  from  its 
influence.  It  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  a  speedy  recovery,  to 
recommend  a  change  in  regimen,  especially  as  regtirds  diet  and  cleanliness. 
If  the  patient  live  in  damp,  dark,  and  dirty  apartments,  the  family  should 
seek  a  better  residence,  and  he  should  be  taken  daily  in  the  open  air. 

Tonic  remedies  are  generally  required.  The  ferruginous  preparations 
may  be  advantageously  given,  or  the  vegetable  tonics,  or  the  two  in  com- 
bination. In  selecting  the  internal  remedies  we  must  regard  the  antece- 
dent disease,  if  there  be  any,  which  the  buccal  inflammation  complicates, 
and  on  which  it  depends.  For  that  large  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
there  is  chronic  intestinal  inflammation,  the  liquor  ferri  nitratis  with  tinc- 
ture of  Colombo  administered  in  simple  syrup  will  be  found  useful.  For 
loc^l  tre^Ument  Trousseau  recommends  occasional  applications  of  nitrate 
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of  silver  or  muriatic  acid  as  a  caustic,  and  in  the  intervals  a  wash  of  equal 
parts  of  borax  and  honey. 

The  chloride  of  lime  is  also  considerably  used  in  Paris.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  Rilliet  and  Bartbez.  It  is  applied  dry  to  the  ulcerated  surface 
twice  daily,  and  in  the  interval  the  mouth  is  washed  with  simple  water. 
This  treatment  is  continued  till  the  ulcers  present  a  healthy  appearance 
and  begin  to  cicatrize.  Tlien  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  is  cm- 
ployed,  one  grain  to  forty-five  of  the  vehicle.  By  this  treatment  a  cure  is 
usually  effected.  Bouchut  prefers  using  chloride  of  lime  with  honey,  one 
drachm  to  the  ounce. 

But  painful  applications  are  not  required.  The  remedy  which  is  most 
employed  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain  is  chlorate  of  potassium.  It 
often  acts  like  a  specific  for  this  as  well  as  other  forms  of  stomatitis.  It 
may  be  given  dissolved  in  water  with  sugar,  or  with  one  of  the  syrups,  to 
render  it  more  palatable.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  five  grains  every  two 
hours.  It  should  be  allowed  to  run  over  the  affected  part,  as  it  is  believed 
to  have  a  local  action. 

R.   Potass,  chloral.,  5j  5 
Mollis,  Jss ; 
Aquie,  Jij. 
One  teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 

Of  all  topical  remedies  in  common  use,  chlorate  of  potassium  is  probably 
the  most  efficacious.  Some  physicians  prefer  the  chlorate  of  sodium,  on 
account  of  its  greater  solubility.  If  this  wjish  is  too  painful  on  account  of 
the  irritable  stat<i  of  the  ulcers,  it  may  be  used  less  frequently,  and  borax 
applied  in  the  interval. 

Aphthons  StomatitU. 

Aphthous  stomatitis  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  it  is  most  frequent  in 
childhood.  It  is  sometimes  designated  follicular  stomatitis,  but  the  disease 
affects  other  parts  of  the  mucous  surface,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  the  follicles. 
At  first  a  vascular  injection  is  observed,  and  within  a  few  hours  a  whitish 
exudation  occurs  immediately  under  the  intact  epithelium,  and  upon  the 
corium,  in  small  round  or  oval  isolated  spots.  The  smallest  of  these 
patches  are  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  but  most  of  them  have  a  diameter 
of  one  to  two  lines,  and  they  cause  slight  prominence  of  the  surface.  In 
two  or  three  days  the  exudation  softens  ;  and  the  epithelium,  which  covers 
it,  is  thrown  off,  producing  an  ulcer,  superficial,  without  induration  of  its 
edges,  but  sensitive  to  the  touch.  It  heals  in  one  to  two  weeks,  leaving 
only  a  reddish  si)ot  or  stain,  which  soon  fades.  Sometimes  two  or  more 
aphthae  unite,  forming  a  patch,  and  an  ulcer  of  correspondingly  large  size. 
The  scat  of  aphthous  stomatitis  is  usually  the  internal  surface  of  the  lips 
and  cheeks,  the  gums,  tongue,  and  occasionally  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
37 
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Causes. — Probably  in  most  instances  the  exciting  cau8e  is  some  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  organs,  which  may  not  be  appreciable.  We 
sometimes  observe  it  in  eases  of  diarrhoea.  Occasionally,  esjKJcially  in 
spring  and  autumn,  two  children  in  a  family  are  affected,  at  the  same  time, 
or  two  or  more  in  a  school,  so  that  it  presents  an  epidemic  character. 
Children  surrounded  by  bad  hygienic  conditions,  as  in  the  tenement  houses 
of  the  cities,  are  more  liable  to  this  as  well  as  other  forms  of  stomatitis, 
than  are  children  who  live  in  clean  and  airy  localities,  and  have  nutritious 
and  wholesome  diet. 

Symptoms The  constitutional  symptoms  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 

of  aphtlise  are  slight.  In  twelve  children  affected  with  this  disease  Billard 
found  the  pulse  from  sixty  to  eighty  beats  per  minute. 

The  ulcers  are  painful,  as  is  indicated  by  the  cries  of  the  child  when 
they  are  pressed,  and  its  fretfulness.  Solid  food  and  even  drinks,  unless 
bland  an<l  unirritating,  are  badly  tolerated.  The  salivary  secretion  is 
also  augmented. 

In  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  ulcer  becomes  confluent  or  gangrenous, 
the  state  of  the  patient  is  really  serious.  There  is  then  often  gastro- 
intestinal disease.  The  symptoms  indicate  prostration.  The  pulse  is 
feeble,  the  countenance  pallid,  and  the  boily  and  limbs  become  wasted. 

Diagnosis This  is  easy.     The  only  disease  with  which  it  is  liable  to 

be  confounded  is  ulcerous  stomatitis.  In  the  ulcerous  form  there  is  ante- 
cedent and  accompanying  stomatitis  affecting  a  considerable  part,  if  not 
the  entire  buccal  cavity,  while  in  the  follicular  form  the  inflammation  is 
ordinarily  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ulcers,  'i'he  char- 
acter of  the  ulcers  serves  also  as  a  means  of  distinction.  In  ulcerous 
stomatitis  there  is  great  variety  as  to  size  and  form,  while  in  aphthous 
stomatitis  there  is  great  uniformity  in  both  these  respects.  The  small, 
circular  ulcers  are  characteristic  of  the  follicular  inflammation.  Before 
the  ulcerative  stage  the  circumscribed  chartKiter  of  the  eruption  serves  to 
distinguish  this  form  of  stomatitis  from  other  local  diseases  affecting  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Prognosis. — Aphthous  stomatitis  usually  ends  favorably ;  but,  if  the 
ulcers  become  concrete  or  gangrenous,  the  health  is  seriously  affected,  and 
a  more  cautious  prognosis  should  be  expressed.  The  unhealthy  appearance 
of  the  mouth  and  the  real  danger  are  often  more  due  to  the  depressing 
effect  of  some  concomitant  disease  than  to  the  stomatitis. 

Treatment. — In  ordinary  aphthous  stomatitis,  which  is  discrete  and 
attended  by  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance,  local  remedies  suffice  to 
cure  the  disease.  Demulcent  drinks  or  applications  to  the  mouth  should  be 
used,  as  the  mucilage  from  gum  acacia,  marsh-mallow,  or  flaxseed.  Mild 
astringent  lotions  with  the  demulcent  are  also  beneficial.  Themel  boracis 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  agreeable  applications.  It  may  be  placed  in 
the  mouth  with  a  spoon,  or  applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil.     If  there  is 
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much  tenderness  of  the  ulcers,  with  restlessness,  a  small  quantity  of  some 
o|>iate  should  be  added  to  the  lotion,  or  it  may  be  administered  separately. 

With  this  simple  treatment  the  ulcers  generally  soon  heal,  and  the 
health  of  the  |)atient  is  restored.  If,  however,  the  ulcers  are  quite  pain- 
ful, and  not  dis{)Osed  to  heal,  or  are  hexiling  tardily,  they  may  be  touched 
lightly  with  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  as  Barrier  recommends, 
liydrochloric  acid  in  honey  of  roses.  This  diminishes  the  tenderness  and 
ex|)edites  the  healing  process. 

If,  as  may  in  rare  cases  occur,  the  ulcerations  are  numerous,  and  aro 
accompanied  by  considerable  fever,  there  may  be  symptoms  indicative  of 
cerebral  congestion,  or  even  premonitory  of  convulsions.  In  such  cases 
laxatives  and  the  soothing  eflfect  of  one  of  the  bromides  and  sometimes  of 
the  warm  foot-bath  are  required, 

if  there  is  an  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  ulcers,  if  they  gmdually 
enlarge  or  become  concrete,  or  gangrenous,  indicating  a  cachectic  state, 
tonics  should  be  employed  with  nutritious  and  easily  digested  diet,  and 
anti-hygienic  influences  should  so  far  as  possible  be  removed. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THRUSH 

The  terms  thrush,  sprue,  and  muguet,  the  last  from  the  F'rench,  are 
synonymous.  They  are  used  to  designate  a  jyarticular  form  of  inflamma- 
tion of  mucous  surfaces,  the  j>eculiar  feature  of  which  is  the  presence  of 
])oints  or  patches  of  a  curdlike  api>earance  on  the  inflamed  surface. 

The  usual  seat  of  thrush  is  the  buccal  membrane,  but  occasionally  it 
affects  the  iaucial,  pharyngeal,  or  oesophageal.  It  is  very  mre  in  the  sub- 
diaphragmatic portion  of  the  digestive  tube,  but  a  few  such  cases  have 
been  reported  by  Billard  and  others.  It  never  affects  the  membrane  of 
the  nostrils,  larynx,  or  bronchial  tubes,  and  it  very  seldom  occurs  in  any 
other  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  without  also  being  present  in  the 
mouth.  Thrush,  then,  is  a  stomatitis,  |)haryngitis,  or  oesophagitis,  or  a 
gastro-enteritis,  with  the  additional  element  which  I  have  describ<fd. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  first  stage  of  thrush  is  that  of  simple 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface.  There  next  appear  minute  semi- 
transparent  points  or  granules,  which,  increasing,  soon  become  white  and 
oi)aque.  Some  of  them  remain  as  points,  wliile  others,  extending,  and 
perhaps  coalescing  with  those  adjoining,  form  patches  of  greater  or  less 
extent.  The  white  points  or  patches  are  unequally  elevated.  Their 
central  part,  which  was  first  formed,  is  most  raised,  while  their  circum- 
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ference  projects  but  little  above  the  epithelium.  Their  highest  elevation 
is  not  ordinarily  more  than  a  line  above  the  surface.  They  are  smaUer 
in  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  than  when  occurring  upon  the  buccal  sur- 
face. They  resemble  closely,  in  color  and  consistence,  portions  of  curdled 
milk,  and  the  nurse  often  mistakes  them  for  such,  and  neglects  to  call 
attention  to  tlie  state  of  the  mouth.  They  are  readily  detached  by  a  little 
force,  but  are  speedily  reproduced.  Their  color  in  the  first  days  of  the 
sprue  is  white,  and  sometimes  this  color  continues.  In  otiier  cases  they 
assume,  if  the  disease  is  protracted,  a  yellow  hue. 

Their  true  nature,  long  unknown,  was  finally  revealed  by  microscopy. 
They  consist  in  part  of  epithelial  cells,  and  in  part  of  a  vegetable  growth. 
This  parasitic  plant  is  in  most  cases  the  oidium  albicans.  Like  other  con- 
ferva?, it  consists  of  roots,  branches,  and  sporules.  The  roots  are  trans- 
parent, and  they  penetrate  the  epithelial  layer,  sometimes  even  to  the 
basement  membrane.  The  branches  divide  and  subdivide  at  an  acute 
angle,  and  under  the  microscope  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  elongated 
cells,  with  one  or  two  nuclei.  Around  these  branches  are  numerous 
sporules.  In  two  or  three  instances  I  have  examined  the  product  of 
thrush  removed  from  the  oesophagus,  and  in  both  the  parasitic  plant  was 
the  penicillium  glaucum,  or  a  conferva  closely  resembling  it. 

In  the  mildest  form  of  thrush,  this  morbid  product  is  in  points  or  small 
patches.  If  the  patches  are  of  large  extent,  especially  if,  as  rarely  hap- 
pens, a  considerable  part  of  the  buccal  surface  is  covered  by  them,  there 
is  generally  a  state  of  great  prostration  and  danger,  from  some  antecedent 
or  concomitant  disease.  Thrush  is,  indeed,  often  the  sequel  of  some  grave 
afF'ection,  as  pneumonitis  or  gastro-intestinal  inflammation.  Its  complica- 
tion with  the  last-named  disease  is  common  in  young,  ill-fed  infants, 
especially  those  deprived  of  the  breast-milk,  and  such  cases  are  very  apt 
to  be  fatal. 

Hence,  some  writers,  who  have  observed  infantile  diseases  in  foundling 
hospitals,  regard  thrush  as  one  of  the  most  serious  maladies  of  early  life. 
Valleix,  in  a  book  of  seven  hundred  pages  relating  to  diseases  of  children, 
devotes  more  than  one-third  to  the  consideration  of  muguet.  Of  twenty- 
four  cases,  the  records  of  which  he  publishes,  twenty-two  died,  but  their 
death  was  due  to  gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  wl)ich  the  author  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  more  general  disease,  muguet.  Doubtless  the  same 
cause  which  produced  the  stomatitis,  with  the  confervoid  growth,  in  these 
infants,  also  produced  the  fatal  gastritis  or  gastro-enteritis,  occurring  with- 
out this  growth.  Nevertheless  it  seems  better  to  restrict  the  term  sprue, 
thrush,  or  muguet  to  those  inflammations  of  mucous  surfaces  which  are 
accompanied  by  the  parasitic  growth.  1  reject,  then,  from  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  anatomical  characters  of  thrush,  those  subdiaphragmatic 
phlegmasias  which  some  writers  consider  an  im|>ortant  part  of  severe 
muguet,  and  regarded  them  as  complications,  unless  indeed  the  case  is  one 
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of  tliose  exceptional  ones  in  which  the  panisite  has  lodged  and  grown 
upon  the  gastric  or  intestinal  surface.  This  explanation  seems  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  the  diiferent  statements  of  writers  in  relation,  not 
only  to  the  anatomical  characters  of  thrush,  but  also  in  reference  to  its 
mortality. 

The  frequent  coexistence  of  thrush  with  gastro-intestinal  inflammation, 
has  been  remarked  in  the  hospitals  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Infant  Asylum 
and  the  Child's  Hospital,  in  this  city.  In  the  post-mortem  examinations 
of  those  >vho  have  died  in  these  last  institutions,  having  thrush  at  the  time 
of  death  or  immediately  prior  to  it,  and  who  for  the  most  jiart  have  been 
infants  under  the  age  of  tlirec  months,  I  have  frequently  found  evidences 
of  inflammation  in  every  division  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  confer- 
void  growth  was,  however,  seldom  found  below  tlie  fauces,  and  never  below 
the  oesophagus. 

Symptoms. — The  sym])toms  in  thrush  are  not  different  in  most  cases 
from  those  of  simple  inflammation.  In  the  mildest  cases  thoy  are  chiefly 
of  a  local  nature,  such  as  have  already  been  described  in  our  remarks  on 
simple  stomatitis.  If  the  inflammation  is  more  extensive,  esi)ecially  if  it 
aflect  the  fauces  and  oesophagus,  the  infant  becomes  feverish  and  fretful, 
and  the  inflamed  surface  is  hot,  red,  and  tender.  In  the  worst  forms  of 
thrush  this  surface  not  only  presents  the  ordinary  features  of  severe  inflam- 
mation, namely  heat,  redness,  and  tenderness,  but  it  is  sometimes  deflcient 
in  the  natural  secretion,  so  as  to  present  a  dry  or  parched  appearance.  It 
is  in  these  cases  that  there  is  often  a  more  extensive  inflammaticm  than 
that  of  tlie  buccal  or  oesophagt?al  membrane.  The  sub-diaphragmatic  por- 
tion of  the  digestive  tube  is  inflamed.  In  these  severe  ciises  thirst,  loss  of 
appetite,  restlessness,  vomiting,  and  frequently  diarrhuia  oc^cur.  The  coun- 
tenance is  anxious  and  ])ale  ;  there  is  rapid  emaciation,  and,  if  the  disease 
is  not  arrested,  a  state  of  extreme  prostration  soon  arrives.  The  twenty- 
four  severe  cases  related  by  Valleix,  already  alluded  to,  twenty-two  of 
which  were  fatal,  were  examples  of  this  severe  form. 

Causes — Thrush  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  are  constitutionally 
feeble,  or  who  are  enfeebled  by  disease,  or  by  unfavorable  hygienic  con- 
ditions. Cachexia  is  a  cause  common  to  thrush  and  most  other  subacute 
inflammations  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  most  obvious  and  common 
of  the  unfavorable  hygienic  con<litions  alluded  to  is  the  continued  use  of 
indigestible  and  improper  food.  It  is,  therefore,  a  common  disesise  among 
foundlings,  in  institutions  where  these  unfortunates  are  received,  since  they 
not  only  breathe  an  atmosphere  which  is  often  impure,  but  are  deprived  of 
the  mother's  milk,  and  are  so  frequently  given  a  diet  which  is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  it.  Among  the  poor  of  the  cities  thrush  is  common,  since  with 
them,  from  necessity  or  choice,  there  is  the  gR^atest  neglect  of  sanitary 
requirements.  Exposure  to  humidity,  to  variations  in  temperature,  in- 
creases the  liability  to  the  disease,  though  in  less  degree  than  defective 
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alimentation.  Billard  and  Yallcix  agree  that  thrush  is  more  frequent  in 
t)ie  warm  months  than  in  the  cold,  that  its  maximum  frequency  is  in  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  Cases  in  the  Infant  Asylum 
and  Child's  Hospital,  of  this  city,  have  appeared  to  me  to  correspond  in 
this  respect  with  those  related  by  Billard  and  Valleix.  Various  writers 
have  mentioned  the  age  at  which  thrush  is  most  apt  to  occur,  as  one  of  the 
predisposing  cases.  Uncomplicated  thrush  is  not  common  above  the  age 
of  six  months.  Most  C4isi*s  occur  under  the  age  of  three  months.  Infants 
of  the  age  of  one  or  two  weeks,  if  in  addition  to  lactation  they  are  spoon- 
fed by  nurses  over-anxious  that  they  should  thrive,  are  apt'to  take  the  dis- 
ease. Thrush  is  not  uncommon  in  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
months  who  are  sulFcring  from  exhausting  diseases.  It  is  then  an  unfavor- 
able prognostic  sign. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  easy  so  far  as  thnish  in  the  mouth  is  concerned, 
for  simple  inspection  by  one  familiar  with  the  disease  is  all  that  is  required 
in  order  to  discover  it.  The  presence  of  thrush  in  portions  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  hidden  from  view  cannot  be  positively  ascertained. 

The  vomiting,  diarrluca,  pain  or  fretfulness,  emaciation^  and  rapid  sink- 
ing, which  sometimes  accompany  severe  forms  of  thrush,  indicate  giistro- 
intestinal  inflatnmation,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  should 
be  chiefly  directed. 

Prognosis. — The  duration  of  thrush  varies  according  to  its  intensity, 
and  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  condition  of  the  child.  If  it  is  slisrht 
and  the  heiilth  of  the  iniant  otherwise  gQO<l,  it  may  often  be  cured  in  two 
or  three  days.  Under  other  circumstances  it  may  continue  as  many  weeks 
or  even  longt»r,  before  it  is  entirely  removed. 

When  thrush  occurs  in  connection  with  gastro-enteritis,  the  mortality  is 
very  great.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  Valleix's  twenty-four  cases 
twenty-two  were  fatal.  M.  Auvity  estimates  the  mortality  of  such  cases 
at  nine  in  ten,  and  M.  Godinat  at  two  in  three. 

Tkeatment. — As  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  thrush  is  the  use 
of  indigestible  or  improper  food,  the  physician  should  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  infant's  diet,  and  if  it  is  faulty  should  direct  a  better.  In  many 
cases  the  infant  is  bottle-fed.  It  should  be  given  only  the  mother's  milk 
if  practicable,  or  that  of  a  healthy  wet-nurse.  This  change  of  alimenta- 
tion often  removes  the  sole  cause  of  tlirush  in  the  young  infant,  so  that  it 
rapidly  recovers. 

If  artificial  feeding  is  necessary,  such  diet  should  1)0  advised  as  is  directed 
in  our  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  the  diarrhoeal  maladies.  There  is  often 
in  thrush  an  excess  of  acidity  in  the  digestive  tube,  and  an  alkali  is  re- 
quired. Trousseau  recommends  the  addition  of  sacchanite  of  lime  to  the 
milk.  Children  with  this  disease  should  also  bo  taken  from  filthy  and 
damp  apartments,  to  those  in  which  the  air  is  pure  and  dry,  and  their 
mouths  and  persons  should  be  kept  clean. 
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The  remedy  in  common  use  in  the  treatment  of  thrush,  and  which  is 
usually  effectual,  is  borax.  This,  if  applied  sufficiently  often  to  the  affected 
mcmbnine,  not  only  destroys  the  parasitic  growth,  but  prevents  its  repro- 
duction. It  is  commonly  employed  with  honey,  or  in  a  powder  with  sugar 
or  dissolved  in  water.  The  official  mel  boracis,  consisting  of  one  part  of 
borax  to  eight  of  honey,  is  so  much  used  in  families  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  a  domestic  remedy.  There  is,  however,  an  objection  to 
using  any  application  for  the  removal  of  thrush  which  contains  either  sugar 
or  honey,  since  either  substance  remaining  in  the  mouth  would  rather  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  parasite.  Still,  it  is  desirable  to  employ  a  wash 
of  such  consistence  that  it  will  remain  a  longer  time  in  contact  with  the 
buccal  surface  than  will  a  simple  solution  in  water.  I  know  no  better 
vehicle  for  the  borax  than  glycerin,  which  hiis  the  advantage  of  consis- 
tence, does  not  undergo  any  chemical  change,  and  has  no  unpleasant  flavor. 
The  borax  may  be  used  dissolved  in  glycerin,  with  or  without  some  flavor- 
ing ingredient : — 

B.    Sodse  borat.,  5J  t 

Glycerinse,  ^ij  ; 

Aquse  3vj.     Misce. 

Borax  should  be  used  four  or  five  times  daily,  and  continued  for  a  time 
after  the  disease  has  disap|>eared  from  sight,  since  the  roots  of  the  plant 
must  be  destroyed  or  the  branches  are  rapidly  reproduced.  It  should  be 
applied  by  a  camel-hair  pencil,  or  with  a  soft  cloth  upon  the  finger  or  a 
stick.  It  should  be  so  freely  used,  in  extensive  and  severe  forms  of  the 
disease,  that  the  infant  will  swallow  some,  as  the  entire  cesophagus  is  apt 
to  be  affected  in  such  cases.  In  the  intervals  between  the  applications  of 
borax,  if  the  buccal  surface  is  hot,  dry,  and  tender,  so  as  to  increase  the 
fretfulness  of  the  infant,  it  is  well  to  use  mucilaginous  washes,  as  the 
mucilage  of  aciicia  or  mallows.  If  the  disease  continue  notwithstanding 
the  use  of  these  measures,  the  mouth  should  be  occasionally  washed  with 
a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  zinc : — 

R.   Zinci  sulph.,  gr.  ii-iv  ; 
Aq.  rose,  §ij.     Misce. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  treatment  of  thrush  is  of  less  importance 
than  that  of  the  disease  which  the  thrush  complicates.  The  remedial 
measures  which  I  have  mentioned  then  become  subordinate  to  those  em- 
ployed for  the  graver  disease.  When  this  disease  is  relieved  and  the  gen- 
eral health  improves,  thrush  is  more  easily  and  permanently  cured  than 
during  the  state  of  feebleness  and  ill-health. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GANGRENE  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

The  diseases  of  the  mouth  which  we  have  been  considering  are  attended 
by  little  danger,  but  the  one  which  we  are  next  to  consider,  is  among  the 
most  fatal  of  early  life.  It  is  gangrene  of  a  portion  of  the  cheek  or  gums, 
or  of  both.  It  is  described  by  writers  under  various  names,  as  cancrum 
oris,  noma,  necrosis  infantilis,  aqueous  cancer  of  infants. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  at  the  point  where  it  is 
about  to  commence,  but  in  other  cases  this  membrane  is  entire.  The 
tissues  at  the  point  of  attack,  which  is  most  frequently  the  inside  of  the 
cheek,  become  inflamed,  thickened,  and  indurated.  The  induration  ex- 
tends, and  soon  the  purple  hue  of  gangrene  appears  and  increases.  The 
next  stage  in  the  progress  of  gangrene  is  sloughing  of  the  {)ortion  the 
vitality  of  which  is  lost. 

The  slough  does  not  present  the  appearance  of  uniform  decay.  While 
the  color  is  generally  dark,  there  are  in  the  mass  fibres  of  connective  tissue 
or  even  bloodvessels,  which  remain  unchanged  or  are  but  partially  decora- 
posed.  After  separation  or  sloughing  of  the  part  where  the  vitality  is  first 
lost,  the  surface  of  the  excavation,  if  the  disease  is  not  ciiecked,  has  a 
dark,  jagged,  and  unhealthy  appearance.  Commencing  with  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  tissue  immediately  underlying  it,  the  disease  extends 
on  the  one  side  towards  the  skin,  and  on  the  other  towards  the  deeper- 
seated  structures  of  the  jaw.  According  to  Billard,  the  swelling  which 
precedes  and  surrounds  the  gangrene  is  in  great  part  oedema tous. 

This  disease  is  occasionally  primary,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
it  is  secondary.  Occurring  secondarily,  its  symptoms  are  often  masked  by 
those  of  the  antecedent  and  coexisting  aflfection.  Under  such  circum- 
stances attention  is  sometimes  first  directed  to  the  mouth,  by  the  loosening 
of  one  or  more  of  the  teeth,  or  the  appearance  on  the  skin  of  a  livid  cir- 
cular spot,  which  indicates  the  approach  of  the  disease  to  the  cutaneous 
surface.  The  mucous  membrane  presents  a  dark-red  appearance  to  the 
distance  of  a  few  lines  beyond  the  point  of  gangrene.  It  covers  tissues 
which  are  inflamed  and  indurated  and  about  to  become  gangrenous. 

The  tongue  is  usually  more  or  less  swollen,  unless  the  disease  is  mild ; 
an  offensive  odor  arises  from  the  gangrene,  due  to  the  evolution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  other  gases.     There  is  great  difference  in  the 
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extent  of  the  destruction,  and  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  in  different  cases. 
It  may  sometimes  be  arrested  by  proper  applications  and  a  .favorable 
change  in  the  general  health  of  the  child  at  an  early  period,  when  there  is 
little  loss  of  substance.  In  other  cases  it  extends  till  it  perforates  the 
cheek,  or  even  destroys  a  considerable  part  of  the  side  of  the  face,  and, 
extending  inwards,  attacks  the  periosteum  of  the  maxillary  bone,  destroy- 
ing the  gum  and  teeth,  and  denuding  the  alveoli.  Recovery,  if  it  take 
place  at  all  under  such  circumstances,  is  with  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the 
bone,  and  with  deformity. 

The  duct  of  Steno  is  sometimes  included  in  the  gangrenous  portion,  but 
it  commonly  resists  the  destructive  process,  and  remains  pervious. 

Age The  age  at  which  gangrene  of  the  mouth  occurs  is  usually  be- 
tween two  and  six  years.  In  twenty-nine  cases  collated  by  Rilliet  and 
Barthez,  twenty-one  were  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  years,  and  the 
remaining  eight  were  from  six  to  twelve  years  old.  Of  the  cases  which 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  all  were  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
six  years.  It  is  seen  that  the  period  of  greatest  frequency  of  gangrene  of 
the  mouth  is  different  from  that  at  which  the  ordinary  forms  of  stomatitis 
occur. 

Gangrene  of  the  mouth  may,  however,  occur  under  the  age  of  one  year. 
Billard  reported  three  cases  under  the  age  of  one  month,  but  in  two  of 
these  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  marked  to  ren- 
der it  certain  that  they  were  genuine  cases. 

Causes — Gangrene  of  the  mouth  usually  occurs  in  those  whose  systems 
are  reduced  or  cachectic.  It  is,  therefore,  more  frequent  among  tlie  poor 
than  those  in  comfortable  circumstances ;  in  the  city  than  in  the  country. 
It  is  more  frequently  observed  in  asylums  for  children  than  in  private 
practice.  Half  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  have  been  in  these  institu- 
tions. If  the  constitution  is  naturally  good,  it  can  only  occur  in  those 
long  deprived  of  pure  air  and  wholesome  nutriment,  or  those  enfeebled  by 
disease. 

Among  the  diseases  which  have  been  known  to  terminate  in  or  be  fol- 
lowed by  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  are  the  pulmonary  and  intestimd  inflam- 
mations, hooping-cough,  and  the  fevers,  both  eruptive  and  the  non-eruptive. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  published  a  table  of  ninety-eight  cases  in  which 
gangrene  resulted  from  other  disejises.  In  forty-one  of  these  the  antece- 
dent disease  was  measles,  in  five  scarlet  fever,  six  hooping-cough,  nine 
intermittent  fever,  nine  typhoid  fever,  seven  mercurial  salivation,  and  five 
enteritis.  It  is  seen  that  the  essential  fevers  were  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  the  gangrene.  Of  forty-six  cases  collected  by  MM.  Bouley  and  Cail- 
lault,  the  antecedent  disease  was  measles  in  all  but  five.  In  this  city,  also, 
a  larger  number  occur  from  measles  than  fit)m  any  other  disease. 

One  reason  why  so  many  cases  of  gangrene  occur  as  a  sequel  of  measles 
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is  probably  because  this  dtsense  i«  accompanied  by  stomatitis.  Simple  or 
ulcerous  stomaCitis  often  precedes  gangrene. 

Diseases  sometimes  terminate  in  gangrene  of  the  moulh  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  injudicious  treatment,  wliich  has  lowered  the  vitality  of  the 
system.  Itilliet  nnd  Barthez  mention  the  case  of  a  child  four  years  old,  in 
whom  gangrene  commenced  at  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  primitive  pneu- 
monia. Tliis  child  had  been  reduced  by  ttie  application  of  twelve  leechesi 
three  scarifications,  a  large  blister,  and  by  the  use  of  absolute  diet. 

The  misuse  of  mercury  was  once  a  much  more  frequent  cause  of  san- 
grcne  than  at  present,  at  least  in  this  country,  since  this  agent  was  i'ormerly 
much  more  employed  than  now.  In  fact  most  of  the  nITections  of  infancy 
and  childhood  in  which  mercurials  were  formerly  employed  are  now  treated 
without  it. 

SvMPTOMS — Gangrene  of  the  mouth  so  often  occurs  in  connection  with 
other  diseases,  that  its  symptoms  are  in  a  large  ]>roportion  of  cases  blended 
with  those  which  arise  from  a  distinct  pathological  state. 

Fio.  24. 


There  is  usually  prostration  more  and  more  pronounced  as  the  gangrene 
extends.  The  features  are  ordinarily  pallid,  but  occasionally  tlieir  normal 
color  is  preserved  for  a  time ;  the  expression  of  the  face  is  melancholy, 
but  composed.  Sometimes  the  child  is  fretful,  if  disturbed ;  at  other 
times  it  will  quietly  consent  to  an  examination.  The  suffering  is  not 
proportionate  to  thii  gravity  of  the  disease.  There  is  less  piun  often  than 
in  some  of  the  forms  of  stomatitis  which  are  unattended  with  danger. 
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As  the  disease  advances,  the  body  and  limbs  gradually  waste,  the  eyes 
are  hollow,  or,  if  the  gangrene  is  near  the  orbit,  the  eyelids  become 
oedematous,  the  lips  are  infiltrated,  and  both  the  lips  and  nostrils  are 
often  incrusted.  If  the  cheek  is  i)erforated,  alimentation  is  rendered 
more  difficult,  and  the  appearance  of  the  child  is  melancholy  in  the 
extreme. 

The  tongue  is  usually  moist ;  it  is  occasionally  swollen.  The  saliva 
flows  from  the  mouth,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  offensive  sanguinolent 
matter.  Unless  the  disease  is  slight,  there  is  the  peculiar  gangrenous 
odor.  The  appetite  is  sometimes  poor,  at  other  times  it  is  preserved 
through  the  whole  sickness.  There  is  no  vomiting  or  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  unless  from  a  complication.  The  thirst  is  usually  great,  and  the 
pulse  is  accelerated  and  feeble,  except  in  mild  cases. 

The  skin  in  the  commencement  of  gangrene  is  hot.  When  the  vital 
force  is  much  reduced,  and  especially  lis  tiie  disease  approaches  a  fatal 
termination,  the  face  and  limbs  become  cool,  and  the  surface  generally 
presents  a  waxen  or  ashy  appearance.  There  is  no  derangement  of  the 
respiratory  system.  Those  cases  which  are  attended  by  a  cough  or  acceler- 
ated respiration  are  really  cases  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonitis,  coexisting 
with  the  gangrene. 

Diagnosis Gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  easily  diagnosticated.     In  those 

cases  in  which  ulceration  precedes  the  gangrene,  it  might  be  mistaken  in 
its  first  stages  for  that  foiTn  of  ulcerous  stomatitis  in  which  the  ulcers 
assume  an  unhealthy  appearance.  The  following  are  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  two  affections  :  Around  the  ulcer  where  gangrene  is  about 
to  commence  the  tissues  are  greatly  thickened  and  indurated,  or  cedema- 
tous,  while  ulcerous  stomatitis  begins  with  a  8ul)mucous  deposit  of  fibrin, 
and  is  attended  by  little  thickening  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  little  or 
no  induration  or  oedema.  In  ulcerous  stomatitis  the  skin  over  the  seat  of 
the  disease  presents  its  normal  appearances,  whereas  in  gangrene  it  presents 
a  distended  and  shining  a[>pean\nce.  The  destructive  process  in  ulcerous 
stomatitis  is  also  more  limited  tiian  in  gangrene.  Deep  ulcerations  do  not 
occur,  or  are  rare.  Ulcerous  stomatitis  is  more  readily  healed,  and  it 
leaves  no  eschar,  contraction,  or  deformity. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth  from  those  cases 
of  follicular  stomatitis  in  whicii  the  ulcers  occupying  the  seat  of  the  fol- 
licles assume  a  gangrenous  appeanince,  must  be  made  by  a  consideration 
of  the  same  facts  or  particulars  which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  ulcerous 
stomatitis. 

Malignant  pustule,  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  child,  resembles  this  dis- 
ease in  some  of  its  features.  But  the  pustule  always  begins  on  the  skin, 
while  gangrene  is  a  disease  of  tiie  mucous  surface  primarily.  In  gan- 
grene, therefore,  the  ciiief  destruction  is  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of 
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the  submucous  tissue,  while  in  malignant  pustule  the  chief  destruction  is 
of  the  skin  and  tlie  subcutaneous  tissue. 

PROCfNOSis. — This  depends  not  only  on  the  extent  of  the  gangrene, 
but  the  nature  of  the  disease,  if  there  be  one,  wliich  giive  rise  to  it,  and 
the  degree  of  cachexia.  If  it  occurs  in  connection  with  or  as  a  sequel  of 
one  of  the  least  debilitating  diseases,  and  there  is  considerable  vigor  of 
system,  it  may  often  be  arrested  wlien  it  has  destroyed  only  the  mucous 
and  subcutaneous  tissues,  so  that  no  deformity  results.  The  friends  may 
congratulate  themselves  if  the  case  terminate  so  favorably.  In  the  graver 
cases,  wlien  the  gangrene  extends  till  it  destroys  the  i)eriosteum  of  the 
maxilhiry  bone  on  tlie  affected  side,  and  perhaps  perforates  the  cheek,  if 
the  child  recovers  it  is  with  the  permanent  loss  of  teetli,  tedious  separation 
of  the  necrosed  bone,  and  a  cicatrix,  which  is  apt  to  interfere  with  the 
free  use  of  the  jaw.  Death  is,  however,  the  more  common  termination  of 
severe  ciises.  Occasionally  tlie  gangrene  destroys  the  continuity  of  a 
bloodvessel,  causing  abundant  hemorrhage,  and  accelerating  the  fatal 
result.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  little  or  no  hemorrhage,  in  con- 
sequence of  coagulation  in  the  vessels. 

Another  serious  complication  occasionally  arises,  namely,  gangrene  of 
other  parts,  as  of  the  external  genital  organs.  The  English  editor  of 
Bouchut's  treatise  on  diseases  of  children,  relates  the  following  interesting 
case,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Edia.  Medico- Chtr,  Society: — 

An  infant  eight  months  old  became  affected  with  gangrene  of  the  face, 
head,  and  hands.  "  The  right  ear  and  the  entire  hairy  scalp  were  of  an 
intensely  black  color,  and  on  both  cheeks  patches  existed  about  the  size  of 
a  half-crown  piece.  The  right  thumb  and  the  backs  of  both  hands  were 
similarly  affected.  The  child  was  noted  to  have  been  restless  and  feverish 
on  May  22d,  and  on  the  23d  a  slightly  darkened  ring  was  found  to  have 
formed  round  the  thumb,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  phalanx ;  in  a  few 
hours  the  whole  thumb  was  gangrenous,  and  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  became 
involved.  On  the  ear  the  gangrene  commenced  with  the  appearance  of  a 
fleabite,  and  subseipiently  extended  rapidly  to  the  scalp,  assuming  a  re- 
markable regular  form,  and  giving  to  the  child  the  api)earance  of  wearing 
a  black  skullcap.  The  pulse  was  observed  to  be  very  feeble.  .  .  .  Death 
took  place  in  twelve  hours  from  the  first  appearance  of  gangrene  on  the 
thumb,  the  child  being  sensible  and  continuing  to  suck  well,  up  to  a  few 
minutes  before  death." 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  pneumonitis  is  apt  to  arise  in  the  course 
of  gangrene  of  the  mouth.  Such  a  complication  evidently  diminishes 
materially  the  chance  of  recovery. 

Whether  the  result  be  favorable  or  unfavorable,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  that  the  duration  is  verv  different  in  different  cases. 
The  physician's  attendance  may  be  required  for  a  week  or  two  or  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 
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Treatment. — As  gangrene  of  the  mouth  is  eminently  a  disesise  of  de- 
bility, all  anti-hygienic  influences  should  be  removed,  and  the  most  nour- 
ishing diet,  together  with  tonics,  be  recommended.  The  ferruginous 
preparations  or  tlie  bitter  vegetables  are  required. 

As  soon  as  the  physician  is  called,  he  should  endeavor  to  arrest  the 
gangrene,  accelerate  the  detachment  of  the  slough,  and  produce  a  healthy 
and  granulating  state  of  the  8unx)unding  tissues.  Tliis  is  best  effected  by 
applying  a  highly  stimulating  or  even  escharotic  agent  to  the  inflamed 
surface  underneath  and  around  tlie  gangrene.  For  this  i)urpose  a  great 
variety  of  substances  have  been  used  by  diflTerent  physicians,  such  as  acetic, 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrociiloric  acids,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  acid  nitrate 
of  mercury,  chloride  of  antimony,  and  even  the  actual  cautery. 

M.  Taupin  recommends,  after  removing  a  considerable  part  of  the  gan- 
grenous substances  with  scissors  or  some  instrument,  the  application  of 
strong  muriatic  acid,  and,  when  the  slough  is  detached,  of  dry  chloride  of 
lime. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  advised  the  use  twice  daily  of.  muriatic  acid  or  the 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  applied  by  a  brush  u\H>n  and  around  tlie  slough, 
followed  immediately  by  the  application  of  dry  chloride  of  lime,  when  the 
mouth  is  to  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water  from  a  syringe.  They  di- 
rect in  the  interval  frequent  ablution  with  water.  After  the  slough  has 
separated,  the  escharotic  is  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  chloride  of  lime 
used  alone.  If  gangrene  extend  to  the  skin,  a  crucial  incision  is  to  be 
made  and  the  escharotic  applied,  after  which  powdered  cinchona  is  intro- 
duced and  retained  by  a  j)laster.  This  treatment  is  to  be  continued  till 
the  gangrene  is  arrested  and  the  decayed  portion  removed.  Barrier, 
Valleix,  and  most  French  writers,  recommend  essentially  the  same  treat- 
ment, namely,  the  application  of  undiluted  escharotic  agents. 

A  safer,  less  painful,  and,  in  my  opinion,  prefenible  treatment,  is  that 
employed  by  many  British  and  American  physicians,  namely,  the  use  of 
escharotic  agents  diluted,  or,  if  afiplied  in  tlieir  full  strength,  such  as  are 
least  active  and  penetrating.  Some  employ  from  the  first  topical  treat- 
ment which  is  astringent  and  stimulating  rather  than  escharotic,  and  they 
report  satisfactory  results. 

Dr.  Gerhard  believes  **  the  best  local  applications  are  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, if  the  slough  be  small  in  extent ;  if  much  larger,  the  best  escharotic 
is  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  applied  in  the  undiluted  state.  After  the 
progress  of  the  diseju?e  is  aiTested,  the  ulcer  will  improve  rapidly  under  an 
astringent  stimulant,  such  as  the  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  the  aromatic  wine 
of  the  French  Pharmacopojia." 

The  local  treatment  recommended  by  Kvanson  and  IMaunsell  1  believe 
to  be  preferable  to  that  advised  by  any  of  the  writers  from  whom  I  have 
quoted.  I  have  seen  it  so  successful,  that  I  should  employ  it  in  all  ordi- 
nary cases  from  the  first  visit.     A  knowledge  of  this  treatment  will  be  best 
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imparted  by  quoting  from  the  authors  ( Diseases  of  Children^  2d  Amcr. 
edit.,  page  188)  :  **  Tlie  lotion  wliich  we  have  found  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cessful is  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  as  employed  by  Coates  in  the 
Children's  Asylum.     His  formula  is  as  follows : — 

**  B.  Cupri  aulph.,  Jij  ; 
Pulv.  cinchonse,  §8s ; 
Aqus,  ^iv.     M. 

**  This  is  to  be  applied  twice  a  day  very  carefully  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  ulcerations  and  excoriations.  The  addition  of  the  cinchona  is  only 
useful  by  retaining  the  sulphate  of  copper  longer  in  contact  with  the 
edges  of  the  gums.  A  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  3j  to  ^^  ounce  of 
water,  by  itself  or  combined  with  tincture  of  myrrh,  Dr.  Coates  found  to 
be  also  useful  in  some  cases." 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  us  that  the  above  treatment  is  far 
preferable,  provided  that  it  is  equally  eflTectual  in  arresting  the  gangrene,  to 
the  treatment  by  the  strong  escharotics  which  some  of  our  best  prac- 
titioners employ. 

Take,  for  example,  the  use  of  pure  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  which  phy- 
sicians of  experience  recommend.  Tliis  agent  causes  such  pain  that  it 
occasions  restlessness  of  the  cliild,  and  such  stout  resistance  that  the  use 
of  chloroform  has  been  recommended  to  facilitate  its  application.  The 
pain  occurring  from  it  and  from  the  inflammation  which  it  excites  doubt- 
less reduces  the  strength  wliich  it  is  very  necessary  to  preserve.  If  the 
acid  come  in  contact  with  the  teeth,  as  it  generally  will,  it  injures  them 
irreparably,  and  it  sometimes  attacks  the  jaw-bone.  Dr.  West,  who  ad- 
vocates the  use  of  the  acid  {Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhoody  4th  Amer. 
edit.,  page  467),  says:  "  In  one  of  the  cases  that  I  saw  recover,  the  arrest 
of  the  disease  apj^eared  to  be  entirely  owing  to  this  agent,  though  the 
alveolar  processes  of  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  the  first  molar 
tooth  backwards,  died  and  exfoliated,  apparently  from  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  acid."  No  such  result  follows  the  use  of  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  of  its  efllicacy  I  can  speak  confidently.  In  one  of 
those  severe  cases  in  which  the  disease  resulted  from  scarlet  fever,  and  in 
which  there  was  so  much  debility  that  an  unfavorable  prognasiswas  made, 
I  succeeded  in  arresting  the  disease  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Coates's  prescription. 
The  child  recovered  with  the  loss  of  two  teeth  and  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  maxillary  bone.  From  the  good  effects  which  I  have  observed 
from  iodoform,  as  an  application  for  gangrenous  vulvitis  following  measles, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  may  also  be  useful  in  gangrene  of  the  mouth. 

The  application  should  be  made  twice  a  day  till  the  gangrene  is  arrested 
and  healthy  granulations  appear. 

The  gases  arising  from  the  gangrenous  mass  are  not  only  highly  offeosive 
to  others,  but  they  are  doubtless  injurious  to  the  patient,  who  is  constantly 
inhaling  them.     To  remove  the  fetor,  chlorine  or  carbolic  acid,  properly 
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diluted,  should  be  occasionally  used  between  the  apfdications  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper.  Labarnique's  solution,  one  part  to  eiji^ht  or  ten  parts  of 
water,  is  an  eligible  form  for  its  use.  When  the  gangnnie  is  removed,  and 
the  granulations  present  a  healthy  appearance,  all  danger  is  usually  past 
and  convalescence  is  fully  establislied.  Then  no  energetic  topical  treat- 
ment is  required.  A  mild  stimulating  lotion,  like  the  tincture  of  myrrh, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  sutlices,  with  the  aid  of  tonics  and  nu- 
tritious diet. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DENTITION. 

The  opinion  formerly  entertained  in  the  profession,  and  now  prevalent 
in  the  community,  that  many  infantile  maladies  arise  directly  or  indirectly 
from  dentition,  is  erroneous.  Still  there  are  physicians  of  experience  who 
believe  that  teething  is  a  common  cause  of  certain  maladies,  es|>ecially  of 
functional  derangements,  even  of  organs  remote  from  the  mouth.  On  the 
other  hand,  equally  g<M)d  observers,  and  the  number  is  increasing,  almost 
wholly  ignore  the  pathological  results  of  dentition.  They  say  that,  as  it 
is  strictly  a  physiological  process,  it  should,  like  other  such  processes,  be 
excluded  fi-om  the  domain  of  i>athology. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  how  important  it  is  to  understand  the 
exact  relation  of  dentition  to  infantile  diseases.  Every  jihysician  is  called 
now  and  then  to  ciises  of  serious  disease,  inflammatory  and  others,  which 
have  been  allowe<l  to  run  on  without  treatment,  in  the  In^lief  that  the  symp- 
toms were  the  n»sult  of  dentition.  I  have  known  acute  meningitis,  jmeu- 
monitis,  and  entero-colitis,  even  with  medical  attendance,  to  be  overlooked 
and  the  symptoms  attributed  to  teething  during  the  very  time  when  ap- 
projn'iate  treatment  was  most  urgently  demanded.  Many  lives  are  annu- 
ally lost  from  neglected  entero-colitis,  the  friends  believing  the  diarrhoea 
to  be  symptomatic  of  (h^ntition,  a  relief  to  it,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
treated.  Such  mistakes  are  traceable  to  the  erroneous  doctrine,  once 
inculcated  in  the  schools,  and  still  held  by  many  of  the  laity,  that  denti- 
tion is  directly  or  indii*ectly  a  common  cause  of  infantile  diseases  and  de- 
rangements. 

I  shall  endeaver  to  ]>oint  out  what  is  really  ascertained  in  regard  to  the 
pathological  relations  of  dentition. 

First  dentition  commences  at  the  age  of  about  six  months  and  termi- 
nates at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years.  The  coiTcsponding  teeth  of  the 
two  sides  pierce  the  gum  at  about  the  same  time.  The  two  inferior  central 
incisors  first  appear  at  al)out  the  age  of  six  or  seven  months,  followed,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  by  the  upper  central  incisors,  up[)er 
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lateral  incisors,  lower  lateral  incisors,  the  four  anterior  molars,  the  four 
canines,  and  lastly,  the  four  posterior  molars. 

The  incisoi*s  usually  appear  in  rapid  succession,  so  that  all  are  in  sight 
by  the  age  of  one  year.  From  the  age  of  one  year  to  sixteen  months  the 
anterior  molars  appear,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-four  months  the 
canines,  and  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  months  the  posterior  molars. 

This  order  is  not  always  preserved.  Sometimes  tlie  upper  central  in- 
cisors appear  before  the  lower,  and  sometimes  the  lower  lateral  before  the 
upper  lateral.  In  rare  cases  there  have  been  teeth  at  birth.  I  have  seen 
but  one  or  two  infants  with  sucli  premature  dentition.  Retarded  dentition 
is  much  more  common.  Those  who  have  rickets,  or  are  feeble  either  con- 
stitutionally or  by  diseii8e,  often  have  no  teeth  till  considerably  after  the 
usual  period.  In  such  the  first  incisors  may  not  appear  till  the  age  of 
twelve  months,  or  even  later. 

Pathological  Results  of  Dentitiox. — The  evolution  of  the  teeth, 
is  commonly  attended  by  more  or  less  turgescence  around  the  dental  bulbs. 
This  is  greater  with  some  of  the  teeth  than  with  others.  Thus,  the  superior 
incisors  cause  more  swelling  than  do  their  congeners  of  the  inferior  jaw. 
The  turgescence,  although  attended  by  more  or  less  congestion,  is  physi- 
ological within  cert4iin  limits,  and  not  a  disease. 

But  sometimes  tliere  is  an  unusual  amount  of  swelling  around  the  den- 
tal follicles ;  the  afflux  of  blood  to  them  is  greatly  augmented ;  they  are 
the  seat  of  such  a  degree  of  tenderness  and  pain  that  the  infant  is  fretful. 
It  carries  the  finger  often  to  the  mouth,  indicating  the  seat  of  its  suffering. 
The  surface  over  the  follicles  presents  greater  redness  than  in  ordinary 
dentition,  and  the  salivary  secretion  is  considerably  increased.  There  is 
now  actual  gingivitis. 

Occasionally  the  inflammation  affects  a  greater  extent  of  the  buccal  sur- 
face than  that  lying  directly  over  the  follicles,  so  that  most  writers  speak 
of  stomatitis  as  one  of  the  results  of  dentition.  In  a  few  cases  I  have 
known  such  a  degree  of  inflammation  over  the  advancing  tooth,  that  a 
small  abscess  formed,  producing  much  pain  and  restlessness,  till  it  was 
opened  by  the  lancet. 

The  pathological  results  of  dentition  which  I  have  mentioned,  though 
they  may  interfere  more  or  less  witli  the  nursing  or  feeding  are  not  dan- 
gerous. They  are  easily  detected.  They  result  directly  from  the  rapid 
growth  and  augmented  sensibility  of  the  dental  follicles. 

There  are  other  supposed  accidents  of  dentition  occurring  in  distant 
parts  of  the  system  in  consequence  of  that  mysterious  relation  and  inter- 
dependence of  organs  which  exist  through  the  system  of  nerves. 

Some  children,  previously  to  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  are  affected  with 
diarrhoea,  occasionally  accompanied  by  irritability  of  stomach.  Certain 
writers  have  supposed  that  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  is  present  in  these 
cases ;   others   that   there  is  simply  a  hypersecretion,  an  increased  ac- 
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tivity  of  the  intestinal  follicular  apparatus,  that  it  is,  in  other  words,  one 
of  the  forms  of  non-inflamraatory  diarrhoea.  Barrier  believes  that  the 
diarrhoea  of  dentition  depends  usually  on  what  he  calls  a  '*  subinfiamnia- 
tory  turgescence  limited  to  the  gastro-intestinal  follicular  apparatus."  He 
believes  that,  in  occasional  cases,  it  is  due  to  defective  or  altered  innerva- 
tion. It  would  then  be  analogous  or  similar  to  that  form  of  diarrhoea 
which  occurs  in  the  adult  from  the  emotions.  Bouchut  calls  the  diarrhoea 
of  dentition  nervous  diarrhoea.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  most  cases 
of  diarrhoea  which  are  attributed  to  dentition  there  are  other  causes,  such 
as  unsuitable  food,  or  residence  in  an  insalubrious  locality.  It  is  certain, 
as  regards  city  infants,  that  the  chief  causes  of  diarrhoea  during  the  period 
of  dentition  are  strictly  anti-hygienic,  dentition  being  quite  subordinate  as 
a  cause,  and  probably  often  not  operating  at  all  as  such.  But  when,  as 
sometimes  happens,  at  each  period  of  dental  evolution,  the  infant  is  af- 
fected with  diarrhoea,  the  influence  of  teething  is  apparent.  Such  cases 
enable  us  to  see  that  teething  may  really  sustain  a  causative  relation  to 
certain  diseases  not  located  in  the  buccal  cavity. 

Among  the  most  common  pathological  results  of  difficult  dentition,  are 
certain  affections  referable  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  Eclampsia  is  one 
of  the  admitted  results.  Barrier  attributes  convulsions  in  the  teething  in- 
fant to  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  arising  from  the  pain  which  is 
felt  in  the  gums,  and  to  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  dental  apparatus, 
in  which  afflux  the  whole  vascular  system  of  the  head  participates. 

In  most  cases  of  convulsions  occurring  during  the  period  of  dental 
evolution,  a  careful  examination  discloses  other  causes  in  addition  to  the 
state  of  the  gums.  Difficult  dentition  must  then  be  considered,  not  so  fre- 
quently k  direct  as  a  co-operating  or  predisposing  cause,  producing  a  sensi- 
tive state  of  the  nervous  system,  or  possibly  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  head, 
of  which  Barrier  speaks,  and  which,  by  an  additional  stimulus,  perhaps 
trivial  in  itself,  ends  in  convulsions.  In  exceptional  instances  eclampsia 
occurs  mainly  from  dentition,  or,  if  there  are  other  causes,  they  are  quite 
subordinate.  This  may  happen  when  several  teeth  penetrate  the  gum  at 
or  about  the  same  time.  Infants  who  are  burnt  or  scalded  are  very  liable 
to  clonic  convulsions.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  danger  as  regards  life 
from  such  accidents.  So,  the  swollen  and  tender  gum,  if  several  teeth  are 
about  emerging,  may  affect  the  cerebro-spinal  system  like  the  burn  or 
scald,  and  produce  the  same  nervous  phenomena.  Thus,  in  a  case  already 
alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on  convulsions,  five  incisors  pierced  the  gum  within 
about  two  weeks,  and  in  this  period  there  were  two  attacks  of  eclampsia 
with  an  interval  of  a  few  days.  The  attacks  were  not  severe,  and  the 
most  careful  examination  could  discover  no  other  cause  than  the  simul- 
taneous development  of  so  many  dental  follicles.  Previously,  and  since, 
the  infant  has  been  well. 

Dentition  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occasions  also  tonic  convulsions. 
38 
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The  following  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Church,  of  this 
city,  the  history  of  which  he  has  so  kindly  communicated,  as  follows  : — 

"  H.,  seven  months  old,  was  first  visited  April  3d,  1863.  The  patient 
had  been  fretful  for  several  days,  but  about  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
my  first  visit  it  commenced  crying,  and  had  not  ceased  for  a  moment  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  9  A.  M.  The  bowels  were  somewhat  constipated  and 
tympanitic  ;  abdomimd  muscles  very  tense.  The  pain  was  supposed  to  be 
in  the  abdomen,  and  a  brisk  cathartic,  to  be  followed  by  an  anodyne,  was 
ordered.  Some  relief  followed,  but,  on  the  ensuing  and  for  several  con- 
secutive mornings,  the  pain  returned,  each  day  lasting  longer,  until  the 
child  only  ceased  crying  while  under  the  influence  of  a  full  anodyne. 
The  gum  over  the  upper  incisors  was  considerably  swollen,  hot,  and  dr}', 
but  the  parents  would  not  consent  to  have  it  scarified.  For  the  first 
week  there  was  no  fever,  no  vomiting,  and  not  the  least  indication  that 
the  nervous  system  was  suffering.  About  the  1 0th  the  thumbs  were  noticed 
to  be  flexed  during  the  attack  of  pain,  and  about  the  loth  the  flexors  of 
the  toes  were  contracted  and  the  hands  were  turned  backwards  and  out- 
wards, but  only  while  the  child  was  awake.  About  the  20th  there  was 
constant  contraction  of  the  flexors  of  both  extremities,  with  opisthotonos, 
and  constant  rolling  of  the  head,  loss  of  appetite,  progressive  emaciation, 
coated  tongue,  and  highly  inflamed  gums.  Consent  was,  finally,  obtained 
to  relieve  the  inflamed  gum,  and  free  incisions  were  made,  and  the  follow- 
ing night  the  child  slept  comfortably  for  three  hours  without  opiates.  In 
three  days  the  gums  were  freely  cut  again,  and  the  teeth  soon  made  their 
appeanince.  All  symptoms  of  disease  had  now  ceased,  the  child  became 
playful,  and  on  the  30th  the  patient  was  discharged." 

The  opinion  has  been  prevalent  in  the  profession,  that  painful  and  diffi- 
cult dentition  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  infantile  paralysis,  but  it  is  now 
commonly  admitted  that  it  is  only  a  subordinate  or  remote  cause,  if  indeed 
it  is  proper  to  consider  it  as  a  cause  at  all.     (See  Art.  Paralysis.) 

Some  writers  express  the  opinion  that  acute  meningitis  occasionally 
results  from  teething.  The  facts,  however,  that  are  relied  upon  to  prove 
this  are  uncertain.  The  occurrence  of  meningitis  during  dentition  is 
probably  in  most  instances  a  coincidence. 

Teething  less  frequently  disturbs  the  respiratory  system  than  either  the 
digestive  or  cerebro-spinal.  A  cough  occurs  in  some  infants  at  each  period 
of  dental  evolution.  It  is  attended  by  little  expectoration,  but  appears  to 
be  associated  with,  in  at  least  certain  case«,  an  inflammatory  turgescence 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 

Acceleration  of  pulse  is  often  observed  at  the  time  of  greatest  swelling 
and  tenderness  of  the  gum.  It  subsides  with  the  protrusion  of  the  tooth. 
The  febrile  movement  of  dentition  is  irregular,  sometimes  presenting  a  re- 
mittent form,  like  remittent  fever  or  the  fever  premonitory  of  meningitis. 
Eczema  and  certain  other  cutaneous  diseases  are  common  during  dentition, 
but  their  dependence  on  it  as  a  cause  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

Diagnosis. — The  accidents  of  dentition  which  are  located  in  the  mouth 
are  easily  diagnosticated,  except  the  odontalgia  which  writers  describe,  and 
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which  18  not  necessarily  attended  by  any  perceptible  anatomical  alteration 
of  the  gums.  Those  accidents  which  pertain  to  remote  and  conce^iled 
organs  are  usually  detected  with  ease,  though  it  is  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  their  relation  to  dentition. 

When  similar  symptoms  arise  at  each  epoch  of  teething,  and  subside 
with  the  subsidence  of  the  gingival  turgescence,  teething  must  be  regarded 
as  the  cause.  Or,  if  che  disease  is  such  as  is  known  to  be  produced  occa- 
sionally by  difficult  teething,  and  if,  after  a  careful  examination,  we  can 
discover  no  other  cause,  while  the  gums  are  swollen,  especially  over  two 
or  more  advancing  teeth,  it  is  proper  to  refer  the  malady  to  dentition. 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  often  be  in  doubt  whether  the  disease  which 
we  are  treating  is  due  at  all  to  the  state  of  the  gums,  or,  if  so,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  to  what  extent ;  but,  as  a  rule,  if  any  other  cause 
is  a[>()nrent,  we  may  properly  regard  the  influence  of  dentition  as  quite 
subordinate. 

Treatment. — It  is  obvious  that  remedial  measures  in  cases  of  difficult 
dentition  must  be  twofold,  namely,  those  directed  to  the  state  of  the  gums, 
and  those  designed  to  relieve  the  derangements  or  diseases  to  which  den- 
tition has  given  rise.  If  there  is  diarrhcea,  this  should  be,  controlled  by 
proper  remedies,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  evacuations  to  two  or  three 
daily.  It  is  well  to  state  to  the  friends  of  the  child,  who  believe  that  diar- 
rhoea is  salutary  during  the  {period  of  teething,  that  this  number  is  quite 
sufficient,  and  that  more  frequent  evacuations  will  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  child. 

The  nervous  affections,  as  convulsions,  require  such  soothing  and  de- 
rivative measures  as  are  recommended  in  our  remarks  on  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  bromide  of  potassium  I  have  found  especially  useful 
and  safe  in  cases  of  fretfulness  and  nervous  excitement  due  to  dentition. 
The  rational  employment  of  therapeutic  measures  requires  strict  attention 
to  be  given  to  the  causes  of  disease.  Therefore,  the  physician  called  to 
treat  an  ailment,  believed  to  be  due  to  dentition,  should  not  fail  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  the  gums,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  will  mitigate 
the  intensity  of  the  cause — in  other  words,  diminish  the  tenderness  if  not 
the  swelling  of  the  gum.  Demulcent  and  soothing  lotions  are  sometimes 
useful.  The  infant  should  be  allowed  to  hold  in  the  mouth  an  India- 
rubber  or  ivory  ring,  which,  by  pressure  on  the  gum,  gives  considerable 
relief. 

Mothers  will  often  attempt  to  ^^  rub  through  a  tooth,"  as  they  term  it, 
by  means  of  a  ring  or  thimble.  This  should  be  discouraged.  80  great 
friction  cannot  fail  to  have  an  injurious  effect,  by  increasing  the  swelling 
and  inflammation,  unless  the  tooth  has  already  reached  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

We  come  now  to  a  subject  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  of 
the  ablest  and  most  experienced  physicians,  and  in  reference  to  which 
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there  is  still  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  highest  authorities  in  medi- 
cine.    I  refer  to  scarification  of  the  gums. 

The  gum-lancet  is  now  much  less  frequently  employed  than  formerly. 
It  is  used  more  by  the  ignorant  practitioner,  who  is  deficient  in  the  ability 
to  diagnosticate  obscure  diseases,  than  by  one  of  intelligence,  who  can  dis- 
cern more  clearly  the  true  pathological  state.  Its  use  is  more  freqnent  in 
some  countries,  as  England,  under  the  teaching  of  great  names,  than  in 
others,  as  France,  where  the  highest  authorities,  as  liilliet  and  Barthez, 
discountenance  it. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  as  aiding  in  the  elucidation  of  this  subject, 
the  remark  made  by  Trousseau,  that  the  tooth  is  not  released  by  Ismcing 
the  gum  over  the  advancing  crown.  The  gum  is  not  rendered  tense  by 
pressure  of  the  tooth,  as  many  seem  to  think,  for,  if  so,  the  incision  would 
not  remain  linear,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  would  not  unite,  a^  they 
ordinarily  do  by  first  intention  within  a  day  or  two.  This  s^jeedy  healing 
of  the  incision,  unless  the  tooth  is  on  the  point  of  protruding,  is  an  im- 
portant fact,  for  it  shows  that  the  effect  of  the  scarification  can  only  last 
one  or  two  days.  The  early  repair  of  the  dental  follicle  is  probably  con- 
servative so  far  as  the  development  of  the  tooth  is  concerned.  It  may 
help  us  to  understand  how  active,  how  powerful,  the  process  of  absorption 
is,  if  we  reflect  that  the  roots  of  the  deciduous  teeth  are  more  or  less  ab- 
sorbed by  the  advancing  second  set,  without  much  pain  or  suffering  from 
the  pressure.  If  the  calcareous  particles  of  the  teeth  are  so  readily  ab- 
sorbed, what  is  the  foundation  for  the  belief  that  the  fleshy  substance  of 
the  gum  is  absorbed  with  such  difficulty  ?  Too  much  importance  has  evi- 
dently been  attached  to  the  supposed  tension  and  resistance  of  the  gum  in 
the  process  of  dentition. 

Follicles  in  the  period  of  development  are  especially  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion. We  see  this  in  the  follicular  stomatitis  and  enteritis,  so  common 
when  the  buccal  and  intestinal  follicles  are  in  the  state  of  most  rapid 
growth.  Does  not  this  law  in  reference  to  the  follicles  hold  true  of  those 
by  which  the  teeth  are  formed,  so  that  the  period  of  their  enlargement 
and  greatest  activity,  which  corresponds  w^ith  the  growth  and  protrusion 
of  the  teeth,  is  also  the  period  when  they  are  most  liable  to  congestion  and 
inflammation  ?  This  fact  affords  a  better  explanation  of  the  frequency  of 
the  so-called  laborious  or  diflicult  dentition  than  that  it  is  due  to  the  re- 
sistance which  dental  evolution  encounters  from  the  gums. 

If  there  are  no  8ymi)t()ms  except  such  as  occur  directly  from  the  swell- 
ing and  congestion  of  the  gum,  the  lancet  should  seldom  be  used.  The 
pathological  state  of  the  gum  which  would,  without  doubt,  require  its  use, 
is  an  abscess  over  the  tooth.  As  to  symptoms  which  are  general  or  refer- 
able to  other  organs,  as  fever  and  diarrhoea,  the  lancet  should  not  be  used 
if  the  symptoms  can  be  controlled  by  other  safe  measures.     All  co-operat- 
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ing  causes  sliould  first  be  removecl,  when  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the 
patient  will  experience  such  relief  that  scarification  can  be  deferred. 

If  the  state  of  the  infant  is  one  of  immediate  danger,  as  in  convulsions, 
and  it  is  not  quickly  relieved  by  the  ordinary  remedies,  scarification  may 
not  only  be  proper  but  required  to  insure  safety.  For  in  such  cases  all 
measures,  provided  they  are  safe  and  simple,  which  can  possibly  give 
relief  should  be  employed  without  delay.  But  I  can  recall  to  mind  only 
two  accidents  of  dentition  which  would  be  likely  to  be  benefited  by  scarifi- 
cation, namely,  suppurative  inflammation  in  the  dental  follicle  and  convul- 
sions. But  since  the  bromide  of  ))otassium  has  come  into  use  as  a  nervous 
sedative,  and  as  an  efficient  remedy  for  clonic  convulsions,  scarification  of 
the  gums  is  much  les8  frequently  required,  for  even  severe  eclampsia  com- 
monly yields  to  this  medicine,  if  the  condition  of  the  bowels  is  attended 
to.  Cutting  the  gums  is  now  abandoned  as  a  means  of  relief  in  infantile 
paralysis,  for  this  malady  is  known  to  be  due  to  other  causes  than  den- 
tition. 

Second  DentitiozL 

The  fact  is  well  established,  though  often  overlooked  in  practice,  that 
second  dentition  occasionally  deranges  the  functions  of  organs,  and  gives 
rise  to  pathological  symptoms.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  mention  particularly 
neuralgic  pains,  rebellious  cough,  and  diarrhoea,  as  effects  which  they  have 
observed.  Rilliet  relates  the  case  of  a  girl,  eleven  years  old,  who  had  a 
very  obstinate  and  protracted  cough,  the  paroxysms  lasting  often  half  an 
hour  to  one  hour.  This  cough  immediately  and  permanently  disappeared 
when  the  molars  pierced  the  gums. 

Dr.  James  Jackson,  in  his  Letters  to  a  Young  Physician^  says:  '< I  have 
seen  persons  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  much  affected  by  a 
wisdom  tooth  not  yet  protrude<l,  and  distinctly  relieved  by  cutting  the  gum. 
But  I  think  the  most  common  period  of  suffering  from  the  second  den- 
tition is  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  year.  The  most  characteristic 
affections  are  wasting  of  fiesh  and  nervous  diseases.  The  boy  loses  his 
comeliness,  and  his  complexion  is  less  clear,  while  emaciation  takes  place 
in  every  part,  though  mostly,  perhaps,  in  the  face.  The  nervous  symp- 
toms are  various,  but  the  most  common  are  a  change  in  the  iem\yer  and 
a  loss  of  spirits.  With  these  there  is  some  loss  of  strength.  The  patient 
is  unwiUing  to  engage  in  play,  and  soon  becomes  tired  when  he  does  do  it. 
Among  the  distinct  symptoms  which  are  not  uncommon,  I  nuiy  mention 
pain  in  the  head  and  in  the  eyes.  The  headache  is  not  commonly  severe, 
but  it  is  such  as  inclines  the  patient  to  keep  still.  The  eyes  are  not  only 
painful,  but  are  often  affected  with  the  morbid  sensibility  to  which  these 
organs  are  subject.  I  have  known  boys  truly  anxious  to  pursue  their 
studies  obliged  to  give  them  up  on  this  account;  and  these,  not  having  the 
disposition  to  play,  will  of  choice  ()ass  the  day  with  their  mothers,  and  in- 
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crease  tlieir  troubles  by  llie  want  of  air  and  exercise.     Nervous  affectionA 
of  a  more  severe  character  are  sometimes  manifested." 

Whether  the  symptoms  which  have  been  attributed  to  second  dentition 
have  always  been  due  to  this  cause,  is  questionable.  Practically,  how- 
ever, it  matters  little,  whether  we  recognize  dentition  as  the  cause,  or 
assign  something  else.  Hygienic  and  medicinal  measures  to  improve  the 
general  health  will  usually  suffice  to  relieve  the  patient.  Elsewhere  I  have 
related  the  case  of  a  boy,  of  nervous  tempeniment,  about  seven  years  old, 
who  recovered  immediately  from  a  cough  which  had  lasted  for  several 
w^eeks,  by  taking  a  mixture  of  iron  and  nitric  acid.  Many  do  well  without 
medicine,  simply  by  hygienic  measures.  Dr.  Jackson  says :  "  The  remedies 
which  I  have  found  most  useful  are  as  follows :  First,  a  relief  from  study 
or  from  regular  tasks,  yet  using  books  so  far  as  they  afford  agreeable 
occupation  or  amusement.  Second,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  [ireferring 
the  mode  most  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  in  more  grave  cases  the 
removal  from  town  to  country." 


CHAPTER    V. 

CATARRHAL  PHARYNGITIS,  PERI-PHARYNGEAL  ABSCESS,  (ESOPHAGITIS. 

Cnn.i>REN  of  Jill  ages  are  liable  to  inflammation  of  the  pharynx.  In 
its  mildest  form  it  often,  doubtless,  escapes  detection  in  the  young  infant. 
In  older  patients  it  is  revealed  by  pain  in  swallowing  solid  fofnl,  and  more 
or  less  tumefaction  below  the  ears,  apparent  to  the  sight.  It  is  said  to  be 
less  frequent  in  infancy  than  in  childhood.  In  the  adult,  and  in  children 
over  the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  surface 
is  often  conflned  to  the  portion  of  membrane  which  covers  or  immediately 
surrounds  the  tonsils.  It  oc^curs  in  connection  with  inflammation  of  these 
glands.  But  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  this  limitation  is  compara- 
tively rare.  Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  fauces  at  this  age  is  ordinarily 
general,  the  tonsils  participating  in  the  morbid  state. 

Pharyngitis  is  primary  or  secondary.  The  secondary  form  occurs  in 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  bronchitis,  croup,  pneumonitis,  and  occasionally  in 
other  affections.  As  these  diseases  are  common,  physicians  are  oftener 
called  to  treat  patients  who  have  the  secondary  form  than  the  primary. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  met  eighty-three  secondary  to  sixteen  primary  cases. 

Anatomical  Characters The  pathological  anatomy  of  pharyngitis 

is  ascertained  by  depressing  the  tongue  and  inspecting  the  fauces.  The 
faucial  surfaces  is  seen  to  be  redder  than  in  health,  with  more  or  less 
swelling,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.     In  the  primaiy 
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inflammation  the  color  is  commonly  bright  red,  almost  like  that  of  arterial 
blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflammation  occurs  in  connection  with 
a  constitutional  malady,  the  hue  is  apt  to  be  darker.  In  grave  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  or  measles,  it  is  sometimes  even  livid,  indicating  a  vitiated 
state  of  the  blood,  a  condition  of  real  danger.  The  tonsils  are  tumefied  so 
as  to  project,  though  not  to  the  extent  which  we  often  observe  in  the  adult. 
They  are  then  less  firm  than  in  the  normal  state.  The  follicles  of  the 
throat  are  enlarged  and  active,  pouring  out  a  muco-purulent  secretion. 
This  is  sometimes  seen  in  a  layer  over  the  tonsil  or  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  fauces.  In  a  case  of  primary  phar^'ngitis  examined  after  death  by 
Rilliet  and  Barthez,  the  tonsils  were  softened,  infiltrated  with  pus,  and 
slightly  enlarged.  A  layer  of  bloody  mucus  lay  on  the  pharyngeal  sur- 
face, which  was  dark-red,  thickened  and  glandular.  The  submaxillary 
glands  were  also  swollen  and  somewhat  softened. 

If  the  inflammation  is  intense,  tlie  deep-seated  portions  of  the  tonsils 
become  involved,  and  even  sometimes  the  adjacent  connective  tissue.  In 
such  cases,  by  applying  the  fingers  in  the  hollows  below  the  ears,  the  ton- 
sils CAn  be  felt. 

Causes. — The  usual  cause  of  primary  pharyngitis  is  exposure  to  cold. 
It  also  occasionally  occurs  from  the  use  of  drinks  too  hot  or  containing 
some  irritating  substance.  I  have  met  it  in  the  most  intense  form  caused 
by  swallowing  boiling  water,  and,  in  one  case,  from  acetic  acid  taken 
through  mistake.  When  it  occurs  in  the  eruptive  fevers,  it  is  usually  part 
of  a  more  extensive  phlegmasia,  in  which  the  buccal  and  perhaps  laryngeal 
and  nasal  surfaces  participate. 

Symptoms. — Fever,  with  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite,  is  common,  and  is 
usually  proportionate,  in  intensity,  to  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  in- 
flammation. At  first  there  is  dryness  of  the  faucial  surface,  and  this  is 
succeeded  by  a  more  or  less  abundant  viscid  secretion.  Swallowing  is 
painful,  except  in  mild  cases.  The  muscles  of  the  anterior  half  arches, 
which  by  their  contraction,  close  the  opening  from  the  pharyngeal  to  the 
buccal  cavity,  and  those  of  the  posterior  arches,  which  close  the  opening 
to  the  nasal  cavity,  both  which  sets  lie  a  little  under  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, are  often  so  infiltrated  with  serum  that  their  contractile  power  is 
diminished,  and  if  the  same  happen  with  the  constrictor  muscles,  which 
carry  downward  the  food,  swallowing  becomes  difficult,  and  in  the  attempt, 
more  or  less  of  the  ingesta  is  apt  to  return  into  the  mouth,  or  enter  the 
nostril.  During  health  tlie  air  passes  through  the  nostrils  in  the  pro- 
nounciation  of  two  letters  only,  namely,  N  and  M,  but  in  severe  pharyn- 
gitis, in  consequence  of  the  swelling,  and  the  impairment  of  the  action  of 
the  muscles  concerned  in  speech,  the  air  passes  through  the  nostrils  with 
the  utterance  of  many  words,  producing  the  nasal  tone  of  voice.  Some- 
times the  inflammation  traverses  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  middle  ear. 
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causing  earache,  which  may  be  relieved  bj  the  escape  of  pus  down  the 
tube,  or  by  perforation  of  the  drum  into  the  external  ear. 

The  breath  is  foul,  but  not  fetid  ;  the  respiration  normal,  or  but  slightly 
accelerated ;  there  is  commonly  no  cough,  but  it  is  sometimes  present,  due 
to  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  or 
to  the  collection  of  mucus  around  the  aperture  of  the  glottis.  In  most 
cases  of  pharyngitis  there  is  a  light  fur  upon  the  tongue,  and  stomatitis  of 
a  mild  grade  is  present,  as  shown  by  redness  of  the  buccal  surface,  and  an 
increased  mucous  secretion. 

Chronic  pharyngitis,  which  is  so  common  in  adults,  and  which  is  pro- 
duced in  some  by  gastric  derangementt*,  and  in  others  by  excessive 
smoking,  or  the  prolonged  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  in  others,  still, 
by  the  syphilitic  or  mercurial  cachexia,  is  comparatively  rare  in  children. 

Prognosis In  mild  cases  of  pharyngitis  convalescence  commences 

within  a  week.  If  the  inflammation  is  dependent  on  a  constitutional 
malady  it  may  continue  considerably  longer,  especially  if  the  glands  of 
the  neck,  and  the  connective  tissue  are  much  involved.  The  prognosis  in 
secondary  pharyngitis  is  less  favorable  than  that  of  the  primary  form.  In 
fatal  cases  there  is  usually  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  either  from  the 
coexisting  constitutional  disease,  or  from  previous  cachexia. 

Pharyngitis  may,  however,  become  dangerous  from  complications  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  The  proximity  of  the  inflammation  to  the  brain,  or 
its  effect  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves, 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  clonic  convulsions.  In  a  recent  case  of  primary 
pharyngitis  in  my  practice,  repeated  and  violent  convulsions  occurred  in 
an  infant,  about  one  year  old,  from  this  cause.  They  commenced  at  the 
inception  of  the  inflammation,  and  constituted  the  only  real  danger. 
Pharyngitis  may  interfere  materially  with  nutrition  in  consequence  of  the 
dysphagia,  but  in  most  cases  of  primary  pharyngitis  this  symptom  does  not 
continue  suflliciently  long  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient.  In  grave 
constitutional  aflTections,  as  scarlet  fever,  the  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and 
the  consequent  innutrition,  augment  the  danger.  As  regards,  therefore, 
the  prognosis  in  catarrhal  pharyngitis,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  not,  per  se,  a  fatal  disease,  but  is  only 
so  from  complications,  or  from  aggravating  the  primary  malady  with  which 
it  is  associated. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  not  diflRcult  provided  that  attention  is  directed  to 
the  throat ;  but  the  physician  often  fails  to  discover  it  at  his  first  visit,  from 
neglecting  to  examine  this  part.  In  many  cases  the  local  symptoms  are 
not  well-marked,  and  in  the  absence  of  these  the  febrile  reaction  may  at 
first  be  referred  to  some  other  cause  than  the  true  one.  Inspection  not 
only  reveals  the  presence  of  inflammation,  but  enables  us  to  determine 
whether  it  is  simple  pharyngitis,  or  diphtheritic,  or  ulcerative.  In  some 
instances,  simple  pharyngitis  resembles  the  diphtheritic,  from  the  presence 
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of  confervoid  growths  upon  the  inflamed  surface,  usually  the  leptothrix 
buccalis.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  based  on  the  easy  removal  and 
soft  pultaceous  character  of  the  confervae,  and  the  appearance  under  the 
microscope. 

Treatment Jlfi7(^  cases  of  simple  pharyngitis  require  little  treatment. 

With  moderate  counter-irritation  over  the  throat,  and  the  use  of  laxative 
medicines,  the  inflammation  soon  subsides.  The  linimentum  camphorae 
may  be  occasionally  rubbed  over  the  throat,  and  retained  upon  it  by  flan- 
nel. The  eflect  is  increased  by  the  application,  once  or  twice  daily,  of 
mustard  or  tincture  of  iodine,  or  by  adding  to  the  liniment  one-fourth  or 
one-third  of  its  quantity  of  turpentine. 

Some  children  seem  to  be  most  relieved  by  a  muslin  compress  fre- 
quently wrung  out  of  cool  water,  and  retained  upon  the  neck  by  a  dry 
cloth  bandage.  Frequently  rubbing  the  neck  with  warm  oil  or  camphor- 
ated oil,  and  binding  ufion  it  a  rind  of  salt  bacon,  are  popular  modes  of 
treatment,  and  no  doubt  are  productive  of  benefit. 

In  the  severe  forms  of  this  inflammation,  occurring  independently  of 
any  other  disease,  more  acute  measures  are  sometimes  required. 

If  there  is  stupor  or  restlessness,  with  unusual  heat  of  head,  and  start- 
ing or  twitching  of  the  limbs  which  threaten  convulsions,  two  to  five 
grains  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  pro- 
duce an  excellent  calmative  eflect. 

Diaphoretics  and  sometimes  cardiac  sedatives  are  also  indicated,  such 
as  liquor  ammonias  acetatis,  spiritus  aether! s  nitrosi,  ipecacuanha,  and 
aconite.  Medicines  of  this  kind  may  be  variously  combined  according  to 
the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

As  the  symptoms  abate,  the  intervals  between  the  doses  may  be  in- 
creased. 

In  cases  of  much  tenderness  and  dysphagia  great  relief  is  often  obtained 
by  emollient  poultices  applied  over  the  throat. 

Topical  treatment  of  the  pharynx  is  recommended  by  most  authors. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  use  for  this  purpose  nitrate  of  silver  or  powdered 
alum.  The  former  has  been  most  employed  by  physicians.  It  may  be 
applied  in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  two  or  three  times 
daily.  I  prefer  the  following  mixture,  used  with  the  hand  atomizer  every 
two  to  four  hours : — 

H'  Acid,  carbolic,  gtt.  xxxij ; 
Potas.  chlorat.,  ^iij  ; 
Glycerin®,  ^iij  *. 
AquoB,  Jvj.     Misce. 

This  can  of  course  be  used  as  a  gargle  by  those  old  enough,  or  more 
continuously  by  the  steam  atomizer,  if  diluted  with  twice  as  much  water. 

The  treatment  of  secondary  pharyngitis  will  be  described  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  which  it  complicates.     Suflice  it  here 
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to  8ay  that  this  form  of  inflammation  must  not  be  treated  by  those  de- 
pressing remedies  which  are  useful  in  certain  cases  of  idiopathic  pharyn- 
gitis. 

Peri-Phar3mgeal  Abscess. 

Every  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  an  abscess  occa- 
sionally forms  between  the  pharynx  and  vertebral  column  (retro- pharyn- 
geal), or  upon  the  side  of  the  pharynx  in  the  submucous  connective  tissue. 
Tliis  constitutes  a  disease  which  is  apt  to  be  fatal,  but  which  can  ordina- 
rily be  promptly  relieved  by  the  surgeon. 

Yet,  if  we  look  over  the  records  of  peri-pharyngeal  abscess,  we  shall 
see  that  in  a  large  pro|)ortion  of  fatal  cases,  the  disease  was  supposed  to 
be  something  else,  and  so  treated  until  its  nature  was  revealed  by  post- 
mortem examination.  The  most  complete  monograph  on  this  malady 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  was  publislied  by  Dr.  Allin,  of  this  city,  in 
tlie  N,  T,  Jour,  of  Med,  for  November,  1851,  under  the  title  of  retro- 
pharyngi»al  abscess.     To  this  paper  I  am  largely  indebted  for  facts. 

Age — Cause. — This  abscess  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  it  is  most 
common  in  infancy  and  childhood.  It  is  more  frequent  in  the  first  two 
years  of  life  than  at  any  other  period.  Of  the  cases  collated  by  Dr.  Allin, 
in  which  the  age  is  stated,  twenty  were  under  ten  years,  and  twenty-one 
over  this  age.  The  abscess  occurs  in  some  patients  from  caries  of  the 
vertebral  column,  and,  in  others,  from  inflammation  developed  in  the 
connective  tissue  or  small  lymphatic  glands  lying  immediately  outside  the 
pharynx,  or  from  a  catarrhal  pharyngitis.  Whichever  the  cause,  there  is 
usually  a  scrofulous  or  reduced  state  of  system. 

Writers  describe  two  kinds  of  peri-pharyngeal  abscess,  the  primary  and 
secondary.  Tliis  distinction  is  based  on  the  fact,  whether  or  not  the 
inflammation  which  leads  to  the  abscess  is  dependent  on  an  antecedent 
pathological  state. 

In  the  primar}'  form  the  cause  is  usually  atmospheric,  or  it  is  some 
irritating  substance  which  has  been  swallowed,  and  which,  lodging  in  the 
pharynx,  produces  phlegmonous  pharyngitis. 

The  cause  is  mentioned  in  twenty  cases  of  the  primary  form,  collated 
by  Dr.  Allin,  as  follows :  exposure  to  cold,  ten  cases  ;  lodgment  of  bone 
in  pharynx,  eight  ciises ;  blow  with  a  fencing-foil,  one  case.  In  the  last 
case  the  button  of  a  fencing-foil  passed  through  the  right  nostril  into  the 
pharynx. 

The  secondary  form  occasionally  occurs  after  measles  and  scarlet  fever. 
The  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  common  in  those  diseases,  extemls  to 
the  subjacent  connective  tissue,  and,  aided  by  the  discrasia  of  the  patient, 
becomes  suppurative.  Such  cases  have  been  observed  by  Rilliet  and 
Barthez.  The  most  common  cause  of  the  secondary  form  is,  however, 
caries,  occurring  in  the  cervical  vertebrae. 
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When  thus  occurring  it  is  similar,  both  ns  regards  cause  and  nature,  to 
lumbar  abscess.  It  would  follow  the  same  chronic  course,  and  would 
properly  be  described  in  connection  with  it,  were  it  not  for  its  proximity 
to  the  air-passsiges,  which  renders  the  symptoms  so  urgent  and  dangerous. 
Ill  a  few  recorded  cases  the  abscess  was  a  sequel  of  erysipelas.  In  nine- 
teen cases  of  secondary  abscess,  in  Dr.  Alliums  collection,  the  cause  is 
assigned  iis  follows :  erysipelas  of  face,  two  ;  inflammation  following  a  fall 
upon  the  inferior  maxilla,  one  ;  after  cerebritis,  one  ;  syphilis,  four ;  caries 
of  the  cervical  vertebra,  six  ;  scrofula,  five. 

The  plausible  opinion  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Fleming  (Dublin  Journ.  of 
Med.  Sc{,y  vol.  xviii.),  that  the  suppuration  begins,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  in  the  small  lymphatic  glands  which  lie  in  the  connective  tissue 
external  to  the  pharynx.  The  late  Prof.  Geo.  T.  Elliot  has  recorded  the 
case  of  an  infant  of  seven  months  (Obstet,  Clinic,  N.  Y.,  Appleton  &  Co., 
1868)  in  whom  peri-pharyngeal  abscess  immediately  followed,  and  was 
apparently  due  to  parotiditis. 

In  rare  instances  the  abscess,  or  the  local  disease  which  leads  to  it, 
appears  to  exist  from  birth.  Thus,  Dr.  E.  O.  Ilocken  relates,  in  the 
Prov.  Med,  and  Surg,  Journ,,  1842,  the  history  of  an  infant  who  died  at 
the  age  of  nine  weeks.  It  had  always,  wlien  taking  the  breast,  thrown 
back  its  head  as  if  nearly  suflbcated.  The  walls  of  the  abscess  were  thick 
and  firm,  described  by  the  writer  as  cartilaginous.  Occasionally  there  is 
no  apparent  cause  of  the  abscess,  except  the  strumous  or  cachectic  state. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  seat  of  the  abscess  is  not  the  same 
in  all  cases.  The  swelling  can  ordinarily  be  seen  on  examining  the  fauces, 
but  occasionally  it  is  so  low  as  to  be  really  peri -(esophageal,  and,  therefore, 
invisible.  The  size  of  the  abscess  varies ;  sometimes  it  is  large,  pressing 
inward  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  even  against  tlie  velum  palati  and  into 
the  posterior  nares,  if  the  abscess  have  a  high  location,  or,  if  lower,  against 
the  larynx,  so  as  to  embarrass  respiration.  Sometimes  the  abscess  is  so  large 
or  has  such  lateral  extension  that  there  is  external  swelling  along  the  side 
of  the  neck.  In  a  few  cases  on  record  the  pus,  instead  of  being  discharged 
into  the  pharynx,  made  its  way  down  the  neck  between  the  muscles  and 
the  connective  tissue  to  the  pleural  cavity,  which  it  entered,  producing 
fatal  pleuritis. 

The  walls  of  the  abscess  have  been  found  in  a  different  state  in  difierent 
cases.  Sometimes  the  sac,  at  the  projecting  point,  is  so  thin  that  it  seems 
as  if  there  might  have  been  a  spontaneous  cure,  could  life  have  been  pre- 
served a  few  hours  longer.  In  other  cases  the  sac  is  so  thick  and  firm 
that  its  rupture,  for  many  days,  would  be  impossible. 

Symptoms — The  precursory  symptoms  differ  in  different  cases,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  whether  it  be  phlegmonous  pharyngitis  or 
simply  adenitis  or  vertebral  caries.     If  the  abscess  proceed  from  caries,  it 
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is  preceded  by  deepseated  pain,  greatly  increased  by  movements  of  the 
head,  and  probably  by  induration  along  the  sides  of  the  vertebra. 

Tlie  patient  with  this  disease  is  restless,  his  mouth  hot  and  dry  ;  tongue 
furred  ;  deglutition  more  or  less  difficult.  Sometimes  after  suppuration  has 
occurred  there  are  alternations  of  rigors  and  fever.  The  symptoms  indi- 
cate approximately  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  but  on  examination  we 
do  not  find  that  degree  of  redness  of  the  mucous  surface  which  we  had 
been  led  to  expect.  The  tissues  which  are  chiefly  involved  in  the  inflam- 
mation, being  submucous,  are  hidden  from  view.  We  observe  redness  of 
the  pharynx,  but  it  is  disproportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  sensation  of  chilliness  through  the  entire  period  of 
the  abscess,  though  greater  at  one-time  than  at  another,  and  occasionally 
convulsions  occur,  especially  in  young  infants.  In  ordinary  cases  embar- 
rassment of  respiration  occurs  early,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  chief  danger. 
It  becomes  more  and  more  marked  as  the  abscess  increases.  It  is  noticed 
both  during  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  dysphagia  also  increases, 
sometimes  to  such  a  degree  that  drinks  are  taken  with  difficulty,  and  solid 
food  refused.  The  respiratory  symptoms  bear  considerable  resemblance  to 
those  in  protracted  laryngitis,  for  which  this  disease  has  been  mistaken. 
While  the  respiration  becomes  impeded  or  whistling,  the  voice  is  also 
feeble  or  indistinct,  from  the  pressure  of  the  tumor. 

But  the  symptoms  described  above  are  not  all  present  in  every  case. 
They  vary  according  to  the  size  and  location  of  the  abscess,  whether  it  be 
high  or  low,  posterior  or  lateral.  I  have  met  the  disease  in  a  child  old 
enough  to  express  its  subjective  symptoms,  in  whom  there  was  little  or  no 
dysphagia,  and  others  re|>ort  similar  cases.  When  the  tumor  has  attained 
such  a  size  as  to  produce  well-marked  symptoms  and  jeopardize  the  life  of 
the  patient,  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  can  ordinarily  be  seen  on  depressing  the 
tongue,  but  usually  its  location  and  condition  can  be  better  ascertained  by 
exploration  with  the  finger.  The  dyspncea  increases  as  the  abscess  en- 
larges, and,  after  a  time,  unless  it  bursts  spontaneously  or  is  opened  by  the 
surgeon,  imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood  results.  In  some  patients 
paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  occur,  so  as  to  threaten  immediate  suffocation ; 
coughing  or  attempts  to  swallow  induce  these  paroxysms,  and  the  patient 
is  forced  to  remain  in  an  erect  or  semi-erect  posture.  The  tongue  is  pro- 
truded, the  head  thrown  back,  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  rapid,  the  limbs 
become  livid  and  cool,  and  finally  death  occurs  from  dyspnoea.  Occasionally, 
when  death  seems  inevitable,  the  abscess  breaks  during  the  struggles  of  the 
child,  and  the  patient  is  restored  to  health.  In  rare  cases  the  result  is  dif- 
ferent. The  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  are  deluged  by  the  purulent  dis- 
charge, and  immediate  suffocation  occurs.  The  following  was  an  example  : 
In  May,  1871,  a  boy  two  years  and  five  months  old,  was  brought  to  the  class 
at  Bellevue,  who  had  had  the  symptoms  of  an  abscess  for  three  months. 
The  head  was  carried  on  one  side,  its  rotation  caused  pain,  and  a  laryngeal 
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rSle  accompanied  respiration.  The  upper  part  of  the  tumor  could  be  de- 
tected by  the  linger,  but,  on  account  of  its  low  location,  it  was  imi)ossible 
to  open  it  with  the  bistoury.  The  temperature  was  103°,  pulse  15G.  The 
case  was  kept  under  observation,  but  in  a  few  days  the  dyspnoea  suddenly 
became  so  urgent  that  death  was  imminent,  when  the  attending  physician 
of  the  class.  Dr.  Swezey,  broke  the  abscess  with  his  finger,  and  pus  was 
ejected  on  the  floor ;  death,  however,  occun'ed  almost  immediately. 

A  correct  appreciation  of  the  symptoms  and  the  nature  of  i)eri-pharyn- 
geal  abscess  will  be  best  obtained  by  relating  a  case.  I  select  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Trans,  of  the  Lond,  PathoL  Soc,  Oct.  20,  184G  :— 

A  female  infant  died  at  the  age  of  seven  months,  having  had  difficult 
breathing  three  weeks,  and  extreme  dyspnoea  during  the  last  days  of  life. 
The  dyspna^a  was  constant,  and  was  aggi*avated  by  mental  excitement,  by 
movements  of  the  body,  and  by  exposure  to  cold.  During  the  paroxysms, 
a  |)eculiar,  croupy  sound  accompanied  inspiration.  There  was  no  dyspha- 
gia through  the  entire  sickness,  and  death  occurred  from  apnoea. 

The  sac  of  the  abscess  was  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  eg^,  and  was  situated 
between  the  upper  cervical  vertebne  and  the  back  of  the  pharynx.  The 
abscess  was  flattened  in  front,  so  as  not  to  cause  any  decided  prominence 
of  the  wall  of  the  pharynx.  From  the  sac  a  second  small  cyst  extended 
forwards,  forming  a  nipple-like  swelling  in  the  pharynx,  which  completely 
closed  the  orifice  of  the  glottis.  Its  aperture  of  communication  with  the 
body  of  the  abscess  admitted  the  point  of  the  little  finger,  and  the  whole 
swelling  was  freely  movable  and  perfectly  translucent  at  its  extremities 
and  sides.  The  abscess  might  have  been  easily  punctured,  with  probably 
the  preservation  of  life. 

The  duration  of  this  malady  is  very  diflferent,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  inflammation,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  abscess  enlarges,  and  the 
direction  which  it  points.  A  lateral  or  downward  extension  is  not  so  im- 
mediately dangerous  to  life  as  the  anterior. 

The  time  when  the  abscess  begins  to  form  cannot  be  precisely  ascer- 
tained, and  most  writers,  in  determining  its  duration,  compute  from  the 
first  api^earance  of  symptoms  which  are  referable  to  the  pharynx.  Dr.  J. 
Bryne  relates,  in  the  Amer.  Jonrn.  of  Med.  Sci.,  1838,  a  fatal  case  in 
which  the  disease  had  apparently  continued  only  about  one  week.  Tlie 
patient  wsis  an  infant  one  year  old,  and  its  death  was  from  apnoea.  The 
abscess  wtis  large,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  thorax,  and 
pressing  both  on  the  larynx  and  trachea.  M.  Besscrer  (Archiv  Gin.  de 
Afid.j  1840)  gives  the  history  of  an  infant  four  months  old,  who  died  in 
the  same  way  after  thirteen  days.  An  infant  nine  months  old,  whose  case 
was  published  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Worthington,  in  the  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joum.^  1842,  lived  nine  days.  The  abscess  occurred  from  exposure  to 
cold ;  the  patient  was  treated  for  croup,  and  died  from  suffocation.  The 
anterior  wall  of  the  abscess  was  very  thin.     Since  the  first  edition  of  this 
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book  was  published,  I  Imve  met  four  patients  with  this  disease  in  whom 
the  pus  was  evacuated  when  the  dyspnoea  had  become  urgent.  In  two  the 
Bym[)toms  indicated  a  continuance  of  the  disease  from  two  to  four  weeks, 
and  in  the  third  case  four  months.  The  fourth  case  is  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  short  duration  of  the  severe  symptoms.  The  following  is  the 
record  of  it:  M.  E.,  aged  7  months,  female,  nursing,  inmate  of  the  New 
York  Foundling  Asylum,  was  observed  to  have  diiiicult  breatliing  for 
the  first  time,  on  March  28,  1875.  Since  about  March  8,  some  swelling 
had  been  noticed  along  the  side  of  the  neck,  but  it  gave  rise  to  no  marked 
symptoms  and  she  had  not  seemed  ill,  till  the  obstruction  in  the  respiration 
commenced.  At  my  visit  on  the  evening  of  tlie  28th,  the  infant  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  in  a  dying  condition.  Siie  was  lying  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  pallid,  and  gasping  for  breath,  with  a  temperature  of  103°,  an<I 
very  feeble  pulse,  numbering  about  200  \)eT  minute.  On  carrying  the 
finger  into  the  throat  an  abscess  could  be  readily  detected,  situated  in  ttie 
walls  of  the  pharynx  on  the  left  side  posteriorly.  This  was  etisily  opened 
by  a  curved  bistoury,  around  which  adhesive  plaster  was  wound  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  point.  The  breathing  immediately  began  to  improve. 
On  the  following  day  the  infant  was  playing  in  the  mother's  lap,  with  a 
pulse  of  140,  but  a  normal  temperature.  With  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil 
and  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  its  health  was  soon  fully  restored. 

When  the  abscess  grows  slowly,  and  presses  liglitly  on  the  air-passages, 
the  case  may  continue  for  months.  Such  a  one  was  observed  by  Professor 
Willard  Parker.  ( Allin.)  This  infant  was  one  year  old ;  it  suffered  from 
pharyngeal  symptoms  nine  months,  was  treated  for  tonsillitis,  and  death 
occurred  as  usual  from  apnuea.  The  abscess  was  two  inches  long,  and  there 
was  no  disease  of  the  vertebrae.  The  same  surgeon  saved  the  life  of  an- 
other patient  four  years  old,  in  whom  the  disease  wjis  j)rotnicted,  by  punc- 
turing the  abscess ;  and  Professor  Post,  of  this  city,  also  treated  success- 
fully a  ct^e  which  had  continued  three  months.     (Allin.) 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  is  ordinarily  easy,  provided 
that  the  physician  examine  carefully  and  bear  in  mind  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  such  an  abscess.  In  a  large  projwrtion,  however,  of  the  n!- 
corded  fatAl  cases,  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  was  not  recognized  during 
life.  Especially  is  the  diagnosis  difRcult  wlien  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
is  early  implicated,  and  symptoms  arise  which  divert  attention  from  the 
throat  to  the  brain. 

The  maladies  with  which  peri-phar^-ngeal  abscess  is  most  frequently  con- 
founded are  laryngitis  and  simple  but  severe  pharyngitis.  From  laryn- 
gitis, for  which  it  has  been  most  frequently  mistaken,  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  dysphagia  and  by  the  character  of  the  initial  symptoms. 
In  laryngitis  there  is  usually  the  peculiar  cough  from  the  first  or  very 
early,  while  in  abscess  there  is  an  initial  period  of  seveml  days  or  even 
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weeks  before  respiration  is  materially  affected.     This  is  the  period  of  in- 
flammation which  precedes  suppuration. 

In  abscess  pressure  of  the  larynx  backward  is  badly  tolerated,  greatly 
increasing  the  dyspnoea,  while  in  pharyngitis  and  croup  this  effect  is  not  so 
marked.  In  abscess  the  horizontal  position  aggravates  the  dyspncea,  but 
not  in  pharyngitis  and  croup.  The  character  of  the  voice  will  also  aid  in 
diagnosticating  abscess  from  laryngitis,  since  in  the  former  it  is  apt  to  be 
nasal,  and  in  the  latter  hoarse  or  whispering.  The  decisive  test  is  afforded 
by  inspection  and  digital  exploration.  The  tumor  is  seen,  or,  if  situated 
too  low  to  be  seen,  is  felt,  upon  the  walls  of  the  pharynx. 

If  the  symptoms  of  abscess  are  masked  by  those  arising  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  as  by  convulsions,  the  priority  of  the  pharyngeal  symptoms 
will  serve  to  aid  in  determining  the  true  disease. 

In  a  case  of  suspected  abscess  the  physician  should  not  only  carefully 
inspect  the  fauces,  but  should  employ  digital  examination.  The  finger 
will  often  detect  fluctuation  when  no  evidence  of  an  abscess  or  uncertain 
evidence  is  presented  to  the  eye. 

Prognosis. — With  proper  treatment  the  result  is  usually  favorable,  but, 
if  the  disease  is  not  recognized,  many  die.  In  Dr.  AUin's  cases,  of  those 
under  the  age  of  twelve  years  nine  died,  while  ten  recovered  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  abscess  by  the  lancet,  trocar,  or  finger,  and  one  by  its  sponta- 
neous rupture. 

If  the  abscess  is  due  to  disease  of  the  spinal  column,  death  may  occur 
immediately  after  the  sac  is  opened,  the  caries  of  the  intervertebral  carti- 
lages producing,  according  to  Dr.  Allin,  dislocation  of  the  vertebraj.  Death 
may  also  occur,  though  rarely,  from  pleuritis,  in  consequence  of  the  burst- 
ing of  the  abscess  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Even  in  caries,  if  the  sac  is 
properly  opened,  and  if  need  be  reopened,  recovery  is  possible,  as  in  a  case 
treated  by  Prof.  Post. 

Treatment. — The  proper  treatment  of  peri-pharyngeal  abscess  is  sim- 
ple, consisting  in  breaking  or  puncturing  the  sac  by  the  finger,  the  lancet, 
bistoury,  or  pharyngotome.  Each  method  has  been  successfully  employed. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  proper  way  to  open  the  abscess  is  by  the 
ordinary  curved  scalpel  or  bistoury,  which  should  be  covered  by  a  strip 
of  adhesive  plaster  to  within  a  half  inch  of  the  {)oint.  If  the  abscess  is 
{>ost-pharyngeal,  it  should  be  opened  in  the  median  line.  A  single  in- 
cision sufRces  to  evacuate  the  pus.  If  the  abscess  |X)ints  or  is  elastic,  there 
is  little  danger  of  wounding  any  important  vessel  or  producing  dangerous 
hemorrhage  if  the  o|)eration  is  properly  performed.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  open  the  abscess  more  than  once,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Post, 
and  another  which  I  saw  with  Dr.  Livingston,  of  this  city.  In  certain 
cases,  when  the  knife  can  not  be  readily  employed,  the  abscess  may  be 
opened  by  pressure  with  the  finger  nail  or  the  edge  of  a  teaspoon. 

Patients  with  this  disease  ordinarily  require  constitutional  treatment, 
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especially  the  use  of  tonics,  ferruginous  and  vegetable.  The  citrate  of 
iron  and  quinine,  the  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  and  in  strumous  cases 
the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  with  cod-liver  oil,  are  eligible  prepara- 
tions.    Nutritious  diet  and  often  alcoholic  stimulants  are  required. 

CSsophagltU. 

Disease  of  the  oesophagus  in  infancy  and  childhood  is  comparatively 
rare,  inflammation  being  the  most  frequent  afiection  of  this  portion  of  the 
digestive  tube  in  these  periods,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  which  claims 
attention.  It  is  most  common  in  infants  under  the  age  of  three  or  four 
months,  who  are  deprived  of  the  breast-milk,  and  are  given  a  diet  which 
is  with  difficulty  digested,  and  perhaps  taken  too  hot  or  too  cold.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  common  in  foundling  hospitals.  I  have  frequently  observed 
it  in  the  Infant's  Hospital,  and  the  Nurseiy  and  Child's  Hospital,  of  this 
city,  chiefly  at  the  autopsies  of  bottle-fed  infants,  under  the  age  of  six 
months,  whose  symptoms  had  indicated  disease  or  derangement  of  the 
digestive  function.  Many  of  them  had  diarrhoea,  and  died  in  a  state  of 
emaciation.  CE^sophagitis  in  these  cases  was  associated  with  simple  or 
gangrenous  stomatitis,  thrush,  or  with  gastritis  or  entero-colitis.  Some- 
times all  these  inflammations  coexisted.  In  a  few  cases  the  confervoid 
growth  of  thrush  had  extended  from  the  mouth  to  the  oesophagus.  It 
occurred  in  small  hemispherical  masses,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  pin's  head. 
Swallowing  corrosive  or  strongly  irritating  substances,  as  the  acids  or  alka- 
lies, is  an  occasional  cause  of  oesophagitis,  the  irritant  at  the  same  time 
producing  stomatitis  and  gastritis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  inflamed  surface  sometimes  presents 
a  uniformly  injected  appearance.  Usually,  however,  there  is  greater 
intensity  of  inflammation  in  streaks  or  patches  than  over  the  surface 
generally.  I  have  frequently  observed  at  autopsies  a  greater  degree  of 
inflammation  in  the  lower  than  upper  half  of  the  oesophagus,  even  when 
the  infant  had  stomatitis  at  the  time  of  death. 

Gi^sophagitis  occurring  from  faulty  regimen  or  anti-hygienic  conditions 
is  not  accompanied  by  as  much  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  tube  as  often 
occurs  in  some  other  portions  of  the  digestive  canal,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
colon.  Diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  is  accompanied  by  so 
great  inflltration  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  underlying  connective 
tissue  that  I  have  seen  the  oesophageal  walls  three  or  four  times  the 
normal  thickness. 

Occasionally  ulcerations  of  the  oesophageal  mucous  membrane  are  ob- 
served in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  Billard  describes  the  ulcerative 
form  of  oesophagitis.  At  the  flrst  autopsies  at  which  I  observed  these 
ulcers,  I  supposed  that  they  were  pathological,  and  indicated  a  severe 
grade  of  inflammation ;  but  a  more  extended  observation  lias  convinced 
me  that  they  are  usually  post-mortem,  and  are  not  at  all  dependent  on  in- 
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flammation  of  the  oesophagus.  The  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice  not 
only  causes  ulceration  in  the  stomach,  but  entering  tlie  oesophagus  may 
and  not  infrequently  does  produce  a  solvent  action  on  the  mucous  tissue 
there.  At  the  meeting  of  the  London  Pattioiogical  Society,  March  4tli, 
1852,  Dr.  Graiiy  Hewitt  presented  a  specimen  in  which  the  gastric  juice 
had  not  only  eaten  entirely  through  the  coats  of  the  oesophagus  an  inch 
above  ttie  stomacii;  but  had  even  attacked  the  left  lung.  Over  the  age  of 
six  months  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  is  rare. 

The  symptoms  of  oesophagitis,  in  those  young  and  emaciated  infants  in 
whom  it  ordinarily  occurs,  are  not  well-pronounced.  Pain  in  deglutition, 
or  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  oesophagus,  if  present,  is  ordinarily  not 
appreciable.  Nor  have  they  seemed  to  me  to  vomit  oftener  than  other 
infants  of  this  class  who  suffered  from  indigestion  and  gastro-enteritis, 
without  oesophagitis.  It  is,  therefore,  difRcult  to  diagnosticate  oesophagitis 
in  them.  It  is,  according  to  my  observation,  oftener  present  than  absent 
in  s|K>on-fed  infants  of  three  months  or  under  who  have  persistent  stoma- 
titis and  entero-colitis. 

Tkkatmknt. — In  the  oesophagitis  of  foundlings  and  ill-nourished  infants, 
which  arises,  as  has  been  stated,  from  faulty  regimen,  no  treatment  is  re- 
quired apart  from  that  designed  to  relieve  the  stomatitis  or  entero-colitis 
with  which  it  occurs.  Attention  must  be  directed  mainly  to  the  diet  and 
hygienic  management.  The  remedial  measures  are  more  fully  detailed  in 
our  remarks  on  entero-colitis.  GiLsophagitis  produced  by  swallowing  cor- 
rosive or  highly  irritating  substances  requires  the  same  treatment  as  in  the 
adult,  namely,  poultices,  demulcent  drinks,  etc. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INDIGESTION,  CONGESTION  OP  STOMACH,  GASTRITIS,  FOLLICULAR 
GASTRITIS,  DIPHTHERITIC  GASTRITIS,  POST-MORTEM  DIGESTION, 
SOFTENING. 

Indigestion  is  more  common  during  infancy  than  in  any  other  period 
of  life.  While  the  digestive  organs  in  the  adult  easily  assimilate  a  great 
variety  of  food,  it  is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  infant  that  its  diet 
be  simple  and  carefully  prepared.  Departure  from  this  rule  leads  to  indi- 
gestion and  ulterior  diseases. 

After  the  age  of  two  years  a  mixed  diet  is  readily  assimilated,  the 
digestive  function  less  frequently  disordered,  and  indigestion  presents  few 
peculiarities  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  adult. 

Indigestion  in  some  children  is  habitual ;  in  others  the  digestive  process 
39 
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is  ordinarily  well  performed,  but,  from  some  temporary  derangement  of 
system  or  error  of  diet,  an  acute  attack  of  indigestion  occurs.  Hence, 
two  forms  of  this  ailment  may  be  described :  first,  acute,  referring  to 
temporary  attacks ;  secondly,  chronic,  referring  to  the  habitual  state. 

Causes The  causes  of  indigestion  are  twofold  :  first,  the  condition  of 

the  digestive  function  independently  of  the  aliment;  secondly,  the  un- 
wholesome or  improper  character  of  the  ingesta.  Anything  which  lowers 
the  vital  powers  may  be  a  predisposing  cause  of  indigestion,  by  im{)airing 
the  function  of  the  organs  which  assimilate  the  food.  Impure  air  and 
personal  uncleanliness,  protracted  hot  weather,  and  previous  disease,  are 
among  the  common  predisposing  causes.  The  strong  country  child  can 
thrive  upon  a  diet  which,  given  to  the  more  feeble  child  of  the  city,  would 
produce  deleterious  results.  During  the  summer  months  it  often  happens 
that  an  infant  in  the  city  cannot  digest  properly  any  food  given  to  it 
except  the  mother's  milk ;  and  from  this  results  much  of  the  infantile 
sickness  and  mortality  which  make  this  season  of  the  year  so  much 
dreaded  by  parents.  There  is  a  natural  ditference  in  children,  as  regards 
liability  to  disordered  digestion.  Some  do  well  upon  a  diet  which  given 
to  others  similarly  situated  occasions  vomiting,  gastralgia,  and  flatulence. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  indigestion,  however,  the  fault  does  not  exist 
in  the  child.  It  is  fed  too  often  or  irregularly,  or  upon  a  diet  that  is  un- 
wholesome or  indigestible.  It  is  well  known  that  the  milk  of  the  mother 
or  the  wet-nurse  is  liable  to  changes  which  render  it  for  the  time  unsuitable 
for  the  infant.  Her  food  may  be  of  such  a  quality,  or  her  mind  so  ex- 
cited, or  some  function  of  her  system  so  disordered,  as  to  effect  a  tem{)orary 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  milk.  The  occurrence  of  the  catumenia, 
or  of  a  gestation,  in  mothers  who  are  suckling,  not  infrequently  produces 
this  unfavorable  result. 

Indigestion  is  most  common  in  those  infants  who,  deprived  of  the  mother's 
milk,  are  intrusted  to  wet-nurses,  or  fed  from  the  bottle.  The  milk  of  the 
wet-nurse,  from  not  agreeing  with  the  age  of  the  infant,  from  irregularity 
in  her  mode  of  life,  from  the  acescent  nature  of  her  food,  or  from  other 
causes  which  are  not  appreciable,  may  disagree  with  the  infant,  and  be 
imperfectly  digested. 

The  most  common  cause  of  indigestion  in  the  infant  is  artificial  feeding. 
This,  in  the  cities,  is  productive  of  a  great  amount  of  gastric  and  intestinal 
derangement  and  disease.  The  younger  the  infant,  the  less  frequently 
does  it  thrive  if  brought  up  by  hand. 

Whatever  care  may  be  bestowed  in  the  preparation  of  its  food,  whether 
cow's  or  goat's  milk,  or  farinaceous  substances  be  used,  there  is  seldom  that 
healthy  nutrition  which  is  observed  in  infants  who  receive  the  natural  ali- 
ment. The  ^*  swill  milk"  in  common  use  among  the  poor  families  of  this 
city  is  totally  unfit  for  the  feeding  of  infants,  and  is  apt  to  cause  flatu- 
lence, acidity,  and  indigestion.     Acute  indigestion  occurs  in  children  of 
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any  age  from  food  unsuitable  in  quality  or  quantity,  which  produces  gas- 
tralgia  and  other  symptoms  to  be  detailed  hereafter.  Those  who  suffer 
habitually  from  mal-assimilation  are  especially  liable  to  such  acute  at- 
tacks. 

In  the  period  of  childhood,  clironic  indigestion  is  much  less  frequent 
than  in  infancy,  but  children  are,  perhaps,  more  subject  than  infants  to 
the  apute  form.  This  is  induced  by  ingcsta  taken  in  too  large  quantity, 
or  of  a  kind  which  is  with  difficulty  digested.  Cherries,  currants,  raisins 
the  parenchyma  of  oranges  and  lemons,  dried  fruits  and  confectionery, 
which  are  so  often  heedlessly  given  to  children,  are  common  causes  of  acute 
attacks  of  indigestion.  These  substances,  being  but  partially  digested  or 
not  at  all,  and  sometimes  accumulating  for  days  in  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines, may  lead  to  a  very  serious  and  dangerous  condition. 

Symptoms. — The  nursing  infant,  if  the  milk  continually  disagree  with 
it,  is  fretful.  It  has  a  discontented  aspect.  It  seldom  smiles,  and  is  not 
amused  by  playthings,  or  is  only  amused  for  a  short  time.  Its  features  are 
pallid,  and  bear  the  appearance  of  faulty  nutrition.  Its  body  and  limbs 
are  more  or  less  wasted,  or  are  soft  and  flabby.  Vomiting  is  frequently 
present,  and  sometimes  a  large  mass  or  masses  of  caseum  are  ejected,  which 
have  evidently  lain  a  considerable  time  in  the  stomach.  The  bowels  may 
be  constipated  or  loose,  and  the  evacuations  are  unhealthy.  This  state  of 
the  infant  continuing  prevents  the  necessary  rest  of  the  mother,  and  may 
affect  unfavorably  her  health,  so  as  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  her  milk,  or 
render  it  still  more  unwholesome. 

In  addition  to  the  habitual  indigestion,  these  infants  sometimes  have 
acute  attacks,  similar  to  the  acute  dyspepsia  of  adults,  and  which  have 
been  described  by  writers  as  gastralgia  or  enteralgia.  Their  countenance 
indicates  suffering ;  they  utter  sharp  cries,  their  thighs  are  often  drawn  over 
the  abdomen,  notwithstanding  attempts  made  to  amuse  them.  Flatulence 
is  common.  By  vomiting  or  an  evacuation  from  the  bo  web,  the  offending 
substance  is  removed,  and  the  pain  subsides. 

Indigestion  in  the  spoon-fed  infant  is  similar  to  that  in  the  infant  who 
nurses,  except  that  it  is  ordinarily  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  greater 
gravity  and  persistence,  and  there  is  in  such  infant  more  liability  to  the 
acute  attacks. 

In  those  who  have  advanced  beyond  the  age  of  infancy,  chronic  indi- 
gestion is  less  frequent  than  in  infants,  but  as  the  diet  of  such  children  is 
prepared  with  less  care,  and  is  less  restricted,  they  are  very  liable  to  attacks 
of  temporary  indigestion.  These  come  on  suddenly,  and  sometimes  are  so 
severe  as  to  endanger  life.  The  child,  previously  well,  is  suddenly  seized 
with  languor;  the  pulse  becomes  accelerated,  the  face  flushed, and  surface 
hot.  Drowsiness  compels  him  to  seek  the  bed,  where  he  lies  with  his  eyes 
shut.  He  sometimes  has  headache,  and  a  sensation  of  oppression  in  the 
epigastrium.     The  nervous  system  is  not  infrequently  affected,  as  shown 
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by  tenderness  of  a  neuralgic  character  of  the  body  and  limbs,  sudden 
twitching  of  the  limbs  premonitory  of  convulsions,  and  occasionally  severe 
and  repeated  convulsions.  These  alarming  and  really  dangerous  symp- 
toms speedily  subside  on  the  removal  of  the  cause.  One  of  the  most  severe 
attacks  of  eclampsia  which  I  have  seen  occurred  in  a  boy  eight  or  ten  years 
old,  induced  by  swallowing  the  parenchymatous  portions  of  oranges  which 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  eating,  and  which  had  accumulated  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  The  expulsion  of  the  offending  substance  gave 
immediate  relief. 

Sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  symptoms  of  acute  indigestion  closely  re- 
semble those  of  pneumonitis.  For  example,  an  infant,  whom  I  once  treated, 
was  seized  at  night  with  fever,  hurried  respiration,  and  the  expii*atory 
moan,  which  writers  consider  almost  pathognomonic  of  pneumonitis  or  pleu- 
ritis.  These  symptoms  subsided  when  the  bowels  were  freely  oi>ened,  and 
currants,  >vhich  had  been  eaten  the  previous  day,  were  expelled. 

As  the  child  advances  in  years  and  its  general  health  improves,  the 
digestive  function  is  less  frequently  disturbed.  After  the  age  of  three 
or  four  years  indigestion  is  much  less  frequent  than  in  infancy  and  early 
childhood. 

Indigestion  leads  to  some  of  the  most  common  and  serious  aflfections  of 
early  life.  In  the  infant,  if  it  continue  a  considerable  time,  inflammation 
of  the  buccal,  oesophageal,  or  gastric  mucous  membrane,  or  of  some  part 
of  the  intestinal  tract,  ordinarily  occurs.  In  the  young  infant  thrush  soon 
makes  its  appearance,  and,  whatever  the  age,  the  cachexia  which  results 
from  continued  indigestion  increases  the  liability  to  organic  maladies. 
Eclampsia  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  serious,  and  at  the  same  time  a  not 
infrequent,  result  of  temporary  or  acute  indigestion. 

Prognosis In  sim])le  indigestion  this  is  good.  It  is  doubtful  or  un- 
favorable when  ulterior  diseases  occur,  and  in  proportion  to  their  gravity. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  in  treatment  is  obviously  the  removal 
of  the  cause.  In  acute  indigestion,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  some  offending  substance  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  if  the  symp- 
toms occur  soon  after  the  substance  is  taken,  an  emetic  may  be  adminis- 
tered, and  ipecacuanha,  in  syrup  or  powder,  is  safe  and  usually  efficient. 
If  several  hours  have  elapsed  a  purgative  should  be  given,  as  castor  oil, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  syrup  of  rhubarb. 

If  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  especially  if  convulsions  are  threatened, 
we  should  not  wait  for  the  slow  action  of  a  purgative,  but  should  resort 
to  enemata  to  open  the  bowels.  Sometimes  the  pain  in  acute  indigestion 
is  such  as  to  require  the  use  of  opiates.  In  the  infant  there  is  often  an 
excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  is  best  treated  by 
alkaline  remedies,  as  lime-water  in  combination  with  the  opiate.  The 
following  mixture  will  be  found  useful  in  such  cases  : — 
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B.  Tinct.  opii  deodorat.,  or  liq.  opii  oomposit.  (Squibbs),  gtt.  xij ; 
Magnes.  calcinat.,  gr.,  xij  ; 
Sacch.  alb.,  5y  J 
Aq.  anisi,  §is3.    Misce. 

Dose,  the  bottle  being  first  shaken,  one  teaspoonful  every  two  hours  to  a  child 
a  year  old.  until  relief.  If  there  is  much  pain,  it  is  well  to  add  a  little  chloroform 
or  Hoffman's  anodyne  to  the  mixture. 

Or  the  following  mixture  : — 

B.  Tinct.  opii  deodorat.,  or  liq.  opii  (K>mposit.,  gtt.  xij  ; 
Bismuth.  8ubcarlK)nat.,  3is8  ; 
Syr.  Simplic,  ,^S8.     Misce. 
Aq.  Cinnamomi,  Jj. 
Shake  bottle  thoroughly  and  give  one  teaspoonful. 

If  in  the  acute  indigestion  of  infants  there  is  diarrhoea,  the  camphor- 
ated tincture  of  opium,  in  combination  with  chalk  mixture,  may  be  given, 
fifteen  drops  of  the  one  to  a  teaspoonful  of  the  other,  or  the  above  mixture. 
Infants,  w^hose  diet  consists  largely  of  cow's  or  goat's  milk,  digest  with 
most  difficulty  the  csiseum,  which  is  apt  to  pass  the  bowels  in  an  imper- 
fectly digested  state,  or  to  collect  in  a  large  and  firm  mass  in  the  stom- 
ach, causing  gastralgia  and  rendering  the  child  fretful  till  it  is  vomited. 
I  have  elsewliere  recommended,  as  important  to  prevent  these  attacks  of 
acute  dyspepsia,  the  use  of  the  upper  third  of  the  milk  which  contains 
less  than  the  average  caseum,  and  the  addition  of  an  alkali  to  the  milk, 
which  retards  ttie  coagulation  till  it  begins  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  gastric 
juice,  and  tends  to  [irevent  the  formation  of  large  and  firm  caseous  coag- 
ula  in  the  stomach. 

In  chronic  indigestioh  the  means  of  relief  are  different.  They  are  two- 
fold :  first,  as  regards  change  of  diet ;  secondly,  measures  to  improve  the 
digestive  function.  Spoon-fed  infants,  suffering  from  habitual  indigestion, 
require  the  utmost  care  as  regards  ,the  character  of  their  food,  its  prepara- 
tion, and  the  times  of  feeding.  Often  it  is  best,  if  practicable,  to  procure 
a  wet-nurse,  and  sometimes  removal  to  a  more  salubrious  locality  is  fol- 
lowed at  once  by  improvement  in  the  digestive  function.  If  the  infant  is 
already  wet-nursed,  the  milk  should  be  examined  microscopically  and 
otherwise,  and  inquiry  should  be  instituted  in  reference  to  the  health  and 
diet  of  the  wet-nurse.  Sometimes  a  change  of  wet-nurse  is  advisable. 
For  facts  and  considerations  bearing  on  this  point  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  chapters  relating  to  regimen. 

Children  with  chronic  indigestion  are  occasionally  much  benefited  by 
the  moderate  and  judicious  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  They  should  be 
given  sparingly  with  their  food,  and  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as 
the  digestive  function  is  fully  restored.  M.  Donne  and  some  other  French 
writei-s  recommend  the  habitual  use  of  wine  for  infants  even  in  a  stsite  of 
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health,  but  there  are  reasons,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  why  alcoholic 
stimulants  should  only  be  used  as  medicines,  and  not  in  a  state  of  health. 
If  the  case  is  one  of  simple  or  uncomplicated  indigestion,  tonics,  either 
the  mineral  or  vegetable,  may  be  employed.  In  many  instances,  however, 
especially  in  infancy,  gastro-iutestinal  inflammation  has  supervened,  and 
in  such  cases  those  tonics  should  be  employed  which  exert  a  favorable,  or, 
at  least,  not  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  hypersemic  and  irritable  surface 
over  which  they  pass. 

Wlien  indigestion  is  simple,  or  accompanied  by  no  serious  complication, 
wine  of  iron,  citrate  of  quinine  and  iron,  and  the  elixir  of  calisaya  bark, 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  Siife  and  efficient  agents  to  improve  the 
digestive  function.  The  following  is  also  a  good  formula  for  cases  of 
simple  indigestion  : — 

B«  Ferri  et  animon.  citrat.,  gr.  xvj ; 

Bismuth,  et  ammoD.  citrat.,  gr.  xlviij  ; 
Aquffi,  ^ij.     Misce. 
Dose,  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  daily  to  a  child  of  two  or  three  years. 

The  ferruginous  preparations  are  most  efficacious  in  cases  which  are 
attended  by  signs  of  anaemia. 

Among  the  useful  vegetable  stomachics  and  tonics  may  be  mentioned 
the  com[>ound  tincture  of  cinchona,  compound  tincture  of  gentian,  infusion 
of  columbo,  fluid  extract  of  columbo,  and  fluid  extract  of  cinchona. 

If  chronic  indigestion  is  complicated  with  gastro-intestinal  inflamma- 
tion, subacute  or  chronic,  for  this  is  the  form  which  is  usually  present, 
there  are  still  certain  tonics  which  may  be  advantageously  administered. 
Columbo  and  the  compound  tincture  of  cinchona  are  often  useful  in  these 
cases,  and  of  the  chalybeates  wine  of  iron  or  the  citrate  of  iron  and  am- 
monia or  the  liquor  ferri  nitnitis  may  be  safely  administered. 

I  liave  not  alluded  to  the  use  of  pepsin  as  a  remedial  agent  in  indi- 
gestion. The  theory  of  its  employment  in  atonic  states  of  the  stomach  is 
good,  but  physicians  in  this  country  have,  in  most  instances,  failed  to  ob- 
serve that  benefit  from  its  use  which  they  had  been  led  to  expect,  and 
which  seems  to  have  followed  its  employment  in  the  practice  of  some  of 
the  Euro|>ean  physicians.  Perhaps  the  result  would  have  been  better  had 
fresher  and  better  prepanitions  of  [K^psin  been  prescribed.  Boudault's 
pepsin  from  Paris  has  been  most  used  in  this  country,  but  the  American 
preparations  are  probably  equally  good.  I  have  prescribed  it  in  doses  of 
two  or  three  grains,  several  times  daily,  to  foundlings  from  one  to  three 
months  old,  and  in  proportionate  doses  to  older  infants,  but  I  am  not  able 
to  speak  confidently  of  its  eflects,  as  I  have  commonly  given  it  with  bis- 
muth. 

The  American  pepsin,  prepared  under  the  intelligent  supervision  of  ex- 
perienced chemists,  can  be  obtained  in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  a  powder 
or  liquid.  From  its  freshness  and  unobjectionable  taste  it  possesses  ad- 
vantages. 
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Infants  aflfected  with  diarrhoea  from  indigestion  often  improve  under  the 
use  of  powders  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and 
pepsin.  An  infant  of  three  months  can  take  three  grains  of  each  every 
three  hours. 

Dyspepsia  often  rapidly  disappears  by  hygienic  measures  without  the 
use  of  medicines,  as  by  removal  from  the  city  to  the  country,  outdoor 
exercise,  or,  if  the  patient  is  an  infant,  by  being  carried  into  the  open  air 
daily.  In  infants,  also,  marked  improvement  is  often  observed  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  cool  and  bracing  weather  of  autumn  and  winter. 

Congestion  of  the  Stomach. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  stomach  is  described  among  the  diseases  of 
this  organ  by  Billard ;  but  it  is  a  pathological  state  of  little  importance  in 
itself.  It  occurs  in  new-bom  infants,  asphyxiated  at  birth  and  with  diffi- 
culty resuscitated.  In  these  cases  there  is  generally  intense  capillary  con- 
gestion throughout  the  system.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is 
injected,  but  not  more  than  that  of  the  mouth  or  intestines.  If  circulation 
and  respiration  are  fully  established,  this  injection  of  the  capillaries  sub- 
sides. No  treatment  is  required,  except  measures  to  promote  the  circula- 
tory and  respiratory  functions.  In  cyanosis  and  atelectasis  there  is  often 
general  congestion  of  the  capillaries  of  the  systemic  circulatory  system,  on 
account  of  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  heart  in  the  one 
disease  and  through  the  lungs  in  the  other.  There  is  in  these  cases  passive 
congestion  of  the  stomach,  but  not  more  than  of  the  other  organs. 

QastritlB. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  except  when  produced  by  the  direct  con- 
tact of  some  irritant,  is  rare  in  infancy  and  childhood,  independently  of 
disease  in  some  other  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract.  Cases  have,  how- 
ever, been  reported  in  which  it  was  not  known  that  any  irritating  ingesta 
had  been  taken,  and  in  which  a  careful  examination  revealed  a  healthy  or 
nearly  healthy  state  of  other  portions  of  the  digestive  tube.  The  subjects 
were,  for  the  most  part,  young  infants.  The  following  is  an  example  re- 
lated by  Billard : — 

An  infant,  four  days  old,  remarkable  for  the  color  of  his  face  and  firm- 
ness of  flesh,  refused  the  breast  and  vomited  yellow,  acid  matter.  On  the 
following  day  the  vomiting  had  increased,  the  legs  were  (edematous,  face 
pale  and  pinched,  respiration  difficult,  skin  cold,  pulse  slow  and  irregular, 
and  pressure  on  the  epigastric  region  produced  cries  indicative  of  pain. 

Third  day :  general  sinking ;  face  thin  and  expressive  of  great  pain ; 
stools  natural. 
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Fourth  and  fifth  days :  condition  the  same.  Death  occurred  on  the 
six  til  day,  and  the  autopsy  was  made  on  the  day  following. 

With  the  exception  of  slight  pneumonitis,  no  disease  was  discovered  in 
any  part  of  the  system  besides  the  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
this  organ  was  intensely  vascular  near  the  cardiac  orifice  and  along  the 
lesser  curvature.  It  was  also  tumefied,  and  could  be  easily  raised  with 
the  nail.  In  the  remainder  of  this  organ  there  was  strongly  marked  capil- 
liform  injection. 

This  case  is  interesting  as  showing  what  may  hap{)en,  though  rarely. 
A  nui'sing  infant  is  seized  with  gastritis  without  ap[)arently  having  taken 
any  irritating  ingesta,  and  without  other  disease  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in  cases  like  the  above,  the  cause,  if  ascer- 
tained, would  be  found  in  the  ingesta :  perhaps  drinks  too  hot,  perhaps 
elements  of  colostrum,  or  pathological  elements  in  the  milk,  which  might 
produce  gastritis  in  young  infants  in  whom  the  mucous  membrane  is  deli- 
cate and  sensitive. 

Gastritis  is  not  uncommon  in  infancy  in  connection  with  inflammation 
of  the  intestines.  The  latter  inflammation  is  sometimes  apparently  sub- 
ordinate to  the  former,  and,  if  such  patients  die,  the  fatal  result  is  due 
mainly  to  the  gastric  disease. 

Cause — Gastritis,  as  I  have  observed  it  in  infants,  has  been  in  most 
cases  due  in  great  part  to  the  continued  use  of  improper  food,  of  food  not 
suitable  to  the  age  of  the  child,  and  which  was,  therefore,  with  difficulty 
digested.  Milk,  acid,  or  otherwise  unwholesome,  farinaceous  substances, 
stale  or  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  not  properly  prepared,  drinks  too  hot 
or  too  cold,  may  be  specified  among  the  causes.  Therefore,  this  disease 
is  most  common  in  bottle-fed  infants,  and  is  comparatively  rare  in 
those  who  receive  abundant  and  wholesome  breast-milk.  Anti-hygienic 
agencies,  apart  from  the  diet,  no  doubt  exert  some  influence  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  gastritis,  as  they  do  of  stomatitis.  Uricleanliness,  and  resi- 
dence in  damp  and  dark  apartments,  or  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
noxious  gases,  produce  a  condition  of  system  which  strongly  predisposes 
to  these  inflammations,  if,  indeed,  they  may  not  be  enumerated  among  the 
direct  causes. 

Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  medi- 
cinal substances  given  to  children  occasionally  cause  gastritis.  They  have 
observed  this  effect  from  thfc  use  of  tartar  emetic,  Kermes  mineral,  and 
croton  oil.  Gastritis  occurring  in  this  way  may  or  may  not  be  associated 
with  inflammation  in  contiguous  portions  of  the  digestive  tube.  Else- 
where I  have  related  a  case  in  which  gastro-enteritis  occurred  in  a  child 
nine  years  old,  after  having  taken  a  considerable  quantity  of  kerosene  oil 
for  spasmodic  croup. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  thought  by  some  to  accompany  measles 
and  scarlet  fever  during  the  eruptive  period,  but  this  opinion  is  probably 
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incorrect.  If  it  occur,  it  corresponds  with  the  stomatitis  and  dermatitis 
of  those  diseases,  and  disappears  as  they  subside.  It  is  mild,  and  accom- 
panied by  few  symptoms.  I  have,  as  stated  in  the  remarks  on  scarlet 
fever,  examined  in  certain  instances  the  stomachs  of  those  who  had  died 
during  the  eruptive  period  of  these  diseases,  and  found  them  free  from  any 
appreciable  inflammatory  legion. 

Age From  the  records  of  about  seventy  cases  of  inflammatory  disease 

of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane  which  I  have  preserved,  it  appears 
that  gastritis  is  rare  over  the  age  of  six  months.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  infants  under  the  age  of  three  months  who  are  deprived 
of  the  breast-milk.  I  have  met  it  chiefly  in  foundlings  fed  with  the  hot- 
tie,  and  having  at  the  same  time  entero-colitis  and  often  also  stomatitis 
and  (Bsophagitis.  In  these  cases  there  is  sometimes  continuous  or  almost 
continuous  injection  and  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  the 
lips  to  near  tlie  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  even  beyond  this  orifice 
in  the  intestines.  The  following  is  an  example  of  gastritis  as  it  frequently 
occurs  in  foundling  institutions  : — 

Case — R.  W.,  female,  two  weeks  old,  was  admitted  into  the  New  York 
Infant  Asylum,  August  24th,  1805,  anaemic  and  somewhat  emaciated.  It 
was  in  part  wet-nursed,  and  in  part  bottle-fed.  The  emaciation  increased, 
and  nearly  the  entire  buccal  cavity  became  covered  with  the  confervoid 
growth  of  tlirush.  On  September  4th,  diarrhoea  commenced.  Borax  was 
used  for  the  mouth,  and  alkalies  and  astringents  to  check  the  diarrhoea, 
but  without  material  improvement. 

The  following  was  the  record  for  September  7th  :  "  Cries  almost  con- 
stantly, with  feeble  or  whining  voice ;  still  has  thrush ;  nurses  and  does 
not  vomit ;  stools  five  or  six  daily,  and  green  ;  pulse  136,  feeble."  Death 
occur^^ed  September  8th. 

Autopsy  September  dth, — Mouth  and  fauces  not  examined ;  mucous 
membrane  of  cEsophagus  vascular  in  its  whole  extent,  with  slight  thicken- 
ing, but  without  ulceration ;  mucous  membrane  of  stomach  injected  like 
that  of  the  oesophagus,  and  somewhat  thickened,  except  in  its  pyloric  ex- 
tremity, where  the  appearance  was  natural,  or  nearly  so ;  the  color  in  the 
central  part  of  the  inflamed  gastric  membrane  was  deep  red ;  no  thrush 
was  noticed,  except  on  the  buccal  surface  during  life ;  along  the  great 
curvature  of  the  stomach  were  white  flakes,  resembling  those  of  thrush, 
but  which  were  found  by  the  microscope  to  consist  mainly  of  oil-globules 
and  epithelial  cells,  without  the  cryptogamic  formation ;  mucous  mem- 
brane of  small  intestines  healthy  in  their  whole  extent,  except  slightly 
increased  vascularity  in  a  few  places  in  the  ileum ;  mucous  membrane  of 
colon  much  injected  throughout,  except  near  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  where 
the  vascularity  was  slight ;  in  the  transverse  and  descending  colon,  the 
redness  was  pretty  uniform ;  and  the  membrane  was  thickened,  but  not 
ulcerated  ;  solitary  gland  and  Peyer's  patches  somewhat  elevated. 

The  observations  of  Valleix  show  how  frequently  gastritis  is  associated 
with  severe  attacks  of  thrush.  In  twenty-three  of  his  cases  of  the  latter 
disease,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  stomach  was  noted  after  death,  this 
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organ  presented  inflammatory  lesions  in  seventeen,  and  in  three  others 
appearances  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  due  to  inflammation. 

Symptoms A  difliculty  exists  in  isolating  and  defining  the  symptoms 

of  gastritis,  from  the  fact  that  it  commonly  coexists  with  other  inflamma- 
tion of  the  digestive  tube.  Though  we  may  never  be  able  to  diagnosticate 
this  catarrh  as  certainly  as  we  can  croup  or  pneumonitis,  still,  there  ans 
symptoms  which  arise  directly  from  the  gastritis,  and  with  care  we  may 
be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  those  symptoms  which  are  due  to  other 
pathological  states. 

If  gastritis  is  acute,  pain  is  present.  In  the  above  case  from  Billard, 
as  well  as  in  a  case  observed  by  myself  and  related  under  the  head  of 
gelatinous  softening,  there  were  frequent  cries,  and  the  countenance  indi- 
cated much  suffering,  until  the  stage  of  collapse.  If  there  is  less  intensity 
of  inflammation,  and  the  disease  is  more  protracted,  as  is  ordinarily  the 
case,  tiie  pain  is  not  so  severe,  and  it  may  be  so  slight  as  not  to  attract 
attention.  Sometimes  there  is  tenderness,  so  that  pressure  upon  the  epi- 
giistric  region  is  badly  tolerated.  Vomiting  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  constant  symptoms.  The  infant  after  nursing  seems  in  distress  till 
the  milk  is  returned,  but  it  nurses  with  avidity  in  consequence  of  the 
thirst,  if  it  is  not  too  exhausted  or  feeble.  The  dejections  may  be  quite 
regular  throughout  the  disease,  as  in  the  case  from  Billard.  There  is  ordi- 
narily, however,  diarrhoea  from  the  presence  of  entero-colitis.  The  pulse 
is  sometimes  accelerated,  and  sometimes  nearly  natural.  The  emaciation 
in  gastritis  is  rapid,  since  not  only  tlie  milk  is  in  great  measure  vomited, 
but  the  digestive  function,  so  far  as  the  stomach  is  concerned,  is  seriously 
impaired.  The  features  become  wrinkled  and  senile,  the  eyes  hollow,  the 
limbs  attenuated,  and  the  cranial  bones  uneven.  Death  occurs  from  ex- 
haustion. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Simple  gastritis  may  affect  the  entire 
mucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  or  be  limited  to  a  certain  part.  The  part 
which  is  most  likely  to  escape  is  that  towards  the  pyloric  oriflce.  This 
portion  of  the  organ  is  sometimes  found  in  nearly  or  quite  the  normal 
Btat«,  while  the  cardiac  half  or  two-thirds  is  inflame^.  The  vascularity 
of  the  diseased  surface  is  not  uniform.  In  one  place  there  is  simple 
arborescence ;  in  another  intense  continuous  redness,  and  between  these 
two  extremes  are  different  grades  of  vascularity.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  somewhat  thickened,  softened,  and  the  secretion  of  mucus  increased. 
Extravasation  of  blood  is  not  infrequent  under  the  mucous  membrane, 
usually  in  points,  and  the  mucus  may  be  mixed  with  more  or  less  blood. 
Small  shreds  or  portions  of  coagulated  milk  are  often  found  with  the 
mucus  attached  to  the  gastric  surface.  I  have  observed,  though  rarely, 
■mall  superficial  ulcers  at  the  point  where  the  inflammation  had  been  most 
intense. 
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Diagnosis. — In  protractetl  cases,  when  entero-colitis  is  present,  it  is 
diilicult  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis.  Our  opinion  must  then  be  little 
more  than  a  plausible  conjecture.  In  the  acute  attacks  we  can  diagnosti- 
cate tlie  gastritis  with  more  certainty.  If  a  joung  infant  affected  with 
thrush  is  seized  with  pain,  and  it  vomits  often ;  if  emaciation  is  rapid,  and 
there  is  no  diarrhcea,  or  diarrhoea  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  prostra- 
tion ;  if  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  dotted  with  the  points  of  thrush, 
presents  a  dry  appearance  and  the  deep-red  color  of  severe  stomatitis, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  presence  of  gastritis.  The  diagnosis  is 
rendered  more  cei-tain  by  signs  of  tenderness  when  pressure  is  made  upon 
the  epigastric  region. 

Puo(}NOSis. — Like  other  inflammations,  gastritis  is  probably  sometimes 
so  mild  tliat  it  does  not  materially  increase  the  suffering  or  danger  of  the 
child.  This  mild  form  of  the  disease  under  favorable  circumstances  soon 
subsides.  In  other  cases,  by  the  continuance  or  increase  of  the  cause,  the 
inflammatory  process  becomes  more  severe  and  extensive,  resulting  even 
in  disintegration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Those  cases  are  especially 
severe  and  likely  to  end  fatally,  which  are  protracted  and  accompanied 
by  severe  thrush,  with  a  desiccated  appearance  of  the  bucoil  surface,  or 
with  entero-colitis.  Pain,  vomiting,  and  rapid  emaciation  in  such  chil- 
dren indicate  the  speedy  a{>proach  of  death.  Improvement  in  the  stoma- 
titis or  entero-colitis  is  a  favorable  indic4ition,  but  these  inflammations 
may  improve  without  corres()onding  improvement  in  the  gastritis. 

Treatmknt. — All  food  or  drinks,  except  those  of  a  bland  and  unirri- 
tating  nature,  should  be  forbidden.  If  practicable,  the  young  infant 
should  take  no  nutriment  except  the  mother's  milk  or  that  of  a  wet-nurse. 
As  there  is  an  excess  of  acid  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
digestive  tube,  lime-water  may  be  advantageously  given  in  combination 
with  the  breast-milk.  Opium  is  required  to  relieve  the  pain  and  quiet  the 
action  of  the  stomach.  The  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  in  doses  of 
four  or  Ave  drops  to  a  child  a  month  old,  or  the  syrup  of  poppy,  tincture 
of  opium,  or  li(|Uor  opii  compositus,  in  pro[)ortionate  doses,  may  be  admin- 
istered. If  there  is  thirst,  a  little  gum-water  should  be  given  frequently. 
If  there  is  much  emaciation  and  the  vit«d  powers  are  failing,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  stimulants.  Stimulating  enemata  are 
preferable  to  stimulants  given  by  the  mouth.  Much  benefit  may  be  an- 
ticipated from  local  measures.  Irritation  should  be  produced  u{)on  the 
epigastrium  by  mustard  or  other  means,  followed  by  fomentations.  It  is 
rarely,  perhaps  never,  proper  to  use  leeches,  if  the  patient  be  a  young 
infant.  Death  occurs  from  exhaustion,  and  it  is,  therefore,  imi)ortant 
that  the  vital  powers  should  not  be  reduced.  If  the  child  is  weanetl,  tlie 
diet  at  first  should  be  restricted  to  arrowroot,  rice-water,  barley-water,  or 
similar  bland  substances.  In  advanced  stages  of  gastritis,  animal  broths 
and  jellies  may  be  required. 
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organ  presented  inflammatory  lesions  in  seventeen,  and  in  three  others 
appearances  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  due  to  inflammation. 

Symptoms A  difficulty  exists  in  isolating  and  defining  the  symptoms 

of  gastritis,  from  the  fact  that  it  commonly  coexists  with  other  inflamma- 
tion of  the  digestive  tube.  Though  we  may  never  be  able  to  diagnosticate 
this  catiiiTh  as  certainly  as  we  can  croup  or  pneumonitis,  still,  there  arts 
symptoms  which  arise  directly  from  the  gastritis,  and  with  care  we  may 
be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  those  symptoms  which  are  due  to  other 
pathological  states. 

If  gastritis  is  acute,  pain  is  present.  In  the  above  case  from  Billard, 
as  well  as  in  a  case  observed  by  myself  and  related  under  the  head  of 
gelatinous  softening,  there  were  frequent  cries,  and  the  countenance  indi- 
cated much  8ufl*ering,  until  the  stage  of  collapse.  If  there  is  less  intensity 
of  inflammation,  and  the  disease  is  more  protracted,  as  is  ordinarily  the 
case,  the  pain  is  not  so  severe,  and  it  may  be  so  slight  as  not  to  attract 
attention.  Sometimes  there  is  tenderness,  so  that  pressure  upon  the  epi- 
gastric region  is  badly  tolerated.  Vomiting  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  constant  symptoms.  The  infant  after  nursing  seems  in  distress  till 
the  milk  is  returned,  but  it  nurses  with  avidity  in  consequence  of  the 
thirst,  if  it  is  not  too  exhausted  or  feeble.  The  dejections  may  be  quite 
regular  throughout  the  disease,  as  in  the  case  from  Billard.  There  is  ordi- 
narily, however,  diarrhoea  from  the  presence  of  entero-colitis.  The  pulse 
is  sometimes  accelerated,  and  sometimes  nearly  natural.  The  emaciation 
in  gastritis  is  rapid,  since  not  only  the  milk  is  in  great  measure  vomited, 
but  the  digestive  function,  so  far  as  the  stomach  is  concerned,  is  seriously 
impaired.  The  features  become  wrinkled  and  senile,  the  eyes  hollow,  the 
limbs  attenuated,  and  the  cranial  bones  uneven.  Death  occurs  fix>m  ex- 
haustion. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Simple  gastritis  may  affect  the  entire 
mucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  or  be  limited  to  a  certain  part.  The  part 
which  is  most  likely  to  esca|)e  is  that  towards  the  pyloric  orifice.  This 
portion  of  the  organ  is  sometimes  found  in  nearly  or  quite  the  normal 
state,  while  the  cardiac  half  or  two-thirds  is  inflamed.  The  vascularity 
of  the  diseased  surface  is  not  uniform.  In  one  place  there  is  simple 
arboresceuce ;  in  another  intense  continuous  redness,  and  between  these 
two  extremes  are  different  grades  of  vascularity.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  somewhat  thickened,  softened,  and  the  secretion  of  mucus  increased. 
Extravasation  of  blood  is  not  infrequent  under  the  mucous  membrane, 
usually  in  points,  and  the  mucus  may  be  mixed  with  more  or  less  blood. 
Small  shreds  or  portions  of  coagulated  milk  are  often  found  with  the 
mucus  attached  to  the  gastric  surface.  I  have  observed,  though  rarely, 
small  superficial  ulcers  at  the  point  where  the  inflammation  had  been  most 
intense. 
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Diagnosis. — In  protracted  cases,  wlien  entero-colitis  is  present,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis.  Our  opinion  must  then  be  little 
more  than  a  plausible  conjecture.  In  the  acute  attacks  we  can  diagnosti- 
cate the  gastritis  with  more  certainty.  If  a  young  infant  afTectetl  with 
thrush  is  seized  with  pain,  and  it  vomits  often ;  if  emaciation  is  rapid,  and 
there  is  no  diarrhoea,  or  diarrhoea  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  prostra- 
tion ;  if  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  dotted  with  the  points  of  thrush, 
presents  a  dry  appearance  and  the  deep-red  color  of  severe  stomatitis, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  presence  of  gastritis.  Tiie  diagnosis  is 
rendered  more  certain  by  signs  of  tenderness  when  pressure  is  made  upon 
the  epigastric  region. 

PKr>ONOSis. — Like  other  inflammations,  gastritis  is  probably  sometimes 
so  mild  that  it  does  not  materially  increase  the  suffering  or  danger  of  the 
child.  This  mild  form  of  the  disease  under  favorable  circumstances  soon 
subsides.  In  other  cases,  by  the  continuance  or  increase  of  the  cause,  the 
inflammatory  process  becomes  more  severe  and  extensive,  resulting  even 
in  disintegration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Those  cases  are  especially 
severe  and  likely  to  end  fatally,  which  are  protracted  and  accompanied 
by  severe  thrush,  with  a  desiccated  appearance  of  the  bucoU  surface,  or 
with  entero-colitis.  Pain,  vomiting,  and  rapid  emaciation  in  such  cliil- 
dren  indicate  the  speedy  approach  of  death.  Improvement  in  the  stoma- 
titis or  entero-colitis  is  a  favorable  indic4ition,  but  these  inflammations 
may  improve  without  corresponding  improvement  in  the  gastritis. 

Treatment. — All  food  or  drinks,  except  those  of  a  bland  and  unirri- 
tating  nature,  should  be  forbidden.  If  practicable,  the  young  infant 
should  take  no  nutriment  except  the  mother's  milk  or  that  of  a  wet-nurse. 
As  there  is  an  excess  of  acid  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
digestive  tube,  lime-water  may  be  advantageously  given  in  combination 
with  the  breast-milk.  Opium  is  required  to  relieve  the  pain  and  quiet  the 
action  of  the  stomach.  The  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  in  doses  of 
four  or  Ave  dro|)s  to  a  child  a  month  old,  or  the  syrup  of  poppy,  tincture 
of  opium,  or  liquor  opii  comi>ositus,  in  proportionate  doses,  may  be  admin- 
istered. If  there  is  thirst,  a  little  gum-water  should  be  given  frequently. 
If  there  is  much  emaciation  and  the  vital  powers  are  failing,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  stimulants.  Stimulating  enemata  are 
preferable  to  stimulants  given  by  the  mouth.  Much  beneflt  may  be  an- 
ticipated from  local  measures.  Irritation  should  be  produced  upon  the 
epigastrium  by  mustard  or  other  means,  followed  by  fomentations.  It  is 
rarely,  perhaps  never,  proper  to  use  leeches,  if  the  patient  be  a  young 
infant.  Death  occurs  from  exhaustion,  and  it  is,  therefore,  important 
that  the  vital  powers  should  not  be  reduced.  If  the  child  is  weanetl,  the 
diet  at  first  should  be  restricted  to  arrowroot,  rice-water,  barley-water,  or 
similar  bland  substances.  In  advanced  stages  of  gastritis,  animal  broths 
and  jellies  may  be  required. 
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Follicular  QaatritiB  — Diphtheritlo  Qastritls. 

The  pathological  character  o^  follicular  gastritis  is  similar  to  that  offol- 
liciihir  stomatitis.  It  is  an  inflammation  affecting  the  gastric  follicles  and 
ending  in  their  ulceration.  It  is  not  a  frequent  disease ;  it  occurs  in  young 
infants.  Billard  observed  fifteen  cases.  The  symptoms  in  these  ])atients 
were  similar  to  those  in  simple  gastritis  of  a  severe  form.  The  emaciation 
and  prostration  were  rapid,  and  death  occurred  early.  We  can  only  diag- 
nosticate the  gastritis  without  determining  its  follicular  character.  How 
many  recover  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  but  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  fatal 
on  account  of  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  not  only  of  the  follicles 
but  of  the  intervening  mucous  membrane.  The  treatment  is  that  of  gas- 
tritis. 

Diphtheritic  gastritis  is  infrequent.  It  occasionally  occurs  during 
epidemics  of  diphtheria.  Allusion  is  elsewhere  made  to  a  case  treated  in 
the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  of  this  city,  in  December,  1859.  The 
patient,  eighteen  months  old,  previously  had  had  protracted  entero-colitis, 
and  died  exhaust<;d  after  a  brief  attack  of  diphtheria.  There  were  legions 
referable  to  the  entero-colitis,  and  the  body  was  much  emaciated.  The 
diphtheritic  exudation  was  found  covering  the  fauces,  epiglottis,  glottis,  to 
the  rima  glottidis,  the  entire  oesophagus,  and  almost  the  entire  stomach. 
The  mucous  surface  underneath  was  injected ;  that  of  the  oesophagus  and 
stomach  es[>ec]ally  was  very  vascular,  softeued  and  thickened,  and  the 
submucous  connective  tissue  was  infiltrated. 

The  i)seudo-membrane,  taken  from  the  epiglottis  and  examined  under 
the  microscope,  presented  an  amorphous  ap{)earance:  no  cells  were  noticed 
in  it,  and  fibrillation  was  not  distinct ;  that  from  the  stomach  was  found 
to  consist  almost  entirely  of  cells,  the  plastic  corpuscles  of  some  writers, 
the  pyoid  of  others.  The  digestive  process,  so  far  as  the  stomach  was  con- 
cerned, had  evidently  been  almost  if  not  entirely  susi)ended,  and  hence  in 
part  the  sudden  prostration.  Diphtheritic  gastritis  probably  doe«  not  occur 
without  general  infection  of  the  system  with  the  diphtheritic  virus. 

Post-mortem  Digestion,  Softening. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  directed 
to  disorganization  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  which  is  sometimes  observed 
at  post-mortem  examination^^.  John  Hunter  first  ascertained  that  the 
gastric  juice  begins  to  have  a  solvent  effect  on  the  tissues  of  the  stomach 
soon  after  de>ath.  Though  Hunter  erred,  when  he  stated  that  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  are  more  or  less  digested  in  all  or  nearly  all  cases,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  post-mortem  digestion  does  take  place  in  many  cadavers,  so  that 
a  few  hours  after  death  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  occasionally  the  stomach  is  perforated  or  is  even 
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severed  from  its  connection  with  the  oesophagus.      I  have  seen  several 
examples  of  this  post-mortem  perforation  in  infants. 

Some  of  the  cases  of  supposed  pathological  softening  of  the  stomach 
reported  by  the  older  observers,  seem  to  have  been  such  as  1  have  described, 
namely,  cadaveric.  Yet  there  are  two  other  kinds  of  softening  occurring 
in  children,  which  are  strictly  pathological,  the  one  designated  white,  the 
other,  by  Cruveilhier,  gelatinous. 

White  softening  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  results  from 
deficient  alimentation.  It  has  been  observed  only  in  ansemic  and  ill-nour- 
ished children.  The  mucous  membrane  in  such  loses  its  firmness,  and  is 
easily  separated  from  the  subjacent  tissue.  This  disorganization  has  no 
connection  with  any  inflammatory  process.  It  is  simply  a  disintegration 
of  tlie  mucous  membrane  in  consequence  of  the  low  vitality  of  the  patient, 
whether  or  not  there  are  co-operating  causes.  I  believe  that,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  infants  whose  systems  liave  been  reduced  and  blood  impov- 
erished for  a  considerable  time,  the  g^istro-intestinal  mucous  membrane 
will  be  found  after  death  less  firm  and  resisting  than  in  those  who  have 
been  habitually  robust.  Probably  acids  which  collect  in  the  primas  viae, 
have  much  to  do  with  this  softening. 

A  vague  opinion  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  physicians  as  to  the  nature 
and  even  appearance  of  tlie  so-called  gelathious  softening  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  following  observations  will  be  cited  in  order  to  give  a  clearer  idea 
of  it. 

Billard  has  recorded  two  cases  with  his  usual  minuteness,  and  adds : 
"  What  inference  shall  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  facts  and  considera- 
tions ?  None  other  than  that  the  gelatinous  softening  of  the  stomach  con- 
sists in  a  disorganization  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  viscus,  caused 
by  an  acute  or  chronic  phlegmasia ;  that  this  disorganization  is  charac- 
terized by  an  accumulation  of  serum  in  the  walls  of  this  organ ;  the  intu- 
mescence and  gelatinous  consistence  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  a  part 
usually  circumscribed,  situated  more  frequently  in  the  greater  curvature, 
and  about  which  the  membrane  exhibits  more  or  less  evident  traces  of  an 
acute  or  chronic  phlegmasia.  .  .  .  The  softening  now  under  consideration 
must  not  be  confounded  with  another  kind  of  softening"  (white)  "  which 
does  not  usually  succeed  an  acute  phlegmasia." 

Billard  believes  that,  while  gelatinous  softening  results  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  its  proximate  cause  is  an  afiiux  of  serum  to 
the  part  in  which  the  disorganization  occurs.  In  one  of  the  two  cases  which 
he  reports,  he  thinks  that  the  inflammation  was  acute,  but  in  the  other 
chronic,  and,  therefore,  presenting  less  vascularity. 

West,  in  speaking  of  gelatinous  softening,  says :  "  Softening  of  the 
stomach  varies  in  degree  from  a  slight  diminution  in  the  consistence  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  to  a  state  of  complete  diflfiuence  of  all  the  tissues 
of  the  organ.  .  .  .  When  the  change  is  not  far  advanced,  the  exterior  of 
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the  stomach  presents  a  perfectly  natural  appearance,  but  on  laying  it 
open  a  colorless  or  slightly  brownish  tenacious  mucus,  like  the  mucilage 
of  quince-seeds,  is  found  closely  adhering  to  its  interior,  over  a  more  or 
less  considerable  space  at  the  great  end  of  this  organ." 

Cruveilhier  says:  "This  softening  often  proceeds  from  the  interior  to- 
wards the  exterior.  There  is  at  the  beginning  simple  separation  of  tlie 
fibres  by  a  gelatinous  mucus,  and  in  consequence  the  parietes  are  thick- 
ened and  semi-transparent.  ...  If  the  transformation  be  complete,  the 
disorganized  portions  are  removed  layer  after  layer,  those  which  remain 
becoming  gradually  thinner.  The  ])eritoneum  alone  resists  for  some  time, 
but  at  length  it  is  attacked,  worn,  and  gives  way,  and  perforation  of  the 
stomach  results.  The  parts  thus  transformed  are  colorless,  transparent, 
apparently  inorganic,  completely  deprived  of  vessels,  and  exhaling  an  odor 
resembling  that  of  milk." 

Bouchut  remarks :  "  Softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stonuich 
in  children  at  the  breast  is  not  a  special  disease  which  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  by  itself.  This  alteration  is  always  connected  with  other  diseases, 
and  is  especially  with  disease  of  the  large  intestine,  the  knowledge  of  which 
fact  has  been  too  long  neglected.  It  is  the  consequence  of  the  acidity  of 
the  liquids  contained  in  the  digestive  tube  of  young  children,  liquids  which 
are  very  acid  in  the  disease  we  have  above  referred  to." 

Dr.  Carswell  states  that  there  is  a  pathological  softening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  that  when  it  occurs  the  symptoms  may  be 
those  of  gastritis  or  enteritis. 

Rokitunsky  says  of  this  form  of  softening :  "If  we  consider,  in  addition 
to  the  above  remarks,  the  uniform  localization  of  the  disease,  that  in  none 
of  its  stages  it  presents,  eitlier  at  the  point  of  the  softening,  or  in  its  vicinity, 
hyperaimic  injection  or  reddening,  and  that  we  are  still  less  able  to  demon- 
strate upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  tissue  of  its  coats  the 
products  of  inflammation,  we  are  constrained  to  infer  the  non-inflamma* 
tory  nature  of  the  affection." 

Without  extending  these  extracts,  it  is  seen  that  eminent  authorities  not 
only  disagree  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  gelatinous  softening  of  the  stom- 
ach, but  that  they  also  differ  in  their  description  of  its  appearance.  This 
diversity  of  opinion  is  most  likely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  two  kinds 
of  softening  have  been  confounded.  Rokitansky  and  Bouchut  probably 
refer  to  cases  of  white  softening,  which  occurs  in  atonic  states  of  the  tissues 
in  feeble  infants,  and,  therefore,  have  concluded  that  softening  of  the  stom- 
ach is  not  inflammatory.  I  believe,  from  my  observations,  that  the  opinion 
of  Billard  is  correct,  and  that  true  gelatinous  softening  is  the  result  of 
gastric  inflammation,  sometimes  chronic,  sometimes  acute.  But  I  liave  seen 
appearances  which  led  me  to  think  that  the  immediate  causes  of  the  soften- 
ing continue  to  operate  after  death,  so  that  its  amount  is  less  at  the  time 
of  death  than  a  few  hours  subsequently. 
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The  following  case,  which  was  watched  by  myself  with  great  interest, 
from  beginning  to  end,  is  an  example  of  inflammatory  softening : — 

Case. — G.  S.,  male,  robust,  was  bom  July  10,  1865.  The  mother  not 
being  able  to  suckle  the  infant,  and  the  danger  of  artificial  feeding  in  the 
warm  months  being  well  understood,  a  wet-nurse  was  procured.  About 
the  14th  of  July,  this  wet-nurse  having  insufficient  milk,  another  was  pro- 
cured temporarily,  who  suckled  the  infant  till  July  20th,  when  a  third 
wet-nurse  was  engaged,  whose  child,  healthy  and  thriving,  was  six  weeks 
old.  Previously  to  this  time  the  infant  appeared  well.  It  had  uniformly 
nursed  vigorously  and  seemed  satisfled. 

On  the  22dof  July,  thrush,  apparently  mild,  was  observed  in  the  mouth, 
and  a  powder,  8up[>osed  to  be  borax,  and  labelled  such,  was  obtained  at  a 
drug  store,  to  be  used  as  a  wash  for  the  mouth.  This  powder  was  after- 
wards ascertained  to  be  alum.  About  five  grains  were  dissolved  in  as  many 
teaspoonfuls  of  water,  and  the  mouth  of  the  child  was  swabbed  occasion- 
ally with  it.  A  piece  of  linen,  folded  so  as  to  resemble  the  tip  of  a  nursing 
bottle,  was  occasionally  dipped  into  the  solution,  and  the  infant  was  allowed 
to  suck  it.  The  use  of  the  alum  was  commenced  about  6  P.M.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  evening  the  infant  slept  considerably,  and  of  course  did 
not  nurse  often,  but  about  8  P.M.  it  began  to  be  very  fretful,  and  it  then 
nursed  more  frequently.  It  vomited  once  between  8  and  10  o'clock  P.M. 
In  order  to  (juiet  the  infant,  the  tip  soaked  in  the  solution  was  often  ap- 
plied to  the  mouth,  but  there  was  scarcely  any  intermission  in  its  crying 
Through  the  night  it  vomited  again  once  or  twice,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  night  had  one  free  liquid  stool,  which  was  passed  with  much  tenes- 
mus. The  countenance  of  the  infant  was  indicative  of  suffering,  and  its 
thighs  were  repeatedly  flexed  over  the  abdomen,  as  if  that  were  the  seat  of 
its  distress.  Paregoric  in  two-drop  doses  was  several  times  given  through 
the  night,  and  flannel  soaked  with  hot  whisky  was  applied  to  the  ab- 
domen. 

July  23d.  In  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  child's  sickness,  another  wet- 
nurse  was  obtained  early  in  the  morning,  and  one-sixth  of  a  drop  of  liq. 
opii  compos,  was  given  every  hour,  with  the  efl^ect  of  inducing  a  little  sleep. 
The  tongue  was  very  red,  desiccated,  and  studded  with  more  numerous 
points  of  thrush  than  on  the  previous  day.  It  now  refused  to  nurse,  ap- 
parently from  soreness  of  the  tongue.  At  each  attempt  of  the  nurse  to  in- 
duce it  to  take  the  nipple,  it  rubbed  the  mouth  across  the  breast,  crying 
either  from  pain  or  disappointment.  The  alum  was  not  used  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  night  of  the  22d,  but  late  in  the  morning  of  the  2dd  it  was  re- 
sumed, the  mistake  of  the  druggist  not  being  discovered  till  midday,  when 
it  was  estimated  that  about  ii\e  grains  had  been  used.  Occasionally  a 
little  of  the  solution  was  placed  in  the  mouth  with  a  spoon  so  as  to  be 
swallowed,  in  the  belief  that  the  thrush  affected  the  cesophagus.  The  in- 
fant continued  to  suffer  much  during  the  day,  sleeping  at  times  a  few 
minutes.  Its  strength  was  evidently  failing ;  its  respiration  regular ;  pulse 
about  140 ;  its  alvine  discharges  yellow,  of  natural  consistence  and  fre- 
quency. 

Evening  23d.  Surface  hot ;  is  very  restless;  pulse  150  to  IGO;  tongue 
dry,  intensely  red,  and  dotted  with  points  of  thrush.  Is  treated  with 
opiates,  a  little  lime-water,  and  fomentations. 

24th.  In  the  first  part  of  the  day,  nursed  pretty  well ;  in  the  latter  ]>art, 
could  be  induced  to  draw  the  breast  only  once  or  twice.     The  symptoms 
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to-day  were  the  same  as  yesterday,  with  the  exception  of  greater  emaci- 
ation and  prostration ;  cranial  bones  uneven,  and  features  pinched. 

25th.  Pulse  140  to  148;  strength  rapidly  failing,  but  it  cries  at  times 
loudly.  The  milk  of  the  nurse,  placed  in  the  moutli  with  a  spoon,  is  often 
held  a  considerable  time  before  it  is  swallowed,  and  deglutition  seems  dif- 
ficult. Respiration  in  the  first  part  of  the  day  and  previously,  natural ;  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day,  accelerated  ;  dejections  natural ;  no  vomiting ; 
appearance  of  tongue  more  natural  than  yesterday. 

26th.  Died  to-day  in  a  state  of  collapse  at  12^  P.M.  The  hands  were 
cold  several  hours  before  death,  and  the  milk  given  it  was  regurgitated. 

Autopsy  twenty 'two  hours  after  death, — Much  emaciation ;  no  rigor  mor- 
tis ;  cranial  bones  uneven  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  injected  to  the 
extent  of  about  half  an  inch  ;  but  from  this  point  to  the  stomach  membrane 
healthy  ;  mucous  membrane  covering  the  cardiac  two-thirds  of  the  stomach 
disintegrated,  almost  difHuent,  and  in  places  detached  from  the  subjacent 
tissue  ;  mucous  coat  of  the  pyloric  third  of  the  organ  nearly  healthy  ;  along 
the  edge  of  the  softened  portion  the  mucous  membrane  was  vascular  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  lines ;  the  muscular  and  serous  coats  of  the  stomach  under- 
neath the  softened  portion  were  easily  torn ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestine  presented  in  places  that  degree  of  vascularity  known  as 
arborescence ;  there  was  no  destruction  or  softening  of  its  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  the  colon  was  healthy ;  the  stomach  was  nearly  empty ;  the  con- 
tents of  the  small  and  large  intestines  were  natural  in  color  and  consist- 
ence ;  the  other  viscera  were  healthy  ;  in  the  left  pleural  cavity  was  about 
one  ounce  of  transparent  serum,  and  a  less  quantity  in  the  right  cavity. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  softening  in  the  above  case  was  pathologi- 
cal. The  weather  at  the  time  was  warm,  but  the  infant  was  placed  on  ice, 
and  a  pan  containing  ice  was  kept  upon  the  abdomen.  This  infant  died 
evidently  of  gastritis,  the  accompanying  inflammation  being  subordinate, 
and  in  fact  insignificant.  At  first  it  was  a  question  with  me  whether  the 
alum  might  not  have  caused  the  gastritis,  so  that  the  case  should  be  pro- 
perly placed  in  the  category  of  deaths  from  swallowing  corrosive  sub- 
stances. In  order  to  determine  this  point,  I  administered  alum  daily  to 
two  kittens,  commencing  when  they  were  seven  days  old.  The  quantity 
given  to  each  was  ten  grains  daily  in  two  doses  for  three  consecutive  days, 
and  on  the  two  following  days  five  grains.  The  only  uniform  result  noticed 
was  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  which  washed  some  of  the  alum  from  their 
mouths,  and  occasionally  slight  vomiting.  There  was  not  even  any  appa- 
rent inflammation  of  the  buccal  membrane  from  the  alum. 

Post-mortem  appearances  as  in  the  above  case,  and  similar  ones  are  re- 
corded by  Valleix  and  others,  in  which  gelatinous  softening  coexisted  with 
evident  lesions  of  gastritis,  render  it  highly  probable,  if  indeed  they  do  not 
demonstrate,  that  the  softening  is  a  result  of  the  inflammation  at  the  point 
where  it  occurs. 

In  Valleix's  twenty -four  cases  of  what  he  terms  fatal  muguet,  softening 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  one  of  the  most  commoD 
lesions,  and  at  the  same  time,  which  is  the  point  of  interest,  there  were 
signs  which  showed  conclusively  the  presence  of  gastric  inflammation. 
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The  common  coexistence  of  the  lesions  of  gastric  inflammation,  such  as 
redness  and  thickening,  with  gelatinous  softening  of  the  stomach,  is  cer- 
tainly most  reasonably  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  one  results 
from  the  other. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  nor  reject  the  theory  of  Billard,  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  softening  is  the  afflux  of  serum,  nor  that  of  Bou- 
chut,  that  it  is  an  excess  of  acid. 

In  has  been  said  that  M.  Baron  was  able  to  diagnosticate  gelatinous 
softening.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  the  severe  forms  of  gastritis.  The 
vomiting,  great  pain,  restlessness,  sudden  and  progressive  emaciation,  and, 
finally,  collapse  preceding  the  fatal  result,  are  the  symptoms  on  which  the 
diagnosis  is  based.  The  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  gastritis. 
(Amer.  Jour,  of  Med,  Set',,  January,  1841.) 


CHAPTER    VII. 

DIARRHCEA. 

DiARRiKEA  is  frequent  during  the  whole  penod  of  infancy.  The 
French  writers  describe  sevenil  varieties  according  to  the  character  of  the 
evacuations,  as  acescent,  mucous,  and  serous.  M.  Kostan  even  descril>e8 
fourteen  distinct  kinds.  But  the  tendency  of  medical  science  in  these 
modern  times  is  to  simplify  the  nomenclature  of  diseases — to  ^lescribe 
under  a  single  name  those  affections  which  are  essentially  the  same  tliough 
differing  somewhat  in  their  features.  Now,  all  the  forms  of  diarrlKca  in 
the  infant  may  be  so  grouped  as  to  reduce  the  number  to  not  more  than 
three  or  four.  In  this  way  rei)etition  and  prolixity  are  avoided,  as  well 
as  an  unnecessary  refinement. 

Non-Inflammatory  DiarrhoBa. 

The  most  common  form  of  diarrhoRa  is  that  enunciated  in  our  heading, 
which  writers  sometimes  designate  by  the  term  simple  or  spasmodic.  But 
often  a  diarrhcea  wliich  is  non-inflammatory  at  first,  becomes  a  catarrh. 
Thus  the  simple  diarrlura  of  infancy  may  become  an  entero-colitis  from 
the  continued  use  of  improper  diet^ 

Causes. — These  are  various.  Conditions  or  agencies  which  have  no 
appreciable  effect  in  the  adult  often  increase  the  number  of  evacuations  in 
young  children.  Food  which  imperfectly  digests,  and  some  of  which 
perhaps  ferments,  stimulates  the  intestinal  follicles  to  excessive  secretion, 
and  increases  the  peristaltic  movements  by  its  vitiating  property,  thus 
40 
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causing  diarrhoea.     Too  frequent  and  abundant  feeding  is  another  cause, 

especially  in  young  infants,  some  of  whom  may  vomit  the  suqilus  food  and 
remain  well,  but  others  do  not.  Food  which  cannot  be  assimilated  be- 
comes an  irritant  in  consequence  of  fermentative  changes,  and  produces 
frequent  and  unhealthy  evacuations.  The  late  Dr.  James  Jackson,  of 
Boston,  directed  attention  to  this  cause  of  diarrhoea  in  his  Letters  to  a 
Young  Physician, 

The  mother's  milk  or  the  milk  of  the  wet-nurse  may  disagree,  either 
from  some  temporary  derangement  of  her  system,  or  continued  ill-health, 
or  from  causes  which  are  not  understood.  Non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  in 
the  nursling  is  the  immediate  result,  with  perhaps  subsequent  inflamma- 
tion. The  milk  in  these  cases  frequently  contains  the  elements  of  colos- 
trum. 

Fright  or  strong  mental  impressions  will  also  in  some  children  increase 
the  number  of  evacuations.  This  cause  being  transient,  the  diarrhoea 
soon  subsides. 

Another  cause  is  exposure  to  cold.  Children  who  are  insufl!iciently 
clothed  in  the  winter  season,  who  are  taken  from  a  heated  room  into  a 
cool  one  without  suflicient  precaution,  or  who  lie  uncovered  at  night,  are 
very  subject  to  diarrhoeal  attacks  from  the  impression  of  cold  on  the 
svstem. 

The  cause  of  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  may  exist  in  the  child  itself. 
In  some  children  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  is  attended  by  a  relaxed  state 
of  the  bowels,  wliich  ceases  when  the  gum  is  pierced.  Worms  in  the 
intestines  may  also  operate  as  a  cause.  Diarrhoea  is  occasionally  salutary 
within  certain  limits,  and  of  course  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  call  it  a 
disease  when  it  is  a  means  of  relief.  If  occurring  from  excessive  or  irri- 
tating ingesta,  it  is  obviously  conservative. 

Symptoms — Non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  may  come  on  suddenly ;  at 
other  times  there  are  precursory  symptoms  continuing  for  some  days. 
Whether  or  not  there  are  antecedent  symptoms  depends  chiefly  on  the 
cause.  If  this  be  exposure  to  cold,  or  the  use  of  improper  aliment,  it 
commonly  occurs  immediately. 

Among  tlie  prodromic  symptoms  sometimes  present  are  restlessness, 
disturbed  sleep,  transient  abdominal  pains,  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  other 
symptoms  of  indigestion.  The  stools  in  simple  diarrhoea  diflfer  much  in 
color  and  consistence  in  different  cases,  and  perhaps  at  different  periods  in 
the  same  case.  In  infants  they  are  apt  to  be  green.  This  color,  which 
is  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  inexperienced,  and  especially  to  the  parents, 
is  often  produced  by  trivial  causes.  Slight  indigestion  will  produce  it, 
and  so  will  excess  of  food,  even  when  bland  and  unirritating.  The  stools 
in  infantile  diarrhoea  often  contain  particles  of  coagulated  casein,  but  in 
children  advanced  beyond  the  period  of  flrst  dentition,  they  do  not  differ 
materially  in  appearance  from  the  evacuations  of  the  adult.     They  are 
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Usually  passed  easily,  but  if  they  are  acid  or  in  any  way  irritating,  there 
may  be  more  or  less  tenesmus,  especially  in  infants.  Sometimes  before 
the  evacuations,  there  is  a  sensation  of  fuhiess  in  the  abdomen.  In  that 
form  of  diarrhoea  which  has  been  designated  acescent,  not  only  are  the 
stools  acid,  but  matters  vomited  have  an  acid  odor,  and  give  an  acid 
reaction. 

During  the  quiet  hours  of  sleep,  when  no  food  and  drinks  are  taken, 
the  diarrhoea  diminishes.  If  the  complaint  is  slight,  there  is  little  thirst ; 
but  if  the  stools  are  frequent  and  thin,  especially  if  they  approach  the 
serous  character,  the  patient  is  thirsty.  The  appetite  varies,  the  tongue 
is  moist,  and  covered  with  a  light  fur,  and  there  is  often  more  or  less 
meteorism,  but  no  abdominal  tenderness. 

The  features  in  this  disease  are  pallid.  In  a  few  days,  if  the  evacua- 
tions continue,  there  is  evident  loss  of  weight  and  flesh.  The  rotundity 
of  the  limbs  is  gradually  lost,  and  the  tissues  become  soft  and  flabby. 
But  in  most  cases,  when  the  malady  has  reached  this  stage,  its  original 
character  is  lost,  and  it  has  become  inflammatory. 

Tliere  is  no  constant  fever  in  true  non -inflammatory  diarrhoea.  Some- 
times the  pulse  is  accelerated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  but  usually 
only  for  a  short  time. 

Certain  epiphenomena,  as  Barrier  terms  them,  occur  at  times  in  non- 
inflammatory as  well  as  in  inflammatory  diarrhoea,  as  for  example  a  sym- 
pathetic cough,  or,  which  is  more  serious,  cerebral  complications.  Con- 
vulsions or  stupor,  indicating  the  supervention  of  spurious  hydrocephalus, 
may  occur  in  either  form  of  diarrhoea.  This  disease  is  described  else- 
where. 

Anatomical  Characters. — It  is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  this 
malady  that  it  is  attended  by  little  or  no  structural  changes  perceptible  to 
the  anatomist.  In  cases  supposed  to  be  non-inflammatory,  which  have 
ended  fatally  eithen  from  the  diarrhoea  or  an  intercurrent  disease,  the 
most  marked  lesions  observed  have  been  more  or  less  tumefaction  of  the 
internal  glands,  with  perhaps  diminished  firmness  and  resistance  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Cases  like  the  following,  which  have  usually  been 
regarded  as  non-inflammatory,  are  not  infrequent,  but  it  seems  to  me 
probable  that  in  at  least  a  certain  proportion  of  such  cases  the  intestinal 
follicular  apparatus  has  passed  beyond  the  physiological  state  of  an  exag- 
gerated functional  activity,  and  that  the  disease  should  be  designated  a 
catarrh  or  inflammation.  Inasmuch  as  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea,  if 
protracted,  is  very  apt  to  become  inflammatory,  it  is  often  diflicult  to  de- 
termine whether  the  malady  has  undergone  this  change,  even  when  the 
case  is  fatal,  and  post-mortem  inspection  is  allowed. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1865,  a  foundling,  one  month  old,  died  at  the  Infant 
Asylum.  It  was  much  emaciated,  with  eyes  sunken  and  features  pinched, 
at  the  time  of  its  death.     It  was  wet-nursed  towards  the  close  of  its  life 
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but  the  nurse's  milk  was  insufficient.  It  did  not  vomit;  did  not  have  any 
marked  acceleration  of  pulse  (128  per  minute),  and  its  evacuations  were 
about  four  daily,  and  thin.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  pale  through- 
out. The  solitary  glands,  particularly  those  in  the  colon,  and  the  patches 
of  Peyer,  were  tumefied  so  as  to  be  visible,  and  somewhat  raised  above 
the  surrounding  surface.  There  was  probably  slight  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  tumefaction  of  the  muciparous  follicles,  but  these 
changes  were  not  clearly  ascertained. 

Niemeyer,  with  others,  describes  even  the  mildest  forms  of  diarrhoea 
under  the  term  catarrhal  inflammation,  and  he  appears  to  consider  the 
transient  effects  of  a  purgative  as  an  incipient  catarrh.  But  it  seems  to 
me  preferable,  in  the  present  state  of  pathological  knowledge,  to  regard  all 
those  diarrhcras  which  immediately  abate  with  the  removal  of  the  cause,  and 
which  are  attended  by  no  marked  anatomical  change,  as  non-inflammatory. 

PuoGNOsis. — In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  non-inflammatory  diarrhcea 
is  not  dangerous.  With  the  adoption  of  suitable  measures  to  remove  the 
cause,  and  the  use  of  medicines  to  control  the  discharges,  the  patient  re- 
covers. The  remark  already  made  may  be  rei)eated  here,  that  occasionally 
diarrhoea  is  salutary  within  certain  limits,  as  when  there  is  a  foreign  sub- 
stance in  the  intestines,  either  irritating  mechanically  or  by  its  chemical 
properties,  and  which  the  diarrhoea  serves  to  remove. 

The  danger  arises  from  complications,  as  spurious  hydrocephalus,  or  from 
the  emaciation  and  exhaustion,  or  from  its  eventuating  in  inflammation. 

If  the  rotundity  of  the  figure  and  firmness  of  the  tissues  are  preserved, 
showing  that  alimentation  is  still  sufficient,  and  no  complication  arises,  the 
diarrhoea  is  not  as  a  rule  dangerous.  In  infants  that  over-nurse  and  do  not 
vomit  the  surplus  milk,  the  evacuations  are  sometimes  green  and  frequent, 
and  yet  fulness  of  figure  is  preserved,  and  the  development  of  the  body 
proceeds  as  usual.  On  the  other  hand,  diarrhoea  attended  by  emaciation 
or  softness  or  flabbiness  of  the  flesh,  involves  danger,  and  requires  imme- 
diate treatment. 

Treatment.. — It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  treat  diarrhoea  in  infancy  and 
childhood  successfully,  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
remove  it.  It  is  not  till  the  cause  ceases  to  operate,  that  we  can  expect  a 
satisfactory  result  from  medication.  The  disease  may  be  temponirily  re- 
lieved by  medicine,  but  it  usually  returns  at  once  when  treatment  is  omitted, 
unless  the  patient  is  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  agencies  which  pro- 
duce it.  These  remarks  are  especially  applicable  to  the  diarrhoea  of  in- 
fants. With  them  very  generally,  when  affected  with  this  complaint,  there 
is  some  fault  as  regards  the  quantity  or  quality  of  food.  Attention  to  this 
matter  will  show  the  need  of  a  change  of  wet-nurse,  or,  if  the  infant  be 
spoon-fed,  a  change  in  the  character  of  its  food  or  the  mode  of  preparation 
or  even  in  the  quantity  given.  Sometimes  by  change  in  the  diet,  and 
the  adoption  of  hygienic  measures,  the  complaint  ceases,  so  as  to  require 
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no  medication.  If  medicines  are  needed,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent, 
it  is  occasionally  advantageous  to  commence  treatment  by  the  use  of  some 
of  the  milder  purgatives  in  small  doses.  In  the  infant^  in  whom  the  de- 
jections are  so  generally  acid,  an  alkaline  laxative,  or  a  laxative  conjoined 
with  an  alkali,  often  has  a  good  effect  as  preliminaiy  treatment.  Half  a 
teaspoonful  to  one  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  or  a  proportionate  dose  of  cal- 
cined magnesia,  removes  any  acid  or  irritating  substance  fi*om  the  intes- 
tines, and  is  followed  by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  stools.  The  im- 
provement, however,  without  subsequent  treatment,  is  usually  only  for  a 
day  or  two.  In  this  city  a  purgative  dose  of  castor  oil  is  often  given  as  a 
domestic  remedy  in  infantile  diarrhu&a,  the  beneficial  effect  from  it  having 
popularized  its  use  for  this  purpose.  Trousseau  usually  gave  Rochelle 
salts,  but  this  medicine  is  too  severe  and  dangerous  for  the  treatment  of 
infantile  diarrhoea,  especially  in  warm  months. 

If  there  has  been  previous  constipation,  and  the  diarrhoea  has  just  com- 
menced, a  purgative  is  obviously  indicated.  West  says  :  "  Provided  there 
be  neither  much  pain  nor  much  tenesmus,  and  the  evacuations,  though 
watery,  are  fecal,  and  contain  little  mucus  and  no  blood,  very  small  doses 
of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  tincture  of  rhubarb  have  seemed  to  me 
more  useful  than  any  other  remedy  : — 

9.  MagnepisB  sulphatis,  5J ! 
Tinot.  rhei,  5j  J 
Syr.  zingiberis,  3J  I 
Aquffi  carui,  3>x.     Misce. 
3J  ter  die  for  children  one  year  old  ; 

and  I  seldom  fail  to  observe  from  it  a  speedy  diminution  in  the  frequency 
of  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  a  return  of  the  natural  chanicter  of  the 
evacuations.'* 

In  diarrhoea  of  infants,  due  to  indigestion,  and  attended  by  acidity,  the 
following  prescription  is  sometimes  useful.  By  improving  digestion  and 
correcting  acidity,  it  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  diarrhoea.  The  cases 
are,  however,  in  my  experience  exceptional  in  which  this  is  the  proper 

remedy : — 

^.  Pulv.  ipecacuanhse,  gr.  ss  ; 
Pulv.  rhei,  gr.  ij  ; 
Sod®  bicarb.,  gr.  yij.    Misce. 
Divide  in  chart.  No.  xij.     One  powder  every  four  to  six  hours  to  an  infant  one 
year  old. 

The  effect  of  laxative  medicines,  employed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  functions  of  the  gastro-intestinal  surface,  is  uncertain.  If  there  is  no 
improvement  from  their  use  within  two  or  three  days,  they  should  be 
omitted.  We  must  rely  on  astringents,  opiates,  and,  in  infants,  also  on 
alkalies.  If  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  if  the  evacuations  are  frequent  and 
exhausting,  these  agents  should  be  employed  from  the  first.     Much  harm 
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is  often  done,  and  precious  time  lost,  by  prescribing  laxative  mixtures 
when  opiates  and  astringents  are  required.  I  have  known  them  to  aggra- 
vate the  complaint,  when,  by  change  of  measures,  there  was  immediate 
improvement.  The  majority  of  cases  of  non-inflammatory  diarrhoea,  at 
the  period  when  the  physician  is  called,  are  best  treated  by  tlie  use  of  astrin- 
gents and  opiates  exclusively,  proper  directions  at  the  same  time  being 
given  in  reference  to  the  diet  and  hygienic  management. 

In  the  diarrhoea  of  infants  the  compound  |K)wder  of  chalk  and  opium 
is  an  excellent  medicine,  containing,  as  it  does,  an  iistringent  with  the 
opiate  and  alkali.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  three  grains,  to  a  child 
one  year  old,  every  three  hours.  I  ordinarily  employ  it  with  double  its 
quantity  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  and  know  no  better  remedy  for  ordinary 
cases.  The  following  is  a  convenient  formula  for  administering  substan- 
tially the  same  medicines  in  the  liquid  form  : — 

5.  Tinct.  opii  deodorat.,  git.  xvj  ; 
Bismuth,  subnitrat.,  5ij  * 
Syr.  simplic,  §S3  ; 
Mistar.  cretfe,  §iss.     Misce. 
Give  one  teaspoonful  from  three  to  four  hours. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases  I  employ  this  prescription  or  one  similar  to 
it,  from  my  first  visit.  If  the  patient  is  not  relieved  by  the  opiate,  alkali, 
and  bismuth,  and  by  proper  regimen,  in  all  probability  there  is  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  In  patients  over  the  age  of  two 
or  three  years  simple  diarrhoea  approaches  in  character  that  of  the  adult, 
and  the  treatment  appropriate  for  the  adult  is  proper  in  these  cases, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  ditferenco  of  age.  In  infants,  in  whom  this 
dis  iase,  if  protracted,  is  very  liable  to  eventuate  in  spurious  hydrocephalus, 
alcoholic  stimulants  are  often  required  at  an  early  period,  on  account  of 
the  prostration  and  feeble  [jower  of  endurance. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

INTESTINAL  CATARRH  OF  INFANCY. 

It  is  customary  with  writers  to  treat  of  inflammation  of  the  small  and 
large  intestines  in  infancy  as  a  single  disease,  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  the  symptoms  of  colitis,  at  this  period  of  life,  do  not  ordinarily 
difler,  in  any  marked  degree,  from  those  of  enteritis.  The  tormina,  tenes- 
mus, and  abdominal  tenderness,  which  characterize  colitis  in  childhood 
and  adult  life,  are  ordinarily  lacking,  or  are   not   appreciable   by  the 
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observer;  and  the  muco-sanguineous  evacautions  are  oftener  absent  than 
present.  On  account  of  this  abs^ence  of  symptoms,  Bouchut  says  :  **  Dys- 
entery is  a  very  rare  disease  amongst  young  children.  Its  existence  might 
even  be  denied,  if  it  had  not  been  observed  at  the  period  of  some  severe 
epidemics  of  dysentery."  If  Bouchut  refers,  by  the  term  dysentery,  to 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  that  disease,  his  remark  is  correct ;  but,  as 
regards  the  leisions,  it  is  erroneous,  for  colitis  is  a  common  infantile 
malady.  Billard,  after  analyzing  eighty  cases  of  intestinal  inflammation 
in  infants,  says:  **  From  this  calculation,  it  is  evidently  very  difficult  to 
make  a  correct  diagnosis  of  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  tube  in  sucking 
infants,  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  the  proper  signs  of  enteritis  or  ileitis  were 
the  rapid  tympanitis  of  the  abdomen,  the  diarrhoea,  accompanied  with 
vomiting;  while  in  colitis,  diarrhoea  alone,  without  tympanitis,  is  the 
most  fi*equent."  And  again  :  "  In  consequence  of  the  impossibility  we 
have  found  to  exist  of  ti^acing  with  exactitude  the  series  of  symptoms 
proper  to  inflammation  of  the  different  iK>rtions  of  the  digestive  tube,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  presenting  an  analytical  sketch  of  the  causes, 
symptoms,  and  ordinary  course  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines  in  general." 

The  frequent  absence  of  any  pathognomonic  symptom  or  sign,  by  which 
to  detei-mine  the  exact  seat  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  the  infant,  is 
admitted  by  recent  observers  as  well  as  Billard. 

The  second  reason  why  intestinal  inflammation  in  the  infant  is  described 
as  a  single  disease  is,  that  enteritis  and  colitis  in  the  majority  of  cases 
coexist.  This  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  anatomical 
characters. 

Intestinal  catarrh  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  fatal  of  infantile 
maladies.  It  is  the  great  summer  epidemic  of  the  cities,  in  this  country. 
Unfortunately  for  a  connect  understanding  of  its  prevalence  and  mortality 
in  this  city,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  it  is  very  generally  in  the  summer 
months  when  obstinate,  and  especially  when  fatal,  called  cholera  infantum, 
although,  in  its  symptoms  and  nature  it  is  very  different  from  that  disease. 
It  usually  has  a  mild  beginning  and  is  often  protracted,  while  true  cholera 
infantum  begins  abruptly,  is  characterized  by  violent  symptoms,  and  rapid 
and  extreme  exhaustion. 

The  1500  fatal  cases  of  so-called  cholera  infantum,  reported  every 
summer  in  this  city,  are,  with  now  and  then  an  exception,  cases  of  inflam- 
mation, generally  protracted.  Moreover,  the  excess  of  reported  cases  of 
infantile  marasmus,  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  over  those  reported  in 
the  first  half,  should  be  added  to  the  statistics  of  intestinal  catarrh,  for 
this  excess,  which  is  noticed  every  year  in  the  mortuary  tables  of  this 
city,  is  due  mainly  to  the  death  of  those  wasted  infants  who  have  lingered 
with  entero-colitis  from  the  summer  months.  Their  marasmus  is  simply 
a  result  of  the  protracted  inflammation. 
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Causes Catarrh  of  the  intestines  in  infancy,  I  have  said,  is  most 

frequently  a  summer  mahidy — at  least,  in  the  cities.  Occasionally  it  is 
observed  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  then,  when  not  due  to  error  of  diet,  pro- 
duced by  exposure  to  cold.  Infants  who  are  taken  from  warm  to  cohl 
rooms,  or  into  the  open  air,  by  heedless  nurses,  or  who  sleep  uncovered  at 
night,  are  especially  liable  to  it,  whether  residing  in  the  city  or  country. 
In  cases  occurring  from  such  exposun^  the  inflammatory  process  may  not 
commence  suddenly.  There  is  often  a  premonitory  stage  of  simple  diar- 
rhoea, the  first  effect  of  the  impression  of  cold. 

The  influence  of  the  summer  season  in  causing  intestinal  catarrh  in 
young  children  is  forcibly  shown  by  the  statistics  of  this  city  (New  York), 
in  which  I  found  from  the  mortuary  tables  which  I  consulted  a  few  years 
since,  that  during  five  years  over  9000  young  children,  chiefly  infants, 
perished  from  the  diarrhoeal  maladies  between  the  first  of  June  and  last  of 
October.  Indeed  there  is  no  disease,  except  tuberculosis,  so  prevalent 
and  fatal  as  infantile  entero-colitis,  during  the  period  of  its  epidemic  occur- 
rence in  the  summer  months,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  most  of  the  other  large  cities  of  the 
Union. 

The  epidemic  commences  about  the  middle  of  May.  From  this  time 
there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  affected,  till  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  when  the  disease  attains  its  maximum  prevalence  and  mor- 
tality. During  the  months  of  September  and  October,  the  number  of 
seizures  and  of  deaths  gradually  abates  till  the  epidemic  character  is  lost. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  prevalence  of  intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy  in 
the  city  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  degree  of  summer  heat.  That  the 
high  temperature  of  summer  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  produce  entero- 
colitis is,  however,  obvious.  In  elevated  localities  in  the  country  there 
may  be  intense  and  long-continued  heat,  and  yet  in  such  places  this  mal- 
ady in  infants  is  not  common.  It  is  no  doubt  the  noxious  inhalations 
from  various  sources  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  loaded,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  heat,  which  render  the  disease  so  prevalent  in  certain  localities  in 
the  summer  months*  The  diarrhoea  which  afiects  students  in  the  foul  air 
of  the  dissecting  room  appears  in  some  respects  similar.  The  exact  cha- 
racter of  these  exhalations  or  vapors  is  not  fully  known,  but  the  following 
facts  are  clearly  established  by  many  observations. 

Infantile  entero-colitis  occurs  most  on  low  grounds  near  the  seashore. 
Thus,  it  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Long  Island,  on  Staten  Island,  and 
on  the  flats  of  Westchester  County.  Experienced  and  observing  physi- 
cians of  this  city  do  not  send  infants  affected  in  the  summer  montlis  with 
entero-colitis  to  these  localities,  but  to  the  high  grounds  west  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  to  the  hilly  parts  of  New  Jersey,  where  there  is  comparative 
immunity  from  the  disease,  and  recovery  is  more  certain  and  speedy. 

But  the  state  of  atmosphere  which  is  most  favorable  for  the  develop- 
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raent  of  intestinal  catarrh  •is  found  only  in  the  cities.  The  filthy  streets 
containing  more  or  less  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  the  crowded 
and  unclean  tenement  houses,  the  neglected  privies,  the  slaughter-houses, 
pig-pens,  bone-boiling  establishments,  and  the  like,  are  so  many  sources 
of  the  most  deleterious  effluvia,  which,  inspired  by  the  infant,  proiluce 
diarrhoea  and  intestinal  inflammation.  Those  squares  of  the  city  where 
sanitary  regulations  are  most  neglected  are  the  very  ones  where  tlie  mor- 
tality from  this  cause  is  largest. 

In  the  year  1864,  the  Citizens'  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York 
effected  a  complete  and  thorough  sanitary  inspection  of  New  York  island, 
and  it  was  interesting  as  well  as  painful  to  note  the  facts  observed  by  the 
inspectors  in  reference  to  the  prevalence  of  tlie  so-called  cholera  infantum 
(chiefly  entero-colitis)  along  the  streets  and  in  the  alleys  where  the  causes 
of  insalubrity  were  most  abundant. 

Thus,  one  ins|)ector  says  of  this  disease,  it  *^  has  probably  consigned 
many  more  to  the  gi'ave  during  the  past  summer  than  all  other  diseases 
in  my  inspection  district.  In  every  case  examined,  I  have  found  it  as- 
sociated with  some  well-marked  source  of  insalubrity.  Vegetable  and 
animal  decomposition    has  been   the  most    prominent  cause."     Another 

ins)>ector  says  of  the  same  disease:  ^^It  was  found  between  the and 

avenues,  where  the  street,  at  every  visit,  was  found  in  an  indescriba- 
bly filthy  state,  in  consequence  of  deposits  of  garbage  and  slops.  This 
was  particularly  noticed  in  front  of  the  premises  where  cholera  infantum 
had  occurred."  Such  was  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  the  inspectors. 
In  the  tenement  houses  and  in  portions  of  the  city  occupied  by  the  poor, 
where  the  sources  of  insalubrity  are  most  numerous,  I  believe,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  that  a  majority  of  the  infants  are  more  or  less  affected 
with  dian'huca,  often  of  an  inflammatory  character,  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September.  In  the  more  salubrious  localities  of  the 
city,  there  is  less  of  this  disease,  but  even  here  the  liability  to  it  is  great, 
on  account  of  the  proximity  of  so  many  sources  of  impuit^  air. 

But  there  is  another  and  an  important  element  in  the  causation  of  in- 
testinal inflammation  in  the  infant.  I  refer  to  the  diet.  Many  an  infant 
that  now  falls  a  victim  would  escape  the  disease,  but  for  some  fault  in  the 
character  of  its  food.  Those  infants  in  the  city  who  are  bottle-fed  from 
birth  nirely  go  through  the  summer  without  being  affected  with  diarrhoea, 
and  a  majority  of  such,  if  under  the  age  of  six  months  when  the  warm 
weather  commences,  are  saved  from  dangerous  if  not  fatal  inflammation 
only  by  removal  to  the  pure  air  of  the  country. 

In  the  families  of  the  poor  the  food  which  is  given  as  a  substitute  for 
the  mother's  milk  is  very  apt  to  disagree  with  the  feeble  digestive  powers 
of  the  infant.  The  milk  of  cows  stabled  in  or  near  the  city,  their  food  often 
being  scanty  and  of  poor  quality,  is  unwholesome  and  deficient  in  nutritive 
properties,  and  this  milk  is  in  common  use  in  the  tenement  houses.     In- 
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fants  to  whom  this  and  other  improper  articles  of  diet  are  given  are  the 
first  to  suffer  with  diarrhtca  as  warm  weather  commences,  and  finally  with 
entero-colitis. 

It  is  seen  tliat  the  causes  of  intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy  as  it 
prevails  in  the  cities  during  the  summer  are  mainly  twofold,  atmospheric 
and  dietetic — an  insalubrious  state  of  the  air  which  the  infant  breathes, 
and  unsuitable  food.  Among  the  poor  of  the  cities,  both  these  causes 
conspire  to  produce  the  diarrhojal  maladies.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  see  why 
there  is  so  much  intestinal  disease  and  so  great  mortality  among  the  infants 
of  the  city  poor,  who  on  account  of  their  feeble  powers  of  resistance  and 
endurance  are  especially  liable  to  be  affected  by  and  to  succumb  under 
morbific  agencies. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  dentition  is  one  of  the  chief  cause  i  of  infantile 
diarrhoea,  whether  inflammatory  or  non-inflammatory.  There  is,  indeed, 
great  liability  to  this  disease  during  the  period  of  dental  evolution.  The 
following  statistics,  which  were  mostly  collected  during  my  term  of  ser- 
vice in  one  of  the  city  dispensariiis,  and  which  comprise  all  the  cases  of 
diaiTha?a  under  the  age  of  about  five  years  which  were  brought  into  that 
institution  for  treatment  during  the  summer  months  of  my  attendance, 
show  the  preponderance  of  cases  in  the  time  of  teething.  Most  of  these 
diarrhocal  cases  were  evidently  inflammatory. 

Stage  of  dentition.  Number  of  oases. 

No  teeth 47 

Cutting  incisors 106 

**       anterior  molars 41 

'^       canines 40 

"       last  molars 20 

Having  all  the  t^eth  .         .         .        ^ 28 

Total 282 

It  is  seen  that  although  a  large  majority  of  the  above  cases  occurred 
during  dental  evolution,  yet  in  a  certain  proportion,  about  one  in  four, 
teething  could  not  operate  as  a  cause.  My  own  opinion  is  that  dentition 
is  an  occasional  cause  of  simple  diarrhcea,  though  a  subordinate  one,  but 
that  it  does  not  of  itself  produce  inflammation.  The  diarrhoea  of  denti- 
tion is  non-inflammatory,  terminating  in  inflammation,  if  such  a  result 
follow  by  the  co-operation  of  other  and  distinct  causes.  This  subject  is 
treated  of  in  our  remarks  relating  to  dentition. 

An  important  predisposing  cause  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  infanta 
is  the  rapid  development  of  the  intestinal  crypts  and  follicles.  This  de- 
velopment, which  increases  the  liability  to  organic  diseases  of  the  intestines, 
is  coincident  with  dentition.  Another  important  cause  remains  to  be 
notified,  namely,  weaning.  Weaning  is  a  subject  to  which  less  attention 
is  given  than  its  importance  demands.    The  summer  succeeding  the  change 
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of  diet  18  always  in  the  city  a  time  of  great  danger  to  the  infant  from 
diarrhocal  affections.  Mothers  uniformly  speak  with  dread  of  the  second 
summer.  In  this  city,  nearly  every  infant  taken  from  the  breast  between 
the  months  of  April  and  October  very  soon  becomes  affected  with  diar- 
rhoea which,  if  not  inflammatory  in  its  commencement,  soon  becomes  such. 
Weaning  in  the  cool  months  involves  less  danger,  but  even  then  the  suc- 
ceeding summer  is  one  of  peril.  I  have  memoranda  of  the  time  of  wean- 
ing in  forty-six  infants  who  were  affected  with  diarrhoea  apparently  from 
its  duration  and  obstinacy  of  an  inflammatory  character. 

Weaned  in  spring  or  summer 35 

**         **   autumn  or  winter 11 

46 

The  reader  is  referred,  for  other  particulars  in  reference  to  weaning,  to 
the  chapter  devoted  to  this  subject. 

The  above  facts  and  statistics,  to  which  more  might  be  added,  suffice  to 
show  the  causative  relation  of  foul  atmosphere  and  injudicious  feeding  to 
the  intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy. 

This  catarrh  also  occurs  as  a  complication  of  certain  diseases,  especially 
the  eruptive  fevers.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  in  measles  and  scarla- 
tina there  is  often  mild  catarrh  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  coex- 
isting with  the  eruption  upon  the  skin,  and  disappearing  with  it.  But  in 
a  proportion  of  cases,  most  frequently  in  measles,  a  more  intense  inflamma- 
tion arises,  constituting  a  serious  complication.  The  peculiar  intestinal 
catarrh  in  typhoid  fever  is  well  known. 

Age My  observations  in  reference  to  the  age  at  which  this  disease 

occurs  were  made  in  the  summer  months,  and,  therefore,  relate  to  the  sum- 
mer epidemic.  The  cases  embraced  in  the  following  table  were  nearly  all 
observed  between  the  months  of  May  and  October  inclusive : — 

Age.  Nnmber  of  catet. 

5  months,  or  under 58 

From  5  months  to  12 212 

.       «*  12  •     ♦«  18 174 

**  18        "  24 93 

**  24        **  36 36 

Total 573 

This  table  shows  that  the  infant  under  the  age  of  six  months  is  less 
liable  to  entero-colitis  than  between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  t^o  years. 
The  small  comparative  number,  however,  affected  under  the  age  of  six 
months,  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  infants  under  this  age 
were  wet-nursed.  Observations  made  in  the  institutions  of  this  city  in 
which  foundlings  are  received  show  that,  the  younger  the  infant  is,  the 
more  liable  it  is  to  be  affected  with  this  disease,  under  unfavorable  condi- 
tions of  atmosphere  and  diet.     Thus,  in  the  New  York  Infant  Hospital, 
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prior  to  the  adoption  of  wet-nursing,  a  large  proportion  of  the  foundlings 
received  died  of  well-marked  entero-colitis  in  the  first  and  second  months, 
and  very  few  lived  till  the  age  of  six  months.  A  similar  fact  was  observed 
in  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  in  Bloomingdale.*  During  my  term  of 
service  in  this  institution  I  preserved  notes  of  forty -nine  fatal  cases,  which 
I  diagnosticated  entero-colitis,  and  in  many  of  which  post-moilem  exami- 
nations were  made.  Of  these  cases  eighteen  were  one  month  old  or  under, 
fifteen  from  one  month  to  three,  eight  from  three  to  six,  and  only  eight 
over  the  age  of  six  months. 

Symptoms Intestinal  catarrh   in    the   infant   is   announced    by  the 

occurrence  of  lassitude,  febrile  movement,  and  perhaps  fretfulness,  soon 
followed  by  diarrhoea.  The  stools  are  thinner  than  in  health,  and  their 
color  is  yellow,  brown,  or  green.  Infants  having  a  milk  diet  are  apt  to 
pass  green  and  acid  stools  containing  particles  of  undigested  casein. 

The  tongue  in  the  commencement  of  this  malady  is  mo^st  and  covered 
with  a  liglit  fur.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  it  may  be  moist,  but  is  often 
dry,  and  in  dangerous  forms  of  the  malady  is  accompanied  by  prostration. 
The  buccal  surface  is  red,  the  gums  more  or  less  swollen  and  sometimes 
ulcerated,  and  sprue  often  appears  upon  the  gums,  tongue,  and  contiguous 
parts.  Vomiting  is  a  common  symptom,  commencing  in  some  cases  early, 
but  in  others  not  till  the  diarrhoea  has  continued  a  few  days.  Sometimes 
it  appears  to  be  a  symptom  of  indigestion  produced  by  the  imperfectly 
digested  or  fermented  and  acid  food  in  the  stomach.  Occurring  at  a  late 
period  it  may  have  a  cerebral  origin  from  commencing  spurious  hydro- 
cephalus, or  it  may  be  due  to  impaired  function  of  the  kidneys  in  conse- 
quence of  which  urea  is  retained  in  the  system,  and  is  excreted  in  the 
stomach.  The  matter  vomited,  when  the  vomiting  is  due  to  irritating  sub- 
stances in  the  stomach,  has  a  sour  odor,  and  produces  a  decidedly  acid 
reaction  with  the  appropriate  tests.  It  contains  coagulated  casein,  and 
undigested  particles  of  whatever  food  has  been  given.  I  found  from  ob- 
servations made  in  1863  and  18G4,  in  reference  to  the  summer  intestinal 
catarrh  of  infants,  that  vomiting  commenced  in  less  than  one  week  after 
the  diarrhoea,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  which  I  observed  In  those  years. 

The  stools  sometimes  continue  during  the  whole  course  of  the  malady  of 
nearly  the  same  character  as  at  first.  In  other  patients  they  vary  in  color 
and  consistence  at  different  periods,  this  change  being  due  partly  to  the 
nature  of  the  food.  In  the  same  case  they  may  be  brown  and  offensive 
at  one  time,  green  like  mashed  vegetables  at  another,  and  again  they  may 
contain  masses  of  a  putty-like  appearance,  the  partly  digested  casein. 
They  may  consist  largely  of  mucus,  with  or  without  blood,  such  stools 


>  This  institution  was  discontinued  within  a  year  after  its  establishment,  all 
connected  with  it  becoming  discouraged  from  the  great  mortality  of  the  foundlings, 
who  were  chiefly  bottle-fed. 
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indicating  a  predominance  of  inflammation  in  the  colon.  The  malady, 
which  Barrier  designated  mucous  diarrhoea,  is  chiefly  a  colitis.  The 
stools  are  sometimes  yellow  when  passed,  but  become  green  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  or  from  chemical  reaction  due  to  admixture  with  the  urine. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the  stools  in  this  malady  is  interesting ; 
I  have  found  in  them  undigested  casein,  unaltered  or  slightly  digested 
fibi^es  of  meat,  crystalline  formations,  epithelial  cells,  single  or  arranged 
in  clusters  as  if  just  detached  from  the  villi,  mucus,  sometimes  blood  and 
pus  cells.  The  stools  in  some  infants  continue,  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  entero-colitis,  of  nearly  the  same  character  as  at  first.  In  other 
cases  they  vary,  at  different  periods,  in  color  as  well  as  consistence.  They 
sometimes  have  a  putty-like  appearance,  from  the  partly  digested  casein  ; 
at  other  times  they  are  brown  and  offensive.  A  very  common  appearance 
is  that  which  has  been  likened  to  spinach  or  chopped  vegetables ;  occa- 
sionally the  stools  consist  largely  of  mucus,  with  perhaps  a  little  blood — 
the  mucous  diarrhoea  of  Barrier.  This  occurs  when  colitis  is  a  principal 
part  of  the  disease.  The  evacuations  are  seldom  so  watery  as  in  true 
cholera  infantum. 

Occasionally  they  are  yellow  when  passed,  but  become  green  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  or  from  chemical  reaction  resulting  from  admixture  of 
the  urine. 

The  microscopic  character  of  the  stools  in  entero-colitis  is  interesting. 
Aside  from  undigested  casein,  I  have  found  unaltered  fibres  of  meat,  crys- 
talline formations,  epithelial  cells,  single  or  arranged  regularly  in  clusters, 
as  if  detached  from  the  villi,  mucus,  sometimes  blood,  and,  in  one  case, 
an  appearance  resembling  three  or  four  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn  united.  If 
the  stools  are  green,  colored  masses  of  various  sizes,  but  mostly  small,  are 
also  seen  with  the  microscope.  The  microscopic  elements,  then,  are  the 
excrementitious  substances,  particles  of  undigested  food,  inflammatory 
products,  and  epithelial  cells  or  fragments  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
thrown  oflT  by  the  inflammatory  process. 

The  puhe  in  entero-colitis  is  accelerated.  There  is,  frequently,  increased 
heat  of  surface  in  the  commencement,  but,  as  the  disease  continues,  the 
vital  powers  soon  become  reduced,  and  the  surface  is  either  of  the  natural 
temperature  or  cool.  As  death  approaches,  the  pulse  gradually  becomes 
more  frequent  and  feeble,  and  the  extremities,  sometimes  for  hours  before 
life  is  extinct,  have  a  cadaverous  pallor  and  coldness.  The  skin,  in  in- 
testinal inflammation,  is  generally  dry,  and  the  urinary  secretion  di- 
minished. In  severer  forms  of  the  disease,  attended  by  frequent  evacu- 
ations from  the  boweh,  the  infant  does  not  pass  its  urine  oftener  than  once 
or  twice  daily.  The  imperfect  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  is  a  note- 
worthy feature  of  the  inflammation.  The  advanced  stages  of  entero- 
colitis are  apt  to  be  complicated  by  two  cutaneous  affections,  namely, 
erythema  between  the  thighs,  probably  produced  by  the  acid  and  irritating 
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character  of  the  stools,  and  boils  upon  the  forehead  and  scalp.  Tlie  latter 
sometimes  extend  down  to  the  pericranium,  and  leave  permanent  depressed 
cicatrices.  The  external  irritation  caused  by  the  furuncular  affection  has 
often  seemed  to  me  conservative,  as  it  occurs  at  the  time  when  there  is 
danger  from  passive  congestion  of  the  brain  and  serous  effusion.  When 
entero-colitis  is  protracted,  and  the  patient  is  much  reduced,  remaining 
constantly  in  the  recumbent  position,  except  when  held  in  the  arms  of  the 
mother  or  nurse,  another  symptom  frequently  arises,  namely,  a  dry  cough, 
which  continues  till  the  close  of  life,  if  the  case  be  fatal,  and  subsides 
slowly  if  the  disease  terminates  favorably.  The  complication  which  gives 
rise  to  this  symptom  will  be  considered  hereafter.  As  death  approaches, 
the  infant  sometimes  becomes  more  fretful ;  it  turns  peevishly  from  play- 
things, rolls  its  head,  or  the  head  has  an  unsteady  movement ;  and  often 
the  stomach  becomes  more  irritable.  The  experienced  physician  rightly 
interprets  these  symptoms  as  the  forerunner  of  cerebral  accidents.  In 
other  cases  there  is  too  great  prostration  even  for  the  exhibition  of  restless- 
ness, and  the  patient  lies  quiet.  As  death  approaches  the  infant  becomes 
drowsy.  The  limbs  are  cool.  It  refuses  to  nurse,  or,  if  spoon-fed,  takes 
nutriment  apparently  without  relish.  The  pupils  are  contracted,  and  in- 
sensible to  light.  The  eyes  are  bleared,  and  a  puriform  secretion  occa- 
sionally collects  between  the  lids.  The  stools  are  less  frequent,  and  the 
vomiting,  if  previously  present,  ceases.     Death  occurs  quietly. 

Sometimes,  however,  convulsive  movements  precede  death,  generally 
slight,  as  of  one  arm,  or  of  the  limbs  or  one  side.  Uriemia  may  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  in  certain  cases. 

In  chronic  entero-colitis  there  is  extreme  emaciation  for  a  considerable 
time  before  death.  The  skin  of  the  extremities  lies  in  wrinkles;  the 
joints,  from  contrast,  appear  enlarged,  and  the  fingers  and  toes  elongated; 
the  angular  projections  of  the  bones  are  prominent.  The  hollowness  oi 
the  cheeks  and  eyes  causes  the  infant  to  appear  much  older  than  it  really 
is.     Death  occurs  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion. 

The  above  description  applies  to  infantile  entero-colitis,  as  it  so  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  cities.  It  is  sometimes  much  more  violent,  attended 
by  much  greater  febrile  reaction,  and  is  more  speedily  fatal.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  when  it  is  due  to  the  impression  of  cold :  such  cases  are 
not  infrequent  in  the  winter  months,  in  the  country  as  well  as  city. 

Instead  of  the  mild  and  gradual  commencement  which  I  have  described, 
infantile  entero-colitis  may  be  preceded  by  violent  symptoms — a  true 
cholera  morbus  in  which  vomiting  and  purging,  more  or  less  severe,  precede 
the  inflammation.  Among  my  records  are  cases  which  commenced  in  the 
summer  season  from  eating  gooseberries,  currants,  cherries,  and  cheese : 
the  choleraic  symptoms  produced  by  these  indigestible  substances  ending 
in  protracted  inflammation. 
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Anatomical  Characters Billard  sajs :  "  In  eighty  cases  of  in- 
flammation of  the  intestines  that  1  examined  with  great  care,  there  were 
thirty  of  entero-colitis,  thirty -six  of  enteritis,  and  fourteen  of  colitis."  M. 
Legendre,  in  twenty-eight  cases  of  diarrhoea,  found  colitis  alone  in  nine, 
and  in  the  cases  in  wiiich  enteritis  occurred,  colitis  was  also  present. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  in  certain  rare  instances  almost  the  entire 
digestive  tube  is  affected ;  that  in  exceptional  cases  the  principal  lesion  is 
found  in  the  small  intestines,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tiie  large  intestine 
is  the  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  is  most  frequently  and  intensely 
'  inflamed.  Billard  describes  four  kinds  of  intestinal  phlegmasia :  first, 
erythematic ;  second,  with  altered  secretion ;  third,  follicular ;  fourth, 
with  disorganization  of  tissue.  In  some  of  the  best  works  on  diseases  of 
children,  published  subsequently  to  that  of  Billard,  different  forms  of  in- 
flammation are  described,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain 
anatomical  changes,  as  ulceration  or  softening.  Practically  little  is  gained 
by  such  a  division  of  the  general  disease,  and  the  lesions  which  are  made 
the  basis  of  the  division  are  often  merely  the  result  of  severe  and  pro- 
tracted, simple  or  catarrhal,  inflammation.  I  have  records  of  the  post- 
mortem appearances  in  eighty-two  cases  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  the 
infant.  Eleven  of  these  occurred  in  private  or  dispensary  practice ;  about 
fifty  in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
Infant  Asylum.  Since  preserving  these  records,  I  have  witnessed  a  larger 
number  of  post-mortem  examinations  of  infants  who  died  of  this  disease 
chiefly  in  the  institutions,  and  the  lesions  corresponded  in  general  with  those 
already  observed.  The  question  may  properly  be  asked,  Can  inflammatory 
hypenemia  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  be  distinguished  from 
simple  congestion  if  there  is  no  ulceration  and  no  appreciable  thickening 
of  the  intestine?  This  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  it  is  possible  that  occa- 
sionally I  have  recorded  as  inflammatory  what  was  simply  a  congestive 
lesion,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  incorporated  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  cases  to  vitiate  the  statistics.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  autopsies 
there  was  manifest  thickening  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  or  other 
unequivocal  evidence  of  inflammation.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the 
eighty-two  cases : — 

The  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  embracing  the  duodenum  and 
jejunum,  was  found  inflamed  in  twelve  cases.  It  was  free  from  inflam- 
mation, and  of  a  pale  color,  in  fifty-one  cases.  The  ileum  was  inflamed 
in  forty-nine  cases,  and  the  csecal  portion,  including  the  ileo-cjecal  valve, 
was  the  part  in  which  the  inflammation  was  uniformly  most  intense,  and 
to  which  it  was  often  confined.  In  sixteen  cases  there  was  no  ileitis,  and 
in  thirteen  no  enteritis  whatever.  Therefore,  the  ileum  was  inflamed  in 
all  but  three  of  the  cases  of  enteritis,  in  which  the  records  give  the  exact 
location  of  the  disease.     In  fourteen  cases  there  was  vascularity  in  streaks 
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or  in  patclies,  or  simple  arborescence  in  some  part  of  the  small  intestines, 
the  records  not  stating  its  exact  location. 

In  most  cases  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  was  perceptibly  thick- 
ened. Occasionally,  especially  it*  the  vascularity  was  slight,  the  thickening 
was  scarcely  appreciable.  In  one  case  there  was  so  much  thickening  of 
tlie  ileum  next  to  the  ileo-caecal  valve  that  the  mucous  coat  appeared  as  if 
closely  studded  with  small  warts.  Ulcers  of  small  size  were  found  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  in  five  cases.  These  ulcers  in 
one  case  were  in  the  jejunum,  in  two  in  the  ileum,  and  in  two  in  both 
these  divisions  of  the  intestine.  They  were  for  the  most  part  quite  super- 
ficial, and  circular  or  oval. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  records  that  the  portion  of  the  small  intestine 
most  frequently  inflamed  was  the  ileum.  The  inflammation  usually  aflfected 
the  ileo-ciecal  valve,  and  extended  from  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  along 
the  small  intestine.  In  general,  when  inflammatory  patches  were  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  small  intestine,  those  in  the  ileum  nearest  the  ileo- 
ciccal  valve  presented  the  greatest  vascularity  and  thickening.  Billard 
noticed  in  his  cases  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  inflammation  in  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  the  consequent  thickening  of  the  ileo- 
caecal  valve,  and  conjectured  that  the  vomiting  so  common  and  obstinate 
in  enteritis  might  be  due  to  obstruction  at  the  ileo-caecal  orifice  in  conse- 
quence of  this  thickening.  I  have  often  seen  the  onfice  reduced  to  a  very 
small  size  from  the  hypei^aemia  and  thickening  of  the  valve,  but  have  not 
seen  any  accumulation  above  it  or  other  evidence  of  obstruction. 

The  inflamed  mucous  membrane  was  softened  in  greiiter  or  less  degree 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  Sometimes  the  vessels  of 
the  submucous  connective  tissue  were  injected,  and  this  tissue  infiltrated. 
The  softening  of  the  mucous  coat,  and  the  firmness  of  its  attachment  to 
the  parts  underneath,  varied  considerably  in  different  specimens.  I  was 
able,  in  cases  in  which  there  was  softening,  to  detach  readily  the  mucous 
coat  with  the  nail  or  back  of  the  scalpel,  within  so  short  a  period  after 
death  that  it  was  evident  that  the  change  of  consistence  could  not  have 
been  cadaveric. 

The  infants  in  whom  the  duodenum  and  jejunum  presented  the  inflam- 
matory lesions  were,  with  few  exceptions,  under  the  age  of  three  months, 
and  in  many  of  these  cases  there  was  hyperscmia  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  and  in  some  also  stomatitis. 

In  all  the  cases  except  one,  namely,  in  eighty-one,  there  were  lesions 
indicating  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  fhe  colon.  In 
thirty-nine,  the  catarrh  extended  over  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  extent  of 
this  portion  of  the  intestine ;  in  fourteen,  it  was  confined  to  the  descend- 
ing portion  entirely,  or  almost  entirely  ;  in  twenty-eight  cases,  the  records 
state  that  colitis  was  present,  but  its  exact  location  was  not  mentioned. 
In  eighteen  of  the  examinations,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  was 
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found  ulcerated.  According  to  the  statistics,  there  is  colitis  in  nearly 
every  case  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  infancy,  and  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  also  ileitis.  The  portion  of  the  colon  which  is  most  frequently 
inflamed  is  that  in  and  immediately  above  the  sigmoid  flexure.  If  the 
colitis  affect  other  portions  also,  it  is  nevertheless  in  this  part  that  we  find 
the  most  marked  inflammatory  lesions. 

The  solitary  glands,  both  of  the  large  and  small  intestines  and  Peyer's 
patches,  are  involved  in  most  cases  of  intestinal  catarrh.  Even  in  non- 
inflammatory diarrhoea  they  become  tumefied,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  visible 
and  somewhat  elevated.  In  entero-colitis,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they 
present  difl^erent  appearances,  according  to  the  degree  and  duration  of 
the  inflammation.  In  recent  cases,  and  in  parts  of  the  intestine  where 
the  inflammatory  action  has  been  mild,  there  is  often  no  perceptible  change 
of  these  glands  except  slight  enlargement  with  vascularity.  This  enlarge- 
ment is  most  apparent  if  the  intestine  is  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  when 
not  only  the  glands  are  seen  to  be  swollen,  but  their  central  dark  points 
are  also  quite  distinct.  If  there  is  a  higher  grade  of  inflammation,  or 
inflammation  more  protracted,  the  volume  of  the  solitary  follicles  is  so 
increased  that  they  rise  above  the  common  level  and  present  a  papillary 
appearance.     Peyer*s  patches  are  in  a  corresponding  degree  thickened. 

The  enlargement  of  these  glands  is  due  to  hyperplasia,  namely,  an 
augumentation  in  the  number  of  the  elementary  cells.  The  ulceration  in 
the  cases  which  I  have  examined  appeared  to  be  primarily  and  chiefly 
follicular.  While  some  of  the  solitary  glands  in  a  specimen  were  found 
simply  tumefied,  others  were  slightly  ulcerated,  and  others  still  nearly  or 
quite  destroyed.  The  ulcers  were  usually  from  one  to  three  lines  in 
diameter,  circular  or  oval,  with  edges  a  little  raised,  and  red.  They  re- 
sembled in  appearance  the  ulcers  in  follicular  stomatitis.  In  one  or  two 
instances  I  have  seen  small  coagula  of  blood  in  the  ulcers,  and  I  have  also 
seen  ulcers  which  have  evidently  been  larger,  having  partially  healed. 
The  principal  seat  of  the  ulcers  was  in  the  descending  colon.  They  were 
either  found  in  this  portion  of  the  intestine  only,  or,  if  occurring  elsewhere, 
they  were  here  most  abundant. 

Those  in  whom  I  have  found  ulcers  have  been  ordinarily  over  the  age 
of  six  months,  which  is  the  time  when  there  is  greatest  development  and 
activity  of  the  glandular  a[)paratus.  Jn  none  of  the  cases  observed  by  me 
were  Peyer's  i)atches  ulcerated,  though  generally  tumefied. 

In  cases  in  which  the  caput  coli  was  inflamed,  I  have  sometimes  found 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  appendix  vermiformis  also  injected  and 
thickened.  In  one  case  only  was  there  a  pseudo-membrane  upon  the  in- 
flamed surface.  This  was  in  the  descending  colon,  and  it  was  thin  like  a 
film.  The  rectum  presented  no  inflammatory  or  other  lesions,  or  but 
slight  lesions  in  comparison  with  those  in  the  colon.  Often,  when  there  was 
almost  general  colitis,  the  rectum  was  found  of  a  pale  color,  or  but  slightly 
41 
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vascular.  Tliis  may  explain  the  infrequent  occurrence  of  tenesmus  in 
infantile  entero-colitis.  The  amount  of  mucus  secreted  from  the  intestinal 
surface  in  this  disease  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  normal  quantity.  It 
often  forms  a  layer  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  ap- 
pears in  the  stools,  mixed  with  epithelial  cells  and  sometimes  with  blood 
or  pus.  If  the  quantity  of  mucus  appearing  in  the  stools  is  considerable, 
this  form  of  intestinal  catarrh  has  sometimes  been  designated  mucous 
diarrhcea,  or  mucous  disease ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  me  sufficient 
reason,  either  anatomical  or  clinical,  for  considering  it  a  distinct  malady. 

The  mesenteric  glands  are  ordinarily  enlarged,  unless  in  very  young  in- 
fants. Th(»y  are  frequently  found  as  large  as  a  large  pea,  or  even  larger, 
and  of  a  light  color,  from  the  ana^niic  state  of  the  infant.  In  exceptional 
instances  certain  of  them  are  found  to  have  undergone  cheesy  degeneration. 
The  enlargement  of  these,  glands,  like  that  of  the  solitary  follicles  and 
Peyer's  patches,  occurs  from  hyperplasia.  The  condition  of  the  stomach  was 
recorded  in  sixty-nine  cases.  In  forty-two  it  was  heiilthy ;  in  seventeen 
red,  apparently  inflamed  ;  in  seven  of  a  pink  color ;  in  three  it  contained 
ulcers  which  were  probably  cadaveric.  The  usual  hejUthy  condition  of  the 
stomtvch  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  frequent  vomit- 
ing, in  intestimU  catarrh.  I  have  stated  elsewhere  that  stomatitis  is  also  a 
common  complication  in  [>roti*acted  and  grave  cases, accompanied  by  spongi- 
ness  of  the  gums,  which  bleed  if  i)ressed  or  rubbed.  The  buccal  surface  in 
these  cases  is  more  vascular  than  natural,  and,  if  the  vital  |)owers  are 
much  reduced,  sui>erticial  ulceration  is  not  infrequent,  especially  of  the 
gums.  In  infants  under  the  age  of  three  or  four  months,  oesophagitis  is 
also  a  common  accompaniment  of  entero-colitis. 

Thrush,  though  a  frecpient  complication  under  the  age  of  three  or  four 
months,  is  rare  in  older  infants.  Thrush,  in  infants  over  the  age  of  eight 
or  ten  months,  occurring  in  connection  with  intestinal  inflammation,  is  an 
unfavorable  prognostic  sign,  indicating  a  gravity  of  the  intestinal  disease 
which  commonly  eventuates  in  death. 

There  exists  an  opinion  in  the  profession  that  the  liver  is  in  fault  in  this 
disease,  especially  in  that  form  of  it  which  I  have  described  as  a  summer 
epidemic  of  the  cities.  This  opinion  is,  probably,  less  prevalent  than  for- 
merly, but  is  still  held  by  many,  and  it  influences  the  choice  of  thera- 
peutic agents. 

I  have  notes  of  the  appearance  and  state  of  the  liver  in  thirty-two  fatal 
cases  of  the  epidemic  entero-colitis  of  the  summer  season.  Nothing  could 
be  seen  in  these  examinations  that  indicated  any  disturbance  in  the  func- 
tion of  this  organ.  The  size  of  the  liver  was  in  some  cases  very  diflferent  in 
those  of  about  the  same  age,  but  probably  there  was  no  greater  difference 
than  usually  obtains  among  glandular  organs  within  the  limits  of  health. 
The  following  table  gives  the  weight  of  the  liver  in  twenty  cases  in  which 
the  weight  of  this  organ  and  the  age  of  the  patient  are  recorded ;— 
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Age.     ^ 

Age. 

4  weeks 

5  ounces. 

10  months 

6J< 

ounces 

2  months 

3* 

13 

() 

3i 

14 

9 

4      " 

5 

15 

6 

5      " 

6* 

15 

7i 

5      ** 

9 

15 

H 

f^      It 

4 

4i 

16 

6 

7      ** 

6 

19 

4i 

7      *' 

6i 

20 

^i 

9      " 

8 

23 

15 

I  do  not  have  access  to  tables  giving  the  weight  of  the  healthy  liver  at 
different  ages,  but  in  none  of  the  above  examinations  did  the  size  or  the 
weight  seem  to  me  to  be  above  the  healthy  standard,  except  in  one,  in  wiiicli 
this  organ  was  quite  fatty.  But  in  this  case  the  degeneration  and  eidarge- 
ment  of  the  liver  were  doubtless  due  to  tuberculosis. 

In  most  of  the  cases  the  liver  was  examined  microscopically,  and  the 
only  fact  worthy  of  note  observed  was  the  variable  amount  of  fatty  matter. 
Sometimes  it  was  in  exces.s,  sometimes  in  moderate  quantity  or  rather  de- 
ficient, and  sometimes  in  greater  amount  in  one  j)ortion  of  the  organ  tlian 
in  another. 

The  prevalent  belief,  then,  that  the  liver  is  greatly  afiected  in  the  sum- 
mer epidemic  of  entero-colitis,  receives  no  corroboration  from  the  ins|)ection 
of  this  organ.  The  only  jMithological  state  (if  it  be  such)  observed  in  it 
relates  to  the  amount  of  oily  matter,  and  this  obviously  requires  no  special 
treatment. 

The  cutaneous  affections  complicating  entero-colitis  liave  already  been 
alluded  to. 

Frequently  at  jx)8t-mortem  examinations  of  infants  who  have  died  of 
intestinal  catarrh,  intussusceptions  are  found  in  the  small  intestines.  These 
probably  in  genend  occur  at  the  moment  of,  or  not  long  before,  death,  as 
they  are  small  and  readily  reduced,  but  I  have  in  a  few  instances  found 
intussceptions  which  sustained  the  weight  of  two  feet  or  more  of  intestine 
without  being  reduced,  and  which,  fi*om  being  in  their  interior  more  vascu- 
lar than  the  contiguous  membrane  either  above  or  below,  probably  occurred 
some  hours,  possibly  days,  before  death,  but,  being  sufficiently  pervious  to 
allow  the  food  to  pass,  symptoms  of  obstruction  were  absent. 

It  has  been  said,  in  s[>eaking  of  the  symptoms,  tliat  a  cough  is  common 
in  protracted  entero-colitis  when  the  vital  powers  are  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  circulation  is  feeble.  From  the  great  emaciation  and  the  character  of 
the  cough,  the  physician  as  well  as  friends  is  very  apt  to  su8[)ect  the  pres- 
ence of  tubercles.  But  tuberculosis  is  quite  exceptional  in  these  cases.  I 
have,  as  stated  above,  records  of  eighty-two  post-mortem  examinations  of 
infants  who  died  of  entero-colitis  in  the  summer  months,  and  tubercles 
were  found  in  only  one  case.     The  cough  was  due  to  solidification  of  the 
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posterior  and  dependent  portion  of  one  or  both  lungs.  The  exact  patho- 
logical character  of  this  solidification  of  lung  (hypostatic  pneumonitis)  is 
treated  of  in  our  remarks  on  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

In  tlie  cases  of  entero-colitis  which  were  complicated  with  this  state  of 
the  lungs,  I  have  not  usually  found  enough  of  the  lung-tissue  involred  to 
make  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  sound  on  percussion.  Its  extent  of 
solidification  was  sometimes  not  more  than  two  or  three  lines,  and  fre- 
quently not  more  than  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  an  antero-{M>sterior 
direction,  although  it  embraced  nearly  or  quite  the  entire  posterior  surface 
of  the  organ. 

The  state  of  the  brain  in  the  entero-colitis  of  infancy  is  interesting  to 
the  pathologist.  When  the  disease  is  protracted,  this  organ  wastes  like 
the  body  and  limbs.  In  the  young  infant,  in  whom  the  cranial  bones  are 
still  ununited,  the  occipital  and  sometimes  the  frontal  become  depressed  in 
[>roportion  to  the  loss  of  brain -substance,  so  that  the  cranium  is  quite 
uneven.  In  older  children  with  the  cranial  bones  consolidated,  serous 
effusion  occurs  according  to  the  degree  of  waste,  thus  preserving  the  size 
of  the  encephalon.  The  effusion  is  chiefly  external  to  the  brain,  extend- 
ing on  each  side  over  the  convolutions  from  the  base  to  the  vertex.  The 
quantity  of  serum  varies  from  one  to  two  drachms  to  an  ounce,  or  even 
more.  The  serous  effusion  is  associated  with  passive  congestion  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  and  cranial  sinuses,  and  this  pathological  state  when  suffi- 
cient to  produce  symptoms,  is  tht,  common  form  of  spurious  hydro- 
cephalus. 

The  following  is  a  common  example : — 

In  December,  1877,  my  attention  was  called  to  an  infant,  aged  seven 
months,  just  admitted  into  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  with  suspected 
brain  disease.  Its  previous  history  had  not  been  ascertained  ;  its  pupils 
reacted  feebly  by  light,  and  its  head  constantly  rotated  from  side  to  side. 
The  diagnosis  was  easy  from  the  symptoms,  for  its  wasted  state,  and 
sunken  eyes,  without  any  marked  pulmonary  symptoms,  indicated  pro- 
tracted intestinal  catarrh,  and  the  depressed  an  tenor  fontanelle,  showed 
that  the  brain  disease  could  not  be  an  inflammation  either  meningeal  or 
cerebral.  It  was  obvious  that  the  anatomical  state  of  the  brain,  which  we 
are  now  considering,  was  present.  At  the  autopsy  on  the  following  day, 
the  lesions  of  severe  j)rotracted  intestinal  catarrh  were  found.  The  large 
intestine  esiHJcially,  was  thickened,  and  its  mucous  surface  rough  and  un- 
even from  proliferation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  sub-mucosa,  which 
had  evidently  been  going  on  for  a  considerable  time.  The  portions  of  the 
surface  which  were  roughened  by  this  proliferation  presented  a  dusky-red 
color.  On  opening  the  cranial  cavity  about  one  ounce  of  serum  escaped, 
which  had  been  effused  between  the  superior  surface  of  the  brain  and  the 
meninges.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  brain,  which  was  uppermost  in  the 
position  in  which  the  child  had  been  in  the  crib,  appeared  normal,  but  the 
veins  and  capillaries  in  the  posterior  or  depending  portion  were  engorged 
with  dark  blood.  The  base  of  the  brain  did  not  i)re8ent  any  inflammatory 
lesion.     The  cranial  sinuses  were  also  distended  with  dark  blood  and  clots; 
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a  long  white  clot  was  drawn  out  from  the  longitudinal  sinus,  being,  from 
its  color  and  firmness,  in  all  probability,  ante-mortem ;  the  presence  of 
which,  whatever  the  condition  otherwise,  obviously  rendered  recovery  im- 
possible. 

Diagnosis Persistent  diarrhoea,  with  elevation  of  temperature,  indi- 

cat(»8  intestinal  cataiTh.  Abdominal  tenderness,  which  is  so  important  a 
diagnostic  symptom  in  the  adult,  is  generally  absent  in  the  infant,  or,  if 
present,  is  not  e^isily  ascertained.  It  is  more  difficult  to  determine,  from 
the  symptoms,  what  part  of  the  intestinal  tract  is  chiefly  involved  in  the 
Ciitarrh,  though  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  Ls  the  colon,  and  the  lower  jiart 
of  the  ilium  if  the  patient  is  under  the  age  of  eighteen  monttis.  The  pre- 
sence of  mucus,  or  of  mucus  tinged  with  blood  in  the  stools,  shows  predoini- 
nance  of  colitis. 

Prognosis Though  intestinal  inflammation  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 

infantile  maladies,  still,  by  proper  hygienic  measures  and  a  judicious  selec- 
tion and  use  of  medicines,  a  large  proportion  of  those  affected  may  be 
saved.  This  inflammation  and  mast  of  its  complications  are  of  such  a 
nature  tluit  we  may  liave  reasonable  hope  that  the  infant  will  recover  if 
suitable  measures  are  employed  sufficiently  early.  Many  do  recover  from 
a  state  of  emaciation  and  feebleness  which,  occurring  in  any  other  i>atho- 
logical  state,  would  be  almost  necessiirily  fatal.  The  most  unfavorable 
8ymi)toms  in  this  diseiise,  except  those  due  to  extreme  prostration  or  col- 
lapse, arise  from  the  state  of  the  brain.  Rolling  the  head,  squinting, 
feeble  action  of  the  pupils,  spasmodic  or  irregular  movements  of  The  limbs, 
indiaite  the  near  approach  of  death.  There  are  many  facts  which  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  making  a  prognosis.  The  age  of  the  infant, 
the  time  in  the  yeiir,  the  surroundings,  especially  in  reference  to  the  im- 
purity of  the  atmospliere,  are  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  present  state 
of  the  patient. 

Intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy  might,  in  many  instances,  be  pre- 
vented by  judicious  meiisures.  Especially  is  it  preventable  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  exciting  cause  is  dietetic.  The  reader  is  refinpild  to  the 
chapters  on  weaning  and  artificiiil  feeding,  for  facts  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  Unfortunately,  however,  often  the  physician  is  not  consulted  in 
regjird  to  the  alimentation  of  the  infant,  or  the  time  and  manner  of  wean- 
ing, or  other  important  matters  of  regimen,  until  diarrhoea,  inflammatory 
or  non-inflammatory,  is  established;  his  purpose  is  then  not  to  prevent, 
but  io  cure. 

Treatment.  Regimenal  Measures. — The  infant  with  intestinal  cjitarrh 
is  thirsty,  and  is,  therefore,  apt  to  take  more  nutriment,  in  the  li(|uid 
form  than  it  requires.  If  nursing  it  craves  the  breast,  or  if  weaned  craves 
the  bottle  at  short  intervals,  but  no  more  nutriment  should  be  allowed 
than  is  required  for  the  sustenance  of  the  patient,  since  an  amount  of  f<r)od 
which  cannot  be  fully  digested,  undergoes  fermentative  changes  and  be- 
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comes  an  irritant  to  the  intestines.  The  infant  should,  therefore,  take  its 
food  in  proj)er  quantity  and  at  proper  intervals,  and  if  it  is  thirsty,  it 
should  take  a  little  gum  water  or  light  barley  water  in  the  intervals.  But 
exhaustion  should  l>e  guarded  against,  and  while  the  diet  should  be  bland 
and  unirritiiting,  it  should  l>e  nutritious. 

As  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  intestinal  catarrh,  when  not  product?d  by 
exposure  to  cold,  is  the  use  of  indigestible  and  therefore  irritating  food,  it 
is  obvipusly  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  food  should  be  of  suitable 
nature,  properly  prepared,  and  given  in  proper  quantity.  This  remark  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  catarrh  of  the  summer  months,  the  cause  of 
which  is  largely  dietetic.  To  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and  par- 
ticularly under  six  months,  no  foo<l  is  so  suitable  as  the  breast-milk,  and 
one  aftected  with  the  "  summer  complaint,"  and  remaining  in  the  city, 
will  not  in  general  do  well  unless  it  obtain  the  milk  either  of  its  mother 
or  a  wet-nurse.  Many  are  the  instances  every  summer,  in  New  York 
city,  in  which  the  diarrhica  continm^s  in  spite  of  all  other  measures, 
hygienic  and  medicinal,  till  a  wet-nurse  is  employed,  when  in  con8e<juence 
of  the  changed  diet  there  is  rapid  and  complete  restoration  to  health  fn»m 
a  state  of  emaciation  and  weakness. 

In  certain  csises  the  breast-milk,  cither  of  the  mother  or  wet-nurse,  dis- 
agre<.*s  with  the  infant,  and  its  use  tiggravates  the  intestinal  disease.  In 
the  country,  or  in  the  cool  months  in  the  city,  weaning  may  be  pro|>er 
under  such  circumstances.  Certainly  weaning  or  the  employment  erf* 
another  wet-nurse  is  required.  In  the  city  in  the  summer  nionths.  for 
reasons  elsewhere  fully  stated,  weaning  is  a  very  injudicious  if  not  fatal 
measure,  and,  if  the  entero-colitis  is  aggravated  by  the  charactx.*r  of  the 
mother's  milk,  a  wet-nurse  should  be  engaged.  If  the  breast -milk  is 
suspected  as  the  cause  or  one  cause  of  the  infmit^s  sickness,  it  should  be 
examined  by  the  microscojMJ,  before  a  change  in  diet  or  in  nursing  is 
recommended.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  microsco[>e,  that  the  ele- 
ments of  colostinim  which  have  a  purgative  effect  may  return  at  any  |)eriod 
of  laetatibnl 

If  the  mother's  milk  disagree,  and  a  wet-nurse  for  any  reason  is  not 
employed,  it  is  then  ne<Hissjiry  to  recommend  a  diet  which  will  be  the  best 
possible  substitute  for  the  natural  aliment.  For  young  infiuits  the  upj>er 
third  of  fresh  cow's  milk,  which  hus  heitn  allowed  to  stand  two  hours, 
should  be  em[)loyed.  For  an  infant  of  two  months  the  milk  should  lie 
givcm  with  one-fourth  its  bulk  of  water  added,  but  for  one  over  the  age  of 
three  or  four  months  it  nticd  not  be  diluted. 

It  is  often  lulvisable,  esj)ecially  in  hot  weather  when  the  lactic  acid  fer- 
mentation begins  early,  to  add  a  little  lime-water  or  bicarbonate  of  potiisli 
to  the  milk.  As  a  rule,  I  think  infants  with  intestinal  catarrh,  artificially 
fed,  do  better  if  a  certain  proportion  of  farinaceous  foo<l  is  added  to  the 
milk,  though  it  may  be  omitted  certain  times  in  the  feeding.     Of  the  fari- 
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naceous  articles  found  in  the  shops,  I  prefer  Liebig's,  cflpecially  Horlick's 
preparation  of  it,  for  infants  under  the  age  of  ^ve  months,  since  in  tliis  food 
the  starch  is  converted  into  gUicose  and  dextrine.  For  infants  over  the 
age  of  five  months,  barhjy  flour  l)oiled  half  an  hour,  wheat  flour  boiled  dry 
in  a  bag  for  twelve  hours,  Ridge's  food,  etc.,  are  useful  dietetic  articles. 
The  juice  expressed  by  a  lemon-squeezer  from  lx»ef  steak,  rare-done,  and 
given  at  intervals  in  small  quantity,  is  also  useful  in  most  cases  of  intestinal 
CAtarrh,  and  particularly  so  when  the  child  begins  to  emaciate  and  the 
strength  fails.  For  facts  relating  to  artificial  feeding  the  reader  is  referred 
to  tlic  appropriate  chapter. 

But  one  chief  cause  of  the  great  summer  epidemic  of  intestinal  catarrh 
in  the  cities,  we  have  seen  to  be  atmospheric.  Tiiis  requires  attention  on 
the  iMirt  of  the  pmctitiouer,  to  a  different  matter  in  the  hygienic  manage- 
ment of  these  cases,  namely,  the  state  of  tlie  air  which  the  infant  breathes. 
In  cool  months  the  atmosphere  is  more  pure  tlian  in  the  summer  montiis, 
as  it  contains  less  of  those  noxious  gases  which  arise  from  decaying  animal 
and  vegetable  sulxstances.  In  those  months,  then,  in  which  the  M'eather  is 
sucli  tlmt  there  is  no  decomiwsition  of  organic  nmtter,  the  atmos[)h(jric 
cause  of  entero-eolitis  is  less  oi)erative,  and  less  is  gained  for  the  jjatient  by 
cliangc  of  locsdity.  But  in  the  summer  se^uson  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant 
conditions  of  successful  treatment  of  this  and  tiie  other  diarrhcjeid  imdadiea 
of  infancy  is  the  removal  of  patients  from  an  impure  to  a  pure  atmospliere. 
Physicians  of  experience  ail  agree  in  the  choice  of  sahibrious  localities, 
containing  a  spai'se  })opulation.  Many  are  the  instances  every  summer  in 
this  city  of  infants  removed  to  the  country  with  intestinal  inflammation, 
with  features  haggard  and  siirunken,  with  limlw  slirivelled,  and  skin  lying 
in  folds,  too  weak  to  raise  or  at  legist  hold  their  heads  from  tlie  pillow, 
vomiting  nearly  all  the  nutriment  taken,  with  stools  frequ<»nt  and  thin, 
resulting  in  great  measure  from  molecular  disintegmtion  of  the  tissues,  pre- 
senting indeed  an  appearance  seldom  seen  in  any  other  disea^^e  except  in 
the  last  stages  of  phthisis,  and  returning  in  late  autumn,  with  the  ciieerful- 
ncss,  vigor,  and  rotundity  of  he^ilth.  The  localities  usually  preferred  by 
the  physicians  of  this  city  anj  the  elevated  portions  of  New  Jersey  and 
Eastern  Pe^nnsylvania,  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  the  central  and  the 
northern  parts  of  New  York  Stiite,  and  Northern  New  England.  Taken 
to  a  salubrious  h)Cidity,  the  infant  will  soon  begin  to  improve  after  it  hixa 
recovered  from  tiie  fatigue  of  travelling,  unless  the  case  is  exeej)tionally 
obstinate. 

Sometimes  parents,  not  noticing  the  immediate  improvement  w^hich  they 
had  been  led  to  ex[)ect,  return  to  the  city  without  giving  the  country  fair 
trial,  and  the  life  of  the  infant  is  almost  necessarily  sacrificed.  Riiturned 
to  the  foul  air  of  the  city  whihj  the  weather  is  still  warm,  it  sinks  rajiidly 
from  an  aggnivation  of  the  malady.  Dr.  Jami's  Jackson  recommends,  if 
the  infant  do  not  imi)rove  where  it  is  taken,  that  it  should  be  conveyed  to 
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another  locality.  This  is  gooJ  advice,  provided  that  the  selection  be  made 
of  a  [)lace  elevated,  an<l  having  a  sparse  population.  The  infant,  although 
it  has  recovered,  should  not  be  brought  baek  while  the  weather  is  still 
warm.  One  attack  of  the  diseiise  do<is  not  diminish  but  increases  the 
liability  to  a  second  seizure. 

If  the  situation  of  the  family  is  such  that  it  is  not  pRicticiiblo  to  take 
the  infant  to  the  country,  and  such  cases  are  frequent  among  the  i)oor,  it 
should  be  kept  much  of  the  time  in  the  open  air ;  it  is  a  common  practice 
in  this  city  to  take  such  patients  in  the* daytime  to  the  seashore,  or  ujjou 
ferry  boats.  Dr.  E.  II.  Parker  says  :  *'  Many  of  my  patients  are  sent  to 
the  ferries  to  cross  them,  so  that  the  cool,  I'resh,  sea-breeze  may  fan  them, 
and  it  acts  som^timss  like  magic,  to  raise  thiir  drooping  heads."  I  have 
not  observed  such  marked  benefit  in  these  cases  from  the  sea-breeze  as 
from  the  air  of  elevated  rural  locjilities,  which  can  generally  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  cities,  and  are  easily  accessible. 

Medicinal  Treatment, — Sometimes  it  is  proi)er  to  commence  treatment 
by  the  employment  of  a  gentle  purgative,  particularly  when  the  disease 
commences  abruptly  from  a  state  of  previous  good  heiUth.  It  is  tlien 
frequently  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  more  rarely  by  some  indigestible 
and  highly  irritating  substance  in  the  intestines.  In  such  patients  there 
is  often  a  full  habit.  The  pulse  is  strong  and  quick,  the  heat  of  surface 
great,  the  face  perhaps  flushed,  the  stools  sometimes  slimy  and  bloody, 
sometimes  green  or  brown.  It  is  proper  and  often  serviceable,  when  there 
is  this  commencement  of  the  affection,  to  give  a  single  dose  of  cast^>r  oil 
or  syrup  of  rhubarb.  Any  indigestible  substiuice,  if  present,  is  removed 
from  the  intestine,  and  0|)iate8  or  other  remedies  designed  to  control  the 
disease  may  then  be  more  successfully  emidoyed.  Such  ciises  occur  in  the 
winter  not  less  than  in  the  summer,  and  in  jUI  localities,  rural  as  well  as 
in  the  city.  But  the  summer  epidemics  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  the 
cities  do  not  in  general  require  such  preliminary  treatment.  Diarrhica, 
moderate,  perhaps,  has  already  continued  for  a  time  when  the  physician 
is  called,  and  no  irritating  substance  remains  exce[»t  the  acid,  which  is 
abundantly  generated  in  the  intestine  in  this  disease,  and  which  we  have 
the  means  of  removing  without  purgation.  Preliminary  treatment  having 
been  employed  or  not,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  attack  and  condition 
of  the  patient,  remedies  calculated  to  arrest  the  inflammation  should  then 
be  prescribed. 

The  same  general  plan  of  medicinal  treatment  holds  good  for  the  intes- 
tinal catarrh  of  infants,  which  has  been  fountl  efliciicious  for  that  of  adults. 
But  the  causes  of  this  cataiTh  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in  some  respects  dif- 
ferent in  infancy  from  those  operative  in  other  periods  of  life,  so  as  to  re- 
quire some  variation  in  the  treatment.  The  acid  fermentation  occurring 
in  the  stomach,  which  is  very  common,  especially  in  the  catarrh  of  the 
summer  season,  requires  the  use  of  antacids.  If  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Btools,  or  the  substunco  ejected  from  the  stomach,  or  by  the  usual  test  with 
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litmus  paper,  the  presence  of  ticid  in  an  irri bating  quantity  be  ascertained 
or  suspected,  lime  water  or  a  little  bicarlK)nate  of  soda  should  be  added  to 
the  food.  The  creta  preparata  of  the  pharmacopccia,  or,  which  is  more 
convenient,  the  mistuni  cretae,  administered  every  two  hours,  is  an  useful 
antacid  for  this  condition.  By  the  alkali  alone,  aided  by  the  judicious 
use  of  stimulants,  the  disease  is  sometimes  arrested;  but,  unless  circum- 
stunces  are  favorable,  and  the  case  is  mild,  other  medicines  are  required. 
The  physician  should  see  that  the  chalk  is  finely  tritursvted. 

Opium  is  used  by  most  practitioners  in  the  treatment  of  this  malady. 
Either  lis  a  main  nsmedy  or  adjuvant  it  is  employed,  and  properly,  in 
nearly  all  severe  cases.  For  a  young  infant  paregoric  is  an  eligible  prep- 
aration of  opium.  For  the  age  of  one  month,  the  dose  is  three  to  five 
drops ;  for  the  age  of  six  months,  ten  to  twelve  drops,  repeated  in  three 
hours  or  a  longer  time,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient.  After  the 
age  of  six  months  the  stronger  preparations  of  opium  are  more  frecpiently 
used.  At  the  age  of  one  year  the  liq.  opii  compositus  or  tinctuni  opii 
deodonit.  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  drop.  Dover's  powder  is  also  a 
useful  medicine  in  this  disease,  given  in  doses  of  three-fourths  of  a  grain  to 
an  infant  one  year  old. 

Oi»ium  is,  however,  in  general  best  given  in  mixtures  which  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter.  It  quiets  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  diminishes 
the  number  of  evacuations.  It  is  contraindicated  or  should  be  used  with 
caution  if  cerebral  symptoms  are  present.  Sometimes  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  if  there  is  much  febrile  rea(^tion,  the  patient  may  be 
drowsy  and  in  ilanger  of  convulsions.  Then  opiates  should  be  given  cau- 
tiously. Also  in  the  advanced  stages  of  this  disease,  when,  perhaps, 
there  is  more  or  less  serous  effusion  in  the  cranial  cavity,  opium  should  be 
cautiously  prescribed,  as  it  might  tend  to  produce  that  fatal  stupor,  in 
which  unfavorable  cases  are  apt  to  terminate. 

Astringents  have  long  been  used  as  an  adjuvant  to  the  opiate,  but  the 
medicine,  which,  employed  in  combination  with  opium,  is  the  most  effi- 
cient in  controlling  infantile  entero-colitis,  is  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth. 
While  it  aids  strongly  in  checking  the  diarrha>a,  it  is  an  efficient  anti- 
emetic and  antiseptic.  It  should  be  prescribed  in  doses  of  ten  or  twelve 
gniins  for  an  infant  of  twelve  months,  and  larger  doses  produce  no  ill  effect, 
for  its  action  seems  to  be  almost  entinjly  local  and  soothing  upon  the  intes- 
tinal surface.  It  undergoes  a  chemical  change  in  the  stomach,  becoming 
black,  being  probably  converted  into  the  bismuth  sulphide,  and  it  produces 
dark  stools.  An  intelligent  physician  hiis  inform<»d  me  that  he  has  some- 
times observed  a  peculiar  faint  odor,  somi^what  like  that  of  garlic  in  the 
breath  of  those  who  are  taking  the  bismuth  in  frecjuent  large  doses,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  some  absorption  of  it.^     In  those  ciuses  in 

1  Tho  same  olTensiveness  of  the  breath  has  since  been  noticed  in  two  cases  in  my 
practice. 
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which  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  due  to  the  colitis,  and  the  stools  contain 
blood  with  a  large  proportion  of  mucus,  it  has  been  customary  to  prescribe 
laudanum  or  other  form  of  opium  with  castor  oil.  I  now  prefer,  however, 
the  bismuth  and  opium  in  the  treatment  of  cases  which  are  more  decidedly 
dysenteric,  as  well  as  for  cases  of  the  usual  form  of  intestinal  catarrh. 

The  following  formulae  are  employed  with  the  best  results  in  the  insti- 
tutions  of  New  York,  with  which  1  have  an  official  connection,  the  dose 
being  for  an  infant  of  one  year  : — 

B*    Tine,  opii  deodorat.,  gtt.  xvj  ; 
Bismuth,  subnitrat.,  5ij  ; 
Syr.  simplic,  .^ss; 
Mistur.  crctsB,  §iss.     Misce. 
Shake  bottle.     Give  one  teaspoonful  every  two  to  four  hours. 

B..    Tine,  opii  doodorat.,  gtt.  xvj  ; 
Bismuth,  subnitrat.,  3U  5 
Syr.  simplic.,  Jss ; 
Syr.  eiunamomi,  Jiss. 
Shake  bottle.     Give  one  teaspoonful  from  two  to  four  hours. 

B.    Bismuth,  subnitrat.,  5u  ; 

Pulv.  erct.  eomp.  e.  opio,  Sss.     Misce. 
Divid.  in  ehart.  No.  x.     Dose,  one  powder  every  three  hours. 

B.    Bismuth,  subnitrat.,  5ij'. 

Pulv.  ipeeac.  eomp.,  gr.  ix.     Misee. 

Divid.  in  ehart.  No.  xii.     Dose,  one  powder  every  three  hours. 

An  infant  of  six  months  can  take  half  the  dose,  and  one  of  three  or  four 
months  one-fourth  or  one-third  the  dose  of  either  of  the  above  mixtures. 

Enemata, — These  are  of  great  servicer  in  many  cases  of  intestinal  inflam- 
mation. At  any  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  stomach  is  irritable  and 
medicines  are  not  retained,  they  may  be  advantageously  employed.  Lau- 
danum especially  is  often  given  in  this  way  to  the  infant  with  great  benefit. 
It  may  be  prescribed  mixed  with  a  little  starch-water,  and  the  best  instni- 
ment  for  administering  it  is  a  small  glass  or  gutter-{)ercha  syringe,  the 
nurse  retaining  the  enema  for  a  time  by  means  of  a  compress.  Beck,  in 
his  Infant  Therapeutics^  advises  to  give  by  injection  twice  as  much  of  the 
opiate  as  would  be  administered  by  the  mouth.  A  somewhat  larger  pro- 
portion may,  however,  be  safely  employed. 

The  following  formula  for  a  clyster  has  given  more  satisfaction  in  my 
practice  than  any  other  which  I  have  employed  : — 

B.    Argent,  nitrat.,  gr.  j : 
Bismuth,  subnitrat.,  §ss ; 
Mucil.'acacirp, 
Aquae,  aa  5U*     Misce. 
Ono-quarter  to  one-half  of  this  should  be  used  at  a  time,  with  the  addition  of  as 
much  laudanum  as  is  thought  proper,  and  it  should  be  retained  by  a  compress, 
held  by  the  nurse. 
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In  most  of  those  cases  of  intestinal  catarrh  which  occur  under  the  de- 
pressing effect  of  warm  weather,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  requirtnl  almost 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  their  use  is  beneficial  in 
chn)nic  or  protracted  cases,  whatever  the  cause  or  season.  Bourbon 
whiskey  or  brandy  is  the  best  of  these  stimulants,  and  it  should  be  given 
in  small  doses,  repeat<id  at  intervals  of  two  hours.  I  have  usually  ordered 
three  or  four  drops  to  an  infant  one  month  old,  and  an  additional  drop  or 
two  dro[)S  for  each  month.  The  stimulant  is  not  only  useful  in  sustaining 
the  vitiU  powers,  but  it  also  aids  in  relieving  the  irritability  of  stomach. 

In  certain  cases  vomiting  is  a  prominent  symptom.  .  It  is  common  and 
often  obstinate  in  cases  occurring  during  the  summer  epidemic,  and  it 
increiises  greatly  the  prostration.  Sometimes  it  is  probably  due  to  excess 
of  acid  in  the  stomach,  sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  the  general  irritability 
and  increased  movement  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  and  sometimes  it 
probably  has  a  cerebral  origin.  The  following  are  formulae  which  will  be 
found  useful  for  this  symptom  : — 

R.    Bismuth*,  subnitrat.,  5ij  I 
Spts.  aininon.  aromat.,  5^8 ; 
Syr.  simplic, 
Aqu?e,  aa  §j.     Misce. 
Shake  bottle.     Dose,  one  teaspoonful  liourly,  or  every  second  hour  if  required. 

B«    Acid,  carbolic,  gtt.  ij  ; 
Aq.  calcis,  ,^ij.     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  with  a  teaspoonful  of  milk  (breast-milk  if  the  baby  nurses), 
to  b»^  rei)eated  according  to  the  nausea. 

Lime-water  alone  often  removes  the  nausea  when  there  is  an  excess  of 
acids  in  the  stomach,  but  it  is  rendered  more  effectual  in  certain  cases 
by  the  addition  of  carbolic  acid,  which  tends  to  check  any  fermentative 
process. 

Another  remedy  is  the  neutral  mixture,  prepared  by  the  following  for- 
mula, the  bottle  being  tightly  corked  immediately  on  mixing  the  ingre- 
dients, so  as  to  retain  the  carbonic  acid : — 

R.  Potass,  bicarbonate,  gr.  xxv  ; 
Acid,  citric,  gr.  xvij  ; 
Aq.  amygdal.  amara»,  Jj  I 
Aquae,  gij.     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  to  a  child  from  eight  to  ten  months,  according  to  the 
nausea. 

Dr.  Sweezey,  one  of  the  attending  physicians  in  the  class  of  children's 
diseases  at  the  Outdoor  Department  at  Bcllevue,  and  who  has  called  my 
attention  to  the  good  effects  of  minute  doses  of  ipecacuanha  to  relieve 
nausea  in  this  disesise,  employed  the  following  formula : — 

B.  Tinct.  ipecacuanhap,  gtt.  iv  ; 
AqujB,  Jiv.     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful,  repeated  according  to  the  nausea. 
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I  have  employed  ai^  these  prescriptions,  and  in  certain  cases  with  a 
satisfactory  result,  but  my  preference  is  for  the  bismuth  in  large  doses,  as 
it  seems  to  afford  i-elief  in  the  largest  proportion  of  cases.  Nevertheless 
there  are  instances,  especially  during  the  summer  epidemics,  when  this 
symptom  is  very  obstinate,  and  all  these  remedies  may  fail.  In  these 
'cases  perfect  quiet  of  the  child,  the  administration  of  but  little  nutriment 
at  a  time,  mustard  over  the  epigastrium,  and  the  use  of  an  occasional 
small  piece  of  ice  may  relieve  the  nausea. 

When  the  catarrh  is  chronic,  and  the  vital  powers  begin  to  fail,  as  indi- 
cated by  pallor,  more  or  less  emaciation,  and  loss  of  strength,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  best  tonic  mixture  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  aids  in 
restraining  the  diarrhoea,  while  it  increases  the  appetite  and  strength.  It 
should  not  be  prescribed  until  the  inflammation  has  assumed  a  subacute 
or  chronic  character. 

R.  Tinct.  colombse,  5uj  '» 

Liq.  ferri  nitratis,  gtt.  xxvij  ; 
Syr.  simplic,  Jiij.     Miscc. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  four  hours  to  an  infant  of  one  year. 

In  the  Outdoor  Department  at  Bellevue  we  commonly  give  this  tonic 
alternately  with  the  bismuth  powders. 

External  Treatment — Some  writers  recommend  depletion  by  leeching 
in  intestinal  inflammation,  advice  likely  to  do  harm,  unless  the  particular 
cases  are  described  in  which  it  may  possibly  be  of  service.  It  can  be 
useful  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  infant  is  robust  and  of  full  habit, 
and  the  disease  commences  suddenly  with  decided  febrile  reaction.  Such 
cases  are  oftenest  seen  with  us  in  the  winter  season,  and  even  these  are 
ordinarily  best  treated  without  loss  of  blood.  Sinapisms  and  |>oultices 
usually  are  sufficient  as  local  measures.  In  these  cases,  also,  the  warm 
mustard  foot-bath  should  be  employed,  and  repeated  if  there  is  restlessness 
or  cerebral  symptoms. 

In  all  forms  of  intestinal  inflammation  in  infancy  and  in  all  its  stages, 
mild  counter-irritation  over  the  abdomen  is  often  useful,  but  vesication,  by 
increasing  the  restlessness  of  the  infant  and  reducing  its  strength,  without 
materially  modifying  the  severity  or  duration  of  the  disease,  does  more 
harm  than  good.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  remedial  measure.  I 
have  known  a  troublesome  sore  continuing  till  death,  and  probably  hasten- 
ing this  result,  to  occur  from  this  treatment.  Poultices  or  fomentations 
over  the  abdomen  are  sometimes  beneficial,  especially  those  of  a  mildly 
irritating  nature.  A  poultice  of  powdered  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  ginger, 
or  of  linseed  meal  to  which  a  little  mustard  is  added,  may  be  employed, 
or  a  linseed  poultice  spread  thin,  under  which  a  single  layer  of  muslin  is 
placed,  saturated  with  camphorated  oil  or  tincture  of  camphor,  and  over 
both   oil  silk.      In  the  cntero-colitis  of  infants,  occurring   in    the  cool 
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months,  and  due  to  exposure  to  cold,  this  treatnwpnt  is  especially  useful. 
In  the  epidemic  entero-colitis  of  the  summer  months,  which  may  be  aggra- 
vated by  heat,  treatment  by  poultices  may  be  injudicious,  but  in  such  cases 
it  is  proper  to  produce  moderate  redness  over  the  abdomen  by  temporary 
applications. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

ENTERITIS  AND  COLITIS  IN  CHILDHOOD. 

Intestinal  inflammation  in  childhood  differs  materially  from  the  form 
or  type  which  it  commonly  presents  in  infancy.  Its  causes,  symptoms 
and  extent  differ  in  important  pfurticulars  in  the  two  periods.  In  child- 
hood there  is  not  ordinarily  such  extensive  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  as  we  have  seen  is  present  in  the  majority  of 
cases  in  infancy,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  properly  treated  as  two  dis- 
etises,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  morbid  process,  namely,  enteritis  and 
colitis.  Both  these  aflfections  in  the  child  resemble  so  closely  the  form 
which  they  exhibit  in  adult  life,  that  no  extended  description  is  needed  in 
this  connection. 

Causes. — A  main  cause  is  sudden  reduction  of  temperature  by  exposure 
to  cold,  or  to  currents  of  air,  which  checks  perspiration,  and  causes 
determination  of  blood  from  the  surface  to  the  viscera.  These  inflamma- 
tions are  also  caused  sometimes  by  irritating  substances  in  the  intestines. 
I  have  known  fecal  accumulations  as  well  as  worms  to  produce  severe 
dysentery  in  the  child,  accompanied  by  the  characteristic  tenesmus  and 
muco-sanguineous  stools,  and  ceasing  as  soon  as  the  offending  substances 
were  expelled.  The  use  of  unripe  or  stale  vegetables,  if  there  is  a  strong 
predisposition  to  mucous  inflammation,  may  be  a  sufficient  cause,  and  some 
of  the  most  dangerous  cases  are  due  to  the  accumulation  in  the  intestines 
of  seeds  and  the  parenchyma  of  fruits.  But  the  most  common  cause  is 
that  mentioned,  namely,  sudden  ex^^osure  to  cold  when  the  body  is  heated, 
a  danger  to  which  children  are  especially  liable,  on  account  of  the  easy 
disturbance  of  the  circulatory  system  in  them,  and  their  heedless  exposure 
of  themselves,  unless  incessantly  watched. 

Enteritis  and  colitis  are  also  frequently  secondary  diseases.  They  occur 
in  children  as  complications  or  sequelse  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  especially 
measles. 

Symptoms The  alvine  discharges  in  enteritis  and  colitis  in  childhood 

are  such  as  occur  in  these  diseases  at  a  more  advanced  age.      In  enteritis 
they  are  thin  and  of  the  natural  color,  or  occasionally  green  ;  in  colitis 
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they  are  more  consistent  tlian  in  enteritis,  and  are  L'irgely  muco-sanguineous. 
Sometimes  in  enteritis,  if  t)ie  inflammation  is  not  intense,  the  diarrhoea  is 
slow  in  appearing,  or  it  may  be  slight,  so  as  not  to  attract  special  attention. 
The  disejvse  may  then  resemble  remittent  fever,  for  which  it  is  at  times 
mistaken.  The  upper  part  of  the  small  intestines  is  less  frequently  affected 
than  the  lower.  If  tliere  is  duodenitis,  the  flow  of  bile  is  occasionally  im- 
peded from  tumefaction  at  the  mouth  of  the  common  bile-duct,  and  the 
icteric  hue  appears.  In  both  enteritis  and  colitis  there  is  abdominal 
tenderness,  with  more  or  less  constant  pain  if  the  disease  is  severe,  and  in 
colitis,  tormina  and  tenesmus.  The  pulse  is  accelerated,  the  heat  of  sur- 
face uugumented,  the  face  flushed,  and,  except  in  mild  cases,  indicative  of 
suftering.  In  many  children  at  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation 
the  nervous  system  is  profoundly  affected,  as  indicated  by  headache,  stujior, 
twitching  of  the  limbs,  and  sometimes  by  convulsions.  The  chief  danger 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  is,  indeed,  from  this  source.  Some- 
times there  is  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  the  food  is  rejected,  though 
much  less  frequently  than  in  the  intestinal  inflammation  of  infancy. 
Anorexia  and  thirst  are  common  symptoms.  If  the  inflammation  con- 
tinue, there  is  soon  perceptible  emaciation,  with  loss  of  strength.  The 
eyes  become  hollow,  the  face  pale,  and  the  surface  cool.  Death  may  occur 
at  an  early  period,  the  vital  powers  succumbing  from  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammation.  In  other  cases,  the  acute  disease  ends  in  a  subacute  or 
chronic  inflammation ;  the  patient  becomes  gradually  more  reduced,  till 
he  dies  in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation,  such  as  we  often  observe  in  the 
entero-colitis  of  infancy,  or  from  this  state  he  may  recover  by  degrees, 
though  perhaps  with  an  irritable  state  of  the  bowels,  which  continues  for 
months.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  enteritis  and  colitis  in  child- 
hood, if  not  neglected,  soon  begin  to  yield,  and  they  terminate  favorably  in 
one  or  two  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  existence  of  the  in- 
flammation. This  is  indicated  by  the  fever,  abdominal  tenderness,  and 
the  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels.  Whether  the  disease  is  enteritis  or  colitis 
is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  stools,  the  seat  of  the  tenderness,  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  tenesmus. 

Prognosis It  has  been  stated  above  that  enteritis  and  colitis  in  child- 
ren commonly  terminate  favorably.  The  result  depends  not  only  on  the 
extent  and  severity  of  the  inflammation,  but  the  constitution  and  previous 
health.  The  inflammation  is  more  serious  when  secondary  than  when 
primary.  Extensive  and  great  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  features  pale, 
anxious,  and  indicative  of  suflTering,  pulse  frequent  and  feeble,  should  ex- 
cite the  most  serious  apprehensions.  Frequent  vomiting  also  denotes  a 
grave  form  of  the  disease.  Stupor,  and  especially  convulsive  movements, 
show  that  the  nervous  centres  are  affected,  and  should  make  us  guarded  in 
the  prognosis.     Improvement  in  the  disease,  on  which  to  base  a  favorable 
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prognosis,  is  apparent  in  the  diminution  of  the  tenderness,  improvement  in 
the  pulse  and  character  of  the  stools,  a  more  cheerful  countenance,  and  less 
disrelish  of  food. 

TuEATMENT. — This  should  be  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  adult. 
In  enteritis  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  if  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
l)ect  the  presence  of  any  irritating  substance  in  the  intestines,  and  ordi- 
narily in  colitis,  it  is  advisable  to  conmience  treatment  by  the  use  of  some 
simple  evacuant,  like  ctistor  oil.  After  this  our  reliance,  so  far  as  internal 
treatment  is  concerned,  must  be  mainly  on  opiate  and  antiphlogistic 
medicines.  One  of  the  best  remedies  of  this  class  is  the  Dover's  powder, 
which  may  be  given  to  a  child  five  years  old  in  doses  of  three  grains  every 
three  hours.  A  corresponding  dose  of  any  of  the  other  opiates  may  be 
given,  but  with  less  sudorific  effect.  In  colitis  the  occiusional  administra- 
tion of  a  laxative  should  not  be  neglected,  if  the  stools  are  entirely  or 
mainly  muco-sanguineous.  It  should  be  employed  so  as  to  prevent  ac- 
cunuilation  of  fecal  matters  in  the  colon,  which  would  serve  as  an  irritant 
and  increase  the  inflammation.  The  dose  should  be  small,  merely  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  fecal  evacuation,  and  repeated  as  refjuired,  daily  or 
less  frequently.  The  laxative  commonly  preferred  is  magnesia,  rhubarb, 
or  castor  oil.  The  physician  may  prescribe  an  opiate  mixture  containing 
sufficient  of  the  la^^ative  to  have  the  effect  desired,  though  ordinarily  it  is 
better  to  prescribe  the  two  sepanitely,  so  that  the  laxative  can  be  given 
or  withheld,  according  to  circumstances,  while  the  opiate  is  continued 
more  regularly.  Except  that  there  is  some  irritating  substance  which  re- 
quires removal,  the  effect  of  laxatives  is  injurious,  instead  of  beneficial. 
Most  of  the  formulae  given  above  in  our  remarks  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  infantile  intestinal  catarrh,  are  likewise  useful  for  the  enteritis  and 
colitis  of  childhood,  the  quantity  of  the  opiate,  which  is  the  important 
ingredient,  being  increased  according  to  the  increase  in  the  age.  The 
following  formulse  may  be  employed  for  a  child  of  five  years : — 

R.  Pulv.  opii,  gr.  v  ; 

Bismuth,  subnitrat.,  5U*     Misce. 
Divid.  in  pulveres  No.  xx.     Give  one  jwwder  every  two  to  four  hoars. 

R.  Pulv.  ipecac,  comp.,  5j  I 

Bismuth,  subnitrat.,  5U*     Misce. 
Divid.  in  pulveres  No.  xxiv.    Give  one  powder  as  above. 

H.  Tine,  opii  deodorat.,  gtt.  xiviij  ; 
Bismuth,  subnitrat.,  ^ij  ; 
Aq.  menth.  piperit., 
Syr.  zingiberis,  &&  Jj.     Misce. 
Shake  bottle.    Give  one  teaspoonful  from  two  to  four  hourt. 

The  local  treatment  which  is  found  most  useful  consists  in  the  use  of 
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emollient  applications  covered  with  oil-silk,  and  made  sufficiently  irritating 
by  mustiird  or  otherwise  to  cause  constant  redness. 

It*  there  are  symptoms  threatening  convulsions,  a  mustard  foot-l»ath 
repeated  occasionally  will  usually  tranquillize  the  nervous  system  and 
avert  the  danger. 

The  diet  should  be  bland  and  unirritating.  In  the  first  stages  of  the 
inflammation,  rice  or  barley-water,  or  arrowroot  boiled  in  water,  and  sim- 
ilar drinks  should  constitute  the  main  diet.  When  the  active  inflamma- 
tion has  abated,  and  at  any  period  of  the  disease  if  there  is  a  tendency  to 
prostration,  more  nourishing  food  should  be  given.  Milk  and  animal 
broths  may  then  be  allowed.  In  cases  which  are  protracted,  or  attended 
with  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  required. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 

Cholera  infantum,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  choleriforra  diarrhcea, 
is  a  disease  of  the  summer  months;  and  with  exceptional  cases,  of  the 
cities.  It  receives  the  name  which  designates  it  from  the  violence  of  its 
symptoms,  which  closely  resemble  those  in  Asiatic  cholera.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  distinct  in  its  nature,  occurring  independently  of  the  epidemics 
of  that  disease. 

I  have* elsewhere  stated  that,  as  regards  at  least  this  city,  the  term  cholera 
infantum  has  been  so  extended  as  to  embrace  a  large  [)art  of  the  diarrhiesil 
maladies  affecting  infants  in  the  summer  months.  Some  physicians  apply 
it  even  to  mild  but  protracted  cases  of  ordinary  non-inflammatory  or  in- 
flammatory dian'hoca  occurring  in  the  season  mentioned.  I  employ  it, 
and  it  should,  in  my  opinion,  only  be  employed,  to  designate  that  form  of 
infantile  diarrhoea  in  which  there  are  frequent  watery  stools,  accom^uuiied 
by  vomiting,  great  elevation  of  temperature,  and  rapid  and  great  emaciation. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  infantum  reported  in  our  bills  of 
mortalitv  is  so  large,  while  the  number  from  the  same  disease  embraced  in 
the  death  statistics  of  European  cities  is  so  small  comparatively,  that  some 
luive  been  led  to  believe  that  this  malady  is  much  more  prevalent  and 
fatal  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  whereas,  were  these  terms  employed 
in  all  places  to  designate  precisely  the  same  disease,  probably  no  great 
flifference  would  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera  infantum  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Causes. — It  has  been  stated  that  cholera  infantum  prevails  mainly  in 
the  cities  and  in  the  summer  months.     Cases  occur  from  the  month  of  May 
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to  OctolKT.  Its  maximum  frequency  and  severity  correspond  with  the 
degree  of  heat,  and  it  is  therefore  most  prevalent  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  disease  is,  doubtless,  residence 
in  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  noxious  vajKirs,  especially  gases  arising  from 
animal  and  vegetable  decomiK>sition,  or  an  atmosphere  rendered  impure 
by  overcrowding  and  by  [>er8onal  and  domiciliary  uncleanliness.  It  is, 
therefore,  much  more  common  in  tenement  houses  and  psirts  of  the  city 
occupied  by  the  poor  than  in  cleaner  and  less  crowded  streets  and  apart- 
ments. 

Summer  heat  and  the  anti-hygienic  conditions  to  which  it  gives  rise  in 
the  cities,  sonietimes  ap[)ear  to  be  sufficient  in  themselves  to  develop  cholem 
infantum;  at  least  it  occurs  without  other  obvious  cause.  In  other,  and 
probably  the  majority  of  cases,  another  cause  co-ojierates,  namely,  the  use 
of  improper  food.  Atmospheric  heat  and  its  depressing  influences  are  then 
predi8|K)sing  causes,  while  the  use  of  indigestible  or  irritating  food  is  the 
exciting  cause.  Infants  upon  whom  both  causes  are  ojxjrative  are  most 
liable  to  cholera  infantum  in  its  severe  form.  Hence  bottle-fed  infants  of 
the  city  are  esi>ecially  liable  to  it,  and  infants  whose  food  is  carelessly  an<l 
improperly  j)rei)ared.  Often  in  the  hot  months,  acid  and  in<ligcstibh* 
fruits,  as  currants,  heedlessly  given  to  an  infant,  occasion  the  attack. 

Cholem  infantum  occurs  commonly  under  the  age  of  two  years.  It  is 
so  frequent  during  the  period  of  first  dentition,  that  some  writers  consider 
dentition  a  cause.  At  this  period,  however,  as  has  been  stated  elsewhere, 
there  is  great  functional  activity,  and  rapid  development  of  the  intestinal 
follicles,  and  the  (peculiar  liability  to  cholera  infantum  at  this  age  should 
be  attributed  to  this  cause  rather  than  to  dentition. 

Symptoms. — Cholera  infantum  sometimes  commences  abruptly,  the 
previous  health  having  been  good.  In  other  cases  it  is  preceded  by  a  pre- 
monitory stage,  that  of  diarrhoea.  The  stools  are  tliinner  than  natural, 
and  somewhat  more  frequent,  but  not  such  as  to  excite  alarm.  Suddenly 
the  evacuations  become  more  frequent  and  watery,  and  the  parents  are 
surprised  and  frightened  by  the  rapid  sinking  and  real  danger  of  the  in- 
fant. Occiisionally  this  antecedent  diarrhoea  has  continued  several  weeks, 
attended  with  emaciation  and  associated  with  intestinal  inflammation. 

Tins  disease  is  characterized  by  the  discharge  of  thin  stools,  designated 
by  some  watery,  by  other  serous.  The  first  evacuations,  unless  there  has 
lieen  previous  diarrhoea,  contain  considerable  fecal  matter.  Thcjy  are  so 
thin  as  to  soak  into  the  diaper  like  the  urine,  and  in  some  cases  they 
scarcely  produce  more  of  a  stain  than  does  this  secretion.  The  odor  is 
[)eculiar,  not  fecal,  but  musty  and  offensive ;  occasionally  the  stools  an* 
almost  odorless.  Commencing  simultaneously  with  the  watery  evacuations, 
or  soon  after,  is  another  symptom,  namely,  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
which  increases  greatly  the  prostration  and  danger.  Wliatever  is  swal- 
lowed by  the  infant  is  rejected  immediately,  or  after  a  few  minutes,,  or 
42 
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there  may  be  retching  without  vomiting.  The  appetite  is  lost,  and  the 
thirst  is  intense.  Cold  water,  especially,  is  taken  with  avidity,  and  if  the 
infant  nurses,  it  eagerly  seizes  the  breast,  in  order  to  relieve  the  thirst. 
The  tongue  is  moist  at  first,  and  clean  or  covered  with  a  light  fur.  The 
pulse  is  accelerated,  while  the  respiration  is  either  natural  or  somewhat 
increased  in  frequency;  the  surface  is  warm,  but  its  tem|)erature  is  si)eedily 
reduced.  There  is  no  disease  of  infancy  in  which  the  temperature- of  the 
blood  is  higher.  In  ordinary  cases  the  thermometer  introduced  into  the 
rectum  rises  above  105°,  and  I  have  seen  it  indicate  107^°.  There  is  no 
abdominal  tenderness,  and  no  evidence  of  pain.  The  infant  is  often  rest- 
less at  first,  but  its  restlessness  is  due  to  thirst,  or  that  unpleasant  sensation 
which  the  sick  experience  when  the  vital  powers  are  rapidly  reduced.  The 
urine  is  scanty  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  attack. 

The  loss  of  strength  and  the  emaciation  are  more  rapid  than  in  any 
other  diarrhoeal  malady,  except  Asiatic  cholera,  and  the  most  severe  form 
of  cholera  morbus.  The  parents  scarcely  recognize  in  the  changed  and 
melancholy  aspect  of  the  infant  any  resemblance  to  the  features  which  it 
exhibited  a  day  or  two  before.  The  eyes  are  sunken,  the  eyelids  and  lips 
are  [)ermanently  open  from  the  feeble  contractile  power  of  the  muscles 
which  close  them,  while  the  loss  of  the  fluids  from  the  tissues  and  the 
emaciation  are  such  that  the  bony  angles  become  more  prominent,  and 
the  skin  in  places  lies  in  folds. 

As  the  disease  api)roaches  a  fatal  termination,  which  often  occurs  in  two 
or  three  days,  the  infant  remains  quiet,  not  disturbed  even  by  the  flies 
which  alight  ui)on  its  face.  The  limbs  and  cheeks  become  cool ;  the  eyes 
bleared,  pupils  contracted,  and  the  urine  scanty  or  suppressed.  As  death 
draws  near  the  respiration  becomes  accelarated  from  the  pulmonary  con- 
gestion consequent  on  the  feeble  contractile  power  of  the  heart,  the  pube 
becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  the  surface  has  a  clammy  coldness,  and 
stupor  results,  which  becomes  more  and  more  profound,  and  from  which  it 
is  imi)OSsible  to  arouse  the  infant. 

In  the  most  favorable  cases  cholera  infantum  is  checked  before  the  oc- 
currence of  these  fatal  symptoms.  And  often  even  in  cases  which  are  ulti- 
mately fatal,  there  is  not  such  a  speedy  termination  of  the  malady.  The 
choleriform  diarrhoea  abates,  and  the  case  becomes  one  of  ordinary  entero- 
colitis as  described  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

Anatomical  Characters liillietand  Barthez,  who  of  foreign  writers 

treat  of  this  disease  at  greatest  length,  describe  it  under  the  name  of  gastro- 
intestinal choleriform  catarrh.  "  The  perusal,"  they  remark,  "  of  the  ana- 
tomico-pathological description,  and  especially  the  study  of  the  facts,  show 
that  the  gastro-intestinal  tube  in  subjects  who  succumb  to  this  disease  may 
be  in  four  different  states  :  (a),  either  the  stomach  is  softened  without  any 
lesion  of  the  digestive  tube ;  (i),  or  the  stomach  is  softened  at  the  same 
time  iliat  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  and  especially  its  follicu- 
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lar  apparatus,  is  diseased  ;  (c),  or  the  stoinuch  is  healthy  whilst  the  follicu- 
lar apparatus,  or  the  mucous  membrane,  is  diseased  ;  ((/),  or,  finally,  the 
gastro-intestinal  tube  is  not  the  seat  of  any  lesion  appreciable  to  our  senses 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  or  it  presents  lesions  so  insignificant 
that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms. 

"  So  far  the  disease  resembles  all  the  catarrhs,  but  what  is  sjK'cial  is  the 
abundance  of  the  serous  secretion,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  great  sym^>a- 
thetic  nerve. 

"  The  serous  secretion,  which  appears  to  be  produced  by  a  perspiration 
(analogous  to  that  of  the  respiratory  passages  and  of  the  skin)  rather  than 
by  a  follicular  secretion,  shows,  perhaps,  that  the  elimination  of  substances 
is  effected  by  other  organs  than  the  follicles  ;  perhaps,  also,  we  ought  to  see 
a  proof  that  the  materials  to  eliminate  are  not  the  same  as  in  simple  catarrh. 
Upon  all  these  points  we  are  constrained  to  remain  in  doubt.  We  content 
ourselves  with  pointing  out  the  fact." 

American  writers  divide  cholera  infantum  into  three  stages,  the  first 
characterized  by  turgescence  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  with  more  or  less 
softening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  second  stage  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines  is  vascular  in  patches  and  streaks,  and  somewhat 
thickened  and  softened,  while  the  solitary  glands  and  patches  of  Peyer 
present  an  inflammatory  hypenemia,  and  occasionally  certain  of  them  are 
ulcerated.  In  the  third  stage  the  brain  is  involved.  The  cranial  sinuses, 
veins,  and  capillaries  of  the  brain  are  congested,  and  there  is  transudation 
of  serum  u|)on  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  in  the  ventricles.  The  following 
observations  show  the  character  of  these  lesions : — 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1861,  I  made  an  autopsy  of  an  infant  sixteen 
months  old,  who  died  of  cholera  infantum,  with  a  sickness  of  less  than  one 
day.  The  examination  was  made  thirty  hours  after  death.  Nothing  un- 
usual was  observed  in  the  brain,  except,  perhaps,  a  little  more  than  the 
ordinary  injection  of  vessels  at  the  vertex ;  no  disease  of  stomach  and  in- 
estines  except  enlargement  of  the  patches  of  Peyer  as  well  as  the  solitary 
glands ;  mucous  membrane  pale.  In  this  and  the  following  cases  there 
was  apparently  slight  softening  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  ;  but 
whether  it  was  pathological  or  cadaveric  is  uncertain,  as  the  weather  was 
very  warm.  The  liver  seemed  healthy.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  it 
was  found  to  contain  about  the  normal  amount  of  oil-globules. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  an  infant  seven  months  old,  wet-nursed, 
who  died  July  26,  1862,  after  a  sickness  also  of  about  one  day.  He  was 
previously  emaciated,  but  without  any  definite  ailment.  The  post-mortem 
examination  was  made  on  the  28th.  The  brain  was  somewhat  softer  than 
natural,  but  was  otherwise  healthy.  There  was  no  abnormal  vascularity 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  no  serous  effusion  within  the  cranium. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  was  of  normal  appearance  through- 
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out,  unless  somewhat  thickened  and  softened ;  the  solitary  glands  of  the 
colon  were  enlarged.     The  patches  of  Pejer  were  not  distinct. 

At  the  New  York  Protestant  Episcopal  Orphan  Asylum,  an  infant  twenty 
months  old,  previously  healthy,  was  seized  with  cholera  infantum  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1864.  The  alvine  evacuations,  as  is  usual  in  this  disease 
were  frequent  and  watery,  and  attended  by  obstinate  vomiting.  Death  oc- 
curred in  slight  spasms,  in  thirty-six  hours.  The  exciting  cause  was  ap- 
parently the  use  of  a  few  currants,  which  were  eaten  in  a  cake  the  day  be- 
fore, some  of  which  fruit  was  contained  in  the  first  evacuations.  The  brain 
was  not  examined.  The  only  pathological  changes  which  were  observed 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  slightly  vascular  patches  in  the  small  in- 
testines, and  an  unusual  prominence  of  the  solitary  glands  in  the  colon. 
These  glands  resemble  small  beads  imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  lungs  in  the  above  cases  were  healthy,  excepting  hypostatic  conges- 
tion. 

Since  the  dates  of  these  autopsies,  I  have  made  others  in  cases  which 
terminated  fatally  after  a  brief  duration,  and  have  uniformly  found  similar 
lesions,  namely,  the  gastro-intestinal  surface  either  without  vascularity  or 
scantily  vascular  in  streaks  or  patches,  sometimes  presenting  a  whitish  or 
soggy  appearance,  and  somewhat  softened,  while  the  solitary  glands  were 
enlarged  so  as  to  be  prominent  upon  the  surface.  In  cases  which  continue 
longer,  evident  inflammatory  lesions  soon  appear,  which  are  identical  with 
those  already  described  in  the  article  which  relates  to  intestinal  inflam- 
mation. 

Nature. — It  was  formerly  my  opinion  that  cholera  infantum  is  essen- 
tially non-inflammatory,  but  that  it  soon  became  inflammatory  if  not 
checked.  Careful  observations  of  its  symptoms  and  lesions  have  since 
convinced  me  that  it  is  the  most  violent  inflammation  to  which  infants  are 
liable  in  our  climate.  There  is  no  other  infantile  malady  in  which  there 
is  uniformly  so  high  a  temperature,  and  under  which  patients  sink  more 
rapidly.  The  alvine  discharges  to  which  the  rapid  prostration  is  largely 
due,  probably  consists  in  part  of  intestinal  secretions,  and  in  part  of  serum 
which  has  transuded  from  the  capillaries  of  the  intestines.  It  is  well 
known  to  pathologists,  that  in  inflammation  of  mucous  surfaces  of  short 
duration,  the  redness  is  apt  to  disappear  in  the  cadaver. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  certain  observers  that  cholera  in- 
fantum  is  identical  with  thermic  fever  or  sunstroke.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
resemblance  as  regards  certain  important  symptoms.  In  cholera  infantum 
the  temperature  is  from  105^  to  108°  ;  in  sunstroke  it  is  also  very  high, 
often  rising  above  108°.  Great  heat  of  head,  contracted  pupils,  thin 
fecal  evacuations,  embarrassed  respiration,  scanty  urine,  and  cerebral 
symptoms  are  common  towards  the  close  of  cholera  infantum,  and  they 
are  the  prominent  symptoms  in  sunstroke.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  accept 
the  theory  which  regards  these  maladies  as  identical,  and  which  remove 
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cholera  intantum  from  the  list  of  intestinal  diseases.  In  cholera  infantum 
the  gastro-inte^tinal  symptoms  always  take  the  precedence,  and  are,  except 
in  advanced  cases,  always  more  prominent  than  other  symptoms.  It  does 
not  commence  as  by  a  stroke  like  coup  de  soleil,  but  it  comes  on  more 
gradually  thougli  rapidly,  and  it  oAen  supervenes  u{)on  a  diarrhoea  or 
some  error  of  diet.  In  the  commencement  of  cholera  infantum  the  infant 
is  not  apt  to  be  drowsy,  and  it  is  often  wide  awake  and  restless  from  the 
thirst.  Contrast  tliis  with  the  alarming  8tu})or  of  sunstroke.  Sunstroke 
only  occurs  during  the  hours  of  excessive  heat,  but  cholera  infantum  may 
occur  at  any  hour,  or  in  any  day  during  the  hot  weather,  provided  that 
there  is  sufiicient  dietetic  cause.  Again,  intestinal  inflammation  is  not 
common  in  sunstrake,  while  it  is  the  common,  or  as  I  Indieve  the  essential, 
le«ion  of  cholera  intantum.  These  facts  show,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
two  mahidies  are  essentially  and  entirely  distinct.  Nevertheless,  cases  of 
api)arent  sunstroke  sometimes  occur  in  the  infant,  and  if  the  bowels  are  at 
the  same  time  relaxed  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  cholera  infantum, 
and  if  fatal  is  usually  reported  as  such  to  the  health  authorities.  Such  cases 
I  have  occasionally  observed,  or  they  have  been  rei)orted  to  me,  although 
they  are  not  common. 

With  the  exce[)tion  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  no  uniform  lesion  is  ob- 
served in  any  of  the  viscera,  unless  such  as  is  due  to  change  in  the  quan- 
tity and  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  its  circulation.  Writers  describe  an 
anaemic  apjx^arance  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  visceni,  and  occasional 
passive  congestion  of  the  cerebnil  vessels.  The  cerebral  symptoms  often 
present  towards  the  clos<^  of  life  in  unfavorable  cases  of  cholera  infantum 
may  arise  from  that  state  of  the  brain  known  as  spurious  hydrocephalus, 
which  is  not  attended  by  any  uniform  or  certain  lesion  of  this  organ.  As 
the  urinary  8<?cretion  is  scanty  or  suppressed,  cerebnd  symptoms  may  be  in 
certain  cases  be  due  to  unemia. 

Diagnosis This  disease  is  diagnosticated  by  the  symptoms,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  frequency  and  character  of  the  stools.  Tlie  stools  have 
already  been  described  as  frequent,  often  passed  witli  considerable  force, 
deficient  in  fecal  matter,  and  thin,  so  as  to  soak  into  the  diai)er  almost 
like  urine.  The  vomiting,  thirst,  rapid  sinking,  and  emaciation  serve  to 
distinguish  cholera  infantum  from  other  diarriueal  maladies. 

When  Asiatic  cholera  is  prevalent,  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  two 
diseases  is  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

Prognosis. — This  is  one  of  those  diseases  in  regard  to  which  physicians 
often  injure  their  reputation  by  not  giving  sufficient  notice  of  the  danger, 
or  even  by  expressing  a  favorable  opinion,  when  the  case  soon  after  ends 
fatally.  A  favorable  prognosis  should  seldom  be  expressed  without  quali- 
flcation.  If  the  urgent  symptoms  are  relieved,  still  the  disease  may  con- 
tinue as  an  ordinary  intestinal  inflammation,  which,  in  hot  weather,  is 
formidable  and  often  fatal.     If  the  stools  become  more  consistent  and  less 
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frequent,  without  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  symptoms,  while  the  limbs 
are  warm  and  pulse  good,  we  may  confidently  express  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  present  danger. 

The  duration  of  true  cholera  infantum  is  short.  It  either  ends  fatally, 
or  it  begins  soon  to  abate  and  ceases,  or  it  continues  as  an  entero-colitis. 
Death  may  occur,  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
from  the  frequency  of  the  stools,  or  not  till  after  three  or  four  days.  In 
general,  if  the  case  do  not  end  within  three  or  four  days  by  recovery  or 
death,  it  becomes  one  of  severe  ordinary  entero-colitis. 

Treatment. — Cholera  infantum  requires  beyond  most  other  diseases, 
the  employment  of  proper  remedial  measures,  from  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  since  the  infant  rapidly  sinks,  unless  the  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  are  arrested,  or  are  rendered  less  frequent  and  watery.  Regarding 
the  disease  as  a  violent  intestinal  inflammation,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
determining  the  therapeutic  indications.  Those  already  recommended  in 
our  article  relating  to  intestinal  inflammation,  are  indicated,  and  to  the 
full  extent  which  the  infant  will  bear,  without  causing  too  much  stupor. 
An  infant  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  months,  should  take  one 
teaspoonful  of  the  following  mixture  every  two  or  three  hours,  till  the 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  controlled  : — 

R.  Tinct.  opii,  gtt.  xvj  ; 

Spts.  ammon.  aromat.,  5^^^  * 
Bismuth,  subnitrat.,  3ij  ; 
Syr.  simplic,  ^^s. 
Mistur.  cretie,  §iss.     Misce. 

An  infant  of  six  months  can  take  one-half  the  dose,  and  one  of  three  or 
four  months,  one-third  or  one-fourth  the  dose.  Instead  of  this,  one  of  the 
equivalent  mixtures  which  are  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  intesti- 
nal inflammation,  may  be  given.  If  cerebral  symptoms  ap|)ear,  as  rolling 
the  head,  drowsiness,  etc.,  I  usually  write  the  prescription  without  the 
opiate,  and  it  may  then  be  given  more  frequently  if  the  case  require  it, 
while  the  opiate  prescribed  alone  is  given  more  guardedly  and  at  longer 
intervals. 

There  is  danger  in  this  disease  of  the  sudden  supervention  of  stupor, 
amounting  even  to  coma  and  ending  fatally.  In  these  cases  the  stools  are 
generally  suddenly  checked,  and  the  opiate  might  aid  in  producing  this 
result.  In  a  few  instances  which  I  can  recall  to  mind,  where  death  occurred 
in  this  way,  the  friends  believed  that  the  melancholy  result  was  hastened 
by  the  medicine.  If  the  evacautions  are  partially  checked  and  there  are 
signs  of  stupor,  the  opiate  should  either  be  omitted  or  given  less  frequently. 
Explicit  and  positive  directions  to  this  effect  should  be  given.  Eligible 
preparations  of  opium  for  this  disease  are  paregoric,  tincture  of  opium, 
pulv.  cretae  comp.  c.  opio,  and,  if  there  is  no  irritability  of  stomach,  Dover's 
powder. 
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Certain  writers  recommend  the  employment  of  a  purgative  as  prelimi- 
nary treatment,  in  order  to  remove  any  irritating  substance  from  the  in- 
testines. But  delay  in  the  use  of  remedies  to  check  the  evacuations  involves 
too  much  risk.  When  the  urgent  symptoms  are  somewhat  controlled,  a 
moderate  dose  of  castor  oil  may  be  prescribed  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  there  is  any  irritating  substance  in  the  intestines. 

By  this  mode  of  treatment  the  stools  are  generally  in  a  few  hours  ren- 
dered less  frequent  and  more  consistent. 

There  are  physicians  who  believe  that  calomel  in  small  and  repeated 
doses  has  a  beneficial  effect  in  choleriform  diarrhoea,  but  those  who  use  it 
employ  it  in  combination  with  opium,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  good 
effect  observed  is  mainly  due  to  the  latter  remedy.  From  the  anatomical 
characters  of  cholera  infantum  there  is  apparently  no  indication  for  a 
medicine  that  affects  the  function  of  the  liver,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  calomel  exerts  any  good  effect  on  the  follicular  apparatus  of  the  in- 
testines, which,  so  far  as  we  can  localize  the  disease,  seems  to  be  most  in 
fault  of  any  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  On  theoretical  gounds,  there- 
fore, I  should  oppose  the  employment  of  this  agent,  and  my  observations 
of  its  effects  have  been  such  that  I  entirely  discard  its  use  while  we  have 
other  safe  and  efficient  remedies  to  meet  every  indication. 

Ordinarily,  as  the  diarrhoea  is  relieved,  the  vomiting  ceases.  T(ie  rem- 
edies employed  for  the  former  are  also  curative  of  the  latter ;  still  the 
vomiting,  if  frequent  and  obstinate,  sometimes  does  require  special  treat- 
ment, and  there  are  no  better  an ti -emetic  mixtures  than  those  recom- 
mended in  our  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  intestinal  inflammation.  In 
robust  infants,  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  small  pieces  of  ice 
taken  in  the  mouth  aid  in  diminishing  the  irritability  of  stomach.  Mus- 
tard should  also  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 

In  most  cases  alcoholic  stimulants  are  required.  The  best  of  these  is 
Bourbon  whiskey  or  brandy,  which  should  be  used  from  an  early  period 
of  the  disease.  Aside  from  its  sustaining  the  vital  powers,  it  aids  also  in 
relieving  the  irritability  of  stomach. 

The  diet  in  cholera  infantum  should  be  simple  but  nutritious.  That 
recommended  for  intestinal  inflammation  is  proper  for  infants  with  this 
malady. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

INTESTINAL  WORMS. 

The  belief  has  been  prevalent  in  the  profession  in  former  times,  and  i« 
now  among  the  people,  that  worms  in  the  intestines  constitute  a  frequent 
disease,  especially  in  children.  As  pathology  and  the  means  of  diagnosti- 
cating diseases  are  better  understood,  this  idea  has  been  gradually  aban- 
doned by  physicians  and  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community.  Still 
these  parasites  must  be  considered  an  occasional  cause  of  serious  derange- 
ments, and,  in  rare  instances,  a  cause  even  of  death.  They  indeed  often 
exist  in  small  number,  without  producing  any  appreciable  deviation  in  the 
individual  from  the  healthy  state  ;  but  the  most  common  and  best  known 
species,  when  they  have  once  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  intestines  of  man, 
ordinarily  grow  and  multiply  so  as  to  produce  symptoms,  and  require 
medicines  for  their  expulsion. 

So  far  as  is  now  ascertained  by  observations  in  different  countries, 
about  fifty  animal  parasites  make  their  abode  in  man.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  number  will  yet  be  found  greater  by  observations  in  distant 
uncivilized  countries.  Of  these  fi^ty,  twenty-one  reside  in  the  alimentary 
canal  (Heller),  several  of  them  being  microscopic.  Of  those  occupying 
the  intestines  only,  the  following  species  are  specially  interesting  to  the 
practising  physician,  on  account  of  their  relation — for  the  most  part  causa- 
tive— to  certain  pathological  states,  to  wit :  the  ascaris  lumbricoides,  or 
round-worm ;  the  oxyuris  vermicularis,  or  thread-worm ;  the  bothrioce- 
phalus  latus,  and  three  species  of  tsenia,  or  the  tape-worms,  and  the  tri- 
chocephalus  dispar,  or  whip-worm. 

Ascaris  Lumbricoides, — The  round-worm  has  a  dingy  reddish  or  yel- 
lowish-red color  and  a  cylindrical  form,  tapering  towards  both  extremities 
from  the  point  of  its  greatest  diameter,  which  is  a  little  posterior  to  the 
middle.  The  dead  worm  is  paler  than  the  living.  The  anterior  extremity 
is  tipped  with  three  lips,  between  which  and  the  body  is  a  circular  groove. 
Between  these  three  lips,  anteriorly  is  the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  from 
which  the  oesophagus  extends  to  the  distance  of  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
an  inch.  The  intestine,  which  has  a  light  brownish  color,  extends  from 
the  oesophagus  to  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  animal,  where  it 
terminati3s  in  the  anus.  The  females  are  in  numerical  excess  of  the  males, 
and  their  size  is  also  greater.  The  shape  of  the  worm  is  like  that  of  the 
common  earth-worm,  from  which  it  derives  the  name  lumbricus,  but  it  is 
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somewhat  more  pointed  and  its  color  a  paler  red.     The  tail  of  the  male 
worm  is  curved  like  a  hook,  while  that  of  the  female  is  straight. 

The  total  number  of  eggs  contained  in  a  fully  developed  female  has 
been  estimated  at  sixty  millions.  The  eggs  when  immature  are  conical, 
and  are  attached  to  a  longitudinal  band;  when  mature  they  are  oval,  with 
dark  granular  contents  and  a  strong  double  shell,  and  their  diameter  is 
about  5^^  of  an  inch.  They  are  expelled  in  countless  numbers  with  the 
feces,  and  at  the  time  of  expulsion  are  surrounded  by  an  albuminous  coat- 
ing stained  with  bile.  Their  vitality  is  retained  under  apparently  very 
unfavorable  circumstances,  even  for  years.  They  hatch  even  after  they 
have  been  repeatedly  frozen  or  desiccated. 

The  ascaris  lumbricoides  inhabits  the  small  intestines,  where  it  is 
rapidly  developed  from  the  embryonic  state.  The  remark  made  by 
Heller,  that  when  found  in  the  colon  it  is  always  dead,  cannot  be  true,  for 
many  live  worms  are  expelled  in  the  stools. 

The  round-worm,  more  than  all  other  intestinal  worms,  is  inclined  to 
wander  away  from  its  usual  abiding  place,  namely,  from  the  jejunum  and 
ileum,  producing  symptoms  of  more  or  less  gravity,  referable  to  the  part 
over  which  it  crawls.  It  occasionally  enters  the  stomach,  from  which  it 
is  vomited,  or  it  ascends  the  (ssophagus  into  the  fauces,  from  which  it  is 
soon  removed  by  the  efforts  of  the  individual.  Cases  are  on  record,  one 
of  which  Andral  witnessed,  in  which  the  worm  entered  the  larynx,  pro- 
ducing suffocation  and  speedy  death.  M.  Tonnelle  also  witnessed  such  a 
case.  A  child,  nine  years  old,  was  suddenly  seized  with  great  difficulty 
of  respiration  and  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  A  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  thorax  gave  a  negative  result.  Death  occurred  in  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  and  at  the  post-mortem  examination  a  lumbricus 
was  found  filling  the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  M.  Blandin,  also,  witnessed  a 
case,  when  interne  of  the  Hopital  des  Enfants.  An  infant  was  sufibcated 
by  one  of  these  worms,  which  had  penetrated  as  far  jis  the  right  bronchus. 
Very  rarely  they  crawl  from  the  fauces  into  the  nasal  passages.  This 
worm  is  so  strong  and  active  that  there  is  no  recess  or  reflexion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  apparatus  which  it  could  possibly  pen- 
etrate, in  which  it  has  not  been  found.  It  has  been  discovered  in  the 
appendix  vermiformis,  in  the  pancreatic  duct,  in  the  common  bile-duct, 
and  even  in  the  gall-bladder.  The  number  of  these  worms  found  in  the 
intestines  is  very  various.  There  may  be  only  one,  or  the  number  may 
be  almost  incredibly  large. 

Thus,  Barrier  relates  the  case  of  an  infant  thirty  months  old,  who  died 
in  H6pital  Necker.  It  was  believed  to  be  tubercular.  Numerous  tumors, 
which  could  be  felt  in  the  abdomen,  were  supposed  to  be  tubercular 
masses.  On  making  the  post-mortem  examination,  the  mesenteric  glands 
were  found  healthy,  but  the  intestines  throughout  their  entire  extent  were 
filled  with  lumbrici.     The  masses  which,  during  life,  were  believed  to  be 
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tubercular  glands,  were  found  to  consist  of  worms.  The  caecum,  espe- 
cially, was  greatly  distended  by  them.  The  intertwining  or  collection  in 
balls  of  these  worms  constitutes,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  dangers,  as  it 
renders  them  so  much  the  more  difficult  of  expulsion. 

The  round-worm  possesses  no  organs  of  penetration,  still,  if  the  intestine 
is  weakened  by  disease,  especially  by  ulceration,  it  may,  by  pressure  with 
its  head,  force  an  opening  through  which  it  escapes  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  causing  peritonitis  and  death.  This  worm  is  commonly  found, 
whether  single  or  in  masses,  surrounded  with  mucus,  which  serves  as  a 
partial  protection  to  the  intestines. 

The  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  contact  with  lumbrici  is  often 
found  inflamed,  either  from  movements  of  the  worm,  or  from  pressure  of  a 
mass  of  worms,  or  even  of  a  single  worm  in  a  confined  position,  as  the 
appendix  vermiformis.  This  inflammation,  continuing  and  increasing, 
may  end  in  ulceration,  and  thus  a  weakened  spot  be  produced,  which  may 
be  ruptured  by  simple  pressure  of  the  mouth  of  the  worm.  In  this  way 
are  to  be  explained  those  apparent  cases  of  perforation,  which  have  led 
some  observers  to  believe  that  lumbrici  had  actually  the  power  of  pene- 
trating the  healthy  coats  of  the  intestines.  The  |)erforation  is  obviously 
most  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  have  been  enfeebled,  and  whose  tissues 
have  been  rendered  less  firm  and  resisting  by  antecedent  disease,  as  by 
typhoid  fever. 

M.  Guersant  describes  a  case  in  which  the  appendix  vermiformis  con- 
tained an  ulcerated  opening,  through  which  two  round-worms  had  partly 
passed  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  producing  fatal  perityphlitis.  The  eflfect 
of  their  impaction  in  this  narrow  cul-de-sac  was  much  like  that  of  a  bean 
or  seed  lodged  in  the  same  situation. 

The  ascaris  lumbricoides  has  occasionally  been  found  in  the  most  re- 
markable locations,  namely,  in  abscesses  lying  without  the  intestines. 
They  have  been  known  to  eflfect  a  lodgment  in  the  liver,  and  produce  an 
abscess  there,  no  doubt,  by  crawling  up  and  distending  a  bile-duct.  Their 
lodgment  in  other  viscera,  which  have  no  pervious  connections  with  the 
intestinal  tract,  is  no  doubt  accomplished  through  fistulous  openings  pro- 
duced by  inflammation  which  they  had  no  part  in  causing,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  of  which  there  are  well-authenticated  cases. 
Worm  cysts  in  the  abdominal  walls  have  been  found  to  occur  in  most  in- 
stances in  the  usual  site  of  hernias,  namely,  at  the  umbilicus  in  children, 
and  in  the  inguinal  region  in  adults.  It  is  presumed,  therefore,  that  the 
worms  had  entered  hernial  protrusions,  from  which  they  had  passed  by 
ulceration  into  the  abdominal  walls,  and  had  there  become  encapsulated. 

The  oxyuris  vermicularis,  or  thread-worm,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  pieces  of  ordinary  white  sewing  thread,  is  also  frequent  in  childhood, 
and  is  not  infrequent  in  the  adult.  The  length  of  the  male  oxyuris  is 
from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  an  inch ;  that  of  the  female  from  ODC-third 
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to  one-half  of  an  inch.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  male  is  bhmt,  and 
is  curved,  or  rolled  up  towards  the  abdomen  ;  that  of  the  female  is  slender 
and  pointed  like  an  awl. 

The  head  of  this  worm  is  relatively  broad,  from  an  unusual  thickness  or 
fulness  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  mouth,  surrounded  by  "  three  nodular  lips," 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  extremity.  The  oesophagus  extends  back- 
ward from  the  mouth,  gradually  growing  larger,  like  the  segment  of  a 
long  and  narrow  cone,  and  ending  in  a  globular  enlargement,  which  has 
been  designated  the  pharynx.  From  the  pharynx  the  intestine  runs  in 
nearly  a  straight  line  through  the  worm. 

The  eggs  are  numerous,  so  completely  filling  the  interior  of  the  female 
as  to  conceal  the  organs  from  view.  They  are  flattened  on  one  side,  but 
are  rounded  or  convex  in  other  parts  of  their  circumference.  One  end  is 
more  pointed  than  the  other,  as  in  the  eggs  of  birds.  Certain  of  the  eggs 
in  the  mature  female  are  seen  to  be  undergoing  segmentation,  preparatory 
hatching,  while  others  more  advanced  contxiin  tadpole-shaped  embryos, 
and  others  still  contain  worm-shaped  embryos,  either  lying  within  the 
shells  or  protruding  from  them.  The  hatching  and  growth  of  this  worm, 
which  have  been  observed  under  the  microscope,  are  very  rapid  under 
favorable  circumstances.  "  I  once,"  says  Heller,  "  saw  the  metamorphosis 
from  the  tadpole-shaped  embryo  to  the  worm-shaped  embryo  completed  in 
about  one  hour,"  but  the  usual  time  is  longer.  Leuckart  saw  oxyurides, 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  fourteen  days  after  the  eggs  had  been 
swallowed. 

Oxyurides  may  be  developed  so  rapidly  from  eggs  swallowed  in  the 
ingest-a,  that  they  attain  nearly  or  quite  their  full  growth  while  still  in  the 
small  intestines,  so  that,  although  their  chosen  residence  is  in  the  large 
intestines,  some  of  them  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the  ileum,  and  even 
in  the  jejunum,  of  full  size  and  active.  The  part  of  the  intestinal  tract 
which  the  oxyurides  prefer,  and  in  which  the  largest  colony  of  them  re- 
side, is  the  caecum  and  appendix  vermiformis,  and  not  the  rectum,  as 
stated  in  most  of  the  books,  and  in  this  situation,  where  they  have  been 
little  disturbed,  their  habits  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the  sexes  can 
be  best  observed.  But  they  are  ordinarily  found  both  in  the  csecum  and 
rectum  in  the  same  individual,  and,  indeed,  upon  all  parts  of  the  inter- 
vening surface  of  the  colon. 

The  number  of^  oxyurides  in  the  individual  varies  greatly.  They  are 
occasionally  so  numerous  upon  the  intestinal  surface  that  they  resemble 
fur,  and  when  they  are  so  abundant  they  are  commonly  found  above  the 
ileo-ca^cal  valve  as  well  as  below  it.  The  males  are  smaller  and  appa- 
rently more  fragile  and  perishable  than  the  female.  Therefore  in  the 
rectum  and  other  exposed  situations,  there  is  a  numerical  excess  of  the 
females  ;  but  in  reflexions  of  the  intestines,  where  they  are  securely  lodged, 
as  in  the  appendix  vermiformis,  no  marked  difference  has  been  observed 
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in  the  relative  number  of  the  two  sexes.  Since  the  males  are  more  deli- 
cate, transparent,  and  smaller  than  the  females,  they  are  more  apt  to  be 
overlooked  in  a  hasty  post-mortem  examination. 

Tlie  term  tape-worm  is  applied  to  several  species  of  the  tscnia,  and  to 
at  least  two  species  of  the  bothriocephalus,  but  all  except  four,  namely, 
the  taenia  solium,  taenia  saginata  or  medio-canellata,  taenia  elliptica  or  cu- 
cumerina,  and  the  bothriocephalus  latus,  are  rare  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  are  therefore  of  little  interest  to  the  practising  physician. 

The  tape-worm  is  an  hermaphrodite,  each  segment  containing  the  two 
sexual  organs.  The  head,  or  scolex,  is  small,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head, 
and  segment  after  segment  is  produced  by  a  budding  process  from  the 
head.  The  segments  are  attached  to  each  other  at  their  extremities,  and 
each  segment  as  it  becomes  further  and  further  removed  from  the  head, 
by  the  formation  of  new  intervening  segments  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
chain,  becomes  also  larger  and  more  matured.  The  oldest  segments 
having  attained  their  full  growth,  are  detached,  and  have  an  independent 
existence.  A  separation  of  the  chain  of  segments  at  any  point  does  not 
compromise  the  life  of  the  parasite.  If  only  the  head  remain  uninjured 
the  segmentation  continues  from  it,  and  in  time  the  former  number  of 
segments  and  former  length  of  the  chain  are  restored.  This  worm  resides 
in  the  small  intestines,  the  larger  species  sometimes  extending  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  jejunum  to  near  the  ileo-cajcal  valve. 

The  tcenid  solium  is  developed  from  an  embryo,  known  as  the  cysticercus 
cellulosa*,  contained  in  the  muscles  of  the  hog.  It  has  also  been  found  in 
some  other  animals,  as  the  dog,  deer,  and  polar  bear.  It  is  a  vesicle, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea  or  small  bean,  having  a  delicate  cell  wall,  and  is 
nearly  spherical,  except  as  its  shape  is  changed  by  compression  between 
the  muscular  fibres.  At  one  point  of  the  cell  wall  is  a  depression,  attached 
to  the  inner  surface  of  which,  and  lying  within  the  cyst,  is  a  whitish,  pear- 
shaped,  solid  body,  which  is  the  head  of  the  cysticercus,  and  is  identical 
in  appearance  and  character  with  the  head  of  the  taenia  solium  turned 
inside  out.  Many  experiments  have  shown  the  close  relationship  of  the 
cysticercus  and  taenia  solium,  that  they  are  two  forms  of  existence  of  the 
same  parasite.  Segments  of  the  taenia  solium  have  been  repeatedly  fed  to 
pigs,  and  the  cysticercus  produced  in  their  muscles,  though  in  what  way 
the  ovum  or  embryo  passes  from  the  stomach  to  the  muscles  is  not  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  swine  flesh  containing  cysticerci  has  been  fed  to  crimi- 
nals who  were  soon  to  be  executed,  and  after  their  death  the  taenia  was 
found  in  their  intestines.  It  is  evident  that  this  parasite  occurs  only  in 
those  who  eat  swine  flesh,  as  sausages,  either  raw  or  but  slightly  cooked. 

The  head  of  this  species  of  taenia,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pin's  head,  has  at  the  top  a  conical  protuberance,  upon  which  is  a  corona 
of  booklets,  arranged  in  two  circles,  the  booklets  of  the  outer  circle  being 
smaller  than  those  of  the  inner.     The  projecting  points,  however,  of  the 
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two  rows  fall  together,  forming  one  circle.     The  hooklets  are  inserted  into 

*   ^^depressions  in  the  head,  and  many  of  them  have  fallen  out  in  most  speci- 

"lens  which  we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining.     The  depressions  in 

Ich  the  hooklets  are  lodged  are  often  dark  from  pigmentation.     Back 

he  circle  of  hooks  arc  four  sucking  disks,  which  the  worm  is  able  to 

,rudc  and  move  freely.     When  protruded  they  appear  as  small  tuber- 

.  with  slender  pedicles.     The  neck,  which  is  slender  and  about  one 

:h  in  length,  shows  no  markings  from  commencing  segmentation,  and  it 

succeeded  by  very  small  and  delicate  segments,  which  gradually  increase 
i  size  as  the  distance  from  the  head  increases. 

The  mature  segments  (proglottides)  vary  in  size  accordingly  as  they 
are  in  a  state  of  contraction  or  relaxation.  When  relaxed,  their  length  is 
about  half  an  inch  and  breadth  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  The  genital 
,  organs  are  situated  on  the  margin  of  each  segment,  a  little  posterior  to 
the  middle,  and  there  is  an  alternation  in  their  location  between  the  right 
and  left  margins  in  the  chain  of  segments.  The  uterus  lies  in  the  centre 
of  the  segment,  forming  a  longitudinal  straight  line.  From  seven  to 
twelve  branches  are  given  off  from  each  side  of  the  uterus,  and  these 
divide  and  subdivide  like  the  branches  of  a  tree.  The  male  genital 
organs  lie  in  the  same  aperture  or  pore  in  the  margin  of  the  segment,  with 
which  the  uterus  and  ovaries  connect. 

The  eggs  of  the  tsenia  solium  are  globular,  with  a  diameter  of  about 
^Jj^th  of  an  inch,  and  with  thick  shells,  which  are  striated  like  Mosaic 
work  by  lines-  which  cross  each  other.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than 
50,000,000  eggs  are  contained  in  all  the  segments  of  a  matured  taenia. 

This  parasite  is  very  liable  to  abnormal  development.  In  some  in- 
stances two  or  more  segments  are  fused  together,  and  often  they  are 
stunted  in  their  growth,  or  they  contain  holes,  fissures,  and  flaws,  either 
from  their  original  development,  or  produced  by  rupture  of  the  distended 
uterus.  Again,  rarely  two  taenia  are  blended,  so  that  along  the  flat  side 
of  one  chain  another  is  united  by  the  margin,  so  that  a  section  of  the 
double  parasite  resembles  the  Roman  letter  T  or  Y.  The  nutrition  of  the 
segments  is  maintained  through  a  vessel  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
worm,  near  each  margin,  and  having  communicating  branches. 

The  tcBfiia  saginata,  designated  also  medico-canellata^  is  much  larger, 
stronger,  and  thicker,  both  as  regards  the  head  and  segments,  than  the 
tsenia  solium.  When  fully  matured  it  measures  eighteen  feet.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  head  is  nearly  one  line  (x8xf  inch).  It  is  furnished  with 
four  strong  sucking  disks,  but  it  lacks  the  circlet  of  hooks  which  charac- 
terizes the  ta3nia  solium.  Instead  of  the  hooks  the  head  is  furnished  with 
a  small  frontal  sucking  disk.  The  heads  of  some  specimens  of  this  worm 
are  free  from  pigment,  but  other  specimens  present  various  shades  of  pig- 
mentation— from  a  slight  staining  to  a  jet  black  color.  The  neck  is  short, 
and  very  near  the  head  are  markings  which  indicate  commencing  segmen- 
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tation.  The  matured  segmente  vary  in  measurement  when  relaxed — ^from 
a  length  of  eight  lines  and  breadth  of  two  lines,  to  a  length  of  nine  lines 
and  breadth  of  three  lines.  As  in  the  t^nia  solium  the  genital  pores  are 
situated  on  the  margins  of  the  segments,  varying  irregularly  from  side  to 
side,  and  the  uterus  has  lateral  branches,  which  divide  dichotomously. 
There  is  but  little  difference  in  the  sexual  apparatus  of  the  tienia  solium 
and  taenia  saginata,  but  the  eggs  of  the  latter  are  somewhat  larger  than 
those  of  the  former,  and  are  oval. 

The  development  of  the  taenia  saginata  is  sometimes  irregular,  producing 
monstrosities,  as  in  the  tsenia  solium.  The  embryos  of  this  parasite  occur 
chiefly  in  the  muscles  of  ruminating  animals,  as  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  etc, 
and  therefore  its  presence  in  man  is  attributable  to  the  use  of  the  flesh  of 
these  animals,  either  slightly  cooked  or  raw.  The  cysticercus  of  this 
species  appears  to  be  less  tenacious  of  life  than  that  of  the  taenia  solium, 
and  when  it  perishes  it  becomes  changed  into  a  greenish -yellow  pulp,  sur- 
rounded by  the  capsule,  and  imbedded  in  the  muscular  or  other  tissue 
where  it  had  lodged. 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish  this  worm  from  the  taenia  solium  if  the  head  is 
found,  by  its  larger  size,  the  larger  size  of  its  sucking  disks,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  circle  of  hooks.  The  segments  are  distinguished  by  their 
greater  size,  and  the  greater  number,  and  the  dichotomous  division  of  the 
branches  of  the  uterus.  This  species  occurs  over  a  much  greater  area  of 
the  earth's  surface  than  the  taenia  solium. 

The  tcenia  elliptica  or  cucumerina  is  a  more  delicate  worm  than  the 
preceding  species,  measuring,  when  fully  grown,  from  seven  to  ten  or  ele- 
ven inches  in  length.  Upon  its  head  is  a  rostellum  or  beak,  which  the 
worm  is  able  to  thrust  forward,  and  on  which  are  about  sixty  hooks,  irregu- 
larly arranged.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  parasite  is  very  delicate,  like 
a  thread,  and  its  segments  are  small,  but  as  in  the  other  species  they  be- 
come larger,  as  their  distance  from  the  head  increases.  The  matured 
segments  which  have  a  reddish-white  color  are  readily  detached,  and  when 
sepanited  they  move  about  actively.  This  taenia  is  also  an  hermaphrodite, 
and  a  genital  pore  containing  a  double  set  of  genital  organs  is  located  on 
each  margin  of  the  segment.  The  taenia  elliptica  inhabits  the  small  intes- 
tines of  the  dog  and  cat,  and  many  children  in  different  localities  have 
been  affected  with  it. 

Heller  states  that  the  segments  of  another  and  rare  species  of  taenia, 
which  were  expelled  from  a  child  of  nineteen  months,  are  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  Boston.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  posterior  half  of  each  segment,  is  a  yellow  spot,  namely,  the  receptacu- 
lum,  full  of  ova,  and,  therefore,  the  name  flavo-punctata  has  been  applied 
to  this  \yorm.  Little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  taenia  nana  and  t^nia 
Madagascariensis,  since  they  occur  in  distant  countries. 

The  bothriocephalus  latus  is  the  largest  of  the  tape-worms,  attaining 
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the  length  of  15  to  24  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  intes- 
nal  parasites.  The  head  has  an  almond-shape,  or  the  shape  of  an  elon- 
gated, and  somewhat  flattened  glohe,  its  length  being  about  one  line, 
and  its  diameter  from  one-third  to  one-half  a  line.  ^Running  longitudi- 
nally along  each  flattened  side  of  the  head  is  a  groove  or  Assure,  contain- 
ing the  apparatus  of  suction.  Those  segments,  which  are  still  in  the  pro- 
cess of  growth,  have  a  breadth  three  or  four  times  greater  than  their  length, 
while  the  matured  segments  are  nearly  square.  The  genital  pore  occurs 
in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  segment,  and  in  the  chain  of  segments  all 
the  pores  are  found  on  the  same  side.  A  brownish,  rosette-shaped  spot  is 
observed  at  the  site  of  each  ripe  pore  produced  by  the  convolutions  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  numerous  eggs  which  this  organ  contains. 

The  egg,  which  is  oval,  has  a  thin  shell,  a  light-brown  color,  and  at  one 
end  of  it  is  a  lid  or  operculum,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  egg 
by  a  well-defined  line.  Al  the  hatching  an  embryo,  provided  with  six 
hooks,  escapes  from  the  lid.  When  it  has  separated  from  the  egg  it  is 
provided  with  an  albuminous  covering,  from  which  cilia  radiate  in  all  di- 
rections, by  the  movement  of  which  it  is  propelled.  After  a  few  days  this 
covering  is  lost,  and  the  embryo  now  moves  about  by  amoeboid  extension 
and  contraction.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  embryonic  state  it  enters  an 
aquatic  animal,  a  mollusk  or  flsh,  where  it  undergoes  further  develop- 
ment, and  from  which  it  is  received  into  the  stomach  in  the  food.  The 
bothriocephalus  occurs  not  only  in  man,  but  also  in  some  of  the  domestic 
animals,  which  eat  flsh,  as  the  dog.  This  parasite  is  believed  to  be  rare 
outside  of  Europe,  and  in  Europe  it  is  chiefly  met  in  countries  bordering 
on  inland  lakes  and  seas. 

The  trichocephalusdispar  is  comparatively  unimportant  to  the  physician, 
since  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  materially  impairs  the  health  or  produces 
symptoms.  It  inhabits  the  csecum,  but  in  rare  instances  it  has  been  found 
in  the  ileum  and  appendix  vermiformis.  The  number  of  these  parasites 
is  usually  small,  but  as  many  as  seventy  to  one  hundred  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  intestine  of  the  adult. 

The  trichocephalus  dispar  occurs  also  in  the  monkey,  and  a  very  similar, 
if  not  identical  worm,  has  been  found  in  the  pig.  It  is  not  frequent  in 
children,  and  it  has  not  been  observed  in  very  young  children.  It  occurs 
in  man  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  in  some  countries  as  Egypt,  Nu- 
bia, and  Syria,  it  is  said  to  be  very  common.  This  worm,  which  is  also 
sometimes  designated  the  whip-worm  from  its  shape,  attains  the  length  of 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  the  female  being  longer  than  the  male.  Its 
anterior  two-thirds  are  thin,  delicate,  and  flexible,  like  a  small  thread. 
The  posterior  one-third  which  contains  the  generative  organs,  and  intesti- 
nal canal  is  considerably  thicker,  and  it  ends  abruptly.  On  the  under 
surface,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  is  a  longitudinal 
band,  the  width  of  which  is  about  one-third  the  circumfei*ence  of  the  body. 
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In  the  female,  the  posterior  or  thick  portion  of  the  worm  is  slightly  bent 
or  curved  like  the  stock  of  a  hunting  whip,  while  that  of  the  male  is  rolled 
in  the  spiral  form.  The  digestive  tube  consists  of  an  oesophagus,  which 
extends  through  the  anterior  thread-like  part,  and  the  stomach  and 
rectum  which  lie  in  the  posterior  thick  division.  The  genitals  of  the 
female  lie  in  the  commencement  of  the  thick  portion,  and  the  uterus,  when 
distended  with  eggs,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  this  section.  In  the 
male,  the  pore,  which  contains  the  genitals,  lies  in  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  thick  part  where  it  forms  a  cloaca  with  the  termination  of  the  in- 
testinal canal.  The  eggs,  which  are  numerous,  are  oval,  brownish,  and 
with  a  glistening  protuberance  at  each  extremity,  giving  them  the  shape 
of  a  lemon.  They  have  great  vitality,  hatching  after  repeat<?d  desicca- 
tion and  freezing.  Their  development  from  the  egg  is  slow.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  trichocephalus  is  produced  directly  from  the  egg,  which  has 
lodged  in  the  intestine,  and,  therefore,  does  not  have  or  require  an  inter- 
mediate stage  of  preparation  in  another  animal.  This  parasite  resides  in 
the  caecum,  but  when  many  are  present,  some  are  found  in  the  ascending 
colon,  and  occasionally  a  few  are  observed  in  the  small  intestine. 

The  taMiia  is  rare  in  early  life,  but  cases  now  and  then  occur.  I  have 
met  very  few  cases  in  this  city  under  the  age  of  five  years.  Rosen  and 
Bremser  report  cjises  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eleven  years,  and  Hufe- 
land  one  at  the  age  of  six  months.  Wawruch  collected  206  observations 
of  taenia,  in  22  of  which  the  age  was  less  than  fifteen  years ;  the  youngest 
was  a  girl  of  three  years.  A  most  remarkable  case  of  tsenia  is  reported 
in  the  Gazette  Medicate  of  Paris  in  1837.  M.  Muller  was  called  to  treat  a 
foster  child  live  days  old  for  slight  constipation.  The  bowels  were  evacuated 
by  the  use  of  rhubarb,  manna,  and  a  few  grains  of  salt,  and  in  the  excre- 
ment a  foot  and  a  half  of  taenia  were  discovered.  This  worm  had  evidently 
existed  during  the  foetal  life  of  the  infant. 

A  similar  case  was  treated  by  Prof.  Skene,  in  the  Long  Island  Hospital, 
in  September,  1871,  and  reported  by  Dr.  Armor,  in  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal.  The  infant  was  born  September  3d,  of  a  hearty  Irish  servant 
ffirl.  On  the  7th  it  refused  to  nurse,  and  was  observed  to  have  a  mild  form 
of  tetanus.  On  the  8th  small  doses  of  calomel  having  been  given,  followed 
by  castor  oil,  two  segments  of  a  taenia  solium  were  passed  from  the  bowels, 
and  on  subsequent  days  ten  more  segments,  after  which  the  tetanus  ceased. 
The  remedies  employed  after  September  8th  were  the  oil  of  male  fern  and 
turpentine.  The  mother,  who  had  presented  no  symptoms  of  taenia,  was 
ordered  an  emulsion  of  pumpkin- seeds,  which  "she  faithfully  took  for 
twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  she  passed  over  seventy  segments 
of  tsenia."  This  case  is  interesting  as  throwing  light  on  a  possible  mode 
of  the  production  of  taenia,  quite  different  from  the  ordinary  and  recog- 
nized mode,  and  also  as  showing  the  causative  relation  of  intestinal  worms 
to  tetanus  infantum. 
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Causes. — It  is  obvious  that  intestiiuil  worms  are  develoiKjd  from  e^gs 
or  embryo,  which  are  introduced  into  tlie  stomach  in  the  ingesta.  The 
eggs  of  the  ascaris  lumbricoides  have  been  found  by  Mosler  in  drinking 
water  (  Virchow^s  Arch.,  l^GO),  but  it  is  probable  that  in  most  instances 
they  are  conUiined  in  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  eaten  raw.  The 
eggs  of  tlie  oxyuris  vermicularis  are  received  from  some  one  who  is  liim- 
self  affected  with  the  disease.  Both  Zenker  and  Heller  state  that  they 
have  frequently  discovered  ripe  eggs  of  this  worm  around  the  nails  of  per- 
sons who  were  troubled  with  oxyurides,  a  fact  readily  explained  from  the 
itching  which  they  c^use.  If  these  eggs  are  upon  the  fingers  of  the 
mother  or  nurse,  it  is  ejisy  to  understand  how  they  are  acquired  by  the 
child.  We  can  understand  also  why  this  worm  is  so  common  in  degraded 
and  filthy  families.  In  reference  to  the  etiology  of  the  tape-worm  nothing 
need  be  added  to  what  has  been  stated  above,  and  little  is  known  in  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  in  wliich  the  eggs  of  the  tricocephalus  are  received. 

Certain  conditions  of  the  intestinal  surface  favor  the  occurrence  of 
worms.  Thus  children  in  advanced  typhoid  fever  are  not  unfrequently 
affected  with  the  ascaris  lumbricoides. 

Symptoms  ov  the  Ascaris  Lumbricoides These  are  in  part  con- 
stitutional and  in  part  local,  due  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  entozoa  on 
the  coats  of  the  intestines.  Writers,  especially  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  have 
described  the  symptoms  sup))Osed  to  indicate  lumbrici  with  minuteness. 
Those  of  a  constitutional  chariicter  are  the  following:  Features  at  one 
time  flushed,  at  another  pallid,  and  in  some  children  of  a  leaden  hue ; 
lower  eyelids  swollen,  and  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  blue  semicircle  ; 
thirst,  nausea,  or  even  vomiting  z  appetite  diminished  or  augmented,  or 
variable ;  breath  foul ;  papilla;  of  the  tongue  red  and  projecting ;  pulse 
accelerated  and  irregular.-  Killiet'and  Barthez  state  that  thev  observed 
this  irregularity  in  a  boy  three  years  old,  at  the  time  he  was  passing  a 
large  number  of  lumbrici.  The  irregularity  afterwards  disappeared.  Ac- 
celeration of  the  pulse  is  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms  of  these 
worms.  The  |M)pular  idea  of  "  worm  fever"  has  indeed  a  foundation  in 
fact.  This  fever  is  often  remittent  and  mild,  but  occiisionally  it  is  con- 
tinuous and  of  a  high  grade. 

The  symptoms  ()ertaining  to  the  nervous  system  are  important.  In  mild 
cases  they  may  be  absent,  as  when  there  are  few  lumbrici,  and  the  child  is 
robust,  and  over  the  age  of  five  years,  but  in  severe  cases  more  or  fewer 
of  these  symptoms  are  commoidy  present.  They  are  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  especially  inecjuality  of  dilatation,  to  which  Munro  attached  diag- 
nostic value ;  stnibismus,  twitching  of  the  muscles,  clonic  convulsions, 
somnolence,  headache,  neuralgic  pains,  delirium.  Riirely  chorea,  deafness, 
and  paralysis,  it  is  believed,  may  result.  (M.  Bouchut,  Gaz,  des  Ilopi- 
tauxy  18G7.)  In  the  Amer,  Joum,  of  Med,  Set.  for  July,  1801),  Dr. 
Leedom,  of  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  relates  the  case  of  a  boy  of  seven 
43 
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year?-',  who  had  night-blindness  due  to  a  large  number  of  lumbrici  in  the 
intestines.  By  the  employment  of  pinkroot  and  calomel  these  were  ex- 
pelled, and  the  blindness  ceased.  Hy^>encsthe8ia  of  the  abdominal  surface 
was  present  in  a  case  which  I  attended,  and  which  subsided  as  soon  as 
the  lumbrici  were  expelled.  Grinding  the  teeth  in  sleep,  and  picking 
the  nostrils,  are  symptoms  to  which  families  attach  great  value.  Obser- 
vations, however,  show  that,  though  sometimes  due  to  worms,  they  more 
frequently  have  another  cause. 

The  local  symptoms  or  disorders,  in  other  words,  those  having  a  me- 
chanical origin,  are  colicky  pains,  experienced  chiefly  in  the  umbilical 
region ;  stools  sometimes  natural ;  in  other  cases  diarrhoea  with  fecal  or 
muco-sanguineous  stools ;  flatulence.  M.  Davaine,  at  a  recent  period, 
made  the  important  discovery  that  the  feces  of  patients  afl^ected  with 
worms  contain  the  ova  of  the  particular  si>ecies  present,  in  large  numbers. 
These  ova,  which  have  been  described  above,  can  be  seen  through  a  lens 
magnifying  150  diameters* 

In  exceptional  cases,  there  are  local  symptoms  due  to  the  presence  of 
worms  in  unusual  situations,  such  as  a  crawling  sensation  in  the  a^sopha- 
gus ;  a  sense  of  constriction  in  this  tube  or  the  pharynx  ;  nausea  and 
vomiting ;  a  cough,  especially  if  the  worm  has  crawled  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  oesophagus ;  rarely  the  most  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  probable  suffcK^a- 
tion,  if  a  lumbricus  has  entered  the  larynx.  Earache,  and  perhajw  con- 
vulsions if  the  worm  has  entered  the  Eustachian  tube  (Case  Davaine,  p. 
144).  The  most  dangerous  symptoms  indeed  arise  from  the  fondness 
which  this  worm  exhibits  of  crawling  through  narrow  openings. 

The  enteritis  and  colitis,  to  which  these  worms  sometimes  give  rise,  is 
ordinarily  mild,  but  in  rare  instances  ulceration  occurs,  which  may  be 
attended  by  profuse  and  even  fatal  hemorrhage.*  Occasionally  very  pain- 
ful and  dangerous  constipation  results  from  an  accumulation  of  ivorms,  in 
a  ball  or  mass  too  large  to  be  expelled,  unless  with  much  delay  and  suflTer- 
ing,  preventing  the  passage  of  fecal  matter,  and  producing  severe  abdominal 
pains.  The  symptoms  in  these  cases  resemble  closely  those  of  intussuscep- 
tion. A  marked  example  of  constipation  produced  in  this  way  occurred 
in  a  family  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  who  then  resided  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  State.  A  little  girl  of  three  or  four  years  was  suddenly 
aflected  with  obstinate  constipation.  The  physicians  prescribed  active 
purgatives,  calomel  among  others,  and  tinally  crotou  oil,  and  various  in- 
jections, without  relief.  There  was  great  pain  with  distension  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  death  seemed  inevitable,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  several  days, 
a  free  evacuation  occurred,  and  in  the  stool  was  a  mass  of  worms  firmly 
intertwined. 

Children  often  have  lumbrici  without  any  appreciable  impairment  of 
tlje  general  health,  but  their  presence  may  intensify  the  symptoms  of 
intercurrent  diseases,  and  greatly  increase  the  danger.     Thus  I  recollect 
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two  children  of  three  and  three  and  a  half  years,  with  pneumonitis,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  had  liimbrici,  one  passing  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
thirty  and  the  other  twelve  of  these  encozoa.  Both  presented  well-marked 
|)hysical  signs  of  pneumonitis,  and,  though  they  recovered,  the  febrile 
movement  and  nervous  symptoms  were  apparently  aggravated  by  the 
intestinal  affection.  One  had  convulsions  in  the  commencement  of  the 
inflammation,  followed  by  profound  stupor  and  amaurosis,  lasting  two  or 
three  days. 

Often  the  symptoms  due  to  lumbrici  coexist  with  those  of  a  protracted 
and  distinct  intestinal  disease.  Thus,  tis  we  have  seen,  the  intestinal  secre- 
tions of  typhoid  fever  and  of  chronic  diarrhoeal  maladies  afllbrd  a  nidus 
for  the  growth  of  worms,  and  accordingly,  at  an  advanced  stage  of  these 
diseases,  lumbrici  are  common. 

These  symptoms  prcnluced  by  the  oxymns  v?nnicularis  are  somewhat 
different.  These  worms  do  not  usually  cause  the  fever,  disturbed  diges- 
tion, the  colicky  pains,  or  the  dangerous  nervous  symptoms  which  arise 
from  the  presence  of  lumbrici.  Nor  do  they,  like  lumbrici,  endanger  life 
by  crawling  into  unusual  situations.  In  one  recent  case,  I  couhl  detect 
no  other  cause  of  chorea  than  the  presence  of  oxyurides,  and  eclampsia 
has  been  attributed  to  them,  but  such  a  result  is  exceptional,  if,  indeed, 
the  cause  is  rightly  assigned. 

Although  the  civcum  is  the  chosen  abode  of  this  worm,  and  here  more 
than  elsewhere  it  exists  in  its  normal  state,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  pro- 
duces any  appreciable  symptoms  in  this  part  of  the  intestinal  tract. 

The  symptoms  which  render  this  the  most  annoying  of  all  the  intestinal 
parasites  are  produced  by  those  oxyurides,  chiefly  the  females,  which  de- 
scend into  the  rectum,  where  by  their  active  movements  they  produce  intense 
Itching.  A  small  numl>er  of  worms  cause  little  inconvenience,  but  when 
many  are  present  in  the  folds  of  the  rectum,  their  crawling  produces  such 
intense  pruritus  that  the  patient  can  with  difficulty  remain  quiet.  Usually 
this  symptom  is  most  marked  in  the  early  evening,  when  the  child  is 
warm  in  bed.  It  sometimes  causes  onanism  in  the  girl  as  well  as  boy. 
This  symptom  may  be  nearly  or  quite  absent  during  the  day,  but  return 
80  regularly  at  night  as  to  resemble  and  be  mistaken  for  a  periodical  ner- 
vous affection.  So  eminent  u  physician  as  Cruveilhier  confesses  that  he 
has  made  this  mistake  of  diagnosis.  In  the  female  child  the  oxyuris  oc- 
casionally passes  from  the  rectum  to  the  vulva,  producing  leucorrh<ca. 

In  many  instances  tape-worms  exist  in  children  as  well  as  adults,  who 
thrive  and  present  no  symptoms,  but  in  other  instances  there  is  more  or 
less  disturbance  of  the  <ligestive  function,  with  an  uncomfortable  st^nsation 
in  the  abdomen.  This  sensation  is  more  noticed  after  fasting,  or  after  the 
use  of  certain  kinds  of  foo<l,  and  it  is  diminished  by  a  full  meal.  CJreat 
hunger  and  a  feeling  of  faintness  are  also  common  according  to  authorities, 
but  I  have  not  particularly  remarked  this  in  children.    Irregular  action  of 
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the  bowels,  vomiting,  and  various  nervous  symptoms,  as  itching  of  the 
nostrils  and  anus,  headache,  tinnitus  aurium,cardialgia,  numbness,  deafness, 
blindness,  etc.,  have  with  more  or  less  correctness  been  attributed  to  the 
tape-worm.  Certainly  such  symptoms  occiisionally  arise  from  this  cause, 
for  they  cease  with  the  expulsion  of  the  worm  (see  case  of  Chorea,  Medico- 
Chtr,  Jicv.f  January,  IBGH).  Since  the  cysticercus  cellulosae  is  the  em- 
bryonic form  of  the  taenia  solium,  it  is  quite  possible  that  individuals  pos- 
sessing the  latter  may  be  infected  from  its  ova  with  the  former,  so  that 
symptoms  whicli  have  been  attributed  to  the  intestinal  panisite,  have  some- 
times been  due  to  the  encysted  embryo.  We  are  unacc^uainted  with  the 
symptoms  of  the  trichocephalus  if  any  occur,  and  this  worm  is  very  rare 
in  children. 

Diagnosis. — Bremser  long  since  made  the  remark,  and  it  has  been  re- 
peated by  most  writers  on  diseases  of  children,  that  there  is  no  sign  or 
symptom  which  affords  positive  proof  of  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms, 
except  the  expulsion  of  one  or  more.  Late  microscopic  investigations  have 
revealed,  however,  a  pathognomonic  sign,  namely  the  presence  of  ova  in 
the  feces,  which  indicate  not  only  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  the  species 
of  the  worm. 

The  symptoms  and  disorders  produced  by  lumbrici  may  all  occur  from 
other  causes.  Still,  if  several  of  them  are  present,  and  a  careful  examina- 
tion discloses  no  other  cause,  the  presence  of  worms  should  be  suspected, 
provided  the  child  is  over  the  age  of  two  years.  The  microscope  may  then 
be  used  for  diagnosis.  A  little  tentative  treatment,  entirely  safe  to  the 
child,  will  also  determine  whether  the  suspicion  is  correct.  One  or  two 
doses  of  medicine,  administered  under  such  circumstances,  like  the  sur- 
geon's exi)loring  needle,  may  reveal  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  indicate 
the  means  of  cure. 

In  case  of  the  oxyuris  vermicularis,  the  itching  directs  attention  to  the 
anus  as  the  place  of  the  disease,  and  here  the  offending  entozoa  may  often 
be  discovered  by  the  eye. 

Pkognosis. — Intestinal  worms  produce  a  fatal  result  in  only  a  small 
proportion  of  cases.  Oxyurides  never  prove  fatal,  unless  in  rare  instances, 
through  convulsions.  The  manner  in  which  death  may  be  produced  by 
lumbrici  has  already  been  [pointed  out. 

In  general,  when  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  ascertained,  the  worms  are 
readily  expelled  by  treatment,  and  the  patient  restored  to  health.  If  then 
there  is  no  complicating  disease,  the  prognosis  is  good. 

Tkkatment Much  injury  has  been  done  to  children  by  the  use  of 

anthelmintics  occasionally  employed  by  physicians,  but  oftener  by  parents 
before  the  physician  is  called.  Medicines  of  this  kind  are  usually  irritants, 
and,  in  many  of  those  disea^ies  which  simulate  the  verminous  affection,  but 
are  distinct  from  it,  there  is  already  an  irritated  if  not  an  inflamed  state 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  surface. 
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Vermifuges  administered  under  such  circumstances  obviously  do  harm, 
and  in  all  acute  diseases  in  which  they  are  not  required,  even  if  their  action 
is  harmless,  their  employment  is  to  be  regretted,  since  it  consumes  time 
which  is  very  precious.  It  is  thus  that  many  lives  are  lost  by  the  use  of 
anthelmintic  nostrums,  which  are  extensively  advertised  and  which  com- 
mand a  ready  sale,  inasmucli  as  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  worms  as  a 
frequent  cause  of  diseiise  |)ervades  all  classes. 

A  safe  rule,  followed  by  many  physicians,  and  it  would  be  much  better 
if  it  were  general,  is  not  to  give  anthelmintics  unless  the  child  has  passed 
one  or  more  worms,  or  their  ova  are  found  in  the  feces,  and  not  then  if 
the  symptoms  seem  to  be  referable  to  a  coexisting  disease.  In  doubtful 
crises  in  which  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  worms,  a  purgative  dose 
of  cjdomel  or  calomel  and  rhubarb  may  be  employed.  It  will  generally 
bring  away  one  or  more  lumbrici  or  a  mass  of  ascaris  vermicularis,  if  either 
species  of  entozoa  is  present.  This  purgative  may  be  safely  employed  if 
there  is  no  previous  diarrhoea  or  debility.  If  after  one  two  doses  and 
a  free  purgation  no  worms  are  passed,  anthelmintic  remedies  sliould  not  be 
given,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  no  worms  exist. 

A  large  number  of  medicines  have,  or  have  had,  a  reputation  as  anthel- 
mintics. Santonin,  the  active  principle  of  the  European  wormseed,  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  is  much  employed  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  is 
nearly  tiisteless ;  it  may  be  given  in  powder,  spread  on  bread  with  the  butter. 
It  is  kept  in  shops  in  one  or  two-grain  lozenges,  with  and  without  calomel. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  easy  administration,  and  is  destructive  to  lK)th  the 
round-  and  thread-worm.  M.  Bouchut  considers  it  preferable  to  all  other 
remedies  in  the  treatment  of  the  round-worm.  "  To  cliildren  two  years 
of  age  he  administers  it  in  doses  of  ten  centigrammes  (2.30  grains),  and 
in  patients  above  this  age  the  quantity  is  increased  by  five  centigrammes 
(1.15  grains)  for  every  additional  year."  He  gives  in  addition  occasional 
doses  of  calomel  or  castor  oil.  In  this  country  santonin  is  usually  admin- 
istered in  one  to  three-grain  doses,  two  or  three  times  daily,  with  an  occa- 
sional purgative.  The  purgative  is  required  to  aid  not  only  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  worm,  but  also  of  the  ova.  In  overdoses  santonin  causes 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  altered  vision,  so  that  objects  appear  yellow,  but 
in  medicinal  doses  it  produces  no  unpleasant  consequences.  Other  medi- 
cines are  preferable  if  there  are  symptoms  of  enteritis.  For  many  years 
the  anthelmintic  most  employed  in  this  country  was  the  pinkroot,  the  root 
of  the  Spigelia  marilandica^  an  indigenous  plant.  It  was  not  only  pre- 
scribed by  physicians,  but  employed  by  families  as  a  domestic  remedy. 
It  is  apt  to  cause,  if  the  dose  is  large,  cerebral  symptoms,  as  vertigo, 
dimness  of  sight,  spasm  of  the  facifil  muscles,  stupor,  and  even  convulsions. 
These  effects  less  frequently  occur  if  the  pinkroot  is  given  with  a  purga- 
tive, and  it  has  been  custom:iry  to  administer  it  in  combination  with  senna 
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in  an  infusion.  A  liiilf  ounce  of  spigelia  witli  an  equal  quantity  of  senna 
is  macerated  for  two  hours  in  a  pint  o:'  bDilin:^  water,  anJ  tiien  strained. 
For  a  ehild  two  or  three  years  old  the  dotie  is  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce. 
So  popular  has  this  vermifuge  been  in  this  country,  that  probably  a  ma- 
jority of  the  native-born  adults  in  the  States  recollect  the  nauseating 
doses  of  i)inkroot  administered  by  anxious  parents.  Pharmacy  now  pro- 
vides us  with  the  same  medicine  in  a  more  convenient  and  acceptable 
form,  that  of  the  fluid  extract*  : — 

K.  Fluid  ext.  spigel.,  fjj  ; 

Fluid  ext.  scnu^,  fjss.     Misce. 
One  toaspoonful  to  a  child  from  three  to  five  years. 

The  oflicinal  fluid  extract  of  spigelia  and  s^nna  may  be  given  in  the 
same  dose.  Professor  Procter  recommended  the  addition  of  santonin  to 
this  extract : — 

B.  Fluid  ext.  spigel.  et  sennflp,  fjj  ; 
Santonin,  gr.  riij.     Misce. 

This  is  probably  the  best  anthelmintic  that  can  be  employed  for  the 
destruction  of  the  round-worm  in  uncomidicated  cases,  and  it  is  also  very 
useful  in  treating  the  ascaris  vermicularis.  Chenopodium  is  also  a  good 
anthelmintic.  It  is  efRcient,  and  ut  the  same  time  one  of  the  safest  in 
case  the  mucous  membrane  is  inflamed.  If  there  is  abdominal  tender- 
ness, with  stools  too  frequent,  and  thin,  or  mucous,  and  tinge<l  with  blood, 
I  should  prefer  the  chenopodium  to  most  of  the  other  vermifuges.  To  a 
child  of  three  years  five  droi>a  of  the  oil  may  be  given  three  times  daily. 
It  may  be  continued  for  a  longer  period  than  would  be  safe  for  most  of 
tlu?  other  vefmifuges.  Twice  a  week,  during  its  use,  a  mild  purgative 
should  be  given,  as  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  or  magnesia,  unless  the  bowels  are 
open.     It  may  be  given  dropped  on  sugar,  or  in  a  mucilaginous  mixture. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs  says :  I  myself*  rarely  give  any  other  remedy  than 
fcormseed  oil  in  slight  and  especially  in  doubtful  cases,  unless  this  has 
already  been  tried  and  failed.  From  my  own  experience,  I  believe  that 
this  remedy  is  all-sufficient  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  that  occur  in 
this  city,  as  these  are  almost  always  of  a  mild  character,  and  as  it  not 
only  produces  the  expulsion  of  the  parasites  when  they  exist,  but  also 
acts  beneficially  upon  the  forms  of  digestive  irritation  which  simulate  so 
closely  the  symptoms  pro<luced  by  worms.  I  am  persuaded,  indeed,  that 
of  all  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  in  which  it  seemed  proba- 
ble that  worms  might  be  present,  none  were  expelled  in  nearly  half,  and 
yet  the  signs  of  disturbed  health  have  passed  away  under  the  use  of  the 
remedy."  .  .  .  .  "  The  following  is  a  very  good  formula  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  remedy  : — 
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**  B.  01.    chenopodii,  gtt.  Ix  vel  5j  I 
P.  g.  acacife,  3ij  I 
Syrup,  simplic,  Jj  ; 
Aq.  cinnamom.,  §ij.     Misc6. 
**  Give  a  desertspoonful  three  times  a  day  for  three  days,  and  repeat  after  several 
days." 

In  cases  of  protracted  intestinal  disease  attended  by  an  increased  and 
vitiated  secretion  from  the  mucous  surface,  a  state  which  often  gives  rise 
to  worms,  turpentine  is  one  of  the  best  anthelmintics.  In  fact,  in  some 
of  these  cases  there  is  no  good  substitute  for  it.  For  example,  a  boj  of 
about  ten  years,  attended  by  myself,  October,  1864,  had  reached  or  nearly 
reached  the  fourth  week  of  typhoid  fever,  when  he  passed  from  his  bowels 
a  large  quantity  of  blood.  He  was  previously  emaciated  and  weak,  and 
there  had  been,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  considerable  diarrhoea.  The 
hemorrhage  was  attended  with  great  prostration,  from  which,  however,  he 
partially  rallied  by  the  use  of  stimulants.  On  the  following  day  an  equally 
severe  hemorrhage  occurred,  attended  with  coldness  of  the  face  and  ex- 
tremities and  great  feebleness  of  pulse,  so  that  deatli  ap|>eared  imminent. 
Tur{)entine  was  now  administered  every  six  hours,  a  few  lumbrici  were 
passed,  and  the  case  thenceforth  progressed  favorably.  The  mechanical 
effect  of  the  lumbrici  on  the  ulcerated  surface  of  intestine  had  probably 
given  rise  to  the  hemorrhage.  Tur|>entine  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
five  to  ten  minims  three  times  daily  to  a  child  ^ve  years  old.  Sweetened 
milk  or  sugar  in  powder  is  a  good  vehicle  for  it,  or  it  may  be  given  in  a 
mucilaginous  mixture. 

U.  Spts.  terebinth,  root.,  5ij ; 
01.  limonis,  gtt.  v  ; 
Mucil.  gum  acac, 
Syr.  simplic,  aa  5vj  ; 
Aq.  anisi,  J^j.     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspoonful  every  six  hours. 

The  following  formula  for  the  employment  of  this  agent  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Condie  : — 

B.  Mucil.  gum  acac,  Jij ; 
Sacch.  alb.,  5^ ; 
Spir.  »ther.  nitr.,  5iij ; 
Spir.  terebinth,  rect.,  giij ; 
Magncs.  calcinat.,  Q]  ; 
Aqufe  menthte,  Jj.     Misce. 

It  is  useless  to  enumerate  the  many  anthelmintic  mixtures  which  have 
been  extolled  from  time  to  time.  Those  mentioned  above  are  the  least 
nauseous,  and  will  rarely  disap]>oint  the  practitioner.  One  other  antidote 
for  the  round-worm  should  be  mentioned,  as  it  has  been  much  used  and  is 
efficient,  namely,  cowhage.  This  consist  of  the  bristles  which  cover  the 
pods  of  the  Mucuna  pruriensy  a  tropical  plant.     The  pods  are  dipped  in 
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plain  8}'Tup  of  the  ordinary  consistence,  and  the  bristles  are  8crap<*d  off 
witli  the  syrup.  AVhen  enough  of  the  medicine  is  added  to  render  the 
syrup  of  the  consistence  of  tliick  honey,  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  dose  is  a 
te}isi)Oonful  every  morning  for  three  days,  after  which  a  cathartic  should 
be  administered.  I  have  never  prescribed  cowliage,  although  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  ordered  by  physicians,  and  a  popular  nostrum  consists  chiefly 
of  it. 

One  affected  with  tape-worm  is  obviously  cured  only  when  the  head  of 
the  parasite  is  expelled ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases  which  I  have  ob- 
served, the  head  has  not  been  found  in  the  evacuations,  even  when  the  treat- 
ment had  effected  a  complete  cure,  as  shown  by  the  subsequent  history. 
The  chain  of  expelled  segments  commonly  terminated  very  near  the  head. 
This  I  believe  is  the  common  experience  if  we  trust  the  friends  of  the 
patient  with  the  examination  of  the  stools.  The  physician  himself  should 
search  for  the  worm's  head,  the  evacuations  being  preserved,  the  nurse 
being  directed  to  add  a  little  carbolic  or  salicylic  acid,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  nearly  fill  the  vessel.  The  liquid  should  not  be  roughly 
stirred  with  a  stick,  as  physicians  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  since  this 
breaks  the  worm  into  small  portions,  and  renders  the  inspection  more  dif- 
ficult, but  it  should  be  shaken  frequently  so  as  to  detach  the  segments  and 
head  if,  it  Ikj  present,  from  the  fecal  matter.  After  it  has  stood  at  least 
five  to  ten  minutes,  the  worm,  which  has  greater  specific  gravity  than 
water,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the  upper  part  should  be  poured  of!*.  This 
process  must  be  re|M?ated  till  the  water  is  nearly  colorless,  after  which 
search  should  be  made  for  the  fragments,  and  the  head,  if  present,  will  be 
found. 

Since  entire  expulsion  of  the  tape-worm  is  effected  with  difficulty,  pre- 
paratory treatment  for  about  forty-eight  hours  should  be  employed  before 
the  vermifuge  is  administered.  During  this  time  the  patient  should  take 
a  mild  purgative  once  or  twice,  and  such  food,  in  moderate  quantity,  should 
be  allowed  as  leaves  little  residuum,  as  beef-tea,  milk,  etc.,  with  some  stimu- 
lant, if  the  patient  feels  exhausted.  There  are  three  articles  of  food  which 
exjM^rience  has  shown  to  be  especially  useful  in  this  preparatory  treatment, 
perhaps  from  a  sickening  ef!ect  which  they  produce  upon  the  worm,  namely, 
salt  herrings,  onions,  and  garlic.  These  may  therefore  be  taken  as  food  in 
the  twelve  or  eighteen  hours  preceding  the  employment  of  the  vermifuge, 
which  it  is  ordinarily  most  convenient  to  administer  in  the  morning. 

The  various  tajnicides  recommende<l  in  the  books  are  probably  all  more 
or  less  efficient,  but  the  one  which  has  given  most  satisfaction  in  the  Out- 
door Department  at  Bellevue,  where  probably  a  larger  number  of  these 
cases  is  treated  than  in  any  other  place  in  this  country,  is  the  oil  of  male 
fern,  but  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  a  larger  dose  than  is  recommended 
in  some  of  the  books.  For  a  child  of  six  years  the  dose  employed  is  one 
to  two  drachms  in  any  convenient  vehicle,  as  the  syrupus  aurantii  flonim. 
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This  sliould  be  followed  in  about  four  hours  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  which 
completes  the  treatment.  Heller,  a  very  high  German  authority,  recom- 
mends koosso  or  its  active  principle  koossin,  in  the  use  of  which  I  have 
had  no  personal  experience.  The  pumpkin-seed  has  also  been  employed 
at  Bellevue  and  in  other  parts  of  this  city,  but  it  seems  to  be  less  efficient 
than  the  oil  of  the  fern.  If  the  chain  of  segments  break  near  the  hetid, 
and  the  head  is  not  seen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  two  or  three  months 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the  cure  is  complete. 

Since  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  oxynris  vsrmicularis  are  referable 
chiefly  to  the  rectum,  and  are  caused  by  the  active  movements  of  the 
worm,  the  prompt  and  thorough  use  of  enemata,  which  causes  their  expul- 
sion, is  evidently  required.  Enemata  are  more  effectual  if  used  cool  than 
if  warm,  and  since  this  worm  inhabits  the  caecum  as  well  as  rectum,  large 
enemata  given  through  a  long  tube  or  a  large  catheter  are  more  effectual, 
causing  the  expulsion  of  a  larger  number  of  worms  than  are  expelled  by 
small  enemata  employed  in  the  usual  manner.  Various  substances  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  as  lime-wat<}r,  table  salt  in  water,  tuq)entine 
in  milk,  decoction  of  aloe,  decoction  of  garlic,  etc.  Heller  says:  "Simple 
water  would  do  well  for  this  purpose,  for  in  a  short  time  it  causes  the  worm 
to  swell  up  and  burst ;  but  that  is  not  altogether  without  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Hence,  Vix  recommends  a  solution 
of  castile  soap  in  distilled  water,  or  rain  water,  of  the  strength  of  one  to 
two  and  a  half  grains  to  the  ounce.  This  has  no  unpleasant  action  on  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  while  at  the  same  time  it  quickly  destroys 
both  the  worm  and  their  eggs Vix  has  tested  all  the  medi- 
cines usually  used  in  enemata,  and  has  found  the  above  solution  of  castile 
soap  to  be  the  most  effectual."  The  use  of  the  enema  in  the  evening, 
although  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  is  used  so  as  to  wash  out  the  rectum, 
insures  relief  from  the  itching  and  sleeplessness  during  the  night. 

But  it  is  undeniable  that  enemata  alone  do  not  effect  a  complete  and 
permanent  cure  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  and  hence  those  affected 
with  this  worm  remain  sufferers  for  years,  having  only  a  temporary  respite, 
unless  medicines  are  administered  by  the  mouth.  Those  medicines  which 
produce  free  watery  evacuations  appear  to  be  the  most  effectual  in  dis- 
lodging and  expelling  oxyurides  whose  attachment  to  the  intestinal  sur- 
face is  not  strong ;  therefore  Heller  recommends  the  s^Uine  purgatives 
"joined  with  copious  draughts  of  water." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

GASTRO-INTESTINAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

IIemoukiiage  from  the  capillaries  is  more  frequent  in  infancy  than  at 
any  other  period  of  life,  whether  in  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
circulation  and  frequent  congestions  in  the  infant,  or  the  greater  delicacy 
and  feebleness  of  the  nvinute  vessels  at  this  age.  Hemorrhage,  generally 
capillary,  from  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  surface,  occurs  sufficiently 
often  in  the  child,  and  especially  in  the  infant,  to  render  it  a  disease  of 
some  importance.     It  is  more  frequently  the  younger  the  individual. 

This  hemorrhage  occurs  in  three  distinct  pathological  states :  firsts  in 
the  newborn  infant  from  causes  not  fully  ascertained;  secondly,  from  a 
pathological  state  of  the  blood  or  the  vessels  in  which  it  circulates,  and 
which  is  often  connected  with  purpura  ho^morrhagica ;  thirdly,  from  a 
local  cause. 

First  Variety, — In  49  cases,  which  I  have  collected  from  different 
writers,  the  hemorrhage  occurred  in  38  under  the  age  of  six  days,  in  5  from 
six  to  ten  days,  and  in  G  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  Some  authors  cite  cases 
which  occurred  at  the  age  of  several  weeks,  but  hemorrhage  into  the  in- 
testines at  so  late  a  period  cannot  be  due  to  any  cause  operating  at  birth, 
and  it  is  proper  to  consider  such  as  examples  of  one  of  the  other  varieties. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  not  in- 
frecpient  in  the  newborn.  Billard  speaks  of  twenty-five  cases  without 
hemorrhage  which  he  has  examined.  This  anatomical  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines,  whether  occurring  as  part  of  a  general  plethora 
or  being  simply  a  local  affection  with  no  hypera^mia  of  other  parts,  evi- 
dently requires  only  a  certain  increase  and  hemorrhi^ge  inevitably  results. 

The  ciiuse  of  the  abnormal  congestion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  so  common  in  the  newborn,  has  been  referred  by  writers  to 
the  previous  health  of  the  parents,  to  circumstances  attending  the  birth, 
especially  to  too  speedy  a  ligature  of  the  cord,  to  irritant  matters  in  the  in- 
testines, to  external  violence,  and  to  the  two  opposite  extremes,  namely,  a 
plethoric  and  a  feeble  state.  In  my  opinion,  the  chief  cause,  in  many 
cjises,  is  the  tardy  or  incomplete  establishment  of  the  respiratory  and 
circulatory  functions,  which  gives  rise  to  congestion  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  and  in  the  lungs,  and,  consequently,  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
systemic  system.  Evidently,  this  congestion  is  most  intense  in  the  full- 
blooded.     Billard  says  of  fifteen  cases  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  which  be 
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examined,  most  of  them  were  remarkable  for  the  pletlioric  condition  of 
their  bodies  and  the  general  congestion  of  their  integuments.  Some,  on 
tlie  contrary,  were  pale  and  feeble,  as  is  common  after  abundant  hemor- 
rhage. 

In  two  infanta  who  died  soon  after  birtli,  and  whose  bodies  I  subse- 
quently examined,  there  was  apparently  a  plethoric  state,  which  rendered 
a  fatal  result  more  certain,  if  it  did  not,  indeed,  produce  it.  In  one  of 
these,  in  addition  to  intense  general  congestion,  meningeal  ajyoplexy  had 
occurred,  although  the  birth  of  the  child  had  been  easy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  in  what  way  too  si>eedy  a  ligature  of  the 
cord  may  be  a  cause  of  capillary  congestion  and  hemon'hage.  At  the 
moment  of  birth,  the  uterus  is  contracted,  the  placenta  compressed,  and,  if 
the  cord  is  now  tied,  more  blood  remains  in  the  vessels  of  the  infant  than 
if  tied  a  little  later.  A  little  later,  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  uterine  contractions,  and  the  re-establishment  of  circulation  in  the 
infant,  blood  flows  through  the  cord  towards  the  placenta.  The  cord  thus 
acts  as  a  safety  valve  to  the  circulation.  Any  accoucheur  who  will  take 
pains  to  witness  the  effect  on  the  cord  of  the  return  of  circulation,  will  ob- 
serve what  I  have  stated.  Too  speedy  a  ligature  of  the  cord  would  not, 
however,  be  sufficient  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  produce  that  amount  of 
plethora  which  would  give  rise  to  intestinal  hemorrhage  without  other  co- 
oi)erating  causes. 

Tardy  or  incomplete  establishment  of  respiration  and  circulation,  which 
gives  rise  to  intestinal  congestion  and  hemorrhage,  may  be  due  to  disease 
of  the  heart  or  lungs,  as  atelectasis  or  cyanosis,  to  feebleness  of  the  infant, 
or  to  slow  and  difficult  birth.  In  a  hirge  proportion  of  cases,  however,  the 
birth  is  easy.  Thus,  three  of  five  patients  with  intestinal  hemorrhage, 
who  were  treated  by  M.  Gendrin,  were  born  of  an  easy  labor,  and  the 
same  wsis  true  of  four  infants  observed  by  M.  Kiwisch. 

Although  gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  in  the  newborn  apparently  re- 
sults in  certain  insUmces  from  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  whicli  pro- 
duce congestion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  surface,  there  tire  other 
cases  in  which  the  cause  must  be  different.  Dr.  Silverman,  of  Breslau, 
has  recently  published  the  statistics  of  42  cases  (Jahr.  fiir  Kfnderk,,  Sept. 
1877),  23  of  which  were  fatal.  In  25  of  these  the  blood  escaped  both 
from  the  mouth  and  anus,  in  10  from  the  anus  alone,  and  in  7  from  the 
mouth  alone.  The  hemorrhage,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  began  in  the 
second  day  after  birth,  but  in  11  it  began  on  the  first  day,  and  in  all  prior 
to  the  eighth.  It  is  suggested  that  the  hemorrhage,  in  certain  instances  at 
least,  occurs  from  an  ulcer  in  the  gastro-intestinal  surfiice,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  an  embolus  in  the  umbilical  vein,  or  its  branches,  or  by  suspen- 
sion or  incomplete  establishment  of  the  respinitory  function  in  cons<Miuence 
of  accidents  of  birth,  atelectasis,  etc.  iibstein,  according  to  Silvermann, 
has  demonstrated  experimentally  that  the  suspension  of   respiration  in 
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animals  produces  congestion,  extravasation  of  blood,  ulceration  in  tlie  sto- 
macli.  From  the  foetal  anatomy,  it  is  evident  that  an  embolus  occurring 
in  the  umbilical  vein  near  tlie  liver,  and  extending  into  the  branches  of 
the  vein  wouhl  be  likely  to  cause  congestion  of  the  intestines  by  obstruct- 
ing the  portal  circulation. 

Dr.  Lederer  states  (Zeitung  fur  Ki?iderk,,  Nov.  1877)  that  he  has 
treated  eight  newborn  infants  for  this  disease,  five  of  which  died  from  the 
severe  gastric  and  intestinal  hemorrhage,  accompanied  also  by  umbilical 
hemorrhage.  The  age  of  the  youngest  was  six  hours.  That  of  the  oldest 
eleven  days.  They  were  all  well-developed  ;  of  normal  conformation,  and 
were  nourished  with  breast-milk.  In  the  three  who  were  cured,  the  hemor- 
rhage wjis  arrested  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  there  was  for  a  long  time  a 
tendency  to  intestinal  catarrh.  Dr.  Lederer  admits  the  obscurity  of  the 
cause,  but  does  not  think  that  it  was  an  embolism  in  all  the  eases. 

The  second  variety  of  gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  often  occurs  as  a 
sequel  of  other  and  debilitating  diseases.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  as  a 
sequel  of  measles,  smallpox,  scarh^t  fever,  and  in  one  case  of  typhoid  fever. 
One  of  these  patients,  when  apparently  the  |>eriod  of  danger  was  passed, 
began  to  lose  blood  from  nearly  all  the  mucous  surfaces,  from  the  nostrils 
and  gums,  as  well  as  intestines,  and  the  case,  which  but  for  the  hemor- 
rhage would  doubtless  have  had  a  favorable  issue,  terminated  fatally  in 
less  than  a  week. 

Patients  with  this  variety  of  gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  sometimes 
present  the  maculai  of  purpura,  and  commonly  their  aspect  is  pallid  and 
cachectic.  The  following  was  a  fatal  case  of  hemorrhage  occurring  from 
the  ileum,  in  a  mild  form  of  purpura  hasmorrhagica : — 

Case An  infant,  eight  months  old,  of  healthy  parentage,  nursing,  with 

no  previous  sickness,  and  fleshy,  vomited  a  small  quantity  of  blood  on  the 
2«>tli  of  March,  180/) ;  soon  after  it  passed  a  stool  consisting  of  almost  pure 
blood.  On  the  following  day  five  or  six  patches  of  purpura  ha?morrhagica 
were  observed  on  the  arms  and  legs.  These  macular  continued  till  death. 
There  was  no  more  ha^matemesis,  but  the  stools,  which  were  from  two  to 
four  daily,  consisted  largely  of  blood.  Death  occurred  from  exhaustion 
on  March  31st. 

Sectio  Cadaver, — Head  not  examined  ;  thoracic  organs  healthy,  but  pale; 
liver  fatty ;  stonuich,  upper  part  of  small  intestines,  and  entire  colon  of 
normal  apjiearance,  unless  presenting  a  somewhat  lighter  color  than  the 
healthy  intestine  from  deficiency  of  blood  ;  mucous  membrane  in  the  ileum 
to  the  extent  of  several  inches,  intensely  injected  without  thickening.  The 
blood  had  obviously  escaped  from  this  portion  of  the  intestine,  and  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  this  fluid  was  found  in  the  tube  below  the  jwint  of  vascu- 
larity. This  case  is  interesting  not  only  on  account  of  the  development  of 
purpura  ha^morrhagica,  but  the  subsequent  intestinal  hemorrhage  in  a  nurs- 
ing child,  apparently  of  healthy  parentage,  and  without  previous  sickness. 

In  our  remarks  on  internal  convulsions,  the  case  is  related  of  a  scrofu- 
lous infant  who,  to  all  appearance  in  her  ordinary  health,  suddenly  be- 
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came  affected  with  intestinid  hemorrhage  in  connection  with  external  and 
internal  convulsions.  A  point  of  interest  in  this  case  was  the  relation  of 
the  liemorrhage  to  the  neurosis.  In  one  of  the  three  cases  of  intestinal 
hemorrhage  described  by  West,  there  were  also  convulsions.  In  rare  in- 
stances there  is  an  hereditary  hemorrhagic  diatliesis  to  which  the  hemor- 
rhage is  attributable.  In  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery^ 
July,  1840,  Prof.  Swett  relates  the  history  of  a  hemorrhagic  family. 
Seventeen  out  of  eighteen  children  of  this  family  had  died  of  hemorrhages, 
and  the  survivor  had  had  intestinal  hemorrhage  with  epistaxis. 

In  tlie  third  variety,  among  the  local  causes  producing  hemorrhage  may 
be  mentioned  ulceration  as  in  typhoid  fever,  or  in  severe  intestinal  in- 
flammation, the  mechanical  efli'ct  of  solid  substances,  lumbrici,  invagina- 
tion, obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation,  [)olypus  of  the  rectum.  Occasion- 
ally at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  young  infants  I  have  found  blood 
with  mucus  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  these  portions  of  the  intestines 
being  at  the  same  time  intensely  congested.  In  one  case  of  protracted 
entero  colitis  occurring  in  the  summer  season,  I  found  many  small  circular 
ulcers  in  the  colon,  nearly  all  containing  points  of  extravasated  bjood.  Such 
are  the  principal  local  causes  of  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels.  Ordinary 
colitis  may  also  be  considered  a  cause,  although  the  amount  of  blood 
evacuated  in  this  disease  is  commonly  small. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  described  above,  that  arising 
from  local  causes  is  most  frequent,  while  that  occurring  from  a  purpuric 
or  htemorrluigic  diathesis  is  least  frequent.  In  rare  cases  fatal  intestinal 
hemorrhage  may  occur  in  the  newborn,  and  the  blood  be  retained  in  the 
intestine,  or  if  passed  it  may  so  closely  resemble  the  meconium  that  its 
true  nature  is  not  discovered.  Mr.  Bednar  relates  the  following  case 
(^Krankheiten  der  Neugehorneii) :  "  On  the  eleventh  day  after  birth  the 
boy's  skin  (then  of  a  pale  yellow  color)  diminished  in  warmth,  the  impulse 
of  the  heart  became  dull  and  prolonged,  the  respiratory  murmur  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  child  lay  almost  motionless  and  slumbering.  The  day 
following  the  surface  could  scarcely  be  kept  warm,  and  the  little  patient 
had  to  be  aroused  to  suck.  On  the  twentieth  day  after  birth  it  died.  The 
brain  was  found  to  be  anaemic,  the  lungs  plethoric,  whilst  blood  was  effused 
into  the  duodenum  and  stomach." 

Intestinal  is  more  frequent  than  gastric  hemorrhage,  and  the  flow,  ex- 
cept when  produced  by  a  local  cause,  is  usually  from  the  small  intestines. 
The  blood,  unless  it  comes  from  a  point  near  the  anus,  as  the  rectum  or 
descending  colon,  is  commonly  dark,  and  sometimes  partially  decomposed, 
emitting  an  offensive  odor.  Admixture  of  the  blood  with  the  intestinal 
secretions  prevents  coagulations  of  the  flbrin. 

Gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  in  itself  produces  few  symptoms  aside 
from  the  prostration  which  attends  all  hemorrhages.  The  disease  with 
which  it  is  associated  may  give  rise  to  many  and  severe  symptoms. 
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Puocrxosis. — The  result  in  the  first  and  second  varieties  is  much  more 
unfavorable  than  in  the  third.  Many  newborn  infants  affected  with 
gastro-intestinal  hemorrhage  die,  but  some  recover.  Billard  attended 
fifteen  fatal  cases.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  death  in  the  first  variety 
is  often  due  more  to  some  coexisting  lesion,  than  to  the  intestinal  hemor- 
rhage. Meningeal  apoplexy,  and  the  incomplete  establishment  of  the 
circulatory  and  respiratory  functions,  may  both  operate  as  direct  causes  of 
death  in  this  variety. 

In  the  second  variety,  also,  a  very  guarded  prognosis  should  be  given ; 
so  grejit  a  change  in  the  circulatory  system  as  to  cause  rupture  of  the 
capillaries,  or  transudation  of  blood  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  circula- 
tion, is  a  senous  state.  When  this  hemorrhage  occurs  as  a  sequ<»l  of  the 
eruptive  fevers,  or  in  purpura  haemorrhagica,  the  patient  is  more  apt  to  die 
than  recover. 

In  the  third  form  of  intestinal  hemorrhage,  the  result  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  whether  it  is  susceptible  of  removal.  The  majority 
of  cases  in  this  variety  recover. 

TitEATMKXT Billard  recommends,  as  a  means  of  preventing  capillary 

congestion  and  hemorrhage  in  the  newborn,  to  allow  a  little  blood  to 
escape  from  the  umbilical  cord  before  its  ligation,  if  the  establishment  of 
respiration  and  circulation  is  difficult  or  incomplete.  This  relieves  the 
hypenemia  of  the  internal  organs  and  facilitates  the  fiow  of  blood.  After 
the  commencement  of  internal  hemorrhage  and  the  appearance  of  blooily 
stools,  the  same  may  be  done  if  plethora  is  indicated  by  the  florid  and 
robust  appesirance  of  the  infant,  and  the  cord  is  not  too  much  shrivelled. 

The  treatment,  both  therapeutic  and  regimenal,  of  intestinal  hemorrhage 
should  vary  according  to  the  age  and  state  of  the  infant,  the  profuseness 
of  the  hemorrhage,  and  tha  nature  of  the  cause.  Perfect  quietude,  in  the 
recumbent  position,  is  requisite  in  all  severe  cases.  Derivation  to  the  ex- 
tremities should  be  procured  in  the  young  infant,  by  heated  dry  flannel 
or  flannel  wrung  out  of  hot  water ;  in  the  older  infant,  by  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  mustard.  The  nursing  infant  should  remain  at  the  breast, 
being  allowed,  perhaps,  in  addition  to  the  breast-milk,  a  little  cool  barley 
or  gum-water.  SjKwn-fed  infants  should  be  given  food  of  the  blandest 
quality,  in  the  liquid  form  and  cool.  This  is  the  proper  diet,  whatevtT  the 
age,  in  the  commencement  of  the  hemorrhage.  If  there  is  evidence  of 
exhaustion,  cool  beef-tea,  or  essence,  and  alcoholic  stimulants,  are  necessary. 
It  has  been  advised,  in  certain  forms  of  intestinal  hemorrhage,  to  apply 
leeches  over  the  abdomen  or  around  the  anus.  This  treatment  would,  in 
my  opinion,  rarely  be  useful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  most  cases,  injurious. 
Hemorrhage  from  a  mucous  surface,  when  once  established,  will  generally 
quickly  relieve  the  local  hyj^nemia,  and  leeching,  unless  very  cautiously 
employed,  would  promote  the  prostration,  in  which  the  real  danger  in  this 
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disease  consists.     On  the  other  hand,  moderate  counter-irritation  over  the 
abdomen  may  be  attended  with  real  benefit  as  a  derivative. 

The  theraj)eutic  treatment  consist*  mainly  in  the  use  of  astringents.  OF 
the  minenil  astringents,  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver  have  been  used, 
but  the  liquor  ferri  subaulphatis  is  preferable  to  all  other  astringents  in 
hemorrhage  from  the  stomjwh  and  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  but 
it  is  believed  to  be  decomposed  in  its  passage  through  the  intestine,  so  that 
it  has  less  astringent  or  styptic  effect  in  the  lower  bowel  than  gallic  acid. 
It  may  be  given  to  a  child  five  years  of  age,  in  doses  of  three  or  four  drops, 
in  sweetened  water  or  in  mucilage. 

Astringent  enemata  are  sometimes  useful.  M.  Rilliet  treated  a  case 
which  recovered  with  enemata,  each  containing  twelve  grains  of  extract  of 
rhatany,  a  strong  decoction  of  the  same  astringent  being  applied  externally 
to  the  abdomen.  M.  Ik)uchut  recommends  "  cold  water  externally  to  the 
abdomen,  internally  by  the  mouth,  or  by  enemata  frequently  rejieated. 
These  enemata  should  be  composed  of  two  or  three  large  spoonfuls  only. 
They  may  be  rendered  more  active  with  three  grains  of  tannin,  or  with 
seven  grains  of  the  extract  of  rhatany,  or  seven  gniins  of  catechu,  or,  lastly, 
with  one  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  this  latter  cas<i,  a  small  glass  syringe 
and  distilled  water  must  be  used,  to  avoid  the  premature  decomposition  of 
the  medicine." 

In  the  hemorrhage  occurring  in  purpura,  or  after  exhausting  constitu- 
tional diseases,  tonics  should  be  given  in  addition  to  astringents.  In  chronic 
inflammatory  disease  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  attended  by  a 
vitiated  secretion  of  the  follicles,  the  hemorrhage  may  be  best  treated  by 
turpentine.  I  have  elsewhere  related  two  cases  of  recovery  by  the  use  of 
this  agent,  in  one  of  which  (ty|)hoid  fever)  lumbrici  were  expelled.  Ergot, 
from  the  contracting  influence  which  it  exerts  on  the  arterioles,  is  also  use- 
ful in  many  cases.     It  is  especially  useful  in  purpura  haemorrhagica. 

If  the  hemorrhage  is  due  to  a  local  cause,  as  lumbrici  or  a  rectal  polypus, 
the  treatment  obviously  should  consist  in  the  removal  of  this  cause.. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


INTUSSUSCEPTION. 


Intussusception,  or  the  pa<*sage  of  one  portion  of  intestine  into  another, 
has  long  been  known  as  an  ocaisional  accident.  Hippocrates,  though  de- 
barred from  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy,  appears  to  have  had  a  pretty 
clear  idea  of  this  lesion,  and  he  suggested  a  mode  of  treatment  which  has 
been  employe<l  till  the  present  time. 
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IntasBUBoeption  without  Symptoms. 

This  is  not  properly  a  disease.  It  consists  in  a  displacement  without  any 
other  anatomical  change.  There  is,  tlierefore,  no  obstruction,  inflamma- 
tion, or  even  congestion  present,  and  no  symptoms.  This  form  of  invagi- 
nation might  ordinarily  be  reduced  by  tlie  normal  j)eristaltic  and  vermicu- 
lar movements  of  the  intestine. 

Invagination  of  a  portion  of  the  small  intestine  into  the  part  immediately 
below  it  is  often  observed  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  young  infants, 
who  had  pre,«?ented  no  symptoms  due  to  the  displacement.  The  invaginated 
mass  is  usually  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length,  and,  as  a  rule, 
this  accident  is  multiple.  There  may  be  ten  or  more  distinct  intussuscep- 
tions, at  distances  of  a  few  inches  from  each  other.  The  simple  displace- 
ment is  believed  to  occur  ordinarily  at  or  a  short  time  prior  to  the  moment 
of  dissolution.  It  ha*s  been  supposed  to  be  most  frequent  in  those  who 
have  died  of  cerebral  or  spasmodic  diseases,  but  its  occurrence  is  not  un- 
usual in  other  pathological  states.  I  have  often  found  it  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  infants  who  have  had  subacute  or  chronic  entero-colitis. 
Hevin  states  that  he  has  seen  it  at  the  Salpetriere  over  three  hundred  times. 
Billard  has  seen  it  especially  in  infants  who  have  been  subject  to  constipa- 
tion. Any  irritant,  mechanical  or  other,  which  disturbs  the  regular  move- 
ments of  the  intestines,  doubtless  may  produce  it.  It  has  been  caused  in 
the  rab])it  by  irritating  the  anus. 

It  is  not  im[)robable  that  simple  intussusception  occasionally  occurs 
temporarily  in  children  whose  health  remains  good,  when  the  regidar 
movements  of  their  intestines  are  disturbed  by  irritating  ingesta  or  other 
causes.  This  form  of  displacement  never  takes  place  in  the  large  intes- 
tine. Its  usual  seat  is  the  lower  part  of  the  jejunum,  and  upj)er  part  of 
the  ileum.  As  it  possesses  little  interest  as  regards  pathology,  and  none 
whatever  as  regards  symptomatology  and  therapeutics,  it  may  be  ignored 
in  our  description  of  intussusception. 

IntuBstiBoeption  with  Symptoms. 

Intussusception,  or  invagination,  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  danger- 
ous of  human  maladies,  but  fortunately  is  not  very  frecjuent.  I  Lave  the 
records  of  fifty-two  cnses  occurring  in  children,  from  which  records  the 
facts  contained  in  this  section  are  chiefly  derived.  The  patients  were  under 
the  age  of  twelve  years. 

Previous  Health — In  thirty-four  of  the  fifty-two  cases,  the  state  of 
the  health  previously  to  the  invagination  was  recorded.  From  the  follow- 
ing table  it  is  seen  that  half,  or  seventeen,  were  previously  well,  the  re- 
maining half  suffering  from  some  disease  or  derangement. 
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Age. 
One  year  or  undi^r 
Over  one  year 


PreTions  Health. 

i • » 

Good.    Disease  or  Derangement. 


15 
2 


8 
9 


17  17 

MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  whose  views  in  reference  to  intussusception 
are  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  records  of  twenty-five  cases,  state 
that  the  previous  health  is  ordinarily  good,  and  the  disease  is,  therefore, 
primitive.  Their  remark,  according  to  the  above  statistics,  is  seen  to  be 
correct  as  regards  patients  under  the  age  of  one  year,  but  incorrect  for 
those  over  that  age. 

Most  of  the  seventeen  who  had  previous  ill-health  had  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, or  constipation,  or  diarrhoea  alternating  with  constipation.  Of  those 
otherwise  affected,  one  had  thread-worms,  two  obscure  abdominal  {mins, 
one  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  one  whose  age  was  four  months  had  had 
symptoms  of  invagination,  when  ten  weeks  old,  which  soon  passed  off.  It 
is  seen  that  the  pre-existing  affections  were  ordinarily  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  accelerate  the  movements  of  the  intestines  and  at  the  same  time 
render  them  irreguhir. 

Causes — The  above  statistics,  therefore,  show  that  intussusception  is 
often  preceded  by  disease  or  functional  derangement  of  the  intestines. 
The  two  opposite  conditions,  namely,  constipation  and  the  diarrhocal 
maladies,  so  often  precede  the  displacement  that  they  must  be  regarded 
as  common  causes.  Another  probable  cause  is  intestinal  worms,  which, 
by  their  mechanical  action  stimulate  the  intestines.  They  were  present 
in  three  of  the  fifty-two  patients,  though  two  of  the  three  seemed  well  till 
the  occurrence  of  the  intussusception,  but  the  other  patient  had  complained 
of  irritation  at  the  anus,  and  ascarides  had  been  found  on  examination. 

The  use  of  irritating  and  indigestible  food  is  an  occasional  cause.  Thus, 
some  who  have  had  intussusception  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  fruits, 
candies,  and  pastries  freely.  Such  ingesta  may  be  an  immediate  cause  by 
their  irritating  effect,  or  a  remote  cause  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea,  which,  in 
turn,  produces  intussusception. 

Sex  is  a  predisposing  cause,  since  male  patients  are  largely  in  excess. 
Of  the  twenty-five  cases  collated  by  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  all  but  three 
were  boys.  In  our  own  collection,  the  sex  of  thirty-four  of  the  patients 
was  recorded,  and  of  these  twenty-three  were  boys. 

In  rare  instances  external  violence  is  the  apparent  exciting  cause.  One 
patient  received  a  severe  contusion  of  the  abdomen  two  years  before  death, 
and  from  this  time  continued  to  complain  at  intervals  of  pain  in  the 
bowels.  One  writer  also  mentions  the  case  of  a  child  nine  years  old  who 
received  a  blow  from  a  comrade  at  school,  and  from  this  time  had  alter- 
nately diarrhoea  and  constipation  till  the  invagination  commenced.  Rilliet 
44 
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and  Barthez  also  relate  the  case  of  two  cliildren  wLo  were  taken  su<Mcnly 
with  invagination  wlien  their  parents  were  tossing  them  in  their  arms. 

Ar.E — Of  tlie  fifty -two  eases  embraced  in  our  statistics,  the  ages  were 
as  follows  : — 

3  wore  3  montlis  old.  1  was  10  months  old. 

1    *•    11        "         ** 

1  *«    12       **         ** 

2  were  from  1  to    2  years  old. 
g     <t        t<     2  **    5     «*       *» 

8     **       **     5   "  12     **       »* 

3  not  given. 

There  were,  therefore,  no  cases  under  the  age  of  three  months,  23  cases 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  months,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
number,  8  from  the  age  of  six  months  to  one  year,  and  only  18  between 
the  ages  of  one  year  and  twelve.  These  statistics  correspond,  in  the  main, 
with  those  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  in  whose  collection  of  25  cases  there 
was  no  one  under  the  age  of  four  months.  Leichtenstern  says  :  *'  Half 
of  all  invaginations,  according  to  my  statistics  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  cases  occur  during  the  first  ten  years.  The  first  year  after  the  third 
month  is  remarkable  for  a  special  frequency — one-fourth  of  all  intussus- 
ceptions."    (Ziemssen^s  Encyclop,') 

The  great  liability  to  intussusception  in  infancy  is  due  partly  to  the 
anatomical  character  of  the  intestine  in  this  period  of  life,  and  partly, 
doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  there  are  more  frequent  irregularities  in  the 
intestinal  movements  than  in  older  children.  In  the  infant  the  walls  of 
the  intestines  are  thin,  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  and  the  connective 
tissue  being  much  less  developed  than  in  those  that  are  older ;  the  mesen- 
tery and  meso-colon  have  also  greater  depth  as  compared  with  the  same 
in  other  periods  of  life,  except  the  meso-colon  at  the  points  where  it  passes 
over  the  kidneys,  in  which  ])laces  it  is  very  short,  or  even  in  some  cases 
nearly  absent.  Moreover,  the  space  occupied  by  the  large  intestine,  in 
which  part  of  the  digestive  tube  intussusception  commonly  occurs,  is  much 
short(*r  relatively  to  the  length  of  the  intestine  than  in  those  that  are 
older.  In  about  thirty  measurements,  which  I  have  made  of  the  length 
of  the  large  intestine  and  the  space  occupied  by  it,  the  latter  was  found, 
in  the  average,  about  one-third  that  of  the  former,  which,  of  course,  neces- 
sitates doubling  of  the  intestine  on  itself.  These  peculiarities  of  structure 
in  the  infant  obviously  favor  the  occurrence  of  intussusception. 

Seat  and  Pathological  Anatomy While  intussusception  occur- 
ring without  symptoms  is  usually  multiple,  that  form  which  occurs  with 
symptoms  is  ordinarily  single.  Two  exceptional  cases  will  be  presently 
related.  In  one  recorded  case  there  was  invagination  with  symptoms,  and 
coexisting  with  it  another  in  the  small  intestines  apparently  without 
symptoms,  and  quickly  reduced  by  handling. 
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Wliile  intussusception  without  symptoms  occurs  in  the  small  intestine, 
the  sent  of  intussusception  witli  symptoms  is,  with  occasional  exceptions, 
the  colon.  The  colon  constitutes  the  entire  invaginated  mass,  or  else,  and 
more  frecjuently,  it  forms  the  exterior,  while  the  incarcerated  portion  con- 
sists wholly  or  in  part  of  the  ileum. 

IntoBsasception  in  the  Small  Intesttnes. 

Bouchut  says :  "  M.  Rilliet  states,  in  a  recent  treatise,  that  in  infancy 
the  intestinal  invagination  is  always  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the 
large  intestine,  and  that  there  is  never  invagination  of  the  small  intestine. 
This  is  incorrect.  I  have  observed  the  small  intestine  invaginated  in  the 
adjacent  inferior  part.  Taylor  has  reported  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  child 
twenty  months  old,  who  died  after  an  attack  of  acute  peritonitis.  M. 
Maragc  has  seen  another  case  in  a  child  thirteen  months  old,  who  recov- 
ered after  having  voided  the  invaginated  portion  furnished  with  two  of 
those  diverticula  so  frecjuent  in  the  small  intestine  of  the  fcctus." 

But,  from  all  that  appears,  the  case  reported  by  M.  Marage  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  an  example  of  the  common  form  of  intussuscep- 
tion, namely,  of  the  ileum  into  the  colon.  In  Mr.  Taylor's  case  the  in- 
vagination was  really  of  the  ileum  into  the  colon,  although  a  small  portion 
of  the  ileum  next  to  the  valve  had  not  been  inverted,  so  that  it  constituted 
a  little  of  the  exterior  of  the  mass. 

Nevertheless,  Bouchut  is  correct  in  stating  that  irreducible  and  fatal 
intussusception  may  occur  in  the  small  intestines.  Probably  the  displace- 
ment is  at  first  of  the  simple  variety,  but,  continuing  and  increasing  in 
extent,  its  return  becomes  impossible.  The  positive  statement  of  so  great 
an  authority  as  M.  Rilliet,  that  intussusception  with  symptoms  does  not 
occur  in  the  small  intestines,  justifies  the  publication  of  the  following 
cases,  which  establish  the  fact  that  there  are  instances,  though  not  fre- 
quent, in  which  the  displacement  does  have  this  location : — 

Case  I Male.     This  patient's  health  had  been  uniformly  good,  and 

nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  his  condition  till  the  age  of  four  and  a 
half  months,  when  he  became  restless  as  if  in  almost  constant  pain,  with 
occasional  exacerbations.  Castor  oil  was  prescribed,  which  operated  freely, 
and  then  the  following  mixture  : — 

Q.  Magnes.  calcinat.,  9J  ; 

Tinct.  opii  camphorat.,  3IJ  ; 
Tinct.  asafoet.,  3ss  ; 
Aq.  anisi,  ^j.     Misce. 
Dose,  ten  to  twenty  drops,  repeated  according  to  the  pain. 

These  remedies  failed  to  give  relief,  as  did  also  chloroform  given  in  doses 
of  two  drops.  After  two  or  three  days,  another  set  of  symptoms  arose, 
those  characteristic  of  pneumonitis,  namely,  hurried  respiration,  accel- 
erated pulse,  short,  su|>pressed  cough,  and  expiratory  moan.  He  was 
treated  with  the  oiled  silk  jacket,  and  mild  counter-irritation,  and  took  an 
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expectorant  mixture  containing  carbonate  of  nmmnniA.  In  a  few  dnyn  the 
pkiinionnry  diBeAae  wus  evidently  subsiding,  bet  the  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
with  occasional  exRCerhationa,  conlinucl.  His  countenance  was  pallid, 
and  bore  iin  expression  of  sufferinE-  There  was  no  distension  or  tender- 
ness ofiibdomen,  and  no  abdominal  tumor.  He  took  little  nutriment,  and 
seldom  vomited.  In  the  last  pnrt  of  his  sickness  the  dejections  were  MianiT, 
and  the  last  three  days  his  stools  consisted  moinly  of  mucuB  and  u  little 
blood.  The  pain  seemed  lo  be  growing  less,  when  he  was  seiaed  with  con- 
vulsions, and  died  the  same  day,  precisely  two  week?  from  Ifae  commence- 
ment of  his  sickneiK. 

Serlw  Cadaver Head  not  examined ;  body  slightly  emaciated  ;  mucous 

membrane  of  tracliea  and  bronchial  tubes  vascular ;  posterior  portion  of 
the  lower  lobe  of  each  lung  solid,  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  water, 
and  allowing  only  partial  inflation  ;  it  was  in  the  second  stage  of  pneu- 
monitis. Stomach,  duodenum,  jejunum,  healthy.  In  the  upper  port  of 
the  ileum  was  an  intussusception  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  presenting  do 
trace  of  inflammation,  either  within  or  around  it,  and  its  vascularity,  when 
it  was  examined  externally,  did  not  seem  notably  increased.  Above  the 
intussusception  the  intestine  was  empty  ;  below  it,  and  chiefly  in  the  small 
intestine,  was  a  dark-colored  substance  evidently  blood,  and  giving  in  a 
few  hours  the  offensive  odor  of  decaying  animal  matter.  Tliere  was  a  pas- 
sage through  tlie  intussusception,  at  least  two  or  three  lines  in  diameter, 
as  shown  by  a  probe.  The  intussusception  sustained  the  weight  of  sixteen 
inches  of  the  intestine,  and  it  would  apparently  have  sustained  consider- 
ably more.     The  remaining  organs  were  healthy. 

Case  II. — F.  S.,  a  female  infant,  four  months  old,  was  treated  at  the 
New  York  Infant  Asylum  in  June  and  July,  1865,  for  entero-colilis,  the 

Fio.  25. 


usual  epidemic  of  the  summer  season.     The  following  records  show  the 
siate  of  the  bowels  immediately  before  her  death  : — 

June  29th.    Has  five  or  six  stools  daily.     30th.  Two  stools  in  twenty- 
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four  hours.  July  Ist.  Had  two  stools  since  the  last  record;  no  vomiting, 
dd.  Four  stools  in  last  twenty-four  hours.  4th.  The  diarrhoea  continues 
as  before ;  the  stools  about  four  daily.     On  the  6tli  of  July  she  died. 

Her  pulse  during  the  time  in  which  these  records  were  taken  generally 
numbered  about  128  i>er  minute.  She  was  much  emaciated,  and  the  day 
before  death  she  frequently  struck  her  head  with  the  hand.  The  medi- 
cines employed  were  mainly  alkalies  and  astringents. 

Sectio  Cadaver. — Parietal  bones  united ;  some  serous  effusion  over  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  under  the  arachnoid ;  occipital  bone  depressed ; 
commencing  at  a  point  about  two  feet  below  the  stomach  were  four  intus- 
susceptions two  or  three  inches  from  each  other.  The  invaginated  masses 
were  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  in  length,  and  three  of  them  were 
found  to  be  very  vascular  in  their  interior.  Above,  between,  and  imme- 
diately below  the  intussusceptions  the  intestine  was  healthy.  One  of  the 
invaginations  was  tested  by  weight,  and  was  found  to  sustain  one  and  a 
half  foot  of  intestine,  and  would  have  sustained  more.  Water  poured 
above  these  intussusceptions  escaped  through  them  very  slowly ;  no  fib- 
rinous exudation ;  descending  colon  vascular  and  thickened,  and  solitary 
glands  enlarged. 

The  irreducible  character  of  the  intussusceptions  in  the  above  cases  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  sustained  weights  which  doubtless  produced 
greater  traction  than  that  exerted  by  the  intestine  in  its  normal  action. 
That  the  displacement  existed  prior  to  the  moment  of  death  was  shown  by 
the  symptoms  in  one  of  the  cases  and  by  the  anatomical  changes  in  both. 
In  one  the  capillaries  of  the  incarcerated  mass  were  ruptured  during  the 
last  days  of  life,  so  as  to  produce  sanguineous  stools ;  while  in  the  other 
there  was  intense  congestion  of  the  invaginated  mucous  membrane,  while 
that  portion  of  this  membrane  which  was  adjacent  but  not .  engaged  was 
healthy. 

In  both  patients  the  symptoms  were  less  severe  than  in  ordinary  cases, 
and  they  came  on  more  gradually,  for  the  invaginated  intestine  was  not 
completely  closed,  so  that  it  allowed  the  passage  of  fecal  matter  in  one  till 
the  close  of  life,  and  in  the  other  till  near  its  close.  At  both  of  the 
autopsies  water  poured  into  the  intestines  above  the  invaginations  passed 
slowly  through  them. 

Intussusception  in  the  small  intestines  in  the  infant,  commencing  as  the 
simple  form,  may  become  irreducible,  and  yet  remaining  pervious  may 
continue  for  weeks  without  giving  rise  to  severe  or  dangerous  symptoms. 
The  following  case  was  an  example  of  this  : — 

Case — Male  child,  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  the  last  eleven 
of  which  he  was  under  observation.  The  mother  states  that  he  had  never 
been  well  since  the  age  of  one  month,  and  that  there  had  been  little  varia- 
tion in  the  symptoms  of  his  disease.  During  the  period  in  which  he  was 
under  observation,  he  was  ordinarily  fretful,  and  frequently  seemed  to  be 
in  considerable  pain.  His  stomach  through  this  whole  time  was  so  irritable, 
that  he  rarely  took  more  than  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  nutriment  without 
vomiting.  There  was  usually  more  or  less  diarrhoea,  but  no  tenderness  or 
distension  of  abdomen.     He  became  slowly  but  gradually  more  emaciated, 
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and  finally  died  in  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation  and  exhaustion.     He  had 
no  convulsions,  and  was  conscious  to  the  last. 

Sech'o  Cadaver, — Brain  not  examined  ;  lungs  healthy,  except  a  circum- 
scribed portion,  which  was  inflamed  at  the  summit  of  the  right  lung;  liver 
small  and  almost  destitute  of  oily  matter,  as  shown  by  the  microscope. 
In  the  jejunum,  about  two  feet  below  the  stomach,  was  an  intussuscep- 
tion two  inches  long,  the  intestine  Ibrming  which  seemed  to  have  under- 
gone no  structural  change.  Above  the  intussusception  the  intestine  was 
of  small  calibre,  and  entirely  empty  and  pale ;  below  the  intussusce|>tion 
the  intestine  was  somewhat  larger  than  above,  but  it  seemed  quite  healthy. 
The  invagination  was  suificiently  pervious  to  allow  water  to  pass  through 
it,  and  it  readily  sustained  the  weight  of  two  feet  of  intestine.  From 
eight  to  ten  inches  below  this  intussusception  there  was  another,  which 
was  immediately  drawn  out  the  moment  the  intestine  was  disturbed.  The 
other  abdominal  viscera  were  healthy. 

There  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration  of  intussusception  in  the  above 
case,  but  the  symptoms  indicated  that  it  existed  a  considerable  time  prior 
to  death.  There  was  no  strangulation,  nor  indeed  any  appreciable  ana- 
tomical alteration  in  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  but  the  fact  that  the  in- 
vaginated  mass  sustained  two  feet  of  intestine,  and  required  considerable 
traction  for  its  reduction,  shows  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  simple  displace- 
ment occurring  at  the  moment  of  death  and  without  symptoms,  but  was 
an  example  of  the  variety  with  symptoms. 

IntuBBUBception  in  Large  IntOBtines. 

In  most  cases  of  intussusception  occurring  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
the  ileum  is  invaginated  in  the  colon,  or  the  first  part  of  the  colon  is  in- 
vaginated  in  the  part  succeeding  it.  Intussusception  not  unfrequently 
begins  in  the  prolapse  of  the  ileum  through  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  in  the 
same  way  that  prolapse  of  the  rectum  occurs  through  the  sphincter  ani. 
If  death  take  place  early,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ileum  may  have 
passed  the  valve.  If  the  case  is  protracted,  the  tenesmus  brings  down 
more  and  more  of  the  ileum,  with  its  accompanying  mesentery.  The  con- 
striction of  the  valve,  which  acts  as  a  ligature,  soon  prevents  the  further 
descent  of  the  ileum  ;  and,  the  tenesmus  continuing,  the  next  step  in  the 
displacement  is  the  inversion  of  the  caput  coli,  which  is  drawn  into  the 
colon  by  the  descending  mass,  and,  unless  the  case  tenninate  by  sloughing 
or  death,  the  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  colon  are  succes- 
sively invaginated.  The  records  show  that  intussusception  occurs  as  above 
stated  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  In  one  case,  among  those  which  I 
have  collated  the  intussusception  began  a  few  inches  above  the  Yalve,  so 
that  the  ileum  constituted  a  small  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  mass. 
Occasionally  the  caecum  is  the  part  primarily  inverted  and  invaginated, 
and,  descending  along  the  colon,  it  draws  after  it  the  ileum,  which  sustains 
its  natural  relation  to  the  ileo-ca^cal  valve.     When  this  occurs  the  ceecum 
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is  found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  muss,  and  two  orifices  are  observed,  one 
leading  through  the  valve,  and  the  other  into  the  appendix  vernulbrniis. 
These  two  forms  of  invagination — that  in  which  the  ileum,  passin^]^  through 
the  ileo-csecal  valve,  successively  inverts  and  draws  after  it  the  caput  coli 
and  the  divisions  of  the  colon  ;  and  that  in  which  the  caput  coli  is  primarily 
invaginated,  and  descending  along  the  large  intestines,  inverts  the  latter, 
and  draws  after  it  the  ileum — constitute  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  this 
disease  in  the  first  years  of  life. 

I  have  notes  of  45  fatal  cases  occurring  under  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
in  which  the  |x>rtion  of  intestine  first  displaced  is  recorded.  In  four  of 
these  the  displacement  was  entirely  in  the  small  intestine,  involving  in  no 
way  the  colon ;  in  38  cases  it  commenced  either  by  prolapse  of  the  ileum 
thi-ough  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  or  by  inversion  of  the  ciecum  into  the  ascend- 
ing colon,  there  being  perhaps  not  much  difference  in  the  relative  frequency 
of  these  two  models ;  in  one  case  the  invagination  was  confined  to  a  seg- 
ment of  the  transverse  colon,  in  another  to  a  segment  of  the  descending 
colon,  and  in  the  remaining  cjise  to  the  lower  part  of  the  descending  colon 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum.  In  three  instances  the  invaginated  mass 
itself  became  invaginated,  producing  an  intussusception  of  great  thickness 
and  necessarily  fatal. 

As  we  have  seen  in  regard  to  intussusception  in  the  small  intestines,  so 
that  occurring  in  the  large  intestine  may  be  attended  by  so  little  constric- 
tion of  the  incarcerated  portion  that  it  remains  p<»rviou8,  though  with 
diminished  calibre.  In  such  a  case  life  may  be  protracted  for  weeks  or 
even  months,  without  reduction  of  the  displacement  or  any  material 
change  in  it,  the  passage  of  fecal  matter  being  sufficiently  free  for  the 
maintenance  of  life.  Death  finally  occurs  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  Thus  in 
one  instance  a  child,  four  months  old,  lived  six  weeks  after  the  symptoms  of 
invagination  commenced,  and  seventeen  days  "with  a  portion  of  the  bowel 
protruding  from  the  anus."  It  was  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination 
that  part  of  the  ileum  had  descended  through  the  entire  colon,  and  had 
remained  pervious.  In  a  cjvse  related  by  Dr.  Worthington  in  the  Amer, 
Jour,  of  Med,  Sci,  for  January,  1849,  there  were  symptoms  of  intussus- 
ception for  seven  months  before  death,  and  during  the  last  six  weeks  of 
life,  the  invaginated  intestine  protruded  frequently  from  the  anus,  and  was 
replaced  by  the  mother.  In  this  case  "  the  caecum  was  inverted,  and  de- 
scended through  the  colon  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum,  carrying 
with  it  the  ileum  and  the  entire  colon,  except  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
inches."  In  another  case  the  symptoms  indicated  a  continuance  of  the 
disease  for  three,  if  not  eight,  months.  But  such  cases  are  exceptional. 
Ordinarily  as  the  intestine  becomes  invaginated,  its  mesentery  or  meso- 
colon is  also  invaginated,  and  its  veins  compressed.  The  j)athological 
state  of  the  incarcerated  mass  soon  becomes  that  of  intense  congestion. 
In  infants,  usually  in  a  few  hours,  so  great  is  the  distension  of  the  capil- 
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laries  that  they  give  way,  blood  escapes  into  the  intestine,  and  passes  from 
the  bowels  in  scanty  motions.  On  examining  tiie  invaginated  intestine 
after  death,  if  gangrene  has  not  occurred,  it  is  found  of  a  uniform  intense 
red  color,  sometimes  resembling  to  the  naked  eye  a  long  and  firm  clot  of 
blood.  In  those  who  die  early  there  are  no  traces  of  inflammation,  but  in 
more  protracted  cases  the  attrition  between  the  serous  surfaces  excites 
local  peritonitis.  But  in  none  of  the  fifty-two  cases  which  I  have  collated 
in  which  post-mortem  examinations  were  made,  did  the  inflammation  ex- 
tend more  than  a  few  lines  beyond  the  invagination.  Usually  the  intestine 
forming  the  exterior  of  the  invaginated  mass  is  much  drawn  together  or 
puckered.  In  one  case  treated  by  myself,  the  entire  large  intestine  which 
formed  the  exterior  of  the  mass  was  compressed  within  a  space  of  six 
inches  or  less,  since  about  twelve  inches  of  the  ileum,  doubled  on  itself, 
lay  within  the  entire  colon  and  protruded  from  the  anus,  the  only  part  of 
the  large  intestine  which  was  inverted  being  the  caput  coli.  In  one  case 
six  or  seven  inches  of  the  ileum,  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  exterior 
of  the  mass,  were  compressed  within  the  space  of  one  inch. 

The  abdomen,  at  first  of  natural  fulness  and  soft,  usually  becomes  more 
and  more  distended  till  the  close  of  life ;  but  in  cases  of  much  vomiting 
the  distension  is  moderate.  This  fulness  is  due  to  gas  and  fecal  accumu- 
lation above  the  invagination.  The  portion  of  intestine  below  the  dis- 
placement is  ordinarily  empty,  except  that  in  the  infant  it  commonly 
contains  mucus,  mixed  with  more  or  less  blood,  which  has  escaped  from 
the  capillaries  of  the  strangulated  mass. 

There  are  few  anatomical  changes  in  this  disease,  which  do  not  arise 
directly  from  the  intussusception,  and  are,  therefore,  located  either  within 
the  mass  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  those  who  recover  by  the  pro- 
cess of  sloughing,  the  cicatricial  contraction  may  give  rise  to  symptoms 
and  lesions  of  greater  or  less  gravity.  Thus  the  late  Sir  James  Y.  Simp- 
son examined  a  child  aged  9  years,  who  recovered  with  loss  of  ten  inches 
of  intestine,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society,  before  which  the 
specimen  was  presented,  remarked  that  there  was  unusual  distension  of 
the  cutaneous  veins  of  the  patient,  due  probably  to  such  compression  of  the 
ascending  vena  cava  by  the  cicatrix,  that  the  venous  circulation  was  ob- 
structed. {Trans,  Medico-Chir,  Soc,  Edin.)  In  the  London  Lancet  for 
1854,  Mr.  Charles  King  relates  the  case  of  a  child  aged  6  years,  who,  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  the  disease,  voided  the  ca?cum  and  a  part  of  the  colon. 
Two  days  subsequently  pulsation  ceased  in  the  left  leg,  and  all  that  part 
below  the  patella  became  gangrenous.  The  patient  gradually  recovered 
with  loss  of  the  leg.  The  cause  of  this  unfortunate  sequela  was  doubtless 
compression  from  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  artery  which  supplied 
the  leg,  and  probably  the  formation  of  a  thrombus.  In  the  Land,  Med, 
and  Pkys.  Jour,  for  December  18th,  1823,  Dr.  F.  Bush  relates  a  case  in 
which  he  was  enabled  to  observe  the  extent  and  appearance  of  the  cica- 
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trix.  The  patient,  aged  twelve  years,  discharged  from  the  bowels  jfifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  of  the  ileum  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  intussusception, 
after  which  convalescence  was  rapid.  Fourteen  weeks  later  the  child  died 
from  typhus  fever,  and  at  tiie  autopsy  ^'  traces  of  the  diseased  bowels  were 
visible  by  a  contraction  and  puckering  where  the  slough  had  taken  place, 
and  the  parts  united."  But  fortunately  in  most  instances  when  the  in- 
testine sloughs  and  the  child  survives,  no  serious  or  permanent  injury 
results  from  the  cicatrization.  The  cicatrix  stretches  little  by  little,  and 
accommodates  itself  to  the  surrounding  parts. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient 
and  the  degree  of  strangulation.  Fain  in  the  abdomen,  usually  parox- 
ysmal, is  among  the  first,  and  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  symptoms. 
It  is  often  severe,  resembling  the  pain  of  hernia,  and  abating  only  with  the 
failing  strength  of  the  child.  After  the  first  few  days,  if  inflammation 
arises,  the  pain  is  continuous,  though  more  severe  in  paroxysm.  At  first 
pressure  upon  the  abdomen  is  tolerated,  but  afterwards  there  is  tenderness. 
This  is  due  to  the  inflammation,  which  occurs  in  and  around  the  invagi- 
nuteil  mass,  and  it  is,  therefore,  confined  to  the  part  of  the  abdomen  in 
which  tlie  tumor  lies.  At  this  point  also  the  abdomen  is  more  full  than 
elsewhere,  and  not  unfrequently  the  physician  can  feel  tlie  invaginate<l 
mass  and  detect  its  exact  location,  and  approximately  its  extent.  Some- 
times, at  an  early  period  as  well  as  late,  cerebral  symptoms  occur,  as  in  a 
case  related  by  Dr.  Coggswell  in  the  London  Lancet  for  July,  1853,  which 
terminated  in  convulsions  and  death  on  the  second  day.  Convulsions  are, 
however,  comparatively  rare,  and  the  mind  is  generally  clear  till  the  last 
moment.  In  infants  the  countenance,'  in  the  intervals  of  pain,  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  complaint,  is  often  placid  and  not  indicative  of  any  serious 
disease,  but  in  older  patients  constant  and  severe  local  symptoms,  referable 
to  the  intussusception,  commence  early.  At  an  advanced  period,  what- 
ever tlie  age,  the  countenance  becomes  anxious  and  haggard,  the  eyes 
liollow  or  sunken,  the  body  loses  its  plumpness,  and,  if  the  case  is  pro- 
tracted, becomes  emaciated. 

Vomiting  is  rarely  absent;  in  thirty-nine  out  of  forty-seven  cases  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  present;  in  seven  cases  there  is  no  record  of  this 
symptom,  while  it  is  recorded  absent  in  only  one  case ;  but  in  this  case, 
the  records  of  which  are  very  meagre,  death  occurred  on  the  second  day. 
The  vomiting  becomes  stercoraceous  in  a  few  days,  and  it  ordinarily  con- 
tinues with  greater  or  less  frequency  till  the  period  of  collapse.  It  relieves 
partially  the  distension. 

The  appetite  is  impaired  and  often  entirely  lost.  Infants  at  the  breast 
commonly  nurse,  however,  for  several  days,  probably  from  thirst  rather 
than  hunger. 

There  is  commonly  one  natural  evacuation  from  the  bowels  after  the 
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intussusception  commences,  and  then  obstinate  constipation  succeetl«. 
This  evacuation  consists  of  the  excrementitious  matter  below  the  invaoji- 
nation.  In  children  under  the  age  of  one  year,  scanty  motions  of  blood 
mixed  with  mucus  begin  to  occur  in  a  few  hours.  In  twenty-seven 
children  under  this  age  I  find  that  twenty-four  had  such  evacuations, 
occurring  in  most  of  them  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  in  two 
of  the  twenty-seven  there  is  no  record  of  this  symptom,  but  in  the  remain- 
ing case  it  is  stated  to  have  been  absent.  Scanty  evacuations  of  blood 
unmixed  with  fecal  matter  have  been  considered  pathognomonic  of  intus- 
susception in  the  infant,  and  we  see  the  ground  for  such  belief;  but  in 
exceptional  instances  the  invaginated  mass  is  partly  pervious,  and  although 
the  dejections  may  contain  blood  they  are  also  excrementitious.  In  our 
collection  of  cases  are  three  examples  of  this  in  infants  under  the  age  of 
one  year.  One  has  already  been  referred  to.  In  this  case  there  was  the 
rare  anomaly  of  so  large  an  opening  through  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  as  to 
allow  not  only  prolapse  and  descent  of  the  ileum  through  the  entire  colon, 
so  as  to  protrude  six  inches  from  the  anus,  but  also  fecal  passages  through 
it  daily. 

In  children  above  the  age  of  one  year,  the  capillaries  of  the  invaginated 
intestine  are  not  so  frequently  ruptured  as  under  this  age,  and  sanguineous 
evacuations  are  therefore  less  common.  I  have  records  of  nineteen  cases 
between  the  ages  of  one  year  and  twelve,  in  only  six  of  which  it  is  stated 
that  there  were  bloody  motions,  and  in  these  the  blood  was  not  passed 
frequently,  nor  even  in  some  cases  daily,  as  in  infants,  nor  in  so  pure  a 
state,  unless  in  two  cases,  the  records  of  which  are  not  explicit  on  this 
point.  Two  of  these  six  patients  passed  moderate  bloody  evacuations 
after  protracted  periods  of  constipation,  one  had  fecal  discharges  with  the 
blood  through  the  entire  sickness,  and  in  one  blood  was  passed  at  first, 
but  finally  the  stools  were  entirely  fecal. 

In  those  above  the  age  of  one  year,  there  was  for  the  most  part  obsti- 
nate constipation,  no  dejections,  whether  bloody  or  fecal,  occurring  for 
several  days,  but  there  were  a  few  exceptions.  In  three  cases  the  bowels 
were  relaxed.  The  ileum,  in  these  three,  had  descended  through  the 
entire  colon,  or  the  larger  part  of  the  colon,  and  being  pervious,  the  feces 
escai)ed  from  the  anus  without  detention  in  the  large  intestine,  or  with 
detention  only  in  its  lower  portions,  and  were  therefore  liquid. 

Tenesmus  is  another  symptom.  It  is  not  always  present,  but  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  even  when  the  invagination  is  in  the  upj3er  part  of  the 
large  intestine,  it  is  a  frequent  and  distressing  symptom.  It  often  does 
not  commence  till  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  displacement,  and  it 
ceases  when  the  strength  is  much  reduced. 

The  tempeniture  of  the  suiface  is  normal  in  the  commencement  of 
intussusception  ;  but  finally,  as  febrile  reaction  comes  on  symptomatic  of 
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the  inflammation,  it  rises  and  continues  above  the  healthy  standard  till 
the  intestine  sloughs,  or  till  the  stage  of  collapse  occurs  which  ushers  in 
death.  The  pulse,  especially  in  the  infant,  is  tranquil  at  first,  but,  what- 
ever the  age,  it  soon  becomes  accelerated  from  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  and 
subsequently  from  the  inflammation  which  occurs  in  the  invaginated 
mass.  There  is  no  disturbance  of  respiration,  except  that  it  is  somewhat 
hurried  from  the  fever,  and  from  the  pain  felt  in  advanced  cases  on  full 
inspiration. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  symptoms  vary  in  certain  particulars,  under  the 
age  of  one  year,  from  those  occurring  over  that  age,  but  differences  in  the 
symptoms  depend  more  on  the  degree  of  invagination  and  constriction, 
than  on  the  age  and  exact  location  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  intussusception  is  not,  in  general,  diffi- 
cult, except  at  its  commencement.  When  the  inversion  has  reached  that 
degree  at  which  obstruction  occurs,  the  symptoms  are,  in  most  cases,  such 
that  the  disease  can  be  readily  diagnosticated.  In  the  cases  whose  records 
I  have  collated  a  correct  diagnosis  was,  with  few  exceptions,  made,  and  at 
an  early  period.  In  the  infant,  the  disease  for  which  intussusception  is 
most  frequently  mistaken  is  dysentery,  on  account  of  the  tenesmus  and  the 
muco-sanguineous  stools.  In  certain  of  the  reported  cases  this  mistake 
was  not  rectified  until  it  was  ascertained  that  purgatives  produced  no  fecal 
evacuations. 

The  symptoms  which  are  commonly  present,  and  which  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  are  obstinate  constipation,  vomiting,  paroxysmal  pain 
referred  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  tenesmus.  In  the  infant,  also,  scanty 
evacuations  from  the  bowels  of  mucus  and  blood,  or  of  pure  blood,  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  important  diagnostic  sign.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  in  exceptional  cases  the  displaced  bowel  may  remain  per- 
vious, and  the  usual  symptoms  which  possess  diagnostic  value  therefore 
be  absent.  There  may  be  no  vomiting  or  tenesmus,  and  there  may  even 
be  diarrhcea  in  place  of  constipation,  as  in  the  cases  related  above.  As  an 
aid  to  diagnosis,  it  should  be  stated  that  whatever  the  age  of  the  child  af- 
fected with  intussusception,  clysters  are  often  administered  with  difficulty, 
and  are  quickly  and  forcibly  returned,  on  account  of  the  resistance  op- 
posed by  the  invaginated  mass.  We  have  stated  above  that  the  seat  and 
even  extent  of  displacement  can  be  ascertained  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  by  digital  examination  of  the  abdominal  walls.  The  tumor  can  be 
felt  hard,  elongated,  and  tender  on  pressure,  so  that  the  diagnosis  is  clear. 
If  the  invagination  be  in  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  it  can  some- 
times be  discovered  by  an  examination  per  rectum. 

Duration — In  the  following  table,  the  duration  of  the  intussusception 
in  forty-nine  cases  is  given,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
records : — 
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2  died  the  Ist  day. 
6    **       "2d     ** 

1  died  the  8th  day. 
1    *'       "  10th    " 

14    *' 

**    3d     «« 

1    '*       "  14th    ** 

2    »* 
5    ** 

**    5th  ** 

1  lived  nearly  a  week. 
1    **      6  weeks. 

2    *• 
2    ** 

**    6th  ** 
**    7th  «* 

3,  time  of  death  not  given 
7  recovered. 

1  lived  over  a  week. 

In  two  of  the  three  cases  in  which  the  duration  is  not  stated,  the  patients 
lived  much  longer  than  the  usual  period.  One  of  these  two,  a  girl  of  six 
years,  having  eaten  raw  carrots,  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which 
lasted  eight  months,  when  she  died.  During  the  last  three  months  she 
passed  mucus  and  blood.  In  this  case  the  caecum  had  descended  to  the 
anus,  drawing  with  it  the  ileum,  which  remained  pervious.  The  symptoms 
indicated  the  continuance  of  the  invagination  for  three  months  if  not  eight. 
The  other  patient  was  a  boy,  aged  3  years  and  4  months,  who  complained  of 
pain  in  the  abdomen  for  many  months,  and  occasionally  vomited.  During 
the  last  six  weeks  of  his  life,  all  the  phenomena  of  invagination  were  present. 
In  this  case  also,  the  inverted  caput  coli  had  descended  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  colon,  and  it  lay  at  the  autopsy  in  the  rectum. 

In  West's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children  (fifth  edition,  1866,  page  504), 
it  is  stated  that  death  in  this  complaint  always  occurs  within  a  week.  The 
above  statistics,  however,  show  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
although  a  large  majority  do  die  within  the  first  seven  days.  In  thirty- 
three  of  the  cases  embraced  in  my  statistics  death  occurred  within  the  first 
week,  and  in  no  fatal  case  in  which  strangulation  was  complete  was  life 
prolonged  beyond  the  eighth  day.  In  these  cases  of  complete  strangula- 
tion the  average  duration  was  3.7  days,  and  the  largest  number  of  deaths 
occurred  on  the  third  day.  Death  on  the  first  day  is  rare,  but  it  occurred 
in  two  instances.  When  so  early  it  is  often,  if  not  generally,  in  convul- 
sions and  coma. 

Prognosis. — Intussusception  is  in  its  nature  so  grave  an  accident  that 
the  physician  called  to  a  case  should  always  explain  its  gravity  to  the 
friends.  But,  while  death  is  a  common  result,  there  are  three  different 
modes  of  termination  in  which  life  is  preserved.  First,  the  reduction  of 
the  incarcerated  intestine,  with  immediate  relief.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  possible  for  intussusception,  when  recent,  to  be  reduced  by  the 
unaided  action  of  the  bowels,  in  the  same  way  as  the  common,  simple  in- 
tussusception in  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  or  as  hernia  is  reduced,  through 
the  vermicular  action  of  the  intestines.  For  sometimes,  as  in  Dr.  Coggs- 
weirs  case  (Lond.  Lancet^  July,  1853),  the  patients  at  some  previous  time 
have  experienced  the  same  symptoms  as  those  which  accompanied  the  at- 
tack, and  which  subsiding,  they  remained  for  a  time  in  |>erfect  health.  This 
termination  is  probably  rare,  if  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  marked  to 
necessitate  treatment.     Again,  the  intussusception  may  be  cured  by  early 
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and  well-applied  treatment.  The  physician  may  succeed  in  reducing  the 
displaced  intestine,  even  if  the  intussusception  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
colon. 

A  second  mode  of  favorable  termination  is  alluded  to  by  certain  foreign 
writers.  The  intussusception  continues  for  a  considerable  period  with  the 
characteristic  symptoms,  and  then,  as  Bouchut  expresses  it,  '*  the  vomit- 
ings gradually  cease,  the  intestinal  hemorrhage  disappears,  the  strength 
returns,  and  the  health  becomes  restored  without  the  expulsion  of  frag- 
ments of  the  intestine.'*  "What  changes  the  displaced  intestine  undergoes 
in  these  protracted  cases,  which  gradually  recover  without  sloughing,  have 
not  been  clearly  ascertained,  although  they  have  been  the  8ubJ€;ct  of  con- 
jecture. According  to  Rilliet,  a  large  proportion  of  favorable  cases  ter- 
minate in  this  manner.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  the  statistics 
which  I  have  collected,  that  this  is  the  common  mode  of  recovery.  The 
clinical  history  of  intussusception  establishes  the  fact  that  in  a  large 
majority  of  protracted  cases  there  is  either  death  or  the  third  mode  of 
favorable  termination,  namely,  by  sloughing. 

But  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  recovery  in  young  children  through 
sloughing  and  the  expulsion  of  the  intestine  ;  since  few  have  the  requisite 
strength  for  so  tedious  and  exhaustive  a  process.  The  youngest  child  that 
recovered  in  this  way,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  was  an 
infant  thirteen  months  old,  whose  case  was  reported  by  M.  Marage.  With 
the  exception  of  this  case,  the  youngest  was  a  boy,  aged  five  years.  The 
older  the  child,  the  greater,  of  course,  the  power  of  endurance,  and  the 
better  the  prospect  of  recovery.  Of  the  fifty  two  cases  whose  records  I 
have  collated,  seven  recovered  by  the  sloughing  and  expulsion  of  the  mass. 
These  children  were  of  the  ages  of  five,  six,  six,  nine,  eleven,  twelve,  and 
twelve  years.  The  separation  of  the  invaginated  mass  occurred  in  six  of 
of  these  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  days,  with  an  average  of  nine  and 
a  half  days,  the  time  not  being  given  in  one  case.  If,  then,  the  patient 
can  be  carried  through  the  first  week  without  too  much  exhaustion,  we 
may  each  da}r  look  for  the  discharge  of  the  slough,  the  reopening  of  the 
bowels,  and  ultimate  recovery. 

But  in  those  cases  in  which  the  intussusception  remains  open,  so  as  to 
allow  the  passage  of  fecal  matter,  recovery  is  improbable  unless  the  dis- 
placement is  diagnosticated  early  and  properly  treated.  If  the  intussuscep- 
tion continues,  it  becomes  greater  and  greater  from  the  absence  of  strangu- 
lation. Without  inflammation  and  with  little  or  no  congestion  of  the 
displaced  portion,  and  without  the  severe  symptoms  which  occur  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  the  patient  wastes  away,  having  irregular  evacuations  and 
more  or  less  abdominal  pain,  and  finally  dies  in  a  state  of  emaciation  and 
weakness.  In  the  early  stage  of  this  form  of  displacement  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  injections  or  inflation,  employed  with  sufficient  force,  will 
give  relief,  but,  if  the  early  period  passes  without  such  treatment,  cure  is 
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impossible  by  the  ordinary  methods.  It  is  in  such  instances  especially,  to 
wit,  those  in  which  the  displacement  occurs  without  strangulation  or  in- 
flammation,  and  in  which  fecal  matter  passes  through  the  displaced  mass 
more  or  less  freely,  that  laparotomy  is  justifiable,  and  is  likely  to  give 
relief,  when  injections  and  inflation  have  been  employed  in  vain.  Jona- 
than Hutchinson's  successful  performance  of  this  operation  in  a  child  of 
two  years,  \^ho  had  this  kind  of  displacement,  is  known  to  most  readers. 
(See  London  Lancet^  November  22,  1873.) 

The  prognosis  is  most  favorable  when  the  displacement  occurs  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  for  its  reduction  is  then  comparatively 
easy.  An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  was  observed  and  treated  by  Drs. 
O'Dwyer,  Reid,  and  myself,  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum,  in  1875. 
The  child  was  a  female,  aged  two  years,  and  had  had  previous  good  health. 
The  invaginated  mass  protruded  like  a  prolapse,  about  four  inches  outside 
of  the  anus.  It  w^as  cold,  considerable  hemorrhage  had  occurred  from  it, 
and  the  infant  seemed  in  collapse.  When  the  mass  was  returned  so  far 
as  it  could  be  carried  within  the  pelvis,  by  the  index  finger,  the  lower  end 
of  it  could  still  be  felt  like  an  os  uteri  It  protruded  four  or  five  times 
within  twenty-four  hours,  but,  by  replacement  so  far  as  possible  with  the 
fingers,  and  the  use  of  simple  water  injections,  it  was  finally  permanently 
reduced,  and,  with  the  use  of  stimulants,  she  soon  fully  recovered. 

Modes  of  Death This  is  different  in  different  cases.     It  sometimes 

occurs  from  collapse.  At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological  So- 
ciety, held  December  10,  1873,  I  presented  a  specimen,  showing  intus- 
susception occurring  about  one  foot  above  the  ileo-cfecal  valve,  in  an 
infant  aged  thirteen  months.  On  the  day  before  its  death,  its  pi'evious 
health  having  been  good,  it  seemed  ill,  and  vomited  once  or  twice,  but  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  pain.  It  had  two  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  of  the 
usual  appearance,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing it  wjis  unexpectedly  in  collapse,  and  died  within  about  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  sickness.  At  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination the  head  was  not  opened,  and  all  the  organs  of  the  trunk  were 
found  normal  except  the  intussusception.  The  mass  involved  in  the  dis- 
placement measured  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  was  slightly 
cresccntic.  The  mucous  membrane  above  and  below  it  had  the  normal 
appearance,  as  did  that  of  the  external  or  incarcerating  portion  of  the 
mass,  while  that  of  the  incarcerated  part  was  deeply  injected.  Water 
poured  into  the  intestine  above  the  invagination  was  wholly  arrested  by  it. 
{New  York  Med.  Rec,  April  1,1874.)  But  in  the  majority  of  instances 
death  occurs  from  asthenia,  which  comes  on  gradually,  but  increases  rap- 
idly in  consequence  of  the  pain,  vomiting,  and  imperfect  nutrition.  Chil- 
dren dying  in  this  way  may  have  convulsive  movements  more  or  less 
marked,  but  the  prevailing  characteristic  as  death  approaches  is  extreme 
exhaustion.     In  exceptional  instances  the  life  of  the  sufferer  is  cut  short 
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by  convulsions  before  the  stage  of  exhaustion  is  reached.  Tlius  a  cliihl 
aged  three  years,  whose  case  was  reported  by  Dr.  Isaac  Tliomas,  in  the 
Amer,  Med,  Recorder,  in  1823,  and  another,  aged  two  years,  whose  case 
was  reported  by  Dr.  Coggswell,  in  the  London  Lancet,  July?  1853,  died  in 
convulsions  on  the  second  day. 

Treatment. — It  is  unfortunate,  in  cases  of  intussusception,  that  the 
time  in  which  treatment  can  be  of  most  service  is  apt  to  pass  by  before 
the  true  condition  of  the  intestine  is  detected.  Invagination  being  com- 
paratively rare,  the  patient  is  generally  on  the  first  day  treated  for  colic 
or  dysentery  or  some  other  common  affection  of  the  bowels;  and  it  is  often 
not  till  the  second  day,  when  the  intestine  has  become  incarcerated,  tliat 
the  physician  accurately  diagnosticates  the  disease.  The  purgative  medi- 
cines often  given  in  the  commencement  injure  the  patient.  In  fact,  both 
reason  and  experience  teach  us  the  impropriety  of  purgatives  in  this  com- 
plaint. Cathartic  remedies  act  as  a  vis  a  tergo,  and  may  cause  still  further 
descent  of  the  inverted  intestine.  Yet  such  powerful  agents  of  this  class 
as  quicksilver  have  been  employed.  It  was  administered  in  two  doses  of 
one  ounce  each  in  one  of  the  cases  embraced  in  my  statistics,  but  none  of 
the  mineral  passed  the  bowels.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  was  found  in  small  globules,  coated  with  a  black  layer 
consisting  of  the  sulphuret  or  black  oxide  of  mercury,  in  the  intestine 
above  the  intussusception.  It  need  not  be  added  that  the  case  was  speedily 
fatal. 

The  proper  treatment  of  intussusception  consists  in  attempts  to  reduce 
the  disj)lacement  by  pressure  from  below.  This  pressure  may  be  applied 
either  by  liquid  injections  into  the  rectum  or  by  inflation  of  the  lower 
intestine  by  air  or  gas. 

Injections  should  be  made  with  lukewarm  water,  for  cold  or  hot  water 
may  cause  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine,  and  increase 
the  constriction.  The  child  should  be  placed  in  bed,  or  in  the  nurse's  lap, 
with  the  nates  elevated  45°.  With  the  common  India-rubber,  or  better  the 
fountain-syringe,  and  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  the  liquid  should  be  gently 
thrown  into  the  rectum  until  the  abdomen  is  somewhat  distended.  By 
carrying  the  fingers,  firmly  but  gently  applied  upon  the  abdominal  walls, 
along  the  direction  of  the  colon,  the  liquid  is  made  to  press  against  the 
lower  end  of  the  intussusception.  The  same  gentleness  and  perseverance 
is  required  in  kneading  and  pressing  the  abdominal  walls  as  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  hernia,  by  taxis.  If  the  invagination  is  in  the  descending  colon, 
probably  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  can  be  injected,  and  it  may  be 
forcibly  returned,  but  by  repeating  the  injections,  a  sulTicient  quantity  can 
ordinarily  be  introduced  to  obtain  the  full  effect  of  the  mode  of  treatment. 
There  is  also  sometimes  an  increased  irritability  of  the  rectum,  even  when 
the  intussusception  is  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  large  intestine,  so  that 
tenesmus  and  expulsive  efforts  follow  the  introduction  of  the  instrument. 
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The  assistant  can  aid  in  overcoming  this  by  pressing  the  soft  parts  of  the 
nates  around  the  instrument. 

If  the  injection  fail  to  reduce  the  displacement,  it  may  be  repeated  after 
allowing  the  patient  to  rest  for  awhile.  In  the  New  York  Medical  Journal 
for  May,  1875,  is  the  history  of  an  interesting  case,  which  was  treated  by 
Drs.  Church  and  Warren,  of  this  city,  and  is  reported  by  the  latter.  The 
infant  was  seven  months  old  and  had  the  usual  symptoms,  such  as  frequent 
paroxysmal  ])ain  in  abdomen,  vomiting,  tenesmus,  scanty  muco-sanguineous 
stools.  On  the  third  day  injections  were  twice  employed  without  result, 
but  on  the  fourth  day  an  injection  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces  reduced  the  dis- 
placement, and  the  infant  recovered.  In  a  second  case  treated  by  Dr. 
Warren  tlie  age  was  nine  montlis,  and  a  tumor  api)eared  a  little  above 
the  umbilicus  a  few  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms.  The 
following  is  Dr.  Warren's  account  of  this  interesting  case  which  will  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  proper  mode  of  treatment. 

**  The  patient  was  looking  very  pale  and  prostrated,  the  pulse  was  quick 
and  feeble,  and  the  skin  cold.  I  at  once  determined  to  use  fluid  injections, 
and,  with  the  little  patient  placed  in  a  semi-prone  position  in  his  mother's 
lap,  with  an  ordinary  Davidson's  syringe  I  commenced  injecting  tepid  soap 
and  water,  but  after  perhaps  a  gill  had  been  thrown  into  the  rectum  it  was 
almost  immediately  rejected,  very  highly  colored  with  blood,  and  mixed 
with  it  a  very  small  quantity  of  mucus  and  fecal  nnatter ;  the  latter,  by 
the  way,  not  hardened,  but  of  the  consistency  of  soft  putty.  In  a  second 
attempt  the  fluid  was  retained  longer,  but  was  after  a  little  while  dis- 
charged, with  more  blood  and  mucus,  but  with  much  less  tenesmus  and 
pain. 

"  When,  soon  after,  I  made  my  third  attempt,  the  child's  chest  was  rested 
upon  the  side  of  its  mother's  lap,  with  the  lower  extremities  elevated  by  an 
assistant,  so  that  the  position  was  at  an  angle  of  about  45^,  anus  upward. 
This  time  I  injected  the  fluid  very  slowly,  in  order  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
tlie  irritation  caused  generally  by  the  frequent  emptying  and  refllling  of 
the  syringe  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  serious  hindrance  to  the  success- 
ful use  of  this  syringe,  and  which  renders  it  much  inferior  to  the  fountain 
or  hydrostatic).  In  this  manner  I  succeeded  in  injecting,  as  I  estimated 
at  the  time,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  ounces,  and  during  the  operation  the 
child  gradually  became  more  quiet,  and  had,  when  I  ceased,  fallen  asleep. 
Then,'  with  the  direction  that  occasional  doses  of  tinct.  opii  camph.  should 
he  administered  during  the  night,  to  control,  if  possible,  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  intestines,  I  left  him. 

"  On  the  following  morning,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  the  child  sleeping 
quietly  and  naturally,  and  I  was  informed  that  at  about  5  A.  M.  (six  hours 
after  my  visit)  he  had  a  movement  of  the  bowels,  which  was  saveil  for  my 
inspection,  and  consisted  simply  of  the  enema,  slightly  colored  with  f'cal 
matter.     From  that  time  he  seemed  to  be  entirely  free  from  pain     .  d  six 
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or  seven  hours  later  had  a  natural  passage,  after  which  recovery  progressed 
rapidly,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  discharged  well." 

The  following  case  is  interesting  as  showing  succe&ss  from  the  use  of  in- 
jections after  the  lapse  of  two  days,  in  a  severe  case,  which  had  resisted 
treatment  on  the  first  day.  The  good  result  Avas  apparently  in  great  part 
due  to  the  manipulation  which  was  made  so  as  to  ])ress  the  water  against 
the  course  which  intussusceptions  are  known  to  take. 

On  September  10,  1876,  I  visited,  with  Dr.  Gillette,  a  nursing  infant, 
aged  nine  months,  whose  history  was  as  follows :  It  was  habitually  consti- 
pated, but  it  continued  in  its  usual  health  till  September  8,  on  which  day 
it  Avas  carried  by  its  nurse  to  one  of  the  city  parks.  After  its  return  it 
began  to  be  fretful ;  it  vomited,  and  seemed  to  be  in  pain.  It  continued 
to  vomit  frequently,  especially  after  nursing,  or  taking  drinks,  and  in  the 
ensuing  night  passed  two  scanty  stools  of  mucus  and  blood  without  fecal 
matter.  In  the  morning  of  SqUember  9,  Dr.  G.  was  summoned,  who 
found  the  pulse  180,  and  temperature  102°,  and  the  matter  vomited 
greenish  like  bile.  In  the  evening  the  temperature  was  102|°.  Dr.  G. 
diagnosticated  intussusception,  and  employed  injections  of  water,  but  they 
were  returned  without  bringing  fecal  matter,  and  without  apparent  result. 
He  also  administered  opiates  by  the  mouth. 

September  10,  temperature  102|°  ;  features  pallid,  and  beginning  to  have 
a  pinched  or  sunken  appearance,  and  they  indicate  much  suffering ;  no 
nutriment  is  apparently  retained  on  account  of  the  frequent  vomiting,  and 
the  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated.  As  the  symptoms  indicated  rapid 
sinking  and  collapse,  consultation  was  called  at  4  P.  M.  It  wjw  impossi- 
ble to  determine  certainly,  through  the  abdominal  walls,  on  account  of  the 
distension,  whether  there  was  any  tumor,  but  it  wsis  my  opinion,  and  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  other  physicians,  that  a  tumor,  hard  and  inelastic, 
could  be  felt  nearly  in  the  median  line,  between  the  umbilicus  and  the 
symphysis  pubis.  At  about  o  V,  M.  the  shoulders  of  the  little  patient 
were  lowered,  and  the  nates  elevated,  so  that  the  trunk  formed  an  angle  of 
perhaps  forty-five  degrt»es  with  the  horizontal,  and  a  large  quantity  of  tepid 
water  was  gently  passed  into  the  intestine  through  Davidson's  syringe, 
with  the  vaginal  nozzle  attached.  It  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  quan- 
tity retained,  since  a  considerable  part  of  it  escaped,  although  the  anus 
was  firmly  pressed  around  the  instrument. 

When  the  abdomen  was  distended  as  fully  as  seemed  justifiable,  the 
nates  being  still  elevated,  and  the  liquid  retained,  so  far  as  possible,  by 
firm  pressure  upon  the  anus,  the  abdomen  was  firmly  and  deeply  kneaded 
by  tlie  hand,  the  movements  being  made  chiefly  from  the  right  lumbar 
towards  the  right  inguinal,  and  from  the  right  inguinal  towards  the 
hypogastric  region.  The  kneading  was  continued  perhaps  eight  to  ten 
minutes,  and  the  water,  which  contained  no  perceptible  amount  of  fecal 
matter,  blood,  or  mucus,  was  allowed  to  escape. 
45 
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After  this  opemtion  the  child  became  quiet,  slept,  and  the  vomiting 
cciised.  At  our  next  visit  at  7  P.  M.,  although  the  severe  symptoms  had 
in  great  part  abated,  and  the  countenance  had  lost  that  pinched  and  suf- 
fering aspect  which  was  so  prominent  before,  it  was  deemed  best,  in  con- 
sultation, to  repeat  the  injection,  and  this  time  through  a  rectid  tube, 
which  was  introduced  further  than  the  nozzle  employed  at  tlie  preceding 
visit.  The  body  was  placed  in  the  same  position  as  before,  and  the  ab- 
domen kneaded  in  the  same  manner.  The  water,  when  allowed  to  return, 
brought  no  fecal  matter,  but  the  last  that  flowed  contained  two  shreds,  the 
largest  about  one  inch  in  length  by  two  lines  in  width,  resembling  matted 
and  nucleated  epithelial  cells.  It  was  believed  that  they  were  comiK)sed 
of  such  cells,  Avith  perhaps  some  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  which  they 
were  attached,  and  that  they  were  detached  from  the  invaginated  portion. 
An  opiate  mixture  was  now  prescribed,  to  be  given  sufficiently  often  to 
relieve  any  restlessness,  and  keep  the  patient  quiet,  and  a  flaxseed  jwul- 
tice  was  applied  over  tlie  abdomen.  On  the  following  day  the  tempera- 
ture Avas  103i^,  pulse  158,  and  the  abdomen  somewhat  distended;  but 
the  vomiting  had  ceased,  and  there  had  been  two  fecal  evacuations  since 
our  last  visit.  The  intussusception  had  been  relieved,  the  inflammator}' 
symptoms  soon  abated,  and  the  infant's  health  w^as  fully  restored. 

Injections  in  order  to  be  effectual,  and  give  promise  of  success,  must  be 
aided  by  gravitation.  Unless  the  nates  are  so  elevated  as  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  this  hydraulic  principle,  I  am  convinced  that  inflation  is  more 
likely  to  reduce  the  displacement,  and  if,  after  sufficient  trial  of  injections, 
reh'ef  is  not  obtained  inflation  should  be  employed.  Inflation  produces  an 
equable  and  effective  distension  of  the  external  or  incarcerating  portion  of 
inte^stine,  and  cases  of  cure  by  inflation  have  been  reported  after  injections 
had  failed.  Treatment  by  inflation,  which  indeed  ought  to  occur  to  any 
intelligent  physician,  appreciating  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  parts, 
as  the  correct  mode,  was  prominently  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profes- 
sion in  modem  times  by  Mr.  Samuel  Mitchell,  in  a  communication  to  the 
London  Lancet  for  March  17,  1838. 

"  I  take  the  liberty,"  he  writes,  "  of  suggesting  to  the  profession,  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  periodical,  the  trial  of  inflating  the  bowels 
by  means  of  a  glyster-pipc  attached  to  a  common  pair  of  bellows ;  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  several  of  these  most  distressing  cases  in  chil- 
dren ;  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  was  foretold  during  life,  and  unfortu- 
nately verified  by  post-mortem  examination.  The  last  case  of  the  kind 
which  came  under  my  care,  about  two  yeare  since,  presented  all  the  usual 
symptoms :  intolerable  restlessness,  the  most  obstinate  sickness,  the  singu- 
larly distressed  state  of  countenance,  and  shrunken  ft'atures.  The  usual 
remedies  were  had  recourse  to,  viz.,  warm  baths,  glysters,  anodyne  fric- 
tions over  the  abdomen,  etc.,  but  without  avail.  As  a  forlorn  hope  I  made 
trial  of  inflation  by  the  above  means,  with  the  most  happy  result.     The 
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sickness  immefliately  ceased  ;  the  child  within  an  hour  passed  a  natural 
stool,  and  in  the  morning  was  almost  without  ailment." 

This  mode  of  treatment  is  termed  novel  in  the  Lancet,  but  it  is  really  as 
old  tis  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who  speaks  of  throwing  air  into  the  bowels, 
by  which  flatulence  is  imitated  (flatus  immitatur).  (Hippocrates'  Works, 
translated  from  the  Greek  by  Grimm,  4  bd.,  page  198.)  Haller  also  re- 
commended the  same  treatment :  "  Flatus  etiam  immissus  celerrime  suscej)- 
tionem  dispellet."  {Physiologia  Corporis  Ilamani,  torn,  vii,  p.  95.)  In  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  October,  18G4,  Dr.  David  Greig  relates  five 
cases  of  successful  treatment  of  intussusception  by  inflation.  The  first,  an 
infant  six  months  old,  previously  in  good  health,  suddenly  became  very 
fretful,  apparently  having  severe  paroxysmal  pain  in  the  abdomen.  She 
had  vomiting,  and  finally  tenesmus,  WMth  bloody  evacuations.  Warm 
water  enematxi  could  not  be  employed  on  account,  the  writer  thinks,  of 
the  spasmodic  action  of  the  intestines,  and  an  abdominal  tumor  could 
be  distinctly  felt  near  the  umbilicus.  Castor  oil  and  a  purgative  |K)wder, 
and  enemata  of  water  having  been  employed  in  vain,  and  the  case  becom- 
ing really  critical  on  the  second  day,  inflation  was  resorted  to.  The  writer 
says  :  "  The  nozzle  of  a  small  pair  of  bellows  was  introduced  into  the  anus, 
and  air  injected  to  a  considerable  extent.  Contrary  to  our  expectation, 
the  air  passed  readily  into  the  l)owel,  and  seemed  to  give  the  child  great 
relief.  After  the  injection  it  lay  very  quiet,  as  if  asleep,  and  evidently 
<iuite  free  from  pain.  In  about  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  the  air  in- 
jection was  administered,  a  slight  rumbling  noise  was  heard  in  the  child's 
abdomen,  followed  by  a  crack  so  loud  and  distinct  as  to  alarm  the  attend- 
ants in  the  room,  who  thought  something  had  burst  in  the  child's  bowels. 
The  child,  however,  continued  as  if  asleep,  and  free  from  pain,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  a  large  feculent  stool,  slightly  mixed  with  blood  and 
mucus,  was  passed  without  pain.  During  the  night  the  child  rested  pretty 
well,  had  no  return  of  vomiting,  took  the  breast  as  usual,  and  in  two  days 
was  quite  well." 

Another  child,  nine  months  old,  treated  by  Dr.  Greig,  presenting  nearly 
the  same  symptoms  and  the  abdominal  tumor,  also  obtained  relief  by  in- 
flation, after  castor  oil  and  enemata  had  failed  to  produce  any  benefit. 

An  apparatus  for  the  production  and  injection  of  carbonic  acid  gas  has 
been  invented  by  Schultz  and  Warker,  of  this  city,  and  is  manufactui-ed 
by  them.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  glass  chambers,  one  over  the  other. 
In  the  lower  one  a  bicarbonate  is  placed,  and  in  the  upper  an  acid  in  a 
liquid  state.  By  the  gradual  admixture  of  the  two,  carbonic  acid  is  set  free. 
An  elastic  tube  conveys  the  gas  from  the  lower  chamber.  The  apparatus 
has  been  used  by  physicians  of  the  city  for  the  reduction  of  intussuscep- 
tion and  other  purposes,  and  is  a  useful  invention. 

The  same  firm,  and  several  others  in  this  city,  prepare  for  the  shops 
large  bottles  of  highly  charged  carbonic  acid  water,  from  which   when 
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inverted  a  powerful  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  can  be  obtained.  Two  or 
three  of  these  bottles,  with  a  portion  of  the  tube  from  Davidson's  syringe, 
which  can  be  readily  attached  to  the  stem  from  which  the  gas  escaf^es, 
constitute  all  that  is  required  for  an  ordinary  case. 

The  following  cases,  which  I  treated  with  Dr.  Biichler,  of  this  city,  in 
187 1,  show  what  may  be  acliieved  by  inflation,  and  also  the  unfavorable 
result  which  must  inevitably  occur  in  certain  cases.  A  German  infant, 
five  months  old,  nursing,  began  to  be  fretful,  crying  often  on  jVIarch  7th, 
and  before  night  pjissed  a  scanty  motion  of  blood.  The  symptoms  con- 
tinuing, I  was  asked  to  examine  the  infant  on  the  10th,  and  learned  the 
following  facts  :  It  had  vomited  daily,  had  had  daily  scanty  but  infrequent 
stools,  consisting  chiefly  of  blood,  accompanied  at  first  by  tenesmus,  but 
not  witliin  the  last  day;  it  continued  to  nurse,  but  wtis  liecoming  thinner 
and  weaker,  and  was  evidently  in  pain.  The  symptoms  indicating  tbe 
nature  of  the  disease,  the  abdomen,  which  was  not  distended,  was  ex- 
amined for  the  tumor,  which  was  found  in  the  right  side  in  the  site  of  the 
iiscending  colon,  apparently  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length ; 
pulse  124  in  sleep;  no  cough.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  reduce 
the  intussusception  by  a  very  rude  and  imperfectly  constructed  apparatus 
(the  bellows),  when  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour  farther  treatment  was 
postponed  till  early  the  following  morning.  11th.  Tumor  still  detected 
in  the  right  lumbar  region;  pulse  120  asleep,  loO  awake.  By  means  of 
Schultz  and  Warker's  apparatus,  the  intestines  were  inflated  so  as  to  pro- 
duce very  decided  prominence  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  abdomen  gently 
kneaded.  After  some  minutes  the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape,  when  the 
tumor  had  disappeared.  In  a  few  hours,  a  natund  evacuation  occurred 
from  the  bowels,  and  the  infant  has  remained  well  since. 

The  second  case  ended  unfavonibly,  although  the  symptoms  were  appa- 
rently no  more  grave  than  in  the  case  just  related,  and  had  continueil  a 
shorter  time.  This  infant  was  also  of  German  parentage.  The  tumor, 
firm  and  elongated,  could  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  h.'ft  lumbar  region.  In 
this  cjise  the  inverted  bottles  of  carbonic  acid  water  were  employed,  and 
when,  after  considerable  delay  and  kneading  of  the  abdomen,  the  gas  was 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  intestine,  the  tumor  had  disap|jeared.  A  few 
hours  afterwards  convulsions  occurred,  ending  fatally.  At  the  autopsy  the 
invaginated  mass,  which  was  too  firmly  strangulated  to  admit  of  reduction 
by  inflation,  was  found  in  the  epigastric  region,  having  been  carried  up 
from  its  fomier  pasition  by  the  inflation  of  the  intestine  below.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  terminal  part  of  the  ileum,  which  had  passed  through  the 
ileo-ca3cal  orifice,  and  become  incarcerated  in  the  ascending  colon,  and,  as 
is  not  unusual  in  these  cases,  the  action  of  the  intestines  bad  changed  the 
location  of  the  tumor  in  the  abdomen  from  the  right  to  the  left  side. 

Whether  air  or  carbonic  acid  is  employed,  it  is  necessary  to  produce 
distension  of  the  intestine  to  its  fullest  extent  below  the  scat  of  the  com- 
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plaint,  without  endangering  rupture,  and  of  course  the  sooner  it  is  used 
the  better  the  chance  of  success.  In  a  few  days  the  displaced  intestine 
lijis,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  become  so  firraly  incarcerated,  and  has 
descended  so  far,  that  attempts  to  replace  it,  either  by  injections  or  infla- 
tion, are  unsuccessful ;  still,  even  at  a  late  period,  a  i>ersevering  attempt 
should  be  made  if  it  has  not  previously  been  tried.  If  injections  and  in- 
flation fail  to  eflect  the  desired  result,  the  employment  of  quicksilver,  by 
the  rectum  with  the  thighs  elevated,  has  been  suggested  to  me  as  worthy 
of  trial  by  a  physician  of  large  practice  in  this  city,  who  has  had  con- 
siderable exi)erience  wnth  intussusceptions.  This  may  be  a  useful  sugges- 
tion, especially  if  the  invagination  is  in  the  descending  colon. 

If  the  modes  of  treatment  which  I  have  recommended  above,  fail  to 
give  relief  when  perseveringly  and  sufficiently  employed  in  a  case  of  acute 
intussusception,  the  patient's  state  is  one  of  extreme  i>eril,  and  the  prog- 
nosis is  unfavorable.  Yet  recovery  is  possible  in  one  of  two  ways,  namely, 
by  incision  through  the  abdominal  walls  (laparotomy),  and  reduction  of 
the  displacement  by  the  fingers  within  the  abdominal  cavity;  and  secondly, 
by  sloughing  of  the  invaginated  mass,  and  union  by  adhesive  inflammation 
of  the  ends  of  the  intestine  which  have  preserved  their  vitality.  Atrophy 
of  the  imprisoned  part  so  seldom  occurs  in  a  case  which  has  resisted  in- 
jections and  inflation,  that  it  need  not  be  considered  in  this  connection,  as 
a  mode  of  recovery. 

laparotomy  has  been  successfully  performed  in  a  child  aged  two  years, 
as  I  have  stated  above,  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  of  London.  The 
case  was  one  of  those  exceptional  ones  in  which  great  displacement  had 
occurred  without  strangulation.  It  had  continued  as  indiciited  by  the 
symptoms  about  one  month,  and  a  portion  of  the  intestine  terminating  in 
the  ileo-ciecal  valve  had  extended  several  inches  from  the  anus.  **  The 
patient  was  anaesthetized  by  chloroform,  and  the  abdomen  was  opened  in 
the  middle  line  below  the  umbilicus.  The  intussusception  was  then  easily 
found,  and  as  easily  reduced.  The  after-treatment  consisted  only  in  the 
administration  of  a  few  mild  opiates,  and  the  child  made  a  rapid  recovery." 
(See  London  Lancet^  Noveml)er  22,  1873.)  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  laparotomy  as  a  last 
resort,  for  there  being  no  strangulation,  sloughing  could  not  occur,  and 
death  sooner  or  later,  from  exhaustion,  must  be  the  inevitable  result. 
Cases  of  this  sort  have  usually  been  left  to  perish,  after  the  ordinary  modes 
of  relief  have  failed.  Thus  as  far  b.ick  as  1784,  M.  Robin  published  in 
the  Mem.  de  PAcad.  de  Chirurg.,  the  case  of  a  child  aged  3^  years,  who 
died  after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  with  a  caecum  protruding  from  the 
anus.  And  in  the  Amer.  Journ,  of  Med,  Sci.  for  1840,  Dr.  Worthington 
published  a  similar  case,  in  which  a  child  aged  three  years  and  four 
months  lived  even  a  longer  time.  In  these  days  of  anaesthetics,  and  with 
the  brilliant  success  of  Hutchinson,  a  physician  would  in  my  opinion  be 
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reprehensible  if  he  allowed  a  child  aged  two  years  or  over,  with  this  form 
of  the  displacement,  to  perish  witliout  strongly  advising  laparotomy. 

But  the  question  arises,  whether  in  those  more  frequent  cases  of  intus- 
susception in  young  children,  in  which,  after  the  displacement  has  con- 
tinued a  few  hours,  there  is  such  firm  constriction  of  the  invaginated  mass, 
that  the  patient  suflTers  much  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
probably  passes  bloody  stools,  and  injections  and  inflation  have  failed  to 
reduce  the  displacement,  laparotomy  is  justifiable.  This  operation,  in  the 
case  of  infants,  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  so  dangerous,  an<l  so  likely 
in  itself  to  prove  fatal,  that  the  profession  have  generally  considered  it 
unjustifiable,  believing  that,  although  death  was  nearly  certain  without  it, 
the  performance  of  it  did  not  increase  the  chances  of  a  favorable  result. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Sands,  of  New  York,  has  recently  shown  that  laparotomy  is 
justifiable,  as  a  last  resort,  for  the  relief  of  this  form  of  intussusception, 
even  in  the  youngest  infants  ;  and  in  the  following  case,  recorded  in  the 
New  York  Medical  Journal,  June,  1877,  saved  the  patient,  who  doubtless 
would  otherwise  have  perished. 

On  Marcii  11,  1877,  an  infant  of  six  months  suddenly  presented  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  intussusception,  such  as  tenesmus,  abdominal 
pain,  vomiting,  and  bloody  stools.  A  few  hours  later,  when  Dr.  Sands 
WAS  called,  the  pulse  was  rapid  and  feeble,  with  symptoms  of  collapse. 
An  elongated  tumor  could  be  felt  in  the  abdomen,  extending  from  the  left 
iliac  region  to  tiie  left  hypochondrium,  inelastic,  tender  on  pressure,  and 
dull  on  percussion.  The  lower  end  of  the  invaginated  mass  could  be 
readily  touched  by  the  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum.  The  usual 
methods  to  effect  reduction  were  at  once  employed  with  partial  success, 
for  the  tumor  disappeared  from  the  site  where  it  had  been  discovered,  and 
was  reduced  to  a  small  and  firm  mass,  on  a  level  with  the  umbilicus,  but 
it  resisted  any  further  attempts  to  effect  its  reduction. 

Dr.  Sands,  then  having  etherized  the  patient,  made  an  incision  in  the 
median  line  of  the  abdomen,  extending  downward  about  two  inches  from 
a  point  a  little  below  the  umbilicus.  Through  this  opening,  proceeding 
cautiously,  and  using  as  little  violence  as  possible,  he  was  able  after  some 
delay  to  reduce  the  displacement.  The  invaginated  mass,  which  was  only 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  consisted  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the 
ileum  and  the  ca?cum,  which  had  entered  the  ascending  colon.  The  wound 
was  closed  by  five  silver  sutures,  which  embraced  the  peritoneum,  and  the 
patient  made  a  good  recovery.  The  operation  was  performed  eighteen 
hours  after  the  commenceriient  of  symptoms. 

Dr.  Sands  has  collected  the  statistics  of  twenty  cases  of  laparotomy  for 
intussusception  occurring  at  different  ages,  in  which  the  result  was  stated. 
Of  tiiese,  seven  recovered,  or  one  in  three ;  but  he  judiciously  remarks, 
considering  the  gravity  of  the  operation,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  future 
statistics  will  show  so  favorable  a  result  of  laparotomy  tor  this  displacement 
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as  to  justify  the  frequent  use  of  the  knife.  For  facts  and  statistics  relating 
to  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  Ashhurst, 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  July,  1874. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  earlier  the  displacement  is  recognized,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  the  reduction  by  the  judicious  use  of  injections  and  infla- 
tion, and  it  is  seen  from  cases  related  above  that  this  treatment  may  be 
successful  as  late  as  the  second  or  third  day,  after  previous  attempts  to 
reduce  the  intussusception  by  the  same  means  have  failed,  and  when  there 
is  that  degree  of  strangulation  that  bloody  stools  occur.  But  as  my  own 
experience  has  shown  me,  there  is  also  inevitably  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  the  use  of  injections  and  inflation,  however  judiciously  and 
perseveringly  made,  totally  fail,  and  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  light  of  present 
experience,  that  when  pressure  from  below  by  water,  air,  or  gas,  which  is 
the  only  eflicient  mode  of  treatment  short  of  the  knife,  has  been  tried  suffi- 
ciently long  and  often  without  result,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician 
to  seek  surgical  advice  in  reference  to  laparotomy,  as  he  would  in  a  case 
of  hernia,  especially  since,  under  Lister's  antiseptic  method,  the  danger 
from  severe  operations,  appears  to  be  considerably  diminished.  It  may  be 
added  that  laparotomy  performed  on  the  first  or  second  day  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  save  life  in  ordinary  cases  than  if  performed  later,  since  the 
strangulated  intestine  is  soon  badly  damaged,  and  a  local  peritonitis  is  apt 
to  be  developed  any  time  after  the  first  forty-eight  hours. 

When  an  intussusception  has  reached  that  stage  in  which  active  inter- 
ference is  no  longer  proper,  the  physician  can  only  prescribe  opiates, 
with  sustaining  measures  and  an  emollient  poultice  over  the  abdomen,  and 
must  await  the  result.  The  diet  should  consist  of  beef  juice  and  other 
concentrated  nutriment,  which  leaves  little  residuum.  Vomiting,  which 
is  so  common,  is  best  controlled  by  bismuth  and  opiates ;  convulsions  re- 
quire the  bromide  of  potassium,  and  an  enema  of  three  to  five  grains  of 
chloral  hydratt  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 


SECTION  IV. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER    I. 

CYANOSIS. 

Certain  of  the  diseases  which  pertain  to  tlic  circulatory  system  have 
been  treated  of  in  other  parts  of  this  book  (umbilical  hemorrhage,  gastro- 
intestinal hemorrhage,  etc.).  It  remains  to  consider  that  general  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  which  is  designated  morbus  caeruleus  or  cyanosis. 

In  1863, 1  read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  a  statistical 
paper  on  cyanosis,  which  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  that  Society. 
This  paper  contains  an  analysis  of  191  cases,  collated  from  the  various 
European  and  American  medical  journals,  and  to  these  cases  I  am  indebted 
for  most  of  the  following  facts  pertaining  to  this  disease. 

The  term  cyanosis  or  blue  disease  is  differently  employed  by  writeps. 
Some  apply  it  to  cases  of  transient  lividity  occurring  in  the  course  of  acute 
diseases,  as  well  as  to  those  cases  which  depend  on  permanent  structural 
changes,  or  on  malformations.  I  apply  this  term,  as  do  most  pathologists, 
only  to  the  latter  cases. 

Some  are  inclined  to  discard  the  consideration  of  cyanosis  as  a  disease, 
regarding  it  rather  as  a  symptom.  Their  view  is,  in  my  ot)inion,  correct 
in  reference  to  the  cyanotic  state  which  occurs  in  certain  acute  diseases, 
but  not  in  reference  to  cyanosis,  as  I  have  defined  the  term  and  employ  it. 
The  propriety  of  considering  cyanosis  a  disease  is  more  apparent  if  we  are 
not  misled  by  the  term  which  designates  it.  Lividity  is  not  its  most  im- 
portant or  its  essential  characteristic.  It  is  simply  a  sign,  although  con- 
spicuous, and,  indeed,  the  only  one  by  which  the  disease  can  be  readily 
recognized.  Cyanosis  is,  in  reality,  a  blood  disease,  its  pathological  state 
consisting  in  a  deficient  oxygenation  of  this  fluid,  or  in  an  excess  in  it  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  probably  of  carbonaceous  products.  It  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  leucocythaemia  and  melana^mia. 

Statistics  show  that  cyanosis  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  due  to  malfor- 
mation in  the  circulatory  system,  and  at  the  centre  of  circulation,  namely, 
in  the  heart  and  in  the  large  vessels  which  arise  from  this  organ.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases  the  cause  of  the  cyanosis  is  located  in  the  lungs,  and  is 
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in  all  or  nearly  all  instances  either  extensive  emphysema  in  both  lungs, 
firm  and  thick  fibrinous  exudation  over  both  lungs,  compressing  them  by 
its  contniction  and  causing,  perhaps,  carniiication  in  parts  of  them,  or  the 
cause  is  compression  of  the  lungs  from  caries  of  the  vertebne,  and  conse- 
(juent  depression  of  the  ribs.  These  causes  pertain  to  youth  and  manhood 
rather  than  to  infancy  and  childhood.  On  account  of  this  fact  and  the 
rarity  of  such  cases  they  need  not  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

Literature  of  Cyanosis. 

The  ancient  physicians,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  their  writings 
still  extant,  were  ignorant  of  cyanosis  ;  wh<?ther  they  overlooked  it,  or 
whether  those  early  ages  were  exempt  from  it  and  the  malformation  on 
which  it  depends  is  peculiar  to  a  posterity  physically  degenerate.  The 
blue  disease  described  by  Hippocrates  {De  Morbis,  lib.  ii,  sec.  v,  page  485, 
Kd.  de  Floe's,  1021)  was  probably  some  acute  febrile  affection.  Galen, 
whose  voluminous  writings,  w^ith  an  excellent  index,  are  still  extant,  and 
whose  comprehensive  mind  embraced  the  whole  range  of  medical  science 
of  the  second  century,  makes  no  mention  of  it,  so  far  as  I  can  find.  In 
the  middle  ages,  as  appears  from  a  remark  of  Boerhaave  (Diseases  of  the 
HumorSj  Acad.  Lect.,  §  732),  the  common  people  believed  the  cyanotic  to 
be  the  victims  of  evil  spirits ;  and  it  is  probable  that  physicians,  during 
this  long  period  of  superstition  and  intellectual  lethargy,  embraced  the 
lK)pular  belief. 

On  the  revival  of  learning,  pathological  anatomy  began  to  be  more 
thoroughly  and  intelligently  studied ;  but  it  is  evident  that  before  the 
great  discovery  of  Harvey,  in  the  17th  centurj',  it  was  impossible  to  refer 
cyanosis  to  its  true  cause.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  so  auspiciously 
opened  by  Harvey's  genius,  malformations  of  the  heart  were  observed  and 
described  by  some  pathologists  on  the  continent,  in  cases  in  which  cyanosis 
must  have  been  present ;  but  it  is  uncertain,  from  the  brief  records  which 
they  have  left,  whether  any  of  them  understood  the  dependence  of  this 
disease  on  the  abnormal  state  of  the  heart.  Boerhaave,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century,  attributes  "a  livid  or  black  color  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  skin,"  evidently  referring  to  cyanosis,  to  "1,  a  relaxation  of  the 
vessels,  while  the  tns  a  iergo  remains  the  same,  or,  2,  to  a  too  sudden 
increased  pressure  behind,  without  a  relaxation  of  the  vessels."  Vieus- 
sens,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Boerhaave,  and  was  more  thorough  in 
the  examination  of  morbid  as  well  as  healthy  structures,  narrated  the 
history  of  a  cyanotic  patient,  with  a  description  of  the  malformation,  but 
the  one  who  first  gave  particular  attention  to  the  blue  disease  was  !Mor- 
gagni.  This  Paduan  professor,  far  excelling  his  predecessors  in  thorough- 
ness of  observation  and  accuracy  of  deduction,  published  a  theory  in 
explanation  of   the  disease  which  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
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century,  has  many  adherents.  In  the  same  century  witli  Morgagni,  tlie 
18th,  but  subsequently  to  his  time,  Drs.  Pulteney,  Wm.  Hunter,  Baillie, 
Wilson,  and  Abernethy  in  Great  Britain,  and  Jurine  and  Sandifort  on 
the  continent,  maybe  mentioned  among  those  who  contributed  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  cyanosis  by  tlie  publication  of  cases,  witli  a  description  of  the  mal- 
formations. Yet,  when  the  present  century  commenced,  no  monograph 
or  dissertation  had  appeared  on  this  disease;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
publication  of  cases  from  time  to  time,  the  profession  generally  were 
almost  totally  unacquainted  with  its  nature.  No  better  idea  can  be  given 
of  the  prevailing  ignorance,  in  reference  to  cyanosis  at  this  period,  than 
by  quoting  from  a  case  related  by  Ribes  in  1814.  {Bull,  de  la  Fac.  de 
3l€d;  1815.)  The  patient  had  some  time  previously  received  an  injury 
of  the  finger.  "  Many  physicians  of  Amsterdam,"  says  he,  "  were  at  dif- 
ferent times  consulted  on  the  subject  of  this  affection,  no  one  of  whom 
understood  its  true  cause,  its  essential  character.  One  considered  it  as 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  epilepsy,  and  caused  by  the  irritation  in  the 
nervous  system  which  the  wound  in  the  finger  had  produced.  Others 
attributed  it  to  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms.  Some  physicians  pro- 
nounced it  an  injury  of  the  liver  or  spleen.  Many  held  it  to  be  a  scor- 
butic affection.  One  only  believed  it  to  be  the  result  of  an  unknown 
organic  disease." 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  blue  disease  has 
received  a  large  share  of  attention.     According  to  Forbes^s  Medical  Btotf' 
raphy^  the  first  dissertation  on  this  subject  appeared  in  1805,  from  the  pen 
of  Seller,  and  from  this  time  till  1832  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  disser- 
tations or  mongraphs  were  published,  either  on  cyanosis  or  on  malfonna- 
tions  which  produce  it  or  at  least  relate  to  it.     In  the  list  of  writers  are 
some  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  the  profession,  as  Louis  and  Bouil- 
laud.     The  number  who  have  written  on  this  subject  since  1852  probably 
exceeds  the  number  of  previous  writers.     Of  those  who  have  contributed 
most  to  our  knoweldge  of  the  disease  may  be  mentioned  Farre,  Chevers, 
and  Peacock  in  Great  Britain,  Gintrac  on  the  continent,  and  Moreton 
Stille  in  this  country.     Farre,  Chevers,  and  Peacock  wrote  on  malforma- 
tions of  the  heart,  alluding  incidentally  to  cyanosis,  but  their  writings 
contain    valuable    matter  for    statistics    bearing   on   the   latter    subject. 
Farre's  book  was  published  in  1814,  and  is  out  of  print;   Chevers  pub- 
lished his  papers  in  the  London  Med,  Gazette^  commencing  in  the  year 
1845  and  running  through  several  successive  volumes.     Peacock's  treatise 
was  published  in  1858.     It  contains  several  original  cases,  previously  nar- 
rated by  him  to  the  London  Pathological  Society.     The  paper  by  Moreton 
Stille,  which  has  attracted  much  attention,  especially  in  Europe,  was  his 
inaugural  thesis,  and  was  published  in  ihaAmer,  Med,  Joum,  of  Med,  Sci. 
in  1844.     This  paper  relates  entirely,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  to  "the 
laws  of  the  causation  of  cyanosis."     The  only  really  complete  statistical 
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[)aper  on  tlic  blue  disease  is  that  by  M.  Gintrac,  published  in  1821,  in 
Paris,  and  embracing  all  the  cases  which  had  been  accurately  reported  up 
to  that  time,  namely,  fifty-three.  lie,  indeed,  exhausted  tlie  subject  for 
the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  but  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  ma- 
terial since,  his  monograph  now  seems  incomplete. 

Two  theories  in  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  cyanosis  have  divided 
the  profession :  the  one  attributing  it  to  obstruction  at  the  centre  of  circu- 
lation, and  consequent  venous  congestion ;  the  other,  to  admixture  of  venous 
and  arterial  blood  through  openings  in  the  septa  of  the  heart,  or  through 
the  ductus  arteriosus.  The  former  of  these  tiieories  originated  with  Mor- 
gagni  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
advocated  by  Stille.  Stille  errs  in  placing  Morgagni  among  the  advocates 
of  the  other  system.  Tiie  second  theory,  or  that  which  attributes  cyanosis 
to  admixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood,  is  said  by  Dr.  Peacock  to  have 
originated  with  Hunter,  but  its  ablest  supporter  was  Gintrac.  Of  late 
there  are  some  pathologists  who  do  not  believe  that  either  tiieory  is  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  cause  of  cyanosis,  but  that  the  true  explanation  lies 
somewhere  between  the  two.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is 
Prof.  Walshe,  of  London.  Tiiese  theories  will  be  considered  in  the  proper 
places. 

Sex. — Writers  on  cyanosis  state  that  there  is  a  preponderance  of  males 
to  females  affected  with  it.  Aberle,  of  Vienna,  says  that  two-thirds  were 
males  in  an  aggregate  of  180  cases  which  he  collated.  In  Gintrac's  cases, 
28  were  males  and  16  females;  in  Stille's,  41  were  males  and  31  femahis. 
Tlie  sex  is  recorded  in  13  4  of  the  cases  collected  by  me,  of  which  78  were 
males,  oG  females ;  and  if  those  case«  are  excluded  in  which  cyanosis  was 
due  to  obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  number  of 
the  two  sexes  is  the  same.  In  the  five  years  commencing  with  18o8, 
according  to  the  mortuary  returns,  207  died  in  this  city  from  cyanosis,  of 
which  number  117  were  males,  90  females.  In  England,  for  two  years, 
418  males  died  of  cyanosis,  and  273  females.  Although  statistics  of  dif- 
ferent cities  and  countries  agree  in  the  fact  of  an  excess  of  males  over 
females,  there  doe*  not  appear  to  be  that  great  preponderance  of  males, 
which  the  earlier  writers  on  this  disejise  believed  to  exist. 

Causes  of  the  IMalformations Mothers  sometimes  attribute  the 

malformations,  and  probably  correctly,  to  strong  mental  impressions  felt 
during  utero-gestation.  The  mother  of  a  patient  treated  by  Dr.  Peacock 
stated  tiuit  **two  months  before  her  confinement,  she  was  frightened  by 
seeing  a  child  killed,  and  never  recovered  from  the  shock  she  sustained." 
(3fai/.  of  Heart,  p.  37.)  In  another  case  "the  mother  was  much  out  of 
health,  and  stated  that,  when  pregnant  with  the  child,  she  was  greatly 
alarmed  by  seeing  a  man  who  was  dying  of  asthma."  (Op.  cit.,  page  57.) 
In  another  instance  tlie  mother  was  frightened  at  the  fifth  month  of  preg- 
nancy (page  41);  and  in  still  another  ctise,  recorded  by  Dr.  Peacock,  the 
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mother,  four  or  five  months  before  her  confinement,  "was  greatly  alarmed 
by  her  husband,  who  was  insane,  standing  over  her  for  two  hours  with  a 
loaded  pistol."     (Page  4;i.) 

Occasionally  the  malformation  appears  to  be  due  to  some  vice  or  taint 
in  the  system  of  one  or  both  parents.  In  a  case  quoted  in  the  Gazette 
Medicaley  for  December  28,  1850,  from  another  continental  journal,  it  is 
stated  that  "the  mother,  who  had  formerly  suffered  from  rickets,  gave 
birth  to  five  children,  all  of  whom  died  immediately  or  shortly  after  birtii 
with  symptoms  of  cyanosis.  The  father  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  of 
phthisis."  Dr.  Peacock  relates  a  case  in  which  the  father  was  livid,  and 
had  the  **  pigeon -breast"  common  in  the  cyanotic.  In  the  history  of  a 
patient,  which  was  communicated  by  Cooper  to  Farrc,  it  is  related  that 
"vices  of  conformation  of  the  heart  appeared  to  have  been  inherent  in  the 
family.  Of  12  infants  only  4  survived,  and  more  presented  signs  of  heart 
disease."  Dr.  Buchanan  relates  the  history  of  a  child  which  was  the 
second  that  had  suffered  and  died  in  tlie  same  family  in  the  same  way. 
A  patient  treated  by  Mr.  Leonard  was  the  sixth  child  of  the  family,  who 
ha<l  died  at  about  the  same  age,  with  symptoms  of  cyanosis.  Such  in- 
stjinces  are,  however,  exceptional.  Ordinarily,  the  cyanotic  have  not  only 
healthy  parents  but  healthy  brothers  and  sisters. 

A  patient  whose  history  is  given  by  Dr.  William  Hunter  was  born  at 
the  eighth  month,  but  in  nearly  all  other  cases  the  full  period  of  intra- 
uterine existence  was  reached. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  Gintrac  that  the  number  afl^ectcd  with 
cyanosis,  to  the  entire  i>opulation,  varies  in  different  countries.  It  is 
probable  that  the  occurrence  of  the  blue  disease  is  not  greatly,  if  at  all, 
influenced  by  the  nationality,  but  it  is  certainly  dependent  to  a  consider- 
able extent  on  the  condition  of  society.  It  is  less  frequent  in  a  community 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  engaged  in  wholesome  and  quiet  occu- 
pations. Pure  air  and  outdoor  exercise,  plain,  nutritious  diet,  freedom 
from  cares  and  anxieties,  in  fine,  causes  which  promote  the  physical  well- 
being,  diminish  the  liability  to  an  ill-formed  and  cyanotic  offspring.  And, 
conversely,  impure  air,  improper  and  insufficient  diet,  grief,  etc.,  increase 
the  percentage  of  cyanotic  cases.  Hence,  it  is  a  rare  disease  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  comparatively  frequent  in  the  cities,  especially  in  a  large 
city  like  New  York,  which  contains  a  numerous  indigent  and  careworn 
population,  living  from  year  to  year  in  the  midst  of  agencies  which  0|>e- 
rate  stealthily  but  certainly  to  enervate  the  system  and  undermine  the 
health. 

These  remarks  are  abundantly  substantiated  by  statistics.  In  New 
York  city  for  the  six  years  ending  with  1800,  there  was  one  death  from 
cyanosis  to  43G  deaths  from  all  causes;  and  in  Brooklyn  the  proportion 
estimated  for  two  years  was  about  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  which  contains  few  large  cities,  and  in  the  de^th  re- 
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ports  of  which  cyanosis  is  included  in  the  general  term  malformation, 
there  was,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  one  death  from  malformation  to 
24G9  from  all  causes.  In  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  for  three  years, 
there  was  one  death  from  cyanosis  to  oOlS  from  all  causes.  In  the  State 
of  Miissacliusetts,  for  two  years,  there  was  one  death  from  cyanosis  to  1130 
from  all  causes,  and  two-thirds  of  the  cyanotic  cases  occurred  in  the 
counties  of  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Worcester,  which  contain  large  cities.  In 
London  there  was  one  death  from  cyanosis  to  75i>  from  all  causes  during 
a  period  of  three  years.  On  the  other  hand,  in  England,  including  the 
city  of  London,  there  was,  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1857,  one  death 
from  cyanosis  to  L089  from  all  causes;  and  in  the  rural  districts  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Wales  there  was  only  one  death  from  cyanosis  to  5578  deaths 
from  all  causes  during  a  period  of  two  years. 

Time  of  Commencement. — It  is  an  interesting  and  somewhat  remark- 
able fact  that  cyanosis,  though  dependent  on  a  malformation,  does  not 
always  commence  at  birth,  or,  at  least,  that  it  does  not  exist  in  degree 
sufficient  to  produce  the  cyanotic  hue  till  some  time  has  elapsed  after 
birth.  In  138  of  the  cases  of  cyanosis  which  I  have  collected,  the  time 
at  which  lividily  was  first  observed  is  stated  as  follows:  In  97  it  was 
within  the  first  week,  and  generally  within  a  few  hours  of  birth.  In  the 
remaining  41  cases  it  commenced  as  follows : — 


In  3  at  2  weeks. 

In  6 

from  2  years  \ 

*<  1  ««  3      a 

**  1 

li     5      li 

*'  2  **  1  month. 

**  6 

a    10       u 

**  7  from  1  to    2  months. 

*'  1 

"    20       ** 

"5     **     2  **    6       ** 

**  1( 

aver  40  years. 

»*  5    **     6  **  12       ** 

— 

**  3    "     1  year  to  2  years. 

41 

n  10       ** 

**  20     " 
li  40     *; 


In  these  41  cases,  in  which  blueness  did  not  occur  till  after  the  ajre  of 
one  week,  if  the  patient  were  less  than  two  years  old  when  it  commenced, 
there  was  frequently  no  obvious  exciting  cause,  but  above  this  age,  with 
three  exceptions,  such  a  cause  is  known  to  have  been  present.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  trivial  the  exciting  cause  frequently  is,  and 
equally  interesting  to  note  how  long  patients  have  enjoyed  good  health, 
not  having  tlie  least  lividity,  although  the  anatomical  vice,  to  which  the 
final  develo[)ment  of  cyanosis  was  due,  had  existed  from  birth. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson  relates,  in  the  Medico-Chir,  Trans, ^  vol. 
XXV,  the  history  of  a  lady,  thirty-eight  years  old,  who  was  well  till  an 
attack  of  Asiatic  cholera,  after  which  her  health  was  permanently  im- 
paired. Two  years  before  her  death  she  passed  through  a  course  of  fever, 
and  from  this  time  was  cyanotic.  In  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner^ 
June,  1850,  Dr.  Waters  relates  a  case,  in  which  cyanosis  began  at  the  age 
of  six  years  in  an  attack  of  measles.  In  a  case  published  by  Mr.  Napper, 
in  the  London  Medical  Gazette^  1841,  the  child  fell  at  the  age  of  six 
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months,  and  from  this  time  had  cyanosis.  A  female,  whose  historj*  la 
given  by  Prof.  Tommasini,  of  Bologna,  and  quoted  by  Bouillaud,  became 
cyanotic  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  in  consequence  of  difficult  parturition. 
In  the  London  Lancet,  1842,  Mr.  Stedman  relates  a  case,  in  which  cya- 
nosis began  at  the  age  of  ten  weeks  in  an  attack  of  convulsions.  In  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences^  1847,  Dr.  John  P.  Harrison  pub- 
lished the  history  of  a  baker,  twenty  years  old,  in  whom  cyanosis  began 
five  years  previously  after  great  effort  in  carrying  wood.  Louis  and 
Bouillaud  quote  from  M.  Caillot  the  case  of  a  child,  w^ho  became  cyanotic 
at  the  age  of  two  months  in  an  attack  of  hooping-cough.  Louis  also  nar- 
rates a  cjise  in  which  hooping-cough  had  tlic  same  effect  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  Ribes  treated  a  child  in  whom  the  blue  disease  ]>egan  at 
the  age  of  three  years  from  a  severe  contusion  of  the  fingers.  In  a  case 
related  by  Marx  it  commenced  at  the  age  of  ten  months  from  a  blow  on 
the  back,  inflicted  by  the  mother.  In  the  Medical  limes  and  Gazette, 
for  185,3,  Mr.  Speer  gives  the  history  of  a  female,  who  at  the  age  of  tliir- 
teen  years  was  put  in  a  place  requiring  considerable  exertion,  and  from 
this  time  was  cyanotic.  A  patient,  whose  case  is  related  by  Cherrier, 
fell  into  a  deep  ditch  in  the  winter  seiison,  and  immediately  after  had  a 
low  fever,  from  wiiich  the  blue  disease  commenced.  In  a  case  published 
by  Tacconus  the  exciting  cause  was  believed  to  be  fright,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  from  a  great  height,  and  in  another,  related  by  Bouillaud,  it  was 
a  blow  received  on  the  epigastrium  after  the  patient  had  passed  the  age  of 
fifty  years.     Similar  cases  are  related  by  Mayo  and  Peacock. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  exciting  cause  of  cyanosis  is  usually  such  as  pro- 
duces a  profound  impression  on  the  system,  and  affects  the  action  of  the 
heart.  Precisely  in  what  way  it  operates  to  develop  the  disease  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  Mr.  Mayo  conjectures,  that  in  the  case  re- 
lated by  him  there  was  previously  some  compensation  which  ceased,  or  be- 
came inadequate  in  consequence  of  some  change  produced  in  the  economy. 
Although  cyanosis  may  not  appear  for  months  or  even  years,  there  is  rarely 
improvement  when  it  is  once  established.  Appearances  of  amendment  are 
deceptive.  The  disease  when  not  stationary  is  progressive,  and  this  ex- 
plains the  fact,  that  few  survive  the  middle  period  of  life. 

Symptoms The  symptoms  of  cyanosis  vary  in  intensity  in  different 

{atients,  and  in  the  same  patient  at  different  times,  being  milder  if  he  is 
(juiet  and  the  mind  calm,  more  severe  if  active,  or  if  the  mind  is  agitated. 
In  mild  cases,  in  a  state  of  rest,  they  nearly  or  quite  disappear,  so  that  a 
stranger  would  not  suspect  that  there  was  any  serious  ailment.  They  are 
aggravated  by  any  cause  which  accelerates  the  action  of  the  heart.  In 
some,  cyanosis  is  increased  by  the  most  trivial  disturbing  influences, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  nursing,  dentition,  crying,  coughing,  and 
slight  emotions  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  anger.     In  more  than  one  case  it  has 
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been  perceptibly  increased  by  the  stimulus  of  digestion,  the  color  beinj 
deeper  after  a  full  meal  than  beibre. 

The  cyanotic  hue  varies  in  different  individuals  from  duskiness  to  a 
deep  purple,  almost  black  color.  It  is  usually  most  marked  in  the  visage, 
especially  the  palpebrae,  cheeks,  nose,  and  lips,  in  the  ears,  fingers,  and 
toes,  and  upon  the  mucous  surfaces.  It  is  sometimes,  without  any  assign- 
able cause,  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  body.  In  a  case  related  by  Mr. 
Steel  in  the  London  Lancet,  1838,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  livid 
and  aMlematous,  and  the  lower  part  pallid  and  shrunken,  and  yet  the  mal- 
formation was  of  the  kind  which  is  commonly  present  in  cyanosis.  In  the 
London  Medical  Times,  March  8,  1845,  copied  from  the  Gazette  Midi- 
cale^  is  the  history  of  a  child  six  years  old,  in  whom  the  color  was  deeper 
on  the  right  than  left  side.  There  had  been,  however,  hemiplegia  of  this 
side  in  infancy,  but  this  had  entirely  passed  off.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
cjise  of  rare  malformation  communicated  by  Cooper  to  Farre,  in  which  the 
upper  part  of  the  system  was  supplied  chiefly  by  arterial  and  the  lower  by 
venous  blood,  the  discoloration  was  general.  In  exceptional  instances  livid 
niacuhe,  like  those  of  purpura,  have  been  observed  upon  the  skin. 

Those  affected  with  cyanosis  have  generally  at  birth  been  well  formed 
and  of  the  usual  size,  and  in  most  cases,  for  a  considerable  period  after 
birth,  the  appetite  is  good,  bowels  regular,  and  the  system  well  nourished. 
But  when  cyanosis  becomes  so  severe,  as  it  does  sooner  or  later,  that  its 
symptoms  are  rarely  absent,  digestion  is  imperfectly  performed,  and  the 
body  becomes  either  emaciated  or  stunted  and  puny.  It  may  be  stated, 
as  a  rule,  that  nutrition  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  cyanosis. 
In  thirty-three  out  of  forty -one  cases,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  system, 
as  r€'gards  nutrition,  was  recorded  either  a  short  time  previously  to  death 
or  at  the  autopsy,  the  body  was  either  considerably  emaciated  or  else 
diminutive,  and  those  who  were  well  nourished  were  usually  such  as  had 
died  early,  or  of  some  intercurrent  disease. 

In  this  ccimection  may  be  mentioned  two  abnormalities  which  have 
been  observed  in  the  cyanotic.  The  chest  is  often  flattened  laterally  with 
a  projecting  sternum,  so  as  to  present  an  appearance  generally  described 
in  the  records  as  "  pigeon-breasted."  Sometimes  the  most  prominent 
part  is  directly  over  the  heart,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the  sternum  was 
observed  to  be  deflected  towards  the  left.  In  the  majority  of  the  records, 
however,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  chest. 

The  other  abnormal  development  is  more  remarkable,  and  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  In  twenty-eight  cases  it  is  stated  that  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  or  toes,  or  both,  were  bulbous.  This  hypertrophy,  if  slight,  is 
likely  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  it  was  observed  and  recorded  in  so  many 
cases  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  present  in  a  much  larger  number.  In 
one  case  the  anatomical  character  of  this  enlargement  was  examined,  and 
was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  hypertrophied  connective  tissue.    The  nails 
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are  often  incurvated  over  the  deformity.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Lond.  Patii. 
Soc,  in  1859,  Mr.  Ogle  narrated  the  history  of  a  laborer,  fifty  ye^irn  old, 
who  had  swelling,  numbness,  and  lividity  of  the  left  arm,  from  pressure  of 
an  aneurism,  and  the  fingers  on  this  side  were  clubbed  as  in  cyanosis.  A 
patient  whose  history  is  related  in  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal^  and  wlio 
was  believed  to  be  cyanotic  in  consequence  of  a  highly  emphysematous 
state  of  the  lungs,  had  a  similar  development  of  the  tips  of  both  fingers 
and  toes.  Why  this  bulbous  growth  should  occur  in  consequence  of  the 
circulation  of  non-oxygenated  blood  is  unknown. 

An  interesting  feature  in  cyanosis  is  the  low  grade  of  animal  heat.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  is  in  all  cases  below  that  of  health.  This  is  eii- 
pecially  noticeable  in  the  extremities.  There  has  not  been  a  sufficient 
number  of  accurate  thermometric  observations  to  determine  whether  the 
internal  heat  is  usually  reduced.  The  following  only  have  been  recorded : 
Mr.  Fletcher  relates  the  history  of  a  young  man  in  the  Medico-Chir, 
Trans,,  vol.  xxv,  in  whom  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  moutli  did  not 
stand  above  80°  Fahrenheit.  Hodgson  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  twenty- 
five  years  old,  in  whom  the  thermometer  placed  on  the  tongue  rose  to 
100°,  while  in  his  own  case  it  was  two  or  tliree  degrees  below  that  term. 
In  an  experiment,  recorded  by  Nasse,  the  instrument  placed  in  the  mouth 
fell  little  if  at  all  below  the  healthy  standard ;  applied  to  external  parts,  it 
stood  at  about  21°  Reaumur. 

The  lack  of  heat  is  the  source  of  great  discomfort  to  a  cyanotic  patient. 
In  mild  weather  he  requires  a  fire  to  keep  him  warm,  or  an  amount  of 
clothing  which  to  others  would  be  intolerable,  and  in  cold  weather  sliglit 
exposure  strikes  iiim  with  a  chill.  Xor  can  he  increase  his  heat  by  active 
exercise,  since  his  infirmity  disqualifies  him  for  this. 

Although  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  so  low,  the  occurrence  of 
perspiration,  sometimes  profuse,  is  mentioned  in  several  of  the  records. 

In  severe  cases  of  cyanosis  the  generative  system  is  imperfectly  devel- 
oped. In  the  female,  menstruation  is  scanty  or  delayed,  and  in  the  male 
signs  of  puberty  are  feebly  manifest.  If  the  disease  is  so  mild  that  the 
symptoms  are  absent  when  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  repose,  these 
organs  attain  nearly  or  quite  their  normal  development.  The  catamenia 
have  appeared  as  early  as  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  and  a  cyanotic  patient 
treated  by  Cherrier  had  two  children,  but  they  both  died  of  scrofulous 
affections. 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  necesstu-ily  much  affected.  In  mild  forms  of 
the  disease,  if  the  patient  is  quiet,  this  orgfin  may  beat  with  considerable 
slowness  and  regularity,  but  in  all  cases  exercise  or  excitement,  which  in 
a  state  of  health  would  scarcely  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  pulse, 
embarrasses  its  movements,  and  produces  palpitation.  In  severe  cases 
palpitation  is  rarely  absent,  and  the  pulse  is  frequent,  feeble,  and  often 
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intermittent.     In  a  large  proportion  of  patients  bruits  are  produced  by  the 
irregular  circulation  tli rough  the  heart. 

Tlie  respiration  corresponds  with  the  action  of  the  heart.  It  is  accele- 
rated in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  suffering  in  this 
disease  is  largely  due  to  paroxysms  of  palpiUUion  and  dyspnoea.  These 
occur  sometimes  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause,  and  when  the  patient 
is  quiet,  but  they  are  commonly  induced  by  those  causes  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  aggravating  the  symptoms  of  cyanosis.  They  come 
on  suddenly,  and  are  attended  by  increase  of  lividity,  distension  of  the 
jugulars,  and  sometimes  of  the  cutaneous  veins,  and  by  a  sensation  of 
pres<!nt  suffocation.  They  last  only  a  few  minutes,  and  are  succeeded  by 
great  depression  of  the  vital  pow^ers.  In  infants,  on  account  of  greater 
nervous  irritability  and  feeble  power  of  endurance,  these  paroxysms  gene- 
rally end  in  convulsions,  which  occasionally  are  fatal.  A  cough  is  some- 
times present,  but  is  usually  slight. 

Pain  is  not  a  common  symptom.  Some  of  the  patients  complain  occa- 
sionally of  headache,  with  or  without  vertigo,  and  occasionally  also  of  pain 
in  the  chest,  but  it  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  or  whether  these  symptoms 
are  dependent  on  the  cyanotic  disease.  The  secretions  do  not  appear  to 
be  affected,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  C  lie  vers,  the 
child  was  even  said  to  be  precocious.  (Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xxxviii.) 
The  mind  is  capable  of  steady  application  and  acquisition,  as  in  health, 
provided  that  the  emotions  are  not  unduly  excited. 

Those  who  are  affected  with  cyanosis  are  liable  to  various  forms  of 
hemorrhage,  but  this  liability,  if  we  may  judge  from  recorded  cases,  is 
greater  in  youth  and  adult  life  than  in  infancy.  In  two  cases  blood  was 
vomited,  in  one  passed  by  stool,  in  one  it  escaped  from  the  gums,  in  two 
from  the  mouth,  in  eight  from  the  nostrils,  and  in  sixteen  it  was  expecto- 
rated. Pulmonary  phthisis  was,  however,  usually  present  in  these  last 
cases.  In  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  for  1829,  an  interesting  case 
is  related  by  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Voris  of  a  girl,  nine  years  old,  in  whom  hemor- 
rhage occurred  under  the  scalp,  producing  great  tumefaction,  and  nearly 
closing  the  eyelids.  An  incision  was  made,  from  which  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  dark  blood  escaped,  and  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  half  a  gallon 
was  lost  during  the  ensuing  two  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
the  incision  closed.  The  patient  recovered  from  the  hemorrhage,  but  not 
from  the  cyanosis. 

Towards  the  close  of  life  there  is  occasionally  more  or  less  anasarca, 
especially  around  the  ankles,  sometimes  in  tiie  eyelids  and  face,  and  rarely 
to  a  certain  extent  over  the  whole  body.  In  certain  patients  it  coexists 
with  effusion  in  the  serous  cavities. 

It  is  evident  that  one  who  is  affected  with  the  severer  form  of  cyanosis 
is  disqualified  for  the  duties  of  active  life.     The  sports  of  childiiood  and 
4G 
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the  useful  labors  of  mature  years  require  an  exertion  for  which  he  is  physi- 
cally unfit.  He  has  not  the  ability  even  to  engage  in  animated  conversa- 
tion, for  he  is  overcome  by  emotions,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow.  He  lives 
almost  an  idle  spectator  of  the  world  around  him,  prevented  by  his  infir- 
mity from  engaging  in  its  pursuits. 

Intercurrent  diseases,  esi)ecially  those  of  childhood,  are  badly  tolerated ; 
but  hooping-cough  is  the  one  which  these  patients  are  especially  ill-fitted 
to  endure.  Still,  they  sometimes  pass  safely,  not  only  through  hooping- 
cough,  but  through  some  of  the  most  dangerous  febrile  diseases.  It  is  a 
question  of  interest,  but  about  which  little  is  known  with  certainty,  whether 
these  intercurrent  maladies  are  influenced  by  the  cyanotic  or  venous  con- 
dition of  the  blood.  The  symptoms  of  these  maladies  are  no  doubt  more 
alarming,  mainly  on  account  of  the  embarrassed  action  of  the  heart,  and 
not  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  blood ;  still  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  malignant  and  asthenic  diseases  are  rendered  worse  by  the  lack  of 
oxygen,  and  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  circulating  fluid. 

Probably  cyanosis  does  not  furnish  immunity  from  any  other  disease, 
although  this  statement  has  been  made  by  a  high  authority.  Rokitansky 
says  :  ^'All  forms  of  cyanosis,  or  rather  all  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  great 
vessels,  and  lungs  adapted  to  produce  cyanosis,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
cannot  coexist  with  tuberculosis*  Cyanosis  affords  a  complete  protection 
against  it,  and  in  this  circumstance  may  be  found  an  explanation  of  the 
immunity  from  tuberculosis  which  many  conditions  of  the  system,  appa^ 
rently  very  differetit  in  their  character,  afford,**  (Handb,  der.  Pathol, 
Anat,  II.  Bd.)  This  opinion  of  the  distinguished  pathologist,  nothwith- 
standing  his  ample  opportunities  for  observation  and  known  accuracy  as  an 
observer,  is  not  substantiated  by  statistics.  So  far  from  its  being  true,  the 
low  degree  of  vitality  in  cyanosis  appears  to  favor  the  occurrence  of  tuber- 
cles. I  have  records  of  twenty-six  cases  of  cyanosis  in  which  tuberculosis 
was  also  present,  in  several  of  which  the  lungs  contained  cavities.  This 
is  about  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  my  collection — a  large 
proportion,  since  so  many  die  in  early  infancy,  at  which  period  the  tuber- 
cular disease  is  not  apt  to  occur.  Cyanosis  appears,  abo,  to  favor  the  de- 
velopment of  cerebral  diseases,  especially  congestion  and  coma,  as  will  be 
seen  presently. 

Prognosis. — This  is  unfavorable.  Most  cyanotic  individuals  die  young. 
The  age  which  they  attain  has  been  made  the  subject  of  statistical  inquiry 
by  Aberle.  He  states  that  in  an  aggregate  of  159  cases,  57,  or  35  per  cent., 
died  before  the  end  of  the  first  year;  108,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  died 
before  the  age  of  eleven  years ;  30  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twenty- 
five  years;  and  of  the  remaining  21,  only  5  lived  more  than  forty-five 
years. 

The  age  at  which  death  occurred  is  given,  in  18G  of  the  cases  collected 
by  myself,  as  follows : — 
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Sixty-seven,  then,  or  more  than  one- third,  died  before  the  close  of  the 
first  year;  121,  or  more  than  three-fil'ths,  before  the  age  of  ten  years  ;  only 
24  survived  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  four  the  age  of  forty  years.  Of 
course,  the  duration  of  life  depends  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  mal- 
formations. Some  of  these  are  such  as  render  a  sj)eedy  death  inevitable. 
Mode  of  Death. — The  mode  of  death  is  recorded  in  ninety-five  cases, 
as  follows : — 

19  died  in  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea. 

suddenly  (the  exact  manner  not  stated). 

in  convulsions  (infants). 

of  apoplexy. 

from  hemorrhage. 

of  phtliisis  (though,  as  we  have  seen,  twenty  others  had  this 
disease). 

of  exhaustion,  without  hemorrhage. 

of  coma. 

of  abscesses  in  the  brain. 
One  died  of  each  of  the  following  diseases :  cerebral  irritation,  congestion 
of  brain,  cfiusion  in  the  cranial  cavity,  acute  hydrocephalus,  paralysis 
from  acute  softening  of  the  brain,  dysentery,  inflammation  of  heart,  syn- 
cope, mucus  in  the  air-passages,  thoracic  inflammation,  choleraic  diarrhoea, 
pneumonitis,  bronchitis,  scarlet  fever,  croup.  One  died  in  trying  to  walk, 
one  after  a  spasmodic  cough  in  pertussis,  one  after  a  long  agony,  one  after 
an  agony  of  ten  or  eleven  hours ;  one  is  recorded  to  have  died  gradually, 
and  three  quietly. 

The  ten  who  are  stated  to  have  died  suddenly  probably  died  in  parox- 
ysms of  palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  which,  we  have  seen,  are  easily  excited, 
and  of  common  occurrence  in  cyanosis.  If  so  this  was  the  mode  of  death 
in  29  cases.  Infants,  with  few  exceptions,  so  far  as  appears  from  the 
records,  died  in  convulsions.  Nineteen  died  of  cerebral  afiections,  ex- 
clusive of  convulsions,  and  in  thirteen  of  these  the  cause  of  death  was 
congestion,  apoplexy,  or  coma.  The  hemorrhage  of  which  seven  died 
was  probably,  in  most  instances,  dependent  on  phthisis,  and  six  are  said 
to  have  died  directly  of  phthisis.  We  may,  then,  regard  paroxysms  of 
palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  convulsions,  congestive  afifections  of  the  brain, 
and  phthisis,  as  common  modes  or  causes  of  death  in  cyanosis. 

The  malformations  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  which  give  rise  to 
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cyanosis  are  quite  numerous.     The  following  table  exhibits  their  char- 
acter  and  relative  frequency  : — 

1 .  Pulmonary  artery  absent,  rudimentary,  impervious,  or  partially  ob»truct«Hl    97 

2.  Right  auriculo-ventricular  orificiMmpervioiis  or  contracted        ...       5 

3.  Orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  aj>er- 

ture  impervious  or  contracted 6 

4.  Right  ventricle  divided  into  two  cavities  by  a  supernumerary  septum      .  11 

5.  One  auricle  and  one  ventricle 12 

6.  Two  auricles  and  one  ventricle 4 

7.  A  single  auriculo-ventricular  opening  :  inter-auricular  and  inter-ventric- 

ular septa  incomplete 1 

8.  Mitral  orifice  closed  or  contracte«i      ........      3 

9.  Aorta  absent,  rudimentary,  impervious,  or  partially  obstructed        .         .      3 

10.  Aortic  and  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  impervious  or  contracted  1 

11.  Aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  transposed 14 

12.  The  cav»  entering  the  left  auricle 1 

13.  Pulmonary  veins  opening  into  the  right  auricle  or  into  the  cavaa  or  azygos 

veins     .............      2 

14.  Aorta  impervious  or  contracted  above  its  point  of  union  with  the  ductus 

arteriosus  ;  pulmonary  artery  wholly  or  in  part  supplying  hlood  to  the 
descending  aorta  through  the  ductus  arteriosus 2 

Total 164 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases 
of  cyanosis  the  congenitsil  vice  which  gives  rise  to  it  is  located  in  the  pul- 
monary artery.  It  is  located  also,  in  general,  in  that  part  of  the  artery 
which  is  nearest  the  heart.  Its  character  is  different  in  different  cases. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  arrested  development  of  this  vessel,  and  in  its  place 
we  find  simply  a  ligamentous  cord  extending  from  the  heart  as  far  as  the 
ductus  arteriosis,  while  l>eyond  this  point  the  artery  and  its  branches  are 
pervious  ;  rarely  the  entire  artery  is  ligamentous  and,  of  course,  impervi- 
ous ;  in  other  cases  this  vessel  is  oi)en  through  its  whole  extent,  but  the 
part  nearest  the  heart  is  so  small  as  to  be  properly  considered  rudiment- 
ary ;  in  others  still  there  is  adhesion  of  the  valves  to  each  other  as  the 
chief  congenital  defect,  and,  finally,  in  rare  instances  the  obstruction  in 
the  ])ulnionary  artery  is  due  to  an  adventitious  membrane,  which  stretches 
across  the  vessel  like  a  diaphragm.  These  last  malformations,  namely, 
adhesion  of  the  valves  and  the  formation  of  an  adventitious  membrane, 
are,  doubtless,  due  to  inflammation  occurring  in  the  artery  before  birth, 
and  some  attribute  the  arrested  development  and  ligamentous  state  of  the 
vessel  to  the  same  cause. 

In  most  cases  of  cyanosis,  due  to  obstructive  malformations,  there  is 
deficiency  in  the  inter-auricular  and  inter-ventricular  septa.  This  defi- 
ciency obviously  results  from  the  obstruction,  for  the  septa  are  formed  in 
the  heart  after  fcctal  circulation  is  established,  and  the  blood,  being  pre- 
vented by  the  vicious  formation  from  flowing  in  its  proper  channel,  neces- 
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sarily  passes  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  heart.  More  or  less  blood  being 
forced  from  one  auricle  or  one  ventricle  to  the  opposite  cavity,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  permanent  a|)erture  must  result  in  the  septum.  The  ai)erture 
in  the  septum  ventriculorum  is  ordinarily  at  its  base  ;  in  the  septum  auric- 
ulorum  it  corresponds  with  the  foramen  ovale. 

In  most  of  the  obstructive  malformations  one  and  rarely  two  abnormal 
cardiac  murmurs  have  been  observed.  The  single  murmur  accompanies 
the  ventricular  contraction.  As  it  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  complete 
as  well  as  incomplete  obstruction,  it  seems  to  be  due  mainly  to  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  apertures  in  the  septa. 

Modes  of  Compensation In  most  cases  of  cyanosis,  the  congenital 

defect  is  partially  obviated  by  modes  of  compensation.  In  the  most  fre- 
quent malformation,  tliat  in  wliicli  there  is  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  a  considerable  part  if  not  all  the  blood  flows  directly  from  the 
right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  ductus  arteriosus  not  only  remains 
open,  but  is  greatly  enlarged,  through  which  a  current  of  blood  enters  the 
pulmonary  artery  from  the  aorta,  and  passing  to  the  lungs  is  oxygenated. 
The  bronchial  arteries  have  also  been  found  gre^itly  enlarged,  and  it  is 
believed  that  though  they  are  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  lungs,  the  blood 
which  they  convey  to  these  organs  is  deciirbonized  in  its  circuit  through 
them.  In  a  case  published  by  Mr.  Lc  Gros  Clark,  in  the  Medico- Chir, 
Trans.,  vol.  xxx,  the  bronchial  arteries  were  not  only  enlarged,  but  a 
**  branch  from  the  internal  mammary  artery,  which  accompanied  the 
phrenic  nerve,  was  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  parent  trunk,  and  expended 
itself  principally  in  the  adjacent  adherent  lung."  Branches  of  the  inter- 
costal arteries  have  also  been  found  enlarged,  and  entering  the  lungs,  or 
connecting  with  vessels  which  enter  the  lungs.  By  such  modes  of  com- 
pensation cyanosis  is  rendered  milder,  and  life  is  prolonged.  To  these  we 
must  attribute  the  fact  that  some  have  very  considenible  malformation, 
and  yet  do  not  become  cyanotic. 

Morbid  An  atom  r This,  as  regards  the  circulatory  system,  has  been 

sufliciently  dwelt  upon.  No  chemical  analysis,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
yet  been  made  of  cyanotic  blood.  We  know  that  it  is  dark,  its  coagula- 
bility feeble,  that  it  contains  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  deficient 
in  oxygen.  From  the  nature  of  cyanosis,  it  would  be  inferred  that  in 
many  cases  there  is  a  degree  of  passive  congestion  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  consequently  in  the  capillaries  of  the  systematic  system,  giving 
rise  to  more  or  less  serous  eflfusion.  Statistics  show  that  this  is  so.  The 
quantity  of  pericardial  fluid  is  in  some  patients  increased.  I  have  records 
relating  to  this  fluid  in  fifty-one  cases.  Usually  it  was  pure  serum.  In 
seventeen  the  quantity  was  half  an  ounce  or  less,  if  we  include  in  the  num- 
ber those  in  which  the  amount  is  expressed  in  such  terms  as  "  due  quan- 
tity," "  unusual  amount,"  and  **  small  amount."  In  twenty-four  cases 
the  serum  exceeded  half  an  ounce ;  usually  estimated  at  from  one  to  six 
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ounces,  but  in  two  it  exceeded  the  latter  quantity.  In  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  the  serum  was  sanguinolent.  In  two  cases  the  records  state  that  there 
was  a  small  quantity  of  blood  in  the  pericardium,  and  in  the  remaining 
patient  the  two  pericardial  surfaces  were  agglutinated  by  inflammation. 

In  some  of  the  autopsies  serum  was  found  in  the  pleural  cavities,  usually 
in  connection  with  pericardial  effusion,  and  in  at  least  one  instance  the 
serum  was  tinged  with  blood.  Old  adhesions  between  the  costal  and  pul- 
monary pleura  were  observed  in  a  few  instances.  The  condition  of  the 
lungs  was  recorded  with  more  or  less  minuteness  in  one  hundred  and  ten 
cases.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  large  number  affected  with 
tubercular  disciise,  which  was  either  confined  to  the  lungs,  or  was  chiefly 
exhibited  in  these  organs.  In  thirty-five  patients  the  records  state  that 
the  lungs  were  of  small  size,  either  by  compression,  or  sometimes,  ap|)a- 
rently,  by  the  continuance  of  the  footal  state  over  a  greater  or  less  portion 
of  the  orgiui.  The  compression  was  produced  either  by  the  distended 
pericardium  or  by  effusion  in  the  pleural  cavities.  In  thirty-five  cases  the 
lungs  presented  a  dark  color.  This  hue  in  some  specimens  accompanied 
the  unexpanded  or  fcctal  state  of  the  organ,  but  in  others  there  was  the 
normal  inflation,  and  the  dark  color  was  due  to  engorgement  or  conges- 
tion. In  other  cases  tlie  lungs  ai*e  stated  to  have  been  natural,  except  the 
color.  In  nine  there  Wiis  emphysema  in  a  part  of  the  lungs,  in  two  pneu- 
monitis ;  in  two  the  color  was  pale,  in  one  a  briglit  crimson  ;  in  one  the 
lungs  were  larger  than  natural,  in  one  the  right  lung  was  absent,  and  in 
seventeen  these  organs  were  recorded  healthy. 

I  have  records  of  the  state  of  the  liver  in  twenty-six  cases,  in  sixteen  of 
which  it  was  enlarged,  and  in  four  of  those  enlarged  it  was  congested. 
Congestion  was  present  in  eight  otlier  cases,  in  which  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  volume.  The  parenchyma  had  a  natural  appeaniuce  in  nine  cases, 
but  in  some  of  these  there  was  enlargement.  From  these  statistics  it  is 
probable  that  the  liver  is  commonly  enlarged  in  cyanosis,  and  not  infre- 
quently congested.  In  a  few  cases  the  condition  of  the  other  abdominal 
viscera  is  mentioned  ;  in  some  as  healthy,  in  others  as  congested.  There 
were  fifteen  examinations  of  the  brain,  in  seven  of  which  congestion  is 
recorded,  and  in  three  abscesses  in  the  cerebral  substance,  in  one  of  which 
cases  the  lateral  ventricle  was  also  filled  with  pus  ;  in  two  there  was  soften- 
ing of  a  portion  of  the  brain,  in  three  the  brain  was  firm  or  compact,  in 
three  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  cranial  cavity  exceeded  the  normal 
amount,  and  in  one  it  was  less. 

Theories  Relating  to  the  Etiology  op  Cyanosis Althou<vb  in 

nearly  all  cyanotic  patients  there  are  direct  communications  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  heart,  it  is  shown  by  many  observations  that  these  com- 
munications or  apertures  are  not  sufRcient  in  themselves  to  produce  cya- 
nosis. This  opinion  was  expressed  half  a  century  ago  by  Louis,  who 
published  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  subject  of  these  communicationsy 
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basing  his  remarks  on  an  analysis  of  twenty  cases.  Since  the  publication 
of  this  paper,  the  belief  has  been  pretty  general  in  the  profession,  and  ob- 
servations continue  to  substantiate  it,  that,  although  the  apertures  may  be 
of  considerable  size,  if  the  two  side^  of  the  heart,  with  their  orifices  and 
vessels,  are  in  their  normal  state,  so  that  they  act  symmetrically  and  with- 
out obstruction,  cyanosis  will  not  occur.  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion  many  cases  might  be  cited  of  a  pervious,  and  some  of  a  largely 
dilated  foramen  ovale  without  the  cyanotic  hue,  cases  which  have  been 
published  in  the  journals  since  the  appearance  of  Louis*s  monograph. 
Still,  in  cases  of  obstructive  malformation,  unless  the  obstruction  is  com- 
plete, cyanosis  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  consequence  of  these  apertures,  for 
were  they  absent  a  larger  amount  of  blood  would  be  propelled  through 
the  narrowed  orifice,  and  a  larger  amount  consequently  be  oxygenateid. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  two  theories  which  prevail  in 
the  profession  ;  the  one  attributing  cyanosis  to  the  intermingling  of  venous 
and  arterial  blood ;  the  other  to  obstruction  at  the  centre  of  circulation, 
and  consequent  venous  congestion.  There  are  serious  objections  to  the 
acceptance  of  either  theory  as  an  explanation  for  all  cases.  That  admix- 
ture of  the  two  kinds  of  blood  is  not  essential  to  th^  production  of  cyanosis, 
is  apparent  from  the  following  facts.  In  one  case  in  the  Fourth  Malforma- 
ttOHj  there  was  no  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  and 
the  ductus  arteriosus  was  closed,  so  that  admixture  was  impossible.  Again, 
in  the  Eleventh  Malformation^  or  that  in  which  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  are  transposed,  the  blue  disease  evidently  does  not  depend  on  the 
admixture  of  the  two  currents.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  curious  state 
of  the  heart,  the  more  the  admixture  the  less  the  cyanosis,  since  the  only 
way  in  which  the  systemic  current  of  blood  can  be  arterialized  is  by  passing 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  heart.  An  argument  against  this  doctrine  may 
also  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  modes  of  compensation  are  not  such  as 
in  any  way  diminish  or  obviate  the  admixture.  It  is  admitted  that  in  the 
more  frequent  malformations  cyanosis  is  increased  by  the  apertures,  which 
allow  the  intermingling  of  the  venous  and  arterial  currents,  but  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  consider  the  intermingling  and  the  cyanosis  as  the  direct  re- 
sults of  the  malformation,  neither  having  the  precedence  of  the  other,  than 
to  consider  that  they  are  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect,  or  as 
proximate  and  remote  results.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  admixture  must 
be  considered  simply  a  concomitant  of  the  cyanosis. 

The  second  theory,  that  of  venous  congestion,  has  numbered  among  its 
advocates  many  who  have  given  special  attention  to  the  subject,  as  Mor- 
gagni,  Louis,  and  Stills,  but  it  seems  to  have  even  less  claim  for  accept- 
ance than  the  theory  of  admixture.  It  has  been  seen  that  in  nearly  all 
cases  of  cyanosis  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  communicate  freely,  so  that  if 
the  current  of  blood  meets  with  an  obstruction,  as  it  commonly  does,  it 
readily  escapes  to  the  opposite  side  where  the  artery  is  large  and  gives  it 
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free  passage.  In  tins  way  congestion,  if  not  prevented,  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished. Again,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  certain  of  the  viscera  are 
freciiiently  found  at  the  autopsy  more  or  less  congested,  congestion  is  not 
uniformly  present  in  the  organs,  as  it  would  probably  be  were  it  the  prox- 
imate cause  in  all  cases  of  cyanosis. 

Moreover,  in  some  patients  the  malformation  is  not  obstructive.  The 
cavities  and  their  orifices  are  of  the  normal  size,  and  cvanosis  is  due  en- 
tirely  to  malposition  of  the  vessels.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  these  cases 
there  is  venous  congestion  from  arrest  at  the  centre  of  circulation.  If 
there  is  any  congestion,  it  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  venous  bloo<i  does 
not  circulate  as  readily  as  the  arterial  in  the  capillaries.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  there  is  sometimes  more  or  less  congestion ;  the 
distension  of  the  jugulars  show  this,  but  it  subsides  with  the  paroxysms, 
and  it  probably  is  no  more  than  usually  occurs  when  the  respiration  is 
greatly  embarrassed. 

In  fine,  attempts  to  express  the  immediate  pathological  stiite  producing 
cyanosis  in  the  terms  of  a  general  law  have  failed.  However  plausible  the 
above  theories  may  appear  in  regard  to  certain  cases,  there  arc  others  to 
which  they  arc  manifestly  inapplicable.  Those  who  advocate  these  theo- 
ries seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  chief  want  of  the  economy 
in  cyanosis  is  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  hardly  supposable  that 
there  can  be  any  correct  theory  of  its  causation  whicli  is  not  founded  on 
this  fact.  With  this  physiological  state  in  view,  it  does  not  seem  difficult 
to  express  a  theory  in  comprehensive  terms  which  is  applicable  to  all 
cases,  such  as  the  following :  Cyanosis  is  due  to  vices  or  defects  in  the 
organism  J  usualfy  congenital^  which  prevent  the  free  and  regular  flow  of 
blood  tOj  through,  or  from  the  lungs.  So  comprehensive  a  statement  in- 
cludes not  only  cases  of  malformation  and  malposition  of  the  heart  and  its 
vessels,  but  also  thase  few  cases  in  which  the  lungs  are  in  fault.  In  most 
patients,  as  we  have  seen,  the  current  of  blood  towards  the  lungs  is  ob- 
structed, and  the  current  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  in  those  comparatively 
rare  cases  in  which  the  malformation  is  on  the  left  side. 

Treatment. — From  tlie  nature  of  cyanosis  it  is  evident  that  the  treat- 
ment should  be  more  hygienic  than  medicinal.  The  patient  should  be 
warmly  clad  and  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  all  agencies  calculated  to 
embarrass  or  disturb  the  functions  of  the  body  or  excite  the  emotions,  and 
thereby  accelerate  the  heart's  action,  should  be  studiously  avoided.  The 
diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  simple  and  etisily  digested. 

Tliose  who  have  attributed  cyanosis  wholly  to  apertures  in  the  inter- 
auricular  and  inter- ventricular  septa,  and  the  consequent  flow  o{  blood 
from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  have  considered  it  an  import4int 
part  of  the  treatment  to  keep  the  patient  reclining  on  the  right  side,  so  as 
to  diminish  this  flow  by  the  eflfect  of  gravitation.  The  reader,  however, 
must  be  convinced  from  the  nature  of  the  malformations  that  little  benefit 
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can  accrue  from  following  such  advice.  Still,  patients  are  sometimes  less 
cyanotic  and  more  comfortable  in  one  position  than  another.  In  a  case 
reported  by  Mr.  Howship  (Edin.  Med.  Jour,^  1813),  **  the  only  easy  and 
indeed  comfortable  position  in  which  the  child  could  remain  was  tliat  usual 
in  nursing.  When  erect,  the  dusky  color  of  the  face  and  neck  became  a 
dark-blue."  In  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Spackman  (Lond,  Med,  Gaz.^ 
1833),  the  patient  was  e^cst  on  the  hands  and  knees.  Louis  reports  a 
case  (de  la  Oommun.  des  Oat\,  etc.)  in  which  the  selected  position  was 
with  the  head  elevated ;  Wm.  Hunter  a  case  (Med.  Obs.  and  Enq.,  vol. 
vi)  in  which  the  patient  avoided  paroxysms  by  lying  on  the  left  side. 
Struthers  and  King  each  reports  a  case  in  which  the  patients  seemed  most 
comfortable  while  lying  on  the  right  side  (Monthly  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.)^ 
while,  on  the  other  hand.  Professor  White,  of  Buffalo  (Buf.  Med.  Jour.^ 
1855),  and  Dr.  Jas.  Carson  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.\  1857),  report  cases 
in  which  position  on  the  right  side  failed  to  produce  any  alleviation  of 
symptoms.  Other  similar  observations  might  be  cited,  but  enough  have 
been  mentioned  to  show  that  no  one  position  should  be  recommended  for 
cyanotic  patients.  Some  obtain  most  relief  by  lying  on  the  back,  others 
on  the  right  side,  others  on  the  left,  some  when  on  the  hands  and  knees, 
some  when  reclining  on  either  side  indifferently,  while,  finally,  others  suffer 
least  when  erect. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  paroxysms  were  treated  by  venesection, 
but  depletion  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  Physicians  now  rely  on 
stimulants,  antispasmodics,  friction  to  the  chest,  and  mustard  pediluvia, 
to  relieve  the  urgent  symptoms,  although  this  treatment  is  but  partially 
successful.  It  is  probable  that  of  all  internal  remedies  digitalis  is  the 
most  useful,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  efficient  heart  tonic,  and  more  than 
any  other  medicine  gives  strength  and  equality  to  the  heart  beats.  In  the 
cities  where  oxygen  gas  can  be  procured  for  daily  inhalation,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  urgent  symptoms  might  in  some  instances  be  partially 
relieved  by  the  use  of  this  agent. 


SECTION  V. 

SKIN  DISEASES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ERYTHEMATOUS  DISEASES. 

• 

Under  this  head  are  included  erythema,  roseola,  and  urticaria.  Tliey 
consist  in  an  active  cong(^stion,  inflammatory  it  is  believed,  of  the  skin, 
which  soon  declines,  with  or  without  slight  furfuraceous  desquamation. 
The  color  of  the  affected  cuticle  is  bright-red  in  erythema,  rosy  in  roseola, 
and  pale-red  in  urticaria.  Febrile  symptoms  often  precede  for  a  few 
hours  the  occurrence  of  the  eniption,  and  abate  as  it  appears. 

Erythema. 

The  eruption  of  erythema  occurs  in  patches  of  different  sizes,  the  largest 
ordinarily  not  exceeding  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  most  of  them 
have  considerably  smaller  dimensions,  their  margins  being  in  some 
instances  diffused,  and  in  others  circumscribed  and  well  defined.  The 
patches  are  slightly  swollen  from  engorgement  of  the  capillaries  of  the 
skin  and  slight  serous  effusion,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of 
heat  and  itching. 

Erythema  is  idiopathic  or  symptomatic.  The  idiopathic  form  is  sub- 
divided into  erythema  simplex,  intertrigo,  and  laeve.  Erythema  simplex 
is  produced  by  external  agencies  of  an  irritating  nature,  as  heat,  cold, 
friction,  chemical  and  mechanical  irritants,  applied  to  the  skin.  A  com- 
mon example  of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  the  efflorescence  about  the 
anus  in  cases  of  infantile  diarrlicca  due  to  acidity  of  the  evacuations. 
Erythema  intertrigo  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  opposing  surfaces  of 
the  skin,  and  it  therefore  occurs  mainly  in  the  folds  of  the  neck,  about 
the  groins,  and  behind  the  ears.  This  inflammation  is  sometimes  slight, 
disappearing  in  two  or  three  days  with  proper  treatment ;  in  other  cases 
the  epidermis  becomes  denuded,  the  surface  is  tender  and  moist,  and  even 
superficial  excoriations  occur.  In  severe  cases  the  ulcers  extend  more 
deeply  and  give  rise  to  considerable  purulent  discharge,  the  skin  and  oven 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue  being  more  or  less  infiltrated  and  inda- 
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rated.  The  confinement  of  the  perspinition,  and  thiB  moisture,  which  is 
exuded  between  the  folds  of  the  skin,  increase  the  inflammation.  The 
effused  liquid  does  not  in  ordinary  cases  stiffen  linen,  as  in  eczema.  Ery- 
thema la;ve  is  the  name  applied  to  the  inflammatory  hypeiiemia  of  the 
skin,  which  often  occurs  over  oedcmatous  parts.  Its  most  common  seat  is 
about  the  ankles  and  upon  the  legs.  In  children  it  is  most  frequently 
observed  in  the  oedema  which  results  from  scarlatinous  nephritis  and  from 
heart  disease. 

Symptomatic  erythema,  which  results  from  a  general  or  constitutional 
cause  of  a  pyrexial  character,  has  several  subdivisions.  The  simplest  and 
mildest  form  of  it  is  erythema  fugax,  which  comes  and  goes  quickly. 
The  erythema  which  occurs  upon  the  feiitures  in  acute  meningitis  is  a 
typical  examide.  It  is  common  in  various  inflammatory  and  febrile  af- 
fections. If  the  erythematous  patch  is  circular,  with  normal  skin  in  its 
centre,  it  is  sometimes  designated  erythema  circinatum,  and,  if  the  margin 
is  well  defined,  marginatum.  Erythema  papulatum,  tuberculatum,  and 
nodosum  are  applied  to  the  same  form  of  the  disease,  one  or  the  other 
term  being  employed  according  to  the  stage  or  size  of  the  eruption.  In 
erythema  papulatum  the  eruption  begins  as  small  red  spots,  which  soon 
become  papular,  and  attain  a  size  varying  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a 
split  pea.  It  occurs  especially  on  the  neck,  breast,  arm,  and  back  of  the 
hand,  and  fades  away,  with  a  slight  desquamation,  in  about  three  weeks. 
In  erythema  tuberculatum  and  nodosum  the  eruptions  have  a  greater 
diameter,  and  are  usually  more  prominent.  In  the  latter  variety  they 
often  have  a  diameter  of  two  or  more  inches,  and  occur  most  frequently 
upon  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg.  These  three  forms  of  erythema, 
which  might  be  described  as  one,  occur  chiefly  in  young  people.  Ery- 
thema tuberculatum  is  most  common  in  servants,  especially  those  recently 
from  the  country.  The  tumefaction  is  due  to  the  effusion  of  serum  in  the 
corium,  and,  when  the  eruption  has  considerable  prominence,  also  in  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  The  color  is  at  first  a  bright-red,  then 
dark-red  or  purple,  and  it  fades  away  like  the  discoloration  of  a  bruise 
as  the  eruption  declines.  Ilheumatism  is  often  and  diarrhoea  occasionally 
associated  with  these  forms  of  erytliema,  and  rheumatic  pains  are  occa- 
sionally present,  as  well  as  more  or  less  febrile  movement. 

Prognosis. — This  as  regards  the  erythema  is  always  good.  An  unfa- 
vorable result  in  any  case  is  due  to  cachexia,  or  some  coexisting  disease. 
The  duration  of  the  milder  cases  is  only  a  few  hours,  while  those  of  a 
more  severe  type,  as  erythema  nodosum,  last  two  or  three  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — The  ordinary  forms  of  erythema  are  distinguished  from 
erysipelas^  by  the  absence  of  any  very  decided  burning  pain,  and  tumefac- 
tion of  the  integument,  and  tendency  to  spread,  and  by  less  marked  con- 
stitutional symptoms.  In  those  cases  of  erythema  in  which  there  is  infil- 
tration and  swelling  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  the 
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patches  are  distinguished  from  those  of  erysipehis  by  being  multiple,  of 
smaller  size,  less  hot  and  painful,  not  extending,  and  presenting  as  they 
disappear  the  phenomena  of  a  bruise.  In  urticaria  the  wheals  that  C4)me 
and  go  suddenly  with  a  peculiar  stinging  sensation,  and  the  irritability  of 
the  skin  in  consequence  of  which  these  wheals  are  produced  by  slight 
friction,  diifer  so  much  from  the  symptoms  and  appearances  of  erythema 
that  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  two  is  easy.  In  roseola  the  eruption 
ordinarily  occurs  over  a  large  part,  if  not  the  entire  surface,  in  points  and 
small  i)atches  with  healthy  skin  between,  and  presenting  a  rosy  instead  of  a 
bright-red  color,  characters  which  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  erythema. 
Erythema  when  extensive  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  scarlatinous 
eruption,  but  the  redness  of  the  fauces,  graver  constitutional  symptoms, 
vomiting,  persistence  of  the  eruption,  etc.,  serve  to  distinguish  the  latter 
from  the  former  affection.  In  cases  of  doubt  it  is  proper  to  defer  the  diag- 
nosis for  a  day  or  two,  when  if  the  rash  is  erythematous  it  will  fade.  Ery- 
thema sometimes  occurs  in  the  initial  stage  of  variola,  when,  on  account  of 
the  grave  general  symptoms,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  scarlatina.  I  have 
more  than  once  known  this  mistake  to  be  made  in  the  hurried  visit  of  the 
physician.  A  more  careful  examination  would  prevent  this  error.  There 
is  little  danger  of  confounding  erythema  with  measles,  or  the  various  papu- 
lar, vesicular,  or  pustular  skin  diseases. 

Treatment. — Erythema  fugax  requires  no  special  treatment,  unless 
occasional  dusting  the  surface  with  lycopodium  or  powdered  starch.  Those 
forms  of  erythema  which  are  due  to  mechanical  or  chemical  irritants  soon 
disappear  when  the  cause  is  removed.  In  erythema  around  the  anus,  pro- 
duced by  the  irritation  of  the  urinary  and  alvine  evacuations,  the  diaper 
should  be  changed  as  soon  as  soiled,  and  if  the  stools  are  frequent  and  acid, 
the  alkaline  treatment  proper  for  the  diarrhoea  is  useful  also  for  the  ery- 
thema. In  inflammation  from  this  cause  as  well  as  in  erythema  intertrigo, 
the  follow^ing  prescriptions  will  be  found  beneficial : — 

3.  Pulv.  zinc,  oxid., 

Lycoi)odii,  &a  equal  parts.     Misce. 
To  be  frequently  dusted  upon  inflamed  surface.     It  is  better  to  apply  vaseline 

first,  and  dust  upon  this. 

^.  Zinci  oxid.,  ^ij  ; 
Glycerinffi,  Jij  ; 
Liq.  plumb,  subacotatis,  5iss ; 
AqujB  calcis,  ,^vj  to  viij.     Misce. 

In  obstinate  cases  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  cop 
per,  or  better,  as  it  does  not  stain  the  linen,  sulphate  of  zinc,  will  frequently 
be  followed  by  immediate  improvement. 

3.  Zinci  sulpliat..  gr.  vj  ; 
Glyccrina?,  ,^ij  ; 
Aq.  rosae,  ^W.     Miace. 
To  bo  constantly  applied  between  the  folds  of  the  skin  on  linen. 
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Chlorate  of  potash,  internally,  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  transpiration 
from  the  skin  in  protnvcted  and  obstinate  cases,  and  in  certain  instances 
cod-liver  oil  and  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  are  cjilled  for.  If  the  derange- 
ment of  the  system  ujjon  which  the  erythema  depends  appear  to  be  of  a 
rheumatic  character,  colchicum  or  alkalies  may  be  required.  Erythema 
papulatum,  tuberculatum,  and  nodosum  occur  most  frequently  in  reduced 
states  of  the  system,  and  therefore  need  tonics. 

Roseola. 

The  term  roseola  is  applied  to  rose-colored  spots  or  patches  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  febrile  reiiction,  and  often  by  red- 
ness, with  little  or  no  swelling  of  the  faucial  surface.  It  is  attended  by  a 
sensation  of  warmtli  and  slight  itching.  The  following  groups  and  sub- 
divisions embrace  the  recognized  varieties  of  this  disease : — 

Roseola. 

Idiopathic.  Symptomatic, 

Infantilis.  Variolosa. 

jEstiva.  Vaccinia. 

Autumnalis.  Miliaris. 

Annulata.  Rheumatica. 

Punctata.  Arthritica. 

Cholerica. 

Febris  continuse. 

Syphilitica. 

The  color  of  the  eruption  gradually  fades  from  a  rose-red  to  a  duller 
hue,  and  often  disappeiirs  in  two  or  three  days.  In  other  instances  the 
eruption  lasts  a  week  or  more.  Roseola  may  occur  in  any  season,  but  it 
is  most  common,  especially  the  idiopathic  form,  in  the  warm  months. 
Those  varieties  of  the  idio])athic  disease  which  are  designated  infantilis, 
Kstiva,  and  autumnalis  are  tlie  most  common  in  early  life.  They  are  in 
reality  identical,  or  nearly  so,  and  may  be  described  as  one  disease. 

Symptoms Roseola  infantilis,  aestiva,  or  autumnalis  may  be  partial, 

appearing  upon  the  arms  and  legs,  or  general.  It  is  often  preceded  by 
febrile  movement,  languor,  and  in  those  old  enough  to  describe  their  sen- 
sations, pain  in  head,  back,  and  limbs.  There  is  great  difference,  however, 
in  different  cases  as  regards  the  severity  of  the  prodromic  symptoms.  They 
may  be  absent  or  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  api)reciable.  Occasionally 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  other  symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  immediately  precede  the  eruption. 

The  eruption  of  roseola,  when  general,  usually  commences  upon  or  about 
the  neck  and  face,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours 
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appears  upon  the  rest  of  the  surface.  It  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  measles.  The  patches  are  irregular  in  shape,  a  quarter  to  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  though  of  a  rose  color  at  first,  thej  soon  present 
a  dusky  hue  as  they  begin  to  fade ;  by  pressure  the  redness  disappears. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  eruption  has  nearly  faded  by  the  fifth  day. 
The  redness  of  the  faucial  surface,  together  with  the  itching  or  tingling, 
disappears  with  the  subsidence  of  the  rash. 

Roseola  annulata  is  a  rare  disease.  It  commences  with  constitutional 
symptoms,  which  are  slight  or  pretty  severe,  and  which  cease  when  the 
eruption  appears.  Tliis  occurs  in  the  form  of  red  circular  8[X)ts,  which 
enlarge  to  the  diameter  of  an  inch  or  thereabout  and  assume  the  shape  of 
rings  inclosing  healthy  skin.  The  rash  fades  in  a  few  days,  often  leaving 
a  bruised  api)earance.  The  ordinary  location  of  this  form  of  erythema  is 
u[)on  the  abdomen,  aitd  about  the  thighs.  In  roseola  punctata  the  eruption 
is  of  small  size,  and  it  occurs  upon  a  large  part  of  the  surface. 

Symptomatic  roseola,  which  appears  in  the  course  of  various  diseases, 
need  only  be  alluded  to.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is  developed  are,  with 
the  exception  of  syphilis,  chiefly  of  an  acute  febrile  or  inflammatory  charac- 
ter. This  eruption  is  often  really,  as  stated  by  Tilbury  Fox,  a  rose- 
colored  erythema,  but  in  other  instances  it  presents  the  typical  form  and 
appearance  of  roseola.  Thus  I  have  known  it  to  occur  about  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day  of  vaccinia  in  rose-colored  spots  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
producing  much  anxiety  on  the  part  of  parents,  lest  impure  virus  had  been 
employed. 

Causes These  are  in  a  mciasure  obscure.     The  delicacy  of  the  skin  in 

infancy  and  the  active  cutaneous  circulation  no  doubt  predispose  to  roseola 
and  erythema,  and  hence  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  acute  febrile 
and  inflammatory  affections.  Summer  weather,  with  the  derangements  of 
system  which  it  produces,  has  been  in  my  experience  much  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  idiopathic  roseola  in  young  children  in  this  city.  In  cer- 
tain summers,  as  in  that  of  18G8,  a  large  proportion  of  the  infants  have 
been  affected  by  it,  and  I  have  been  led  to  consider  it  a  favorable  prog- 
nostic sign  as  regards  the  diarrhocal  affections  which  are  so  common  in  the 
warm  months. 

Prognosis. — lloseola  is  always  a  mild  and  favorable  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Roseola  is  distinguished  from  measles,  by  the  absence  of 
catarrhal  symptoms,  a  less  degree  of  fever,  less  uniformity  in  the  size  of 
the  eruption,  and  the  absence  of  any  history  of  contagion.  Roseola  is 
distinguished  from  erythema  by  the  smaller  size  of  the  eruption  and  itA 
rosy  or  dusky  red  color.  The  boundary  line,  however,  between  the  two 
diseases  is  not  well  defined,  and  certain  forms  of  roseola  might  be  de- 
scribed as  erythema.  The  general  but  punctiform  eflllorescencey  increase 
of  temperature,  accelemtion  of  pulse,  and  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
tongue  and  fauces,  serve  to  distinguish  scarlet  fever  from  roseola.     There 
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is  little  danger  of  confounding  roseola  witli  urticaria,  since  the  wheals  of 
the  latter  appear  in  no  other  disease. 

Treatment This  is  simple.      If  roseola  occur  in  connection  with 

gastro-intestinal  derangement  or  disease,  the  remedies  which  relieve  the 
latter  exert  a  curative  effect  upon  the  former.  In  all  cases  the  state  of  the 
system  should  be  inquired  into,  and  any  departure  from  a  state  of  health 
corrected.  Roseola  needs  no  farther  constitutional  treatment.  If  there  is 
itching  or  tingling  of  the  surface,  a  lukewarm  lotion,  containing  equal  parts 
of  liq.  amnion,  acetiit.  and  mistura  camphora;,  has  been  recommended,  or 
a  lotion  containing  a  drachm  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  a  pint  of  an  emulsion 
of  bitter  almonds,  used  warm.  The  pur|)ose  of  such  lotions  is  simply  to 
relieve  the  unpleasant  sensation.  Cold  applications,  or  others  which  would 
repel  the  eruption,  should  be  avoided ;  such  an  effect  might  be  injurious. 
In  cases  of  acidity  of  stomach  alkaline  remedies  are  useful,  and  in  certain 
cases  tonic  treatment  is  indicated. 

Urticaria. 

The  name  by  which  this  disease  is  designated  is  derived  from  the  term 
vrti'ca^  the  nettle,  the  sting  of  which  produces  this  form  of  eruption.  The 
eruption  occurs  suddenly  in  wheals  or  pomphi,  attended  by  tingling  and 
burning,  and  suddenly  disapiwaring.  Urticaria  is  often  accompanied  by 
no  very  decided  general  symptoms,  but  in  other  cases  there  are  febrile 
movement,  and  lassitude,  w^ith  perhaps  epigastric  pain  and  headache.  The 
wheals  may  occur  over  the  whole  body,  but  more  frequently  are  confined 
to  a  portion  of  it.  Their  shape  may  be  round,  oval,  irregular,  or  band- 
like, and  their  length  varies  from  a  few  lines  to  several  inches.  In  one 
affected  by  urticaria  the  wheals  ain  be  readily  produced  by  scratching  or 
rubbing  tlie  surface.  The  eruption  is  thus  clearly  described  by  a  recent 
writer  :  *'  At  tii*st  a  bright  flush  appears,  the  centre  of  this  becomes  slightly 
elevated,  and  pales,  hence  appears  of  lighter  color ;  the  tint  may  be  rosy, 
but  more  generally  it  is  whitish."  The  margin  of  the  wheal,  the  diameter 
of  which  varies,  always  remains  red.  This  eruption  appears  to  be  pro- 
duced by  active  congestion  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  some  serous  effu- 
sion, and  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  skin.  The  effusion  of  serum 
in  certain  localities  is  quite  apparent  from  the  oedema  which  occurs.  The 
subsidence  of  the  eruption  is  without  desquamation.  Urticaria  is  ordi- 
narily an  acute  disease.  It  is  sometimes  chronic  in  the  adult,  but  rarely 
80  in  children.  Several  varieties  of  it  are  described  by  dermatologists, 
according  to  the  cause,  appearance,  and  duration. 

Causes — These  are  external  and  internal.  Various  irritants  apart 
from  the  nettle  applied  to  the  surface  produce  the  wheals,  as  the  bites  of 
certain  insects  and  sometimes  turpentine.  The  following  are  the  principal 
internal  causes,  as  summarized  by  Hillier :  1st,  profound  and  sudden  men- 
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tal  emotion  ;  2d,  certain  articles  of  diet,  us  shell  fish,  pork,  sausage,  cheese, 
etc. ;  3d,  certain  medicinal  substances,  as  copaiba,  valerian,  and  turpen- 
tine ;  4th,  intestinal  worms,  though  it  is  probable  that  these  seldom  0[>erate 
as  a  cause  ;  5th,  uterine  ailments,  as  hysteria. 

Prognosis — Diagnosis. — The  i)rognosi3  is  good,  though  the  chronic 
form  is  sometimes  tedious  and  troublesome.  The  occurrence  of  the  wheals 
and  the  possibility  of  producing  them  by  friction  serve  to  distinguish  this 
disease  from  all  others. 

Treatment — In  urticaria  due  to  any  recent  ingesta  of  an  irritating  or 
indigestible  character,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  is  useful,  followed  by  a 
saline,  and  better  also  alkaline  aperient,  as  Roehelle  salts.  An  aperient 
of  this  character  is  useful  ordinarily  in  acute  cases,  attended  by  febrile  re- 
action. The  diet  for  several  days  should  be  simple,  and  such  as  is  readily 
digested,  as  fresh  beef,  bread,  or  other  farinaceous  food,  and  milk.  Occa- 
sionally the  wheals  appear  periodically,  when  a  few  doses  of  quinine  effect 
a  prompt  cure.  After  the  above  measures  have  been  employed,  the  sub- 
sequent treatment,  whether  tonic  or  otherwise,  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  patient.  Little  benefit  accrues  from  local  measures.  Sponging  the 
surface  with  cool  water  to  which  a  little  vinegar  is  added  relieves,  in  a 
measure,  the  heat  and  tingling  of  the  wheals. 
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PAPULAR  DISEASES. 

STROPHULUS. 

The  three  papulae,  namely,  lichen,  prurigo,  and  strophulus,  which  are 
characterized  by  small  and  firm  elevations  upon  the  skin,  occur  in  chil- 
dren ;  but  the  two  former  are  not  common,  and,  a«  they  do  not  differ  in  any 
essential  particular  from  the  same  diseases  in  the  adult,  they  will  not  be 
treated  of  in  this  connection.  Strophulus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  disease 
peculiar  to  children.  It  is  known  as  the  red  gum  or  white  gum  according 
to  its  appearance,  and  also  as  the  tooth  rash.  This  eruption  appears 
usually  on  parts  which  are  exposed,  as  the  face,  neck,  and  extremities, 
the  papules  being  in  some  i>atient8  of  the  size  of,  or  even  smaller  than,  a 
pin*s  liead,  while  in  other  cases  tliey  are  as  large  as  a  millet-seed. 

The  varieties  of  strophulus  described  by  dermatologists  are  : 

S.  intertinctus.  S.  candidus. 

"   confertus.  "  volaticus. 

"  albidua.  "  pruriginosus. 
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Tlie  following  are  the  characters  of  these  varieties :  S.  intertinctus, 
papules  bright  red,  and  occurring  chiefly  upon  the  cheeks,  forearm,  and 
back  of  hand  ;  often  intertinctvred  with  blushes  of  erythema ;  it  lasts  from 
two  to  four  weeks,  and  is  most  common  in  young  infants.  S.  confertus, 
pa[)ules  numerous,  and  closely  aggregated,  paler,  continuing  longer  thp.n 
in  strophulus  intertinctus,  and  likely  to  recur,  appearing  about  the  time  of 
dentition,  and  most  frequently  upon  the  arm.  Sometimes  certain  of  the 
patches  become  chronic,  slowly  disappearing,  and  leaving  the  skin  rough 
and  dry.  S.  volaticus  appears  usually  upon  the  arms  and  cheeks  in  patches 
of  about  a  dozen,  fewer  or  more,  papules,  which  soon  disappear.  These 
patches  reappear  at  intervals  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  are  attended  by 
heat  and  itching,  though  not  intense.  S.  albidus,  so  called,  should  really 
be  placed  among  the  diseases  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  described  under 
another  name.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  small  white  elevations  as  large 
as  a  pin's  head,  commonly  upon  the  face  and  neck,  and  produced  by  dis- 
tension of  the  sebaceous  glands  with  the  secreted  product.  The  term 
strophulus  candidus  is  applied  to  large  whitish  papules,  which  appear  upon 
the  sides  of  the  trunk,  shoulders,  and  arms  of  infants  of  one  year  or  there- 
abouts, and  disappear  in  about  one  week.  They  ai-e  apt  to  be  associated 
with  the  papules  of  strophulus  confertus.  S.  pruriginosus  is  really  a  form 
of  lichen,  occurring  chiefly  over  the  age  of  one,  and  under  that  of  eight  or 
nine  years.  The  papules,  which  are  small  and  discrete,  usually  appear 
over  a  large  extent  of  surface,  ordinarily  upon  the  back,  front  of  the  chest, 
the  face  and  arms,  and,  as  they  are  scratched  from  the  itching,  minute 
dark  jioints  of  blood  collect  and  dry  upon  their  apices.  This  form  of 
stroi)hulus  is  more  protracted  than  the  others,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  scratching,  pustules  of  ecthyma  often  occur 
among  the  papules.  The  apparent  cause  of  strophulus  pruriginosus  is  a 
mode  of  life  which  imi)overi8hes  and  vitiates  the  blood,  such  as  uncleanli- 
ness,  residence  in  damp,  dark,  overheated,  and  overcrowded  apartments. 
Atmospheric  heat  also  operates  as  a  cause,  and  it  is  a  not  infrequent  dis- 
ea:se  in  the  cities  during  the  summer  months. 

The  various  eruptions  included  under  the  term  strophulus  have  such 
different  anatomical  characters,  that  a  proper  classification  would  locate 
some  of  them  in  other  groups  of  skin  diseases.  One  form  of  it,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  produced  by  distension  of  the  sebaceous  glands;  in  other  and  the 
majority  of  cases,  as  appears  from  the  recent  observations  of  Mr.  Fox,  its 
seat  is  the  sweat  glands,  and  in  others  still  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin, 
as  in  lichen,  the  papules  being  produced  by  an  exudation. 

Treatment — Personal  cleanliness,  with  frequent  change  of  linen,  and 
daily  ablution  without  the  use  of  soap,  should  be  enjoined.  Local  irritants, 
which  might  aggravate  or  cause  the  disease,  should,  so  far  as  practicable, 
be  removed.  Alkalies  in  cases  of  acidity  of  the  prima  vice^  and  occasion- 
ally mild  aperients,  are  required ;  the  food  should  be  bland,  but  nutritious, 
47 
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and  if  the  child  is  nursing,  it  may  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  health  of 
the  wet-nurse.  Favonible  hygienic  conditions  important  for  the  succeswful 
treatment  of  all  forms  of  strophulus  are  especially  required  in  strophulus 
pruriginosus.  Nutritious  diet,  fresh  air,  quinine,  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  etc., 
shouhl  be  prescribed  for  those  affected  by  it.  The  following  formula  is 
recommended  for  sponging  the  surface  in  cases  of  strophulus  : — 

5.  Sodae  carboiiat.,  Qj ; 
Glycerinse,  3u«  I 
Aq.  ros»,  §vj.    Misce. 
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ECZEMA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  maladies  of  the  skin.  It  constituted 
one-third  of  Devergie's  cases,  and  one-sixth  of  Hillier's.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eczematous  eniption  tlie  skin  presents  a  superlicial 
redness,  and  upon  this  inHamed  area  numerous  minute  and  closely  aggre- 
gated papules,  vesicles,  or,  more  rarely,  pustules,  soon  appear.  These  are 
very  fragile,  so  that  tliey  soon  rupture,  the  epidermis  is  broken  and  de- 
stroyed, and  the  surface  is  moistened  by  an  effusion  which  appears  to  be 
serum,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  microscope.  This 
liquid  when  dry  stiffens  linen.  As  it  dries  thin  crusts  form,  of  a  light- 
yellow  color,  in  most  localities,  but  thicker,  and  of  a  deeper  yellow  color 
u|)on  the  scalp.  The  crusts  consist  mainly  of  pus,  epithelial  cells,  and 
granular  matter. 

Anatomy. — Biesiadecki  has  described  the  formation  of  the  eczematous 
eniption.  According  to  him  the  papules  are  produced  from  the  papillse, 
which  increase  in  size  by  cell  formation  in  their  interior.  The  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  enlarge,  and  are  unusually  *'rich  in  fluid,"  and  their 
number  increases.  Under  the  microscope  spindle-shaped  coq)uscle3  are 
observed,  filling  the  papilla?,  and  extending  up  from  them  into  the  rele 
Mali)ighii,  crowding  apart  the  cells  of  this  layer,  and  reaching  and  ele- 
vating the  epidermis.  The  epithelial  cells  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  papillae  also  become  swollen.  This  cell-growth  produces  the  eczema- 
tous papule. 

If  the  cell  formation  continues  within  a  papilla,  certain  of  the  cells  are 
ruptured,  and  as  they  are  very  moist  a  liquid  is  effused,  which  raises  the 
epidermis  over  the  summit  of  tlie  papilla.  Tliis  produces  the  eczematous 
vesicle.  Occasionally  pus  mixes  with  this  liquid,  and  the  eruption  is  then 
vesico-pustular. 
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In  acute  eczema  the  upper  part  of  the  true  skin  is  infiltrated  and 
swollen,  while  the  lower  part  is  commonly  unaffected,  except  in  the  most 
severe  cases.  The  older  the  eczema  the  greater  the  extent  of  the  infiltra- 
tion, so  that  in  chronic  eczema  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin  is  more 
apt  to  be  involved  than  in  acute  forms  of  the  malady.  The  discharge  of 
the  eczematous  surface  is  irritating,  and  healthy  skin,  with  which  it  may 
come  in  contact,  is  often  retfdened  by  it  and  made  eczematous,  from  its 
irritating  eflTect.  This  eczema  occurring  upon  a  part  of  the  surface  which 
is  in  contact  with  an  opposite  surface  of  sound  skin,  commonly  affects  the 
latter,  and  as  Neumann  has  stated,  a  nurse,  by  carrying  an  infant  having 
eczema  upon  its  nates,  may  contract  the  same  disease  upon  her  arm, 
although  there  is  no  contagious  principle  in  this  malady. 

Etiology. — Eczema  is  often  produced  by  irritating  substances  applied 
to  the  skin.  Croton  oil,  certain  soaps,  the  finger  nails  in  scratching,  a 
hat,  truss,  or  belt,  by  pressure  may  produce  it.  Those  having  a  tender 
and  delicate  skin  are  more  liable  to  it  than  others.  The  constitutional 
causes  are  often  obscure.  It  is  sometimes  obviously  due  to  indigestion,  or 
a  diet  which  disagrees,  for  we  see  it  occur  in  nursing  infants  as  a  result  of 
sickness  of  the  mother.  Anaemia  and  scrofula  are  occasional  causes. 
Among  the  city  poor  eczema  is  common,  and  many  of  the  children  who 
have  it  are  scrofulous,  but  a  large  proportion  ehow  no  evidence  of  struma, 
and  in  the  better  classes  of  society  a  majority  do  not. 

Varieties — Symptoms — Course Eczema  is  sometimes  designated 

according  to  its  location  as  E,  faciei^  capitis,  etc.  Another  designation, 
which  has  more  scientific  value,  is  according  to  the  form  and  stage  of  the 
eruption,  by  which  we  have  the  following  recognized  varieties,  to  wit : 
Eczema  papulosum,  vesiculosum,  pustulosum,  rubrum,  impetiginosum,  and 
squamosum.  A  simpler  and  still  more  convenient  classification  is  into 
eczema  simplex,  rubrum,  impetiginosum,  and  squamosum. 

Eczema  of  the  scalp  is  common  in  infancy,  occurring  as  an  eczema 
rubrum  or  impetiginosum.  The  eczematous  exudation  mingling  with  the 
secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  are  numerous  upon  the  scalp, 
forms  a  thick  yellow  crust.  It  is  apt  to  extend  beyond  the  hairy  portion 
to  the  foreheiid  and  around  the  ears.  This  extension  aids  in  establishing 
the  diagnosis  between  eczema  and  certain  other  cutaneous  eruptions  of  the 
scalp.  Eczema  of  the  external  ear  is  sometimes  primary,  but  in  other 
instances  it  is  consecutive  to  that  of  the  scalp,  and  due  to  the  extension  of 
the  latter.  Its  common  seat  is  in  the  angle  behind  the  ear,  and  upon  the 
lobe  of  tlie  ear,  whence  it  often  extends  along  the  auditory  meatus,  nar- 
rowing its  calibre,  and  impairing  the  hearing  temporarily,  or  even  for 
years.  Eczema  upon  the  forehead  commonly  occurs  in  children  from  ex- 
tension of  the  erujition  from  the  scalp.  The  cheeks,  lips,  and  chin  are 
often  also  affected  by  eczema,  which  in  this  situation  is  commonly  eczema 
rubrum,  and  is  attended  by  redness,  swelling,  and  troublesome  itching. 
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The  swolhin  and  red  a[){>earjince  with  the  crusts  and  marks  produced  by 
scratcliing  often  greatly  disfigure  liie  countenance.  In  children,  when 
eczema  occurs  upon  other  parts,  it  is  usually  associated  with  that  of  the 
scalp,  face,  or  ears — that  in  the  latter  situations  being  the  most  severe  and 
obstinate. 

Eczema  simplex  is  common  in  the  summer  months,  being  produced  by 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  aided  perhaps  by  other  causes.  The  patient 
may  appear  well,  or  be  somewhat  indisposed,  having  febrile  symptoms,  and 
soon  an  erythematous  patch  of  greater  or  less  extent  appears,  upon  which 
a  cluster  of  the  characteristic  papules  or  vesicles  soon  occurs.  These  break, 
forming  slight  crusts,  which  are  detached,  and  the  eczema  declines,  or  it 
may  continue  longer,  with  successive  crops  of  the  eruption. 

In  eczema  rubrinn,  since  it  is  a  more  severe  form  of  the  disease,  the  febrile 
movement  and  the  lociU  symptoms  are  greater  than  in  the  preceding  va- 
riety, and  the  eczematous  patch  presents  the  ap|)earance  of  a  more  intense 
inflammation.  The  papules  or  vesicles  are  often  so  minute  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  recognized.  They  are  soon  broken,  when  they  form  with  the  se- 
cretion and  exudation  from  the  surface  yellowish  or  brownish-yellow  scabs. 
The  discharge  is  more  irritating  as  it  is  more  abundant  than  in  eczema 
simplex,  and  the  adjacent  skin  is  usually  more  inflamed  from  its  contact. 

Eczema  impetiginodes  is  common  in  young  debilitated  children,  in  whom, 
in  consequence  of  the  cachexia,  inflammations,  of  w^hatever  character,  are 
apt  to  be  suppurative.  This  form  of  eczema  presents  at  first  the  symptoms 
and  features  of  eczema  rubrum,  but  the  transparent  liquid  of  the  vesicles 
soon  becomes  opac^ue,  from  the  generation  and  admixture  of  pus-corpuscles. 
The  crusts,  which  form  from  the  rupture  and  desiccation  of  the  vesiculo- 
l)ustular  eruptions,  are  thick  and  greenish-yellow,  and  in  infants  the  seba- 
ceous glands,  which  are  involved  in  the  inflammation,  pour  out  an  abundant 
secretion,  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  crusts.  This  form  of  eczema  is 
most  common  in  infancy,  and  its  usual  seat  is  upon  the  scalp. 

Diagnosis. — Eczema  presents  in  different  instances  so  different  an  ap- 
l^earance  that  it  is  not  always  readily  diagnosticated.  It  will  aid  in  its 
diagnosis  to  recollect  that  it  is  in  its  nature  a  catarrh,  affecting  primarily 
and  chiefly  the  upper  portion  of  the  derma  and  the  Malpighian  layer, 
and  although  it  may,  at  present,  present  a  dry  or  scaly  ap|)earance  (E. 
squamosum)  yet  its  history  will  show  that  there  has  been  a  discharge 
or  moisture.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  physician  is  not  able  to 
detect  papules  or  vesicles,  since  they  are  fragile  and  transient,  breaking  in 
the  first  thirty-six  hours,  and  not  reappearing.  Still,  when  they  are  absent, 
we  sometimes  observe  around  the  margin  of  the  patch  an  appearance  which 
indicates  that  they  have  been  there.  Their  minuteness  is  occasionally  such 
that  they  may  escape  notice,  on  a  cursory  inspection,  when  they  are  present 
and  well  defined.  Acute  eczema,  affecting  a  considerable  extent  of  surface, 
is  often  attended  by  febrile  movement,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  one  of 
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the  eruptive  fevers,  but  the  absence  of  certain  distinctive  appearances, 
whicli  characterize  these  fevers,  and  the  speedy  appearance  of  tlie  eruption 
and  moisture,  establish  the  diagnosis.  Eczema  can  be  readily  diagnosti- 
cated from  ordinary  erythema,  which  is  a  superficial  inflammation  without 
moisture.  The  location  of  erythema  intertrigo  serves  for  its  diagnosis,  as 
it  is  evidently  produced  by  the  attrition  of  opposite  surfaces  of  the  skin. 
Moreover  it  lacks  the  elevated  papillae,  and  the  discharge  does  not  stiffen 
linen  like  that  of  eczema.  Lichen,  when  acute,  presents  some  resemblance 
to  eczema,  but  it  is  dry  and  papular,  the  papules,  though  small,  being  de- 
tected by  the  finger  as  well  as  sight.  The  large  and  irregular  phlycta^na, 
intense  inflammation  and  oedema,  and  mode  of  extension  of  erysipelas ; 
large,  scattered,  and  non-inflammatory  vesicles  of  sudamina  ;  scattered  and 
acuminate  vesicles,  without  surrounding  inflammation,  of  scabies ;  are  so 
different  from  the  eczematous  eruption  that  the  differential  diagnosis  is 
readily  made.  Herpes  circinatus  can  be  distinguished  from  eczema  by  its 
circular  shape,  larger  size,  and  greater  permanence  of  the  vesicles,  and  the 
delicate,  branny  scales,  which  consist  rather  of  epithelial  cells  than  the 
product  of  exudation  as  in  eczema. 

Treatment.* — Every  case  of  eczema  should  be  cured  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, as  we  know  that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  other  disease  arising  from 
too  rapid  cure  of  any  skin  affection,  and  also  know  that  a  long  continued 
eczema  may  not  only  seriously  interfere  with  the  general  health  of  a  child 
from  the  constant  irritation  and  restlessness  which  it  produces,  but  also  that 
from  the  cutaneous  irritation  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  may  be- 
come inflamed  and  undergo  a  caseous  degeneration,  which  in  turn  can 
produce  a  tul>ercular  formation  in  the  lungs  or  meninges.  The  treatment 
of  eczema  is  both  local  and  constitutional.  Some  cases  do  well  with  local 
treatment  alone,  but  in  the  majority  internal  treatment  is  of  great  assist- 
ance, even  when  we  are  unable  to  detect  any  dyscrasia  or  special  condition 
of  the  blood  or  general  system.  If  any  special  dyscrasia  is  present,  as 
scrofula,  etc.,  then  the  child  must  be  treated  with  the  appropriate  agents  for 
this  in  addition  to  the  means  employed  against  the  eczema.  No  one  line 
of  treatment  is  suitable  for  every  case,  and  therefore  a  large  number  of 
remedies  have  been  used  and  recommended.  Among  the  city  poor  stru- 
mous cases  are  common,  and  cases  also  in  which  without  any  pronounced 
diathetic  state  the  cause  is  apparently  a  reduced  state  of  the  system  from 
innutritions  diet  and  other  anti-hygienic  conditions.  Such  cases  require 
better  diet  and  a  mode  of  life  more  in  accordance  with  the  sanitary  re- 
quirements. On  the  other  hand,  I  have  observed  cases  of  eczema  which 
seemed  to  be  produced  by  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system  in  the  nursing 
infant,  when  the  milk  of  the  mother  or  wet-nurse  was  unusually  rich  and 

>  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson  of  the  Dermatological  Society  for  the 
revision  of  the  pages  which  relate  to  the  treatment  of  eczema.  J.  L.  S. 
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abundant.  While,  therefore,  ill-nourished  and  weakly  children  require 
better  regimen,  with  perhaps  vegetable  and  ferruginous  tonics,  the  plethoric 
require  reducing  treatment,  though  of  a  gentle  kind.  For  the  latter  the 
following  prescription  will  be  found  useful : — 

B.  Pulv.  rhei,  ^hs  ; 
Sodas  bicarb.,  51  ; 

Aquffi  menth.  piperitie,  §iv.     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teasjKwnful  three  or  four  times  a  day  for  a  child  of  two  years  of  age. 

In  such  cases,  also,  an  occasional  purgative  dose  of  calomel  has  been 
recommended  by  some  dermatologists.  In  addition  to  measures  designed 
to  meet  the  special  in<lications  of  a  case,  there  is  one  internal  remedy, 
arsenic,  which  has  been  found  of  signal  benefit,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  fault  of  system  from  which  the  eruption  originated.  As  I  have  stated 
in  the  chapter  relating  to  therapeutics,  children  tolerate  arsenic  much 
better  than  adults  do,  consequently  it  can  be  given  to  them  in  larger  pro- 
portionate doses.  A  most  useful  combination  is  that  of  arsenic  with  alka- 
line diuretics,  as  the  latter  exert  a  marked  beneficial  influence  upon 
eczema,  frequently  not  inferior  to  that  of  arsenic.  In  fact,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  acute  eczema,  it  is  better  to  give  the  alkaline  diuretics 
alone,  and,  later  in  the  disease,  when  there  is  less  redness  and  irritation 
of  the  skin,  to  combine  the  arsenic  with  them.  •  The  dose  of  the  latter  is 
to  be  regulated  according  to  its  effect  upon  the  child  and  also  upon  the 
eruption.  Always  give  as  large  a  dose  as  the  child  will  bear  well,  so  as 
to  obtain  the  best  results  from  its  action.  The  following  formula  is  for  a 
child  one  year  old  : — 

R.  Potassie  acetatis,  ^ias; 

Liq.  potass®  arsenitis,  gtt.  xxiv ; 

Spits,  etheris  nitrosi,  5ij  ; 

Syrupi  aurantii,  3^'j  I 

Aqiiflp  carui,  Jiij.     Misce. 
Dose,  one  teaspooiiful  three  times  a  day. 

If  the  arsenic  produce  intestinal  irritation,  paregoric  should  be  added 
to  it. 

Local  Treatment — This  varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
skin  at  the  seat  of  the  eruption.  In  all  cases  of  acute  eczema  with  irrita- 
ble skin,  soothing  applications  must  be  employed,  and  not  irritating  salves. 
The  part  should  not  be  washed  with  water,  as  it  irritates  and  aggravates  the 
eruption.  When  the  surface  is  red,  angry  looking,  and  discharging  a  thin 
water}'  secretion,  lead  or  alkaline  lotions  are  useful,  as  the  following : 

B.  Liq.  plumbi  snbacet.,  Jj  ; 
Glycerin  i, 

Aqiiffi,  aa^iv.     Misce. 
To  be  applied  two  to  four  times  a  day  with  a  earners -hair  pencil. 
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One  of  the  most  useful  applications  for  the  treatment  of  eczema  in  chil- 
dren is  a  siUve  made  of  equal  parts  of  vaseline  and  simple  lead  plaster. 
If  this  proj)ortion  is  too  strong  for  an  individual  case,  it  can  be  made  milder 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  vaseline.     It  should  be  applied  twice  a  day 
by  spreading  it  either  on  linen  or  waxed  paper.     Sometimes  the  oxide  of 
zinc  ointment  answers  very  well  for  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.     The 
ointment  of  the  pharmacopoeia  is,  however,  generally  too  strong,  so  that  it 
may  irritate — five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  simple  salve  being  frequently 
strong  enough.     Sometimes  the  part  is  so  tender  that  only  a  dusting  pow- 
der can  be  used  to  protect  the  surface  from  the  air  whilst  internal  treat- 
ment is  employed.     When  the  discharge  has  become  thicker  and  more 
purulent,  and  forms  scabs,  the  above  mentioned  ointments  are  to  be  used. 
If  the  scabs  are  very  thick  they  can  be  removed  by  soaking  the  part  with 
oil  and  washing  once  with  soap  and  water.     In  eczema  of  the  scalp,  if  the 
hair  is  long  it  should  be  cut  as  short  as  possible,  otherwise  a  salve  cannot 
be  applied  with  any  benefit.     When  the  eruption  has  arrived  at  that  stage 
when  almost  all  discharge  has  ceased,  and  the  surface  is  simply  hyix^raemic, 
with  more  or  less  branny  scales,  some  tar  preparation  should  be  used. 
These  remove  the  last  traces  of  the  eruption,  and  stop  the  itching  which 
is  present.*     They  are  to  be  used  as  long  as  any  itching  or  trace  of  the 
disease  is  present,  since,  until  they  both  disappear,  there  is  danger  of  a  re 
turn  of  the  eruption  to  an  acute  condition.   The  oil  of  cade  can  be  used  of  full 
strength  or  diluted  with  alcohol  or  mixed  with  cod-liver  oil  to  any  desired 
extent.     It  must  be  well  rubbed  into  the  part,  and  applied  about  once  a 
day.     In  eczema  rubrum  situated  in  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  we  have 
obtained  good  results  by  the  constant  wearing  of  a  solid  rubber  bandage 
on  the  part  until  cured.     If  the  eczema  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  then  it  is  advisable  to  endeavor  to  cure  the  eruption 
by  the  internal  use  of  the  potash  and  arsenic  mixture  given  above,  com- 
bined or  not,  according  to  the  eflTect  produced,  with  alkaline  or  bran  baths. 
In  cases  of  intertrigo,  either  the  lead  lotion  can  be  used  or  the  part  kept 
as  diy  as  possible  with  lycoj)odium  powder,  to  which  can  be  added  some 
subcarbonate  of  bismuth.     Flannel  should  on  no  account  be  worn  next 
the  inflamed  surface,  since  woollen   material  irritates  and  keeps  up  the 
eruption.     On  account  of  this  irritating  action  it  should  not  be  worn  next 
the  skin  after  the  eruption  has  disappeared,  lest  it  might  cause  a  return  of 
the  disease. 

Scabies. 

The    diseases  of   the  skin  previously  considered   are   non-contagious. 
Scabies,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  most  contagious  diseases  by  contact. 

*  The  Sisters  in  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum  employ  the  tar  soap  in  these 
cases,  with,  they  state,  an  almost  uniform  good  result. 
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It  is  produced  by  an  animal  parasite,  known  as  the  itch-mite,  or  acarvt 
tcabiei.  The  inftanimalion  is  caused  by  the  remole  ouly,  nliich  burrows, 
making  for  itself  a  cnnal,  or  cunicuhis,  in  wliich  ilH  eggs  are  deposited. 
The  mate  docs  not  burrow,  but  conceals  itself  under  ihe  scales  or  crusts 
which  result  from  tlie  inflammation  produced  by  its  jtartner,  or  it  burrows 
only  sufficiently  to  {iroduee  a  covering  and  shelter.  From  observations 
made  by  Eiclistedl,  Gudden,  and  others,  tbe  female  has  been  found  within 
half  an  hour  after  being  placed  ujioii  the  skin  to  have  conce-oled  herself 
in  the  epidermis,  and  the  burrow  which  she  constructs  is  arched  and 
tortuous,  and  four  or  five  lines  in  length,  shorter  or  longer.  Tbe  acarua 
has  the  shape  of  a  tortoise.  It  can  when  fully  grown  be  detected  by  ibe 
eye  as  a  minute  whitish  [loint.  The  young  acarus  has  six,  tbe  mature 
eight,  articulated  legs,  with  suckers  upon  the  two  anterior  pairs,  and  hatra 
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on  the  posterior.  The  head,  which  can  be  elongated  or  retracted,  is  pro- 
vided with  two  jaws.  Tlie  upper  surface  is  covered  with  spines  directed 
backwards  so  as  to  prevent  retrogression  in  the  burrow.  She  leaves  be- 
hind her  in  the  cuniculus,  as  she  advances,  her  moulted  skin,  excreta,  and 
eggs,  which  hatch  on  the  eleventh  day.  The  mother  acarus  is  always 
found  at  the  remole  end  of  the  burrow,  where  it  can  be  seen  by  the  un- 
assisted eye  as  a  minute  whitish  or  sometimes  brownish  speck,  and  from 
which  it  can  be  lifted  by  the  point  of  o  needle  to  which  it  clings.  The 
cuniculi  can  also  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  looking,  says  Niemeyer,  like 
the  "  scars  of  needle  ecratcbcs,"  and  containing  the  young  acari  in  various 
stages  of  growth. 
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The  acarus  by  its  burrowing  produces  an  irritation  and  troublesome 
itehing,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  suffering  of  the  patient.  At  the 
point  where  the  acarus  penetrates  the  cuticle  the  inflammation  gives  rise 
to  a  single,  small,  and  acuminate  vesicular  or  papular  eruption,  the  cuni- 
culus  extending  away  from  it.  We  often  find  ecthymatous  pustules  and 
abrasions  intermingled  with  the  vesicles,  the  result  of  the  frequent  scratch- 
ing. The  itching  is  most  intense,  and  the  aciirus  most  active,  at  night, 
when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed.  Scabies  most  frequently  appears,  espe- 
cially in  adults,  first  upon  the  hands,  between  the  fingers,  where  the  skin 
is  thin,  and  it  extends  thence  along  the  forearm,  and  over  the  thighs  and 
abdomen.  In  children  it  not  infrequently  occurs  upon  the  buttocks,  thighs, 
feet,  etc.,  while  the  hands  and  forearm  escape. 

Diagnosis. — Correct  diagnosis  is  important,  because  the  treatment 
required  is  different  from  that  in  any  other  exanthem,  and  because  the 
suspicion  of  liaving  tliis  disease  always  renders  one  solicitous  to  know  the 
exact  nature  of  the  eru[)tion.  Scabies  can  be  diagnosticated  from  those 
diseases  for  which  it  might  be  mistaken  by  the  following  characters :  its 
occurrence  where  the  cuticle  is  thin  and  delicate,  as  between  the  fingers, 
along  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm,  upon  the  abdomen,  thighs,  and 
inside  of  the  feet ;  small  size,  acuminate  shai)e,  and  isolated  position  of 
vesicles :  the  intermingling  with  the  vesicles  of  other  forms  of  eruption, 
as  papules  and  pustules,  and  the  presence  of  linear  scars  and  abrasions 
produced  by  the  scratching ;  itching  most  intense  at  night ;  absence  ot 
fever ;  absence  of  the  disease  from  posterior  aspect  of  body  and  arms,  and 
from  head  and  face.  Scabies  may  be  distinguished  by  the  vesicular  char- 
acter of  the  eruption  from  all  other  exanthematic  affections  except  eczema, 
sudamina,  and  herpes.  Eczema  is  most  common  on  the  scalp  and  face, 
where  scabies  does  not  occur,  and  unlike  scabies  its  vesicles  Jire  round  and 
thickly  aggregated  in  clusters  ;  in  eczema  there  is  a  smarting  or  prickling 
sensation  very  different  from  the  intense  itching  of  scabies.  In  herpes 
the  vesicles  are  large,  rounded,  and  in  clusters,  and  attended  by  a  burning 
or  pricking  sensation,  with  but  little  itching.  The  eruption  in  sudamina 
is  vesicular  and  discrete,  as  in  scabies,  but  it  is  globular,  and  accompanied 
by  no  itching  or  other  local  symptoms. 

Treatment — As  scabies  is  due  to  a  species  of  acarus  which  burrows 
in  the  epidermis,  it  can  only  be  treated  successfully  by  measures  which 
destroy  this  animalcule.  If  it  is  destroyed,  the  disease  gets  well  of  itself. 
Sulphur  has  been  employed  for  a  long  period  for  this  purpose,  since  sul- 
phurous acid,  which  is  evolved  from  the  sulphur,  is  destructive  to  the  ani- 
malcule. The  unguentum  ^ulphuris,  if  thoroughly  applied,  will  rarely  fail 
to  eradicate  scabies.  The  internal  use  of  sulphur  aids  the  external 
treatment,  since  a  portion  of  the  gas  which  is  generated  escapes  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  chief  objection  to  the  employment  of  sulphur 
is  its  exceedingly  unpleasant  odor,  which  is  noticeable,  however  disguised 
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by  perfume.  Sulphur  or  any  other  substance  employed  externally  has 
more  effect  if  it  is  preceded  by  a  bath,  which  softens  the  epidermis,  and 
therefore  favors  the  entrance  of  the  remedy  into  the  pores  of  the  skin  and 
the  cuniculi. 

Helmerich's  ointment  is  very  effectual  in  the  treatment  of  scabies.  It 
consists  of  two  parts  of  sulphur,  one  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  eight  of 
lard.  "  M.  Hardy  afterwards  perfected  the  method,  so  as  radically  to  cure 
the  disease  in  two  hours.  He  proceeds  in  the  following  manner :  The 
patient  first  undergoes  a  friction  of  his  whole  body  for  half  an  hour  with 
soft  soap,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  skin  and  break  up  the  burrows  ;  a  warm 
bath  of  an  hour's  duration  follows,  during  which  the  skin  is  tlioroughly 
rubbed,  in  order  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  burrows ;  after  which 
frictions  for  half  an  hour  and  upon  the  whole  surface  are  practised  with 
Helmerich's  ointment.  This  completes  the  cure.  Out  of  four  hundred 
patients  subjected  to  this  treatment,  only  four  returned  to  the  hospital." 
(Stille's  TTierapeuticSj  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  516.) 

M.  Albin  Gras  experimented  with  different  substances,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  relative  destructiveness  to  the  acarus.  The  following  table 
gives  some  of  the  results  of  his  experiments  : — 

Immersed  in  pure  water  the  acarus  was  alive  after  three  hours. 

"  saline  water  the  acarus  moved  freely  after  three  hours. 

**  Goulard's  solution  the  acarus  lived  after  one  hour. 

**  olive,  almond,  or  castor  oil  the  acarus  lived  more  than  two  hours. 

**  lime-water  the  acarus  died  in  three-fourths  of  an  hour. 

**  vinegar  **  '*  twenty  minutes. 

*'  alcohol  **  "  "  " 

**  turpentine  •    "  **  nine  ** 

^'  iodide  of  potassium  the  acarus  died  in  four  to  six  minutes. 

It  is  seen  that  vinegar,  lime-water,  alcohol,  turpentine,  and  iodide  of 
potassium  destroy  the  acarus  in  a  short  time.  They  may  be  employed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sulphur  ointment.  Camphor  is  also  destructive 
to  this  animalcule,  and  the  linimentum  camphorjQ,  thoroughly  applied,  is 
a  good  remedy  for  uncomplicated  scabies. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  odor  of  sulphur,  which  is  so  offensive,  one  of  the 
following  ointments  may  be  employed,  if  the  patient  is  fastidious  : — 

R.   Unguent,  hydrarg.  ammoniat.,  Jj ; 
Moschi,  gr.  ij  ; 
01.  lavendul.,  gtt.  ij ; 
01.  amygdal.,  3j.     Misce.         (From  Wilson.) 

This  should  not  be  used  if  the  scabies  is  extensive,  but  the  fpllowing, 

which  is  recommended  by  Bazin,  and  is  said  to  cure  the  disease  with  three 

applications : — 

BL.   Anthemis  pulv., 

Adipis, 

01.  olivse,  aa  ^j.     Misoe. 
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In  cases  which  have  been  protracted,  and  in  which  ecthymatous  and 
other  secondary  eruptions  have  occurred,  the  scabies  can  ordinarily  be 
readily  cured,  while  the  other  eruptions  remain  and  disappear  more 
slowly.  A  knowledge  of  this  is  important,  since  the  sulphur,  or  other 
ointment  employed  for  the  cure  of  scabies,  should  be  discontinued  when 
the  itching  ceases  and  vesicles  no  longer  appear,  and  tonic,  or  other  treat- 
ment appropriate  to  cure  these  secondary  eruptions,  should  be  employed 
instead.  The  sulphur  ointment  continued,  after  the  scabies  is  cured,  does 
harm,  as  it  irritates  the  cuticle.  It  is  essential  in  the  treatment  of  scabies 
that  the  linen  be  frequently  changed. 
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Hydrocephalus,  spurious,  402 

anatomical  charact*»rs,  402 

symptoms,  403 

cases,  404 

diagnosis,     prognosis,     treatment, 
406,  407 
Hypertrophy  of  brain,  348 

pathological  anatomy,  348 

causes,  349 

symptoms,  350 

diagnosis,  352 

prognosis,  353 

treatment,  353 


ICTERUS  of  the  new  bom,  75 
Impetigo,  syphilitic,  148 
j  lmperfe(!t  brain,  345 
I  symptoms,  346 

prognosis,  346 
Indigestion,  609 
causes,  610 
symptoms,  611 
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Indigestion — 

prognosis,  G12 
treatment,  612,  613 
acute  inclig(*8tion,  613 
chronic,  613 
use  of  pepsin,  614  . 
Indigestion  from  colostrum,  35 
Infancy,  17 

Infantile  diseases,  their  diagnosis,  74 
Infantile  mortality,  its  causes,  24 
Infectious  diseases,  a  cause  of  the  great 

mortality  of  children,  26,  27 
Inllammntion,  intestinal,  630 
causes,  632 

atmospheric,  632 
dietetic,  633 
dentition,  634 
age,  635 

intesthial,  of  infancy,  63U 
symptoms,  636 
anatomical  characters,  639 
diagnosis,  645 
prognosis,  treatment,  645 
regimenal,  645 
medicinal,  648 
Inflation,    in  treatment  of  intussuscep- 
tion, 705 
Intermittent  fever  in  pregnancy,  20 
Intermittent  fever,  281 
incubation,  282 
symptoms,  283 
treatment,  285 
Internal  convulsions,  437 
Internal  catan*h  of  infants,  630 
causes,  632 
age,  635 
symptoms,  636 
anatomical  chanicters,  639 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  645 
treatment,  regimenal,  645 
mediciniil,  648 
enemata,  650 
external,  652 
Intestinal  worms,  664 

ascaris  lumhricoides,  664 
tape- worm,  668 
oxyuris  vermicularis,  666 
taenia  solium,  668 
trichocephalus  dispar,  671 
taenia  saginata,  669 
taenia  elliptica,  670 
bothricxiephalus  latus,  670 
causes,  673 

svmptoms  of  ascaris  lumhricoides, 
674 
of  oxvuris  vermicularis,  675 
of  the  tape-worm,  675 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  treatment,  676 
Intestines,  inflammation,  630 
Intestines,  the  seat  of  tubercle,  130 
Itch  mite,  744 
48 


Intussusception,  687 

without  symptoms,  688 
with  symptoms,  688 

previous  health,  688 

causes,  689 

age,  690 

seat  and  pathological  anatomy, 
690 
in  small  intestine,  691 
cases,  691-694 
in  large  intestine,  694 
symptoms,  697 
diagnosis,  duration,  699 
prognosis,  700 
mode  of  death,  702 
treatment,  703-710 


JACKSON,    Dr.  James,    on  second 
dentition,  508 
Jacobi,  Dr.  A.,  weight  of  parotid  glands, 
ot 
statistics  of  tracheotomy,  514 
Jacobi,   Dr.  Mary  P.,  on  infantile  pa- 
ralysis, 468 
Jaun<lice,  a  cause  of  hemorrhage,  73 

in  the  newl>orn,  75 
Jenkins,    Dr.   J.  Foster,  on  umbilical 

hemorrhage,  70 
Jenner,    Dr.    Edward,   introduction  of 

vaccination,  209 
Jenner,  Sir  William,  heart  munnurs  in 

chorea,  446 
Jesty,    Benjamin,   the  first  vaccinator, 
208 


KERMES  mineral  a  cause  of  gastri- 
tis, 618 
Kidneys,    inflammation    of,    in    scarlet 

fever,  173 
Kidneys  in  diphtheria,  247 
Kilda,  St.,  tetanus  in,  421 
Knapp,    Prof.,   cases  of  cerebro-spinal 

fever,  312 
Krackowizer,    Dr.   Ernst,   statistics  of 

tracheotomy,  513 


LACTATION,  mode  of  determining 
the  capability  for,  29 
hindrances  to,  29 

depression  of  nipple,  fissured  nip- 
ple, 30 
tuberculosis,  31 
syphilis,  inflammations,  32 
erysipelas,  33 

facts  and  niles  in  reference  to,  34 
colostrum,  35 
JT^anugo,  17 
Laparotomy,  709 
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Laryngitis,  catarrhal,  495 

syiiiptonis,  490 

anatoniical  characters,  497 

treatment,  498 
Laryngitis,  spasmodic,  498 

causes,  498 

symptoms,  499 

anatomical  characters,  500 

diagnosis,  500 

prognosis,  treatment,  501 
Laryngitis,  pseu do- membranous,  504 

causes,  504 

anatomical  characters,  504 

symptoms,  507 

pathological  characters,  509 

diagnosis,  prognosis,  510 

treatment,  510,  511 

tracheotomy,  514 
Laryngitis,  tubercular,  124 
Laryngitis,  stridulous,  437 
Learning,  Dr.  J.  R.,  case  of  erysipehis, 

335 
Lebert,  M.,  on  structure  of  gummy  tu- 
mors, 149 
Lie))ig's  food,  58 

Limbs,  their  ap|)eanince  in  disease,  75 
Liver  in  syphilis,  149 
Livingston,   Dr.  W.  C,  case  of  peri- 
pharyngeal abscess,  GU7 
Livingston,  Dr.  K.  K.,  on  treatment  of 

spasmodic  croup,  502 
Lungs  in  tuberculosis,  121 


MALARIAL  fever,  281 
Malformations  a  c«use  of  death, 
24 
Maternal    emotions,    effects    upon   the 

fcetus,  22 
Mayer,  Dr.,  observations  on  the  acidity  j 
of  cows'  milk,  37  I 

Mcju«les,  154 

symptoms,  154 

complications,  157 

complications    by    bronchitis    and 

broncho-pneumonia,  157 
by  entero-colitis,  158 
by  croup  and  diphtheria,  159 
by  gangrene,  159 
anatomical  characters,  160 
nature,  160 
diagnosis,  160 
prognosis,  treatment,  161 
Meconium.  18 
Meninffcal  hemoiThajre,  363 
IVIeningitis,  cerebro-spinal,  295 
Meningitis,  simple  and  tubercular,  383 
age,  pathological  anatomy,  385 
anatomical  characters,  389 
causes.  390 
premonitory  stage,  391 


Meningitis — 

symptoms,  392 
diiiguosis,  397 
prognosis,  398 
treatment,  399 
Meningitis,  spurious,  402 
Microcephalus,  847 
Milk,  human,  its  composition.  36 
its  mo<Hfications  from  diet.  36 
changes   in   composition  of    cow's 

milk  from  the  food,  37 
its  modification  from  retention   in 

the  breast,  38 
its  modification  by  age  and  mental 

impressions,  38 
its   modification  by  the  catamenia 
and  pregnancy,  39 

Quantity  recpiired  by  infant,  4 1 
ifference  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality  of,  41 
scantiness  of,  42 
motles  of  increiLsing,  44 
examination  of,  50 
vibriones,  51 
composition  of,  55 
Minchon's  mode  of   examining    milk. 

50 
Minot,   Dr.   Francis,   on  umbilical  he- 
morrhage, 72 
Morbilli,  154 
MoUities  ossium,  89 
Mortality  of  early  life,  24 
Mother,  care  of,  in  pregnancy.  19 
!Mouth,  gangrene  of,  584 
Movement**  in  diseiise,  77 
Muguet,  579 
Mumps,  278 


NAVEL,  its  inflammation,  69 
Necrosis,  infantile,  584 
Nephritis  in  scarlet  fever,  173 
Nervous  cough,  571 
treatment,  571 
Nervous  svstem  in  disease,  86 
Nipples,  depressed  or  excoriated,  liin- 

drances  to  lactation,  30 
Noma.  584 

Noyes,  Prof.  H.  D.,  on  the  use  of  oph- 
thalmoscope, 341 


/^SOPHAGITIS,  symptoms,  608 
vJLj     anatomical  characters,  608 

treatment,  609 
Oidium  albicans,  580 
Ogle,  Dr.,  on  chorea,  454 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  65 

its  treatment,  67 
Ophthalmoscope  in  diseases  of  the  brain, 
341 
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Osteo-inalacia,  00 
Otitis,  stTotulous,  110 
Otorrhcpa,  176 


PAIN,  a  symptom  of  disease,  88 
Papular  diseases,  736 
I'aracoiitesis  thoracis,  575 
Paralysis,  facial,  causes,  473 

symptoms,    prognosis,     treatment, 

*  474 
Paralysis,  infantile,  462 

case,  463 

symptoms,  465 

projjnosis,  progress,  etiology,  46  7 

anatomical    cliaractei*8,    prognosis, 
471 

treatment,  472 
Paralysis  with  pseudo-hypertrophy,  475 

anatomical  characters,  477 

causes,  prognosis,  treatment,  478 
Paralysis  from  tubercles  in  encephalon, 

134 
Parker,    Prof.    Willard,   case   of  peri- 
pharyngeal abscess,  606 
Parker,  E.  H.,  treatment  of  intestinal 

catarrh,  648 
Parotiditis,  278 

nature,  279 

diagnosis,  280 

treatment,  280 
Peaslee,   Prof.   Edmund  R.,  treatment 

of  croup,  513 
Peacock,  Dr.,  on  growth  of  the  brain,  343 
Pemphigus,  syphilitic,  148 
Pepsin  in  indigestion,  614 
Peritoneal  tuberculosis,  129 
Pertussis,  264 
Peri- pharyngeal  abscess,  602 

age,  causes,  602 

anatomical  characters,    symptoms, 
603 

prognosis,  treatment,  607 
Pharyngitis,  catarrhal,  598 

anatomical  characters,  598 

causes,  symptoms,  599 

diagnosis,  treatment,  600,  601 
Phlebitis,  354 
Phthisis,  120 
Pleuritis,  549 

causes,  551 

cases,  554 

anatomical  characters,  554 

symptoms,  556 

physical  signs,  auscultation,  558 

percussion,  560 

inspection,  mensuration,  560 

diagnosis,  562 

prognosis,  564 

treatment,  564 

thoracentesis,  566 


Pneumonitis,  534 

causes,  535 

anatomical  characters,  536 

croupous,  537 

catarrhal,  538 

cheesv,  540 

symptoms,  541 

physical  signs,  544 

diagnosis,  545 

prognosis,  trciitment,  556 
Pneumonitis,  tubercular,  122 
Post-mortem  digestion,  620 
Post,  Prof.  Alfred  C,  case  of  peri-plia- 

ryngeal  abscess,  606 
Pomeroy,   Dr.  O.   D.,  on  paracentesis 

of  membrana  tympani,  188 
Poore,    Dr.,    on     pseudo-hypertrophic 

paralysis,  475 
Pregnancy,  its  effects  on  the  milk,  39 
Preputial  adhesions,  480 
Pulmonary  cavities,  127 
Pulse  in  health,  81 

after  excitement,  82 

in  disease,  79 
Pus,  retained,  a  cause  of  tubercles,  1 22 


RACHITIS,  89 
age,  89       • 
causes,  90 

anatomical  characters,  91 
stages,  1st,  91 
2d,  92 
3d,  95 
craniotabes,  93 
deformities,  94 
reconstruction,  95 
rachitic  fracture,  96 
symptoms,  98 
modifications,  99 

diagnosis,     prognosis,     treatment, 
100,  101 
RatlclifTe,  Mr.,  on  treatment  of  chorea, 

458 
Remittent  fever,  286 
symptoms,  287 
diagnosis,  treatment,  287 
Reid,  Dr.,  observations  during  the  epi- 
demic of   rotheln  in  N.  Y.   city, 
195 
Respiration  in  health,  79 

in  disease,  79 
Respiratory  system  in  disease,  78 
Retro- pharyngeal  abscess,  602 
Reynolds,  Dr.  J.  B.,  case  of  diphtheria, 

250 
Rheumatism,  acute,  326 
causes,  symptoms,  327 
duration,  prognosis,  329 
diagnosis,  treatment,  330 
Ricinis  communis,  a  galaetagogue,  4  7 
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Rickets,  85 
Ridire's  food,  60 

Robin,    Prof.    Charles,  on   gummy  tu- 
mors, 149 
Rokitansky  on  hypertrophy  of  brain,  348 
Roseola,  733 

symptoms,  733 

causes,  proprnosis,  diagnosis,  734 

treatment,  735 
R(5theln,  191 

age,  192 

premonitory  stage,  192 

symptoms,  193 

tegumentary  system,  193 

(a)  skin,*  193 

(b)  mucous  membrane,  193 
pulse,  temperature,  194 
respiratory  system,  1 95 
digestive  system,  195 
complications,  prognosis,  195 
nature,   196 

Routh,   effects  of  variable  temperature 

on  mortality  of  infants,  27 
Rubeola,  154 


SAND,  Prof.  Henry  B.,  case  of  in- 
tussusception, 710 
Sann6  on  diphtheria,  257 
Sayre,  Prof.  L.   A.,  on  a  cause  of  pa- 
ralysis, 480 
Salivary  glands,  weight  of,  59 
Scabies,  743 

diagnosis,  treatment,  745 
Scarlet  fever,  163 

symptoms,  regular  form,  163-165 

irregular  form,  166 
malignant  form,  168 
complications,  168 
convulsions,  168 
diphtheria,  169 
gangrene,  169 
entero-colitis,  170 
rheumatism,  170 
pericanlitis  and  pleuritis,  171 
sequelae,  172 
nephritis,  1 73 
otorrhoea,  175 
anatomical  characters,  176 
nature,   176 
diagnosis,  179 
prognosis,  180 
treatment,  181 

by  water,  182 
inunction,  183 
of  the  nephritis,  1 85 
of  the  otorrhoea,  1 88 
prophylaxis,  189 

l)elladonna  as  a  prophylactic,  1 89 
l)rophvlactic  regulations  of  the  N. 
y.  board  of  Health,  190 


Scrofula,  102 

causes,  102 

vaccination  a  supposed  cause,  103, 
104 

anatomical  characters,  1 06 

glandular  hyperplasia,  1 0  7 

symptoms,  109 

two  tvpes,  109 

its  relation  to  tuberculosis,  113 

prognosis,  113 

treatment,  114 

curative,  114 
Seguin,  Dr.  E.  C,  on  effects  of  maternal 
emotions,  22 

on  infantile  paralysis,  468 
Sewell,   Dr.  John  G.,  case  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever.  298 
Skene,  IVof.  Alex.  J.  C,  case  of  taenia, 

672 
Sodii  boras,  for  spnie,  583 
Smallpox,  198 

Smith,  Prof.  Stephen,  on  umbilical  he- 
morrhage, 72 
Spasm  of  the  glottis,  442 
Spine,  its  diseases,  456 
Spina  bifida,  483 

diagnosis,  484 

prognosis,  treatment,  485 
Spinal  cord  and  membranes,  479 
Spinal  cord,  its  congestion,  480 

anatomical  characters,  481 

symptoms,  treatment,  481,  482 
Spotted  fever,  295 
Spnie,  579 
Stomach  affected  with  tubercles,  1 29 

congestion,  615 

softening  of,  620 

white  softening,  621 
Stomatitis,  simple,  573 

causes,  578 

symptoms,  appearance,  574 

treatment,  574 
Stomatitis,  ulcerous,  575 

causes,  575 

symptoms,    prognosis,     treatment, 
'  576 
Stomatitis,  follicular,  576 

symptoms,  prognosis,  576 

diagnosis,  treatment,  676,  577 
Stomatitis,  aphthous,  577 

causes,  symptoms,  578 

diagnosis,     prognosis,     treatment, 
578,  579 
Stools,  their  character  in  disease,  85 
Strophulus,  736 

varieties,  treatment,  737 
Struma,  102 

Sweezey,  Dr.  Gilbert  A.,  case  of  peri- 
pharyngeal abscess,  605 
Syphilis  in  pregnancy,  20 
Syphilis,  143 
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Sypliili.4,  etiology,  143 

mode  of  contagion,  144 

clinical  history,  144 

syphilis  in  the  fcctus,  145 

time  of  commencement  of  syraj)- 
toms,  145 

color  of  skin,  145 

coryza,   146 

mucous  patches,  147 

roseola,  147 

pemphigus,  acne,  impetigo,  ecthy- 
ma, 148 

visceral  lesions,  148 

dactylitis  syphilitica,  150 

osseous  lesions,  149 

state  of  the  teeth,  151 

prognosis,  152 

treatment,  152 


TAYLOR,  Dr.  R.  W.,  on  dactylitis 
syphilitica,  150 
Teething,  591 
Teething  in  rachitis,  97 
Temperature  in  health,  81 
Temnerature,  eflccts  of"  changes  on  mor- 
tality of  infants,  27 
Tetanus  infantum,  417 

cases,  418,  419 

period  of  commencement,  419 

frecpiency  in  certain  localities,  420 

causes,  422-430 

symptoms,  431 

mmle  of  death,  433 

prognosis,  433 

duration,  434 

fatal  cases,  434 
favorable  cases,  434 

diagnosis,  434 

preventive  treatment,  434 

treatment,  435 
Therapeutics,  87 
Thrombosis  in  the  cranial  sinuses,  354 

anatomical  characters,  354 

causes,  356 

symptoms,  357 

diagnosis,  prognosis,  treatment,  358 
Thrush,  579 

anatomical  characters,  579 

symptoms,  causes,  581 

diagnosis,  prognosis,  582 

treatment,  582,  583 
Thymic  asthma,  437 
Trismus,  417 

Trousseau,  symptoms  of  rachitis,  98 
Trunk,  its  appearance  in  disease,  78 
Tuberculosis  in  mother  a  hindrance  to 

lactiition,  31 
Tuberculosis,  120 

etiology,  121 

general  anatomical  characters,  1 22 


Tuberculosis — 

anatomical   characters    in   infancy 

and  childhood,  123 
in  lungs,  124 
yellow  tubercles,  125 
tubercular  pneumonia,  126 
cavities  in  lungs,  127 
bronchial  phthisis,  127 
abdominal  viscera,  129 
stomach  and  intestines,  130 
symptoms,  131 
encephalon,  133 
bronchial  glands,  135 

f)hysical  signs,  136 
ungs,  136 
pleura,  138 

stomach  and  intestines,  139 
diagnosis,  139,  140 
prognosis,  141 
treatment,  142 

prophylactic,  142 

curative,  143 
Typhoid  fever,  288 
causes,  288 

anatomical  characters,  288,  289 
symptoms,  290 
complications,  292 
diagnosis,  292 
duration,  293 
prognosis,  treatment,  294 


UMBILICAL  fungus,  71 
hemorrhage,  71 
Umbilical  vessels,  inflammation  of,  69 
Umbilicus,  its  diseases,  69 

its  inflammations,  69 
Urates,  18 
Uric  acid,  18 

Urine,  incontinence  of,  87 
Urticaria,  735 

causes,  735 

prognosis,  diagnosis,  treatment,  736 


VACCINIA,  202 
its  history,  203 

its  appearance,  symptoms,  211 

anomalies,  complications,  se(|uels, 
212 

erysipelas,  213 

syphilis,  213 

subsequent  vaccinations,  214 

its  protective  power,  215 

re  vaccination,  216 

selection  of  virus,  217 
Van  Swieten* 8  remedy,  152 
Varicella,  218 

symptoms,  218 

diagnosis,  219 

prognosis,  220 
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Variola,  varioloid,  108 

incubative  pt»riod,  198 

stago  of  invasion,  198 

stage  of  cm pti on,  199 

stage  of  desiccation,  201 

mode  of  death,  202 

anatomical  characters,  203 

complications,  204 

prognosis,  204 

diiignosis,  205 

treatment,  205 

prevention  of  pitting,  206 

varioloid,  202 
Vertebral  caries,  487 

causes,  487 

symptoms,  489 

diagnosis,     prognosis,     treatment, 
490,  491 
Vibriones  in  milk,  51 
Villemin,  M.,  on  pro<luction  of  tuber- 
cles, 121 
Virus,  its  selection  for  vaccination,  217 


Voice  in  disejise,  77 
Vomiting  iu<  a  symptom,  84 


WADE,  Mr.,  of  Birmingham,  di^i- 
.  coverv  of  albuminuria  in  diph- 
theria, 247 
Weaning,  52 

Wet-nurse,  selection  of,  49 
West  on  pertussis,  267 
White,  Prof.  James  P.,  729 
White  softening,  621 
Wilks,  Dr.,  case  of  syphilis,  149 
Worms,  intestinal,  664 
kinds,  665,  666 
causes,  673 
symptoms,  673 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  tre^itment,  676 
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PREFACE. 

**Ix  the  rapid  progress  of  modern  research,  few  subjects  have  of  late  years 
received  greater  acc<'ssions  of  facts  than  the  group  of  sciences  connected  with  ma- 
teria meilica  and  therapeutics.  Tlie  new  resources  thus  placed  at  the  command  of 
the  pliarmaceutist  and  physician  have  seemed  to  tlie  autliors  to  justify  an  attempt 
to  make,  from  tlie  advanced  standpoint  of  the  present  day,  a  concise  but  complete 
statement  of  all  that  is  of  practical  importance  to  both  professions — a  digest  in 
which  that  wliich  is  old  and  that  which  is  new  shall  be  so  brought  together  as  to 
give  to  the  reader,  within  the  most  moderate  practicable  compass,  all  the  details 
in  i>harmacology,  pharmacy,  and  therapeutics  which  he  is  likely  to  need  in  his 
daily  avocations.  In  the  almost  infinite  accumulation  of  material,  this  has  required 
a  careful  and  conscientious  sifting  to  discard  that  which  is  obsolete,  untrustworthy, 
or  comparatively  trivial,  without  impairing  the  practical  completeness  of  the  work. 
That  tlH'v  have  wholly  accomplished  their  object  the  authors  do  not  venture  to 
claim  ;  but  th(»y  can  say  that  years  of  constant  labor  have  been  devoted  to  the  task 
of  producing  a  work  to  which  the  inquirer  may  refer  with  the  certainty  of  finding 
everything  which  experience  has  stored  up  as  worthy  of  confidence  in  the  subjects 
embraced  within  its  scope. 

"To  this  end  there  have  been  included  all  crude  drugs  and  chemical  and  phar- 
maceutical ])reparations  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  together  with  the  more  in^portant  medicines  of  the  French  Codex 
and  German  Pharmacopoeia,  which  are  to  some  extent  prescribetl  here  or  which 
may  serve  for  comparison  with  similar  articles  in  the  English  and  American  stand- 
ards. Besides  these,  a  large  number  of  drugs  which  are  not  recognized  by  any 
Pharmacopoeia,  are  often  kept  in  the  sliops  because  they  are  prescribed  by  physi- 
cians or  used  in  domestic  practice.  Some  of  these  give  promise  of  future  import- 
ance, and  in  making  a  selection  among  this  class  of  remedies,  it  was  deemed  best 
not  to  err  on  the  side  of  exclusiveness.  Not  only  have  many  of  them  been  admitted 
as  separate  articles,  but  a  large  number  have  found  place  as  allied  drugs  under  the 
heading  of  more  important  substances.  To  these  allied  drugs  reference  can  readily 
be  made  bv  means  of  the  Index. 

**The  alphabetical  order  of  arrangement  has  been  adopted  throughout,  as  being 
on  the  whole  the  most  convenient  for  reference.  In  this  the  non-officinal  medi- 
cines have  been  included  with  the  officinal,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  an 
affix,  showing  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  which  they  have  been  admitted.  The  title 
of  each  article  is  followed  by  a  full  synonymy,  English,  French,  and  German, 
together  with  Latin  appellatives  and  popular  names,  such  as  are  occasionally  used 
in  prescriptions  and  standard  works,  or  through  which  articles  may  be  recognized. 
As  all  substances  have  thus  their  appropriate  place  in  the  body  of  the  work,  but 
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coBt  of  Six  Dollars  per  avmim. 
The  three  periodicals  thus  offe 
standing  in  tneir  several  spheres. 


The  three  periodicals  thus  offered  are  oniversally  known  for  their  high  proregsioDa] 
in  tm 


I. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

Kditkdby  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.D.,  and  I.  MINIS  HAYS.  M.I).. 

is  published  Quarterly,  on  the  first  of  January,  April.  July,  and  October,  liuch  nom- 
ber  contains  nearly  three  hundred  lar^>e  octavo  pages,  appropriately  illustrated  wher- 
ever necessary,  it  has  now  been  issued  regularly  for  over  piptt  years,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  present  senior  edi  tor.  Through- 
out this  long  period,  it  has  maintained  its  position  in  the  highest  rank  of  medical  peri- 
odicals both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  entire 
profession  in  this  country.  Among  its  Collaborators  will  be  found  a  large  number  of 
the  most  distingtlished  names  of  the  profession  in  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
rendering  its  original  department  a  trnly  national  exponent  of  American  medicine.* 

Following  this  is  the  "Rryiew  Drpartmknt,"  containing  extended  and  impartial 
reviews  of  important  new  works,  together  with  numerous  elaborate  **A.nalyt]cal  and 
BiBUooRAPHiCAL  NoTiCKs"  giving  a  complete  survey  of  medical  literature. 

This  is  followed  by  the  "Quarterly  Summary  of  Improykmrnts  and  Disooyrrtes 
IN  THR  Medical  Sciences,"  classified  and  arranged  under  different  bead?,  presenting 
a  very  complete  digest  of  medical  progress  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

Thus,  during  the  year  1878,  the  "Journal"  furnished  to  its  subscribers  77  Original 
Communications,  133  Reviews  and  Bibliographical  Notices,  and  255  articles  in  the 
Quarterly  Summaries,  making  a  total  of  Four  Hundred  and  Sixtv-pjvk  articles 
illustrated  with  48  maps  and  wood  engravings,  emanating  from  the  best  professional 
minds  in  America  and  Europe. 

That  the  efforts  thuii  made  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  "•Iournal*'  are 
successful,  is  shown  by  the  position  accorded  to  it  in  both  America  and  Kurope  as  a 
leading  organ  of  medical  progress: — 

The  PbiUdelphia  Medieal  and  Phj^icMl  Jooraal 
taaaed  Its  flr«^t  number  In  IS'iO,  and  »ti«>r  a  biilliaat 
CHreer,  wns  aueceeded  In  ISi?  bj  ih«  Aaciieaa 
JunroAl  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  »  petiodical  nf 
world-wide  repaiatiun  ;  the  abletst  and  Mne  of  tbt> 
oldest  periodicalfi  in  the  world— a  Jt»nruMl  wbleh  baa 
a  a  uDAullied  record.— GFro««>  History  o/  Amrric*in 
3fMt.  LtUratvrf,  1878. 

It  la  nnireraHll 7  acknowledged  to  1h»  the  }Muin% 
Anaerlcan  medical  jonrnal,  and,  in  onr  opfoioa.  ia 
Hecond  to  none  in  tbe  language — Boston  Jfcd.  o«4 
Surg.  Journal^  Oct.  1877. 

Thia  ia  the  medical  Joarnal  of  onr  conntrj  to  which 
the  American  phjoiciao  abroad  will  point  with  the 
greateat  9>ati> faction,  aa  reflecting  tha  Htaie of  B«dlaal 
caltiire  in  bia  connlrj.  For  a  great  manj  jaara  it 
ba<<  beon  the  mediam  throngh  which  onr  abieat  writ- 
erM  hare  made  known  their  «tlscoTerl«*»  aad  obaerra. 


Tbif>  i-»  aniversally  aclcnowledged  aa  the  leading 
American  Journal,  aud  haa  been  conducted  by  Dr 
Hmjh  alone  until  1  J^GP,  when  bla  aon  waa  aa»<ociated 
with  him.  We  quite  agree  with  the  critic,  that  thia 
Jonrnal  is  aecond  t«»  none  in  the  langnagn.  and  cheer- 
fully accord  to  it  the  flr^t  place,  for  nowhere  hhall 
we  find  more  able  and  more  impartial  critiviam,  and 
nowhere  aach  a  repertory  of  able  original  artielea 
Indeed,  now  that  tbe  **BrIlibh  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirnrgieal  Review"  baa  terminated  Ita  career,  tbe 
American  Jonrnal  atanda  without  a  rival.— Zronrfon 
Mnd.  Times  and  Gattttt,  Kor.  24,  1877. 


The  preaent  number  of  the  American  Jonrnal  iaan 
exceedingly  good  one.  and  givea  every  promlne  «>f 
malotainingthe  well-earned  reputation  •fine  review 
Oar  venerable  contemporary  haa  our  beat  winheN, 
and  we  can  only  expre^ta  the  hope  that  It  may  con- 
tinue ita  work  with  aa  much  vigor  and  excel  lence  fur 
the  next  flf  y  yeara  aa  it  baa  exhibited  in  tbe  paat. 
—London  Lancet ^  Nov.  24,  1877. 


tiona  —Addrtiaf  of  L.  P  Tandf.U,  M.D.,  be/vrt  inter- 
nntimal  Med.  i^ongrwn^  Bept.  1876 


And  that  it  was  specifically  included  in  the  award  of  a  medal  of  merit  to  the  Publisher 
in  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  1873. 

'Ilie  subscription  price  of  the  *Amf.rican  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scikncto"  bis 
never  been  raised  during  its  long  career.  It  is  still  Fivr  Dollars  per  anonm  ;  and 
when  paid  for  in  advance,  the  subscriber  receives  in  addition  the  '^Mkdical  News  and 
LiBBARy/'  JDaking  in  all  about  1500  large  octavo  pages  per  annum,  free  of  postage. 

II. 

THE  MEDICAL  KKVVS  AND  LIBRARY 

is  a  monthly  periodical  of  Thirty-two  large  octavo  pages,  making  384  pages  per 
annum.  Its  "  Ltbrahv  Drpartment"  is  devoted  to  publishing  standard  works  on  tbe 
various  branches  of  me<iieal  science,  paged  separately,  bo  that  they  can  be  detached 
for  binding,  when  complete.  In  this  manner  subscribers  have  received,  wit  boat  ex- 
pense, such  works  as  '•Watson's  Practior,"  "Wkst  on  Ohildrrn,"  "Maloaionr'h 
SuRORRY,**  "Storks  on  Fj?v«r,"  Gossrlin's  "Clinical  Lrctubrs  on  Susokrt,"  and 


French  bv  <iROKOR  Siorraon,   M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Biology,  etc..  Catholic  XJoit.  of 


•  Commiinlcat\o«a  are  UvUeA  from  s«til\«mwa  \xx  a\\  -^^wU  of  the  coantry.    Elaborate  artlclM  Uaerte4 
by  the  Editor  are  paVd  for  by  Iha  PubU^bat. 
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Irelaod  (see  p.  16],  which  will  be  contioued  to  completioD  daring  1879.  New  sub- 
scribers, commenciDg  with  January,  1879,  can  procure  the  previoua  portion  by  a 
remittance  of  50  cents,  if  promptly  made. 

The  "News  Dkpartmknt"  of  the  "Mkdical  Nkws  and  Library"  presents  the 
current  information  of  the  month,  with  Clinical  Lectures  aod  Hospital  Gleanings. 
A  new  and  attractive  feature  of  this  will  be  found  in  an  elaborate  series  of  Original 
Amrrican  Clinical  Lkcturks,  specially  contributed  to  the  News  by  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  reputation  in  the  profession  throughout  the  United  States.  During  1878 
there  have  appeared  Lectures  by 

8.  1).  Gross.  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery.  Jefferson  Med.  Coll  .  Philada. 

T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  M  I>.,  Prof.  Obstetrics,  Ac,  Coll.  Phys.  and  Surg.,  N.  Y. 

William  Pkpprr,  M.D..  Prof.  Clin.  Medicine,  Univ.  of  Penna. 

Lkwis  A.Sayrk.  M.n..Prof.  Orthopaedic  Surg., Bellevue  Hosp.  Med  Coll..  N.Y. 

UoBKRTs  Hartuolow.  M.O..  Prof  Theory  and  Practice  of  Med.,  Med.  Coll.  of  Ohio. 

'I',  (i.  UiCHAKDSON,  M  D.,  Pnif.  Genl.  and  Clin.  Surg.,  Univ.  of  La.,  New  Orleans. 

S  W.  Gross.  .M.D.,  Siirg.  to  Philada.  Hospitiil. 

F.  Pkyrf.  Porch kr,  M.D  .  Prof  of  Mat.  Med.  and  Clin.  Medicine,  Med.  Coll.  of  B.C. 

William  Goodkll.  M.D..  Prof.  Clin.  Gynaecology,  Univ.  of  Penna. 

N.  S.  Davis,  .M.D.,  Prof.  Prin   and  Pru'c.  of  Med.,  Chicago  Med.  Coll. 

W.  H.  Van  Burrn.  M.D  ,  Prof.  Surgery,  Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Coll.,  NY. 
T»)  be  followed  by  (>ther.«<  of  similar  value  from 

Austin  Flint,  M.D..  Prof.  Prin.  and  Prac.  of  Med.,  Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Coll.,  N.Y 

FoRi>vcK  Barkku.  M.D.,  Prot.  Clin.  Midwifery, <&c.,  Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Coll ,  N.Y. 

L.  A.  DuHRiNo,  M.D.,  Clin.  Prof,  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Univ.  of  Penna. 

Thkophilus  Parvin.M.D.,  Prof.  Obstetrics,  &c..  Coll.  Phys.  and  Surg.,  Indianapolis. 

J.  P.  Whitk,  M  D..  Prof,  of  Obstetrics,  &c.,  Univ.  of  Buffalo. 

John  Ashhurst.  Jr.,  M  D.,  Prof,  of  Clin.  Surg.,  Univ.  of  Penna. 

1).  Warrkn  Brickkll,  M.D.,  Prof.  Obstetrics.  &c..  Charity  Hosp.  Med.  Coll..  N.  O. 

J.  Lewis  Smith,  M.D.,  Clin.  Lee.  on  Dis.  of  Chil.,  Bellevue  Hosp.  Med.  Coll.,  N.  y! 

William  F.  Norris,  M.D.,  Clin.  Prof,  of  Diseases  of  the  Kye.  Univ.  of  Penna. 

P.  S.  CoNNRR,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anat.  and  Clin.  Surgery.  Med.  Coll.  of  Ohio.  Cin. 

S.  Wkir  Mitchkll,  M.D.,  Phys.  to  the  Infirmary  for  Nervous  Diseases,  Philaila. 

J.  M.  DaCosta,  M.D.,  Prof.  Prin.  and  Prac.  of  Med.,  Jeff.  Med.  Coll.,  Philada. 

Thomas  G.  Morton.  M. D.,  Snrgeon  to  Penna.  Hospital,  Philada. 

F.  J.  Bumstkad,  M.D.,  late  Prof,  of  Venereal  Dis.,  Coll.  Phys.  and  Surg.,  N.Y. 

J.  H.  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  Physician  to  Penna.  Hospital. 

Christophkr  Johnson.  Ml).,  Prof,  of  Surgery.  Univ.  of  Md.,  Baltimore. 

William  Thomson,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology,  Jeff.  Med.  Coll.,  Philada. 

With  contributors  such  as  these,  representing  every  portion  of  the  United  States 
the  publisher  feels  safe  in  promising  to  the  subscriber  a  series  of  practical  lectures 
nnsurpassed  in  variety,  interest,  and  value. 

As  stated  above,  the  subscription  price  of  the  "  Mrdical  Nrws  and  Library"  is 
Onk  Dollar  per  annum  in  advance ;  and  it  is  furnished  without  charge  to  all  advance- 
paying  subscribers  to  the  "Amkrican  Journal  or  the  Mrpical  Sciknoks." 

in. 
THE  MONTHLY  ABSTRACr  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 

is  issued  on  the  first  of  every  month,  each  number  containing  forty-eight  large  octavo 
pages,  thus  furnishing  in  the  course  of  the  year  about  six  hundred  pages.  The  aim 
of  the  **  Abstract"  is  to  present— withowt  duplicating  the  matter  in  the  **  Journal" 
and  '•  News"— a  careful  condensation  of  all  that  is  new  and  important  in  the  medical 
journalism  of  the  world,  and  all  the  prominent  professional  periodicals  of  both  hemi- 
spheres are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Editors.  To  show  the  manner  in  which  this  plan 
has  been  carried  out  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  during  the  year  1878  it  contained 

30  Ai*tioleti  oil  Anfitomy  anil  PhyMiotogy, 

5H         **  **    Mnifria  Mfdlea  and  Therapeuiie», 

»,VP  **  ♦«     Mt'dlcinr. 

Hit         «  ••    Mttrgfry. 

79         »  ••    MlduHffry  and  Gyturevioffy, 

fS         **  **    Mt'dieal  JurinpritUef^ett  mtd  Ttutteology— 

making  in  all  558  articles  in  a  single  year. 

The  subscription  to  the  **Mo.nthlt  Arstbact,"  free  of  postage,  is  Two  Dollaiu 
AND  A  Half  a  year,  in  advance. 

As  stated  above,  however,  it  will  be  supplied  in  conjunction  with  the  ''Amkrtcav 
Journal  of  thk  Mbdical  Scikncrs"  and  the  ''Mrdical  News  and  Library,"  making 
in  all  about  Twbnty-onb  Hundrkd  pages  per  annnm,  the  whole /ree  o/postcige,  for 
Six  Dollars  a  year,  in  advance. 

In  this  effort  to  bring  so  large  an  amount  of  practical  information  within  the  rtaeh 
of  every  member  of  the  profession,  the  pabliftber  confideotly  anticipates  the  frioDdly 
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aid  of  all  who  nre  interopted  in  the  dis^eininntfon  of  9onnd  medicul  literatore.  lie 
trusts,  especiully.  that  the  Rnbscribers  to  the  "Amrrican  Mrdical  Jouknai/'  will  chII 
the  attentioD  of  their  aequaiDlances  to  the  advantages  thns  ofl*ered,  and  that  he  will 
h^  suBtainiMl  in  the  endeavor  to  permanently  establish  medical  periodical  literatoie 
on  a  footing  of  cheapness  never  heretofore  attempted. 

PREMIUM  rOR  OBTAINING  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  "JOURNAL" 

Any  gentleman  who  will  remit  the  amount  for  two  subscriptions  for  1879.  one  of 
which  must  l)e  for  a  v&w  ftnhsrnber,  will  receive  as  a  prkmium,  tree  by  mail,  a  «o|»y  of 
Holokn's  "  Landmakks,  Mbd»cal  and  Sukoicau"  (for  advertisement  of  which  see  p. 
6),  or  of  Fothkhgill's  "  Antagonism  of  Mroicine/*  (see  p.  17).  or  of  *•  liRowMj  ox 
TfiK  UsK  OF  THE  Ofhthalmoscofr"  (sce  p.  2'.>).  or  of  "  Flint's  KssAYs  on  (.'onskbtatite 
Medicinr"  (see  p.  15),  or  of  *'rfTUROK.Vs  Clinical  Mkdicinr"  (see  p.  14),  or  of  the 
new  edition  of  ''Swayne's  Obstetric  Aphorisms"  (see  p.  21),  or  of  "Tannkr's 
CJlinical  Manual"  (see  p.  5),  or  of  "Cmambrrs's  Re.storativk  Mrvioink"  (see  p. 
IH),  or  of  *'  Wkst  on  Nervous  Disorders  of  Children'  (see  p.  20). 

%*  Gentlemen  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thns  oflTered  will  do 
well  to  forward  their  subscriptions  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  insure  the  receipt  of 
complete  sets  for  the  year  1H79. 

^gr  The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  check  or  postal  money  order,  drawD 
to  the  order  of  the  undersij^ned.  Where  these  are  not  accessible,  remittances  for  the 
'*  Journal"  may  be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher,  by  forwarding  in  reoimtrrkd 
letters.     Address, 

HKNRY  C.  LEA,  Nos.  70f.  and  708  Sansom  St.,  FBiLADRi.rniA,  Pa. 
riUNOLISON  (ROBLRYY  M.D,, 

LaU  Prof9saor  of  InHitutea  of  M«dieine  in  Jeffgrwn  Medical  CoUAffs,  PhihMdeipkl€i. 

MEDICAL  LEXICON;  A  Dictionary  op  Medical  Scienob:  Coe- 

tainfng  a  concise  explanation  of  the  various  Snbjeetp  and  Terms  of  Anatomy.  Phyfiolof  j. 
Pathology,  Hygiene,  Therapeutics.  Pharmacology,  Pharmncy,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  MedictI 
Jurisprndenoe.  and  Dentistry.  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Waters;  Pormnla  Ur 
OdQcinal,  Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Preparations;  with  the  Accentuation  and  Etymology  cf 
the  Terms,  and  the  French  and  other  Synonymes ;  so  aj«  to  constitute  a  French  as  well  •» 
English  Medical  Lexicon.  A  New  Edition.  Thoroughly  Rerised,  and  very  greatly  Mod* 
ified  and  Augmented.  By  Bicuarp  J.  l>Di«6LT80if,  M.D.  In  one  very  large  and  hand* 
{lomeroyaloctayoTolnme  of  over  1100  pages.     Cloth,  $6  60  ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $7  60. 

lJit3t  Issued.) 

•    * 

The  object  of  the  author  from  the  outset  has  not  been  to  make  the  work  a  mere  lezlcoB  or 
dictionary  of  terms,  but  to  afford,  under  each,  a  condensed  view  of  its  varions  medical  relatioBi, 
and  thus  to  render  the  work  an  epitome  of  the  existing  condition  of  medical  science.  Startiog 
with  this  view,  the  immense  demand  which  has  existed  for  the  work  has  enabled  him,  in  repeattd 
revisions,  to  augment  its  completeness  and  usefulness,  until  at  length  it  hae  attained  the  positici 
of  a  recognised  and  standard  authority  wherever  the  language  is  spoken. 

Special  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  to  m.iintain  this  ei- 
viable  reputation.  During  the  Un  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Inst  revision,  the  addition 
to  the  nomenclature  of  the  medical  sciences  have  beengreater  than  perhaps  in  anysimilarptrio4 
of  the  pnst,  and  op  to  the  time  of  his  death  the  author  labored  assiduously  to  incorporate  efery- 
thing  requiring  the  attention  of  the  student  or  practi  ioner  Since  then,  the  editor  has  been 
equally  indufitrions,  so  that  the  additions  to  the  vocabulary  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  pre- 
vious revision.  Especial  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  accentuation,  which  will  be  found 
marked  on  every  word.  The  typographical  arrangement  has  been  much  improved,  rendering 
reference  much  more  easy,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  with  the  mechanical  execution.  The 
work  has  been  printed  on  new  type,  small  but  exceedingly  clear,  with  an  enlarged  page,  so  that 
the  additions  have  been  incorpoT.ited  with  an  increase  of  but  little  over  a  hundred  pages,  aod 
the  volume  now  contains  the  matter  of  at  least  four  ordinary  octavos. 

<cienre  so  e.xten>«lTe.  and  with  soeb  collAtnvla  as  bhII-  ' 
'■ine,  It  is  ay  much  a  nect^fdty  also  tu  the  praelMw 
jhyMdun.    To  meet  the  wants  of  fltadenta  and  mo«t 
ohynli'ians,  the  dictionary  mnut  be  oondenxed  whU' 


A  bo<tk  well  known  to  our  readers,  and  of  whirh 
•very  American  ou^cht  to  be  proud.  When  the  learned 
author  of  the  work  paxped  Nway,  probably  all  of  us 
feare<l  lest  the  book  iihnuld  tict  maintain  it*  place 
in  the  advancing  ftcienre  wbo*e  terms  it  defined.  For- 
tunately, Dr.  Richard  .1.  DunttliM^n.  having  aMsted  hi8 
father  in  the  revlaion  of  several  editions  of  the  work. 
and  having  been,  thfrefore,  trained  in  tbemethod.t  and 
imbued  with  the  flpirit  of  the  book,  has  bt'en  able  to 
edit  it.  not  in  the  patchwork  manner  <>o  dear  to  the 
beart  of  book  editorfi.  k>  repulsive  to  the  taate  of  Intel- 
ligent book  readen*.  but  to  edit  it  a^  a  work  of  the  kind 
ahouid  be  edited — to  carry  it  on  steadily,  without  jar 
or  Interraption.  along  the  grooves  of  thought  it  has 
travelled  during  its  liretime.  To  show  tha  magaltude 
of  Che  tai>k  which  Dr  Dunglison  has  assumed  and  car- 
rlM  lbrouirh,ft  is  only  niHjessary  to  stale  that  more 
than  six  thousand  new  subjects  have  been  added  In  the 
present  edition.— fVii/a.  M<d.  Timu,  Jan  3, 1874 


Mimprehenslve,  and  practical  while  persrtleaeloas.  J I 
^aa  because  Dnngliaon's  met  those  Indicatfons  that  it 
became  at  once  the  dictionary  of  generml  use  wherever 
medicine  was  ittndied  In  the  KD|;i&h  languaca.  la  ao 
former  re\  ision  hare  the  alteratioiui  and  additions  be*a 
40  great.  Mure  than  six  thousand  new  subjeel*  aadterw 
lave  been  added.  The  chief  terms  havo  been  aet  lo  btock 
etter,  while  the  derivatives  follow  in  small  oapa;  aa 
arrangement  which  greatly  fkcHltatea  nefiownee.  We 
may  safely  eonflrm  the  hope  ve« tared  by  the  editor 
'*  that  the  work,  which  posseasep  for  him  a  lUialas  veil 
«■  an  individual  interest,  will  be  found  worthy  a  eon- 
tlnuanei*  of  the  pofJtlon  so  lone  acfordad  to  it  aa  a 
standard  aothorlty.">-Ci'nctniMili  CHnie,  Jan.  10, 1I74. 

It  haa  the  rare  merit  that  it  eartainljr  haa  bo  rt«  si 
About  tha  (Irst  book  pnTchasedib^  X^ha  ^cAlNmX  «\u-U^  l^a  RigUeh  langaage  for  accaraay  aa^azttal  «f 
r1<tnt  \*  the  Med\ca\  OWtVonan-   T^*  \«xVw  «^v^'w^»^-V*^««^«**—^'«'^A»^T*^<e«tt ««■•«•. 
tory  of  technical  terms  la  almpXy  a  tine  q^  non.  \ii  %  v 


Henrt  C.  Lba'b  PnBLTOATioif8—(  Ifanua^). 


A    CENTURY  OF  AMEUICAN  MEDICINE.  1776-1876.    By  Doctors  B.  H. 
"^^     Clarke,  H   J.  Bigelow,  S.  D.  Qross,  T.  Q.  Thomns,  and  J.  S.  Billinge.     In  one  very  hand- 
Fome  liSmo.  volume  of  about  350  pngefl  :  cloth,  $2  25.     {Just  Ready.) 

Thif  work  hns  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Soiencep during  the 
year  1870.  A^  a  detailed  account  of  the  development  of  medical  science  in  America,  by  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  authority  in  their  respective  departments,  the  profession  will  no  doubt  wel- 
come it  in  a  form  adapted  for  preservation  and  reference. 


TIOBLYN  (RICHARD  />.),  M.D. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND 

THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  Revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Isaac  Hats, 
M.  D.,  Editor  of  the  ''American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.*'  In  one  large  roysl 
l2mo.  volume  of  over  500  double-columned  pages ;  cloth,  $1  60 ;  leather,  $3  00. 

It  1h  tUi«  beflt  book  of  defiuUloat  we  have,  aad  ought  always  to  be  upoa  the  •tadents's  table.— 9(»i(M«n» 
Mtd.  an,d  Surg  /tturnal. 


R 


OD  WELL  [G.  F\  F.R.A.S,.  S^c 
A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIEXCE:  Comprising  Astmnoray,  Cliem- 

istry.  Dynamics,  Electricity,  Heat,  Hydrodynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Light,  Magnetism, 
Mechanic!*,  Meteorology,  Pneumatics,  Sound,  and  iStatics.  Preceded  by  nn  Essny  on  the 
History  of  the  Physical  Sciences.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  694  pages,  and 
many  il lustrations:  cloth,  $5. 

XFEILL  {JOHN),  M.D.,    and     iJMI  fJfi FR A  NCIS  G.).  M.D,. 

-^^  ^    Prqf.  o/tk€lfutitfU9S of  Medicine  in  tht  Univ.  etfPtnnn, 

AN    ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM   OF   THE    VARIOUS 

BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Students.  A 
new  edition,  revised  and  improved.  In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12mo . 
volume,  of  about  one  thousand  pages,  with  374  wood  cuts,  cloth,  $4  ;  strongly  bound  in 
leather,  with  raised  bands,  $4  75. 


TJARTSHORNE  (HENRY),  M,  />., 

•^'^  Pro/MtK^r  of  Hygien€  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A   CONSPECTUS   OF   THE    MEDICAL   SCIENCES;  containing 

Handbooks  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Practical  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Obstetrics.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  improved.  In  one  larga 
royal  I2mo.  volume  of  more  than  1000  closely  printed  pages,  with  477  illustrations  on 
wood.     C:oth,  $4  25  ;  leather,  $5  00.     {Lately  Issued.) 


We  eao  t>aj  with  the  •trlctent  truth  that  it  la  the  I  dents,  but  to  raanyothern  wbo  may  desire  to  refresh 
best  work  oftbe  kiad  wiib  wbicb  weareaeqaaioled.  their  memorleii  with  the  umalieiit  poisible  expeadi- 
It  embodieHiaaeoodeaMd  form  all  recent coatrlba-   j  tare  of  time. — ^V.  T.  Mfd.  Journal^  Sept.  1874. 


tioBA  to  prKciicul  mediclde,  and  In  therefore  u&efal 
to  every  bavy  practitioner  ibronghoat  onr  country, 
beffiden  beiti^  ailiiiirahly  Htlapled  to  the  a»e  of  Hta- 
deom  of  inedictDe.  Tl>e  book  i«  faithfally  and  ably 
executed. —( -hart eston  Med.  Joum.,  April,  187:S. 

Th 
den„ 

Ject  by  itHexcelWnt  arrangement,  thefallcompilatlon 
of  facts,  the  pervpicalty  aud  terveneits  of  language, 
and  the  clear  aad  Inmrnctive  llla«tration8  In  tome 
part*  of  the  work. ^American  Journ.  of  Pharmacy, 
Philadelphia,  July,  1874. 

The  voiame  will  be  foaad  atefal,  not  only  to  stu- 


The  ttndent  will  find  this  the  most  convenient  and 
asefnl  book  of  the  kind  on  which  he  can  lay  hin 
hand.— PacOCe  Med.  and  Hurg.  Journ.,  Aug.  1874. 

This  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  that  we  have  ev^r 

..^      .  ..     ,    .        examined.    It  is  an  honest,  accurate,  and  eonclbe 

he  work  Islntended  as  an  aid  to  the  medical  stn-   compend  of  medical  sciences,  as  fairly  as  possible 

t,  and  as  such  appears  l©  »5.  . '»J*y  f«^[5|^J,'«^f»>_-    representing  their  present  condition.    The  changes 

and  theadditionshavebeensojndlcionsand  thorough 
as  to  render  it, so  far  ap  it  goes,  entirely  trnstworthj. 
If  students  nfust  have  a  conspectus,  they  will  he  wise 
to  procure  that  of  Dr.  Hartshorne.— i^ro<^  Rev.  of 
Med.  and  Pharm.,  Aug.  1874. 


/  UDLO  W  (J.  L.),  M,D. 

A  MANUAL  OF   EXAMINATIONS   upon  Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and 
Therapeutics.    To  which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.    Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.     With  S70  illustrations.      In  one  handsoma  royal 
}2mo.  volume  of  810  large  pages,  cloth,  $3  25  ;  leather,  $3  75. 
The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  especially  luit 
able  for  the  offica  examination  of  students,  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 


/TANNER  (THOMAS  HA  WKES),  M.D.,  ^c, 

^  A  MANUAL  OP  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAG- 
NOSIS.   Third  American  from  the  Second  London  Edition.    Revised  and  Bnlarged  by 
TiLBiTRT  Fox,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Skin  Department  in  University  Collage  Hospital 
Ac.  In  one  neat  volume  small  ISmo.,  of  about  S75  pages,  cloth,  $1  50. 

*l^*  On  paga  4,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  work  is  offered  as  a  premium  for  procuring  new 
subscribers  to  the  **Ambbicaii  Joub5Al  or  tub  Ambbicaic  Scibxcxs.*' 


4  Hbwry  C.  Lba'8  FvBhiOATiovB—(DicHonarie»). 

aid  of  all  who  nre  interosted  in  the  di^spininatioD  of  sonnd  medical  literature.  He 
trusts,  especially,  that  the  sabscribers  to  the  "Amrricax  Mrdical  Jourw ai/'  will  cull 
the  alteDtioD  of  their  airquaiDiances  to  the  advantages  thas  oflered,  and  that  he  will 
h^  sustained  in  the  endeavor  to  permanently  establish  medical  periodical  literatoie 
on  a  footing  of  cheapness  never  heretofore  attempted. 

PREMIUM  rOR  OBTAINING  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  "JOURNAL" 

Any  gentleman  who  will  remit  the  amonnt  for  two  subscriptions  for  1879,  one  of 
which  must  be  fc»r  a  vew  subscriber,  will  receive  as  a  prkmium.  tree  by  mail,  a  ri»py  of 
Holden's  *'  Landmarks,  Mbd'gal  and  Sukoical,"  (for  advertisement  of  which  see  p. 
ft),  or  of  Fotheucilt/s  ••  Antagonism  of  Mroicinb,"  (see  p.  17).  or  of  **  Urownr  ox 

THK  USK  OF  THE  OpHTHALMOSCOPR"  (SCC  p.  2';»),  Or  of  "  FuNT's  KsSAYS  ON  Co.NSF-RTATITK 

MEDiriNB"  (see  p.  15),  or  of  "STURaF-«»*8  Clinical  Mkdicinr"  (see  p.  14),  or  of  the 
new  edition  of  "Swaynr's  Obstrtrio  Aphorisms"  (see  p.  21),  or  of  *' Tanner's 
(Jlinical  Ma>uai/'  (see  p.  5),  or  of  "Cmambrrs's  Restorativk  Mrdicinr"  (see  p. 
IH),  or  of  *'  West  on  Nervous  Disorders  op  Children"  (see  p.  20;. 

%*  Gentlemen  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thns  ofiered  will  do 
well  to  forward  their  subscriptions  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  insure  the  receipt  of 
complete  sets  for  the  year  lb79. 

^ir  The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  check  or  postal  money  order,  drawn 
to  the  order  of  the  undersigned.  Where  these  are  not  accessible,  remiitances  for  the 
*' Journal"  may  be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher,  by  forwarding  in  kkoihtrrkd 
letters.     Address, 

HKNRY  C.  LEA,  Nos.  706  and  708  Sansom  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Late  Pro/€S»or  of  InHUtttes  of  Mtdieine  in  Jeffarstm  Medical  OoU^ff€,  PMladeiphIa . 

MEDICAL  LEXICON;  A  Dictionary  op  Medical  Sciencb:  Coe- 

taining  a  concise  OTplanation  of  the  various  Sabjeetf  and  Terms  of  Anatomy.  Physiolof  j. 
Pathology,  Hygiene,  Tberapeutice.  Pharmacology,  Pharmacy,  Surgery,  Obstetriei,  Mediral 
Jurieprndenoe.  and  Dentistry.    Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Waters;  Formnla  f<r 
Ofieinal,  Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Preparations;  with  the  Accentuation  and  Etymolc^y  cf 
the  Terms,  and  the  French  and  other  Synonymes ;  so  afl  to  oonutitote  a  French  at  well  •! 
English  Medical  Lexicon.     A  New  Edition.     Thoroughly  Rerised,  and  very  greatly  l(od> 
ified  and  Augmented.     By  Bicharp  J.  I>rK6Liso!f,  M.D.     In  one  rery  large  and  hand- 
some royal  octavo  volume  of  over  1100  pagei.     Cloth,  $6  50  ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $7  60. 
iJust  Issued.) 
The  object  of  the  author  from  the  outset  has  not  been  to  make  the  work  »  noere  lezleoa  or 
dictionary  of  terms,  but  to  afford,  under  each,  a  condensed  view  of  its  various  medie»l  relatioBi, 
aid  thus  to  render  the  work  an  epitome  of  the  existing  condition  of  medical  science.     Startisg 
with  this  view,  the  immense  demand  which  has  existed  for  the  work  has  enabled  him,  in  repeated 
reridions,  to  augment  its  completeness  and  usefulness,  until  at  length  it  has  attained  the  potlticB 
of  a  recognised  and  standard  authority  wherever  the  language  is  spoken. 

Special  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  to  maintain  this  ti- 
viable  reputation.  During  the  ttn  years  which  have  elupsed  since  the  Inst  revision,  the  addition 
t«»  the  nomenslature  of  the  medical  sciences  have  been  greater  than  perhaps  in  any  similar ptrie4 
of  the  pnpt,  nnd  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  the  author  labored  assiduously  to  incorporate  efery- 
thing  requiring  the  attention  of  the  student  or  practi  ioner  Since  then,  the  editor  has  been 
equally  industrious,  so  that  the  additions  to  the  vocabulary  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  pre- 
vious revision.  Especial  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  accentuation,  which  will  be  fonad 
marked  on  every  word.  The  typographical  arrangement  has  been  much  improved,  renderiag 
reference  much  more  easy,  and  evsry  care  has  been  taken  with  the  mechanical  execution.  The 
work  has  been  printed  on  new  type,  small  but  exceedingly  clear,  with  an  enlarged  page,  so  that 
the  additione  have  been  incorpoMted  with  an  increase  of  but  little  over  a  hundred  pages,  and 
the  volume  now  contains  the  matter  of  at  least  four  ordinary  octavos. 

A  book  well  known  to  our  readers,  and  of  which 
•very  American  ou(;ht  to  \ns  proud.  When  the  learned 
author  of  the  work  pa."!**?!!  away,  probably  all  of  up 
feared  lcs<t  the  book  should  net  maintain  its  place 
In  the  advancing  wience  who«e  terms  it  defines.  For- 
tunately, Dr.  Uichartl .)  Duni£llf>on.  having  assisted  his 
father  in  the  revision  of  several  editions  of  the  work, 
and  having  been,  therefore,  trained  in  tbe  methods  and 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  book,  has  been  able  to 
edit  it.  not  in  the  patchwork  manner  so  dear  to  the 
beart  of  book  editors,  m  repulsive  to  the  taste  of  Intel- 
ligent hook  readert*.  but  to  edit  it  as  a  work  of  the  kind 
should  be  etiited— to  carry  it  on  steadily,  without  Jar 
or  Interruption,  along  the  grooves  of  thought  It  has 
travelled  during  its  lifetime.  To  xhow  the  magaltude 
of  the  tafik  which  Dr  DungUnon  has  assumed  and  car- 
rlisd  through.  It  is  only  necessary  to  stale  that  more 
than  nix  thousand  new  subjects  have  been  added  In  the 
present  edition.— /*'4i/a.  ^fd.  Timss,  Jan  3, 1874 


(c.ience  so  extensive,  and  with  sneh  collaterals  as  aedi- 
■Jne,  it  is  as  much  a  nenwalty  aJrto  to  the  prmctMBg 
.>hyMciaD.  To  meet  the  wants  of  «tudeota  and  most 
ohysHanw,  the  dictionary  moKt  be  oomlenned  wbiir 
comprehensive,  and  practieal  while  perspiradoas.  Jt 
vaa  because  Dnnglison's  met  thes«  imllcalloiui  that  ii 
became  ^t  once  the  dictionary  of  generai  une  whereTcr 
nediclne  was  ^ttudied  In  the  Koglwh  langoace.  la  do 
former  revitiun  have  the  alterations  and  additions  bsHi 
«o  great.  M<  irethan  six  thousand  new  i>ubj«ets  and  f  eras 
lave  been  added.  The  chief  terms  have  been  s«>t  In  blad( 
etter,  while  the  derivatives  follow  in  umall  e^f%;  aa 
arrangement  which  greatly  fkrllitat^s  rwfitreaee.  Wt 
nay  safely  eonflrm  the  hope  ventured  bjr  tlM  editor 
"  that  the  work,  which  possesses  for  htm  a  filfalas  veil 
tH  an  Individual  interest,  will  be  (bnod  worthy  a  eoa- 
tin  us  nee  of  the  poMtinn  so  lonr  aeeorded  to  It  as  a 
standard  authority.**— CtaetmuKf  CUnin,  Jan.  10»  1174. 

Ithaatbe  rare  merit  that  ileartalaljrhaa  no  rival 


About  the  tirst  book  purchased  V^^  \:kitt  u\eA\m\  «\u-Ua  the  Baglisb  langaage  for  aecmraejr  andaxtaal  tf 
dunt  H  the  MhMc«1  OktVonar^.   TYie  \«x\eva  «x\\«LVi%-\Ta\«t%'w%%.— Ln*.4«m  IL^MKnXQaagtU. 
tory  of  technical  terms  \b  elmp^y  *  tint  qiAfc  non.  \Tk  %\ 


Henrt  C.  Lba'b  PnBLTOATioif8—(  IfanuaZs). 


A    CEJSITURY  OF  AMEHICAN  MEDICINE.  1776-1H76.    By  Doctors  E.  H. 
-^^     Clarke,  H.  J.  Bigelow,  8.  D.  Grose,  T.  G.  Thomns,  and  J.  S.  Billings.     In  one  Tery  hand- 
some 12mo.  volume  of  about  350  pages  :  cloth,  $2  25.     {Just  Ready.) 

This  work  has  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  during  the 
year  1876.  As  a  detailed  account  of  the  development  of  medical  science  in  America,  by  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  authority  in  their  respective  departments,  the  profession  will  no  doubt  wel- 
come  it  in  a  form  adapted  for  preservation  and  reference. 


fJOBLYN  {RICHARD  />.),  M,D. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AND 

THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  Revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Isaac  Hats. 
M.  D.,  Editor  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences."  In  one  large  roy»l 
l2mo.  volume  of  over  500  double-oolumned  pages ;  oloth,  $1  60 ;  leather,  $3  00. 

It  1a  tlio  be<it  book  of  defiuitlons  we  have,  aad  ought  always  to  be  opun  the  8tadent«*s  table.— 9o«itA«n» 
Jf<>rf.  and  Surg  JournaJ. 


R 


OD  WELL  [G.  F).  F.R.A.S..  S^c 
A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIEXCE:  Comprising  Astronomy,  Chem- 

ifitry,  Dynamics,  Electricity,  Heat,  Hydrodynamics  Hydroi^tatios,  Light,  Magnetism, 
Mecbanie$>,  Meteorology,  Pneumatics,  Sound,  nnd  Statics.  Preceded  by  nn  Etts.iy  on  the 
History  of  the  Physical  Sciences.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  694  pages,  and 
many  illu.«trations:  cloth,  $5. 

XTEILL  {JOHN),  M,D.,    and     iJMITH  (FRANCIS  G.).  M.D., 

-^^  ^    Prnf.o/tk€rfutittU€So/Medietn€inth€irniv.o/P§nno. 

AN    ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM   OF   THE    VARIOUS 

BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Students.     A 
new  edition,  revised  and  improved.    In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12mo. 
volume,  of  about  one  thousand  pages,  with  374  wood  outs,  doth,  $4  ;  strongly  bound  in 
leather,  with  raised  bands,  $4  75. 


TJARTSHORNE  {HENRY),  M.  />., 

■^-^  Pro/€S«or  of  Bygten^  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

A   CONSPECTUS   OF   THE    MEDICAL   SCIENCES;  containing 

Handbooks  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medioa,  Practical  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Obstetrics.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  improved.  In  one  largo 
royal  12mo.  volume  of  more  than  1000  closely  printed  pages,  with  477  illustrations  on 
wood.     C.oth,  $4  25  ;  leather,  $5  00.     {Lately  Issued.) 

dents,  bnt  to  many  othorK  who  may  desire  to  refresh 
their  memories  with  the  smallest  possible  expeadi- 
tare  of  lime.— JV.  Jf.  Mttd.  Journal^  Sept.  1874. 

The  stadent  will  flod  this  the  most  conveaieat  and 
asefui  book  of  the  kind  on  which  he  can  lay  his 
hand.— PacijCe  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Aug.  1874. 

This  is  the  best  book  of  Its  kind  that  we  have  ever 
examined.  It  is  an  honest,  accaraie,  and  eoncibe 
oompend  of  medical  scieaces,  as  fairly  as  possible 
representing  their  present  condition.  The  changes 
and  the  additions  have  been  so  Judicioasand  thorough 
as  to  render  It,  so  far  ap  it  goes,  entirely  trustworthy . 
If  students  nfast  have  a  conspectus,  they  will  be  wise 
to  procure  that  of  Dr.  Hartshorne.— i^ro<^  Rev.  qf 
Med.  and  Pharm.,  Aug.  1874. 


We  can  oay  with  the  strictest  truth  that  it  Is  the 
best  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  embodies  in  a  condensed  form  all  recent  contribu- 
tions to  prsciic»l  mediciiie,  and  is  therefore  u&eful 
to  every  buxy  practitioner  throughout  our  country, 
besides  beiug  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  stu- 
dents of  medicine.  The  book  is  faithfully  and  ably 
executed.— ^'Aar/M<on  Med.  Joum.^  April,  1875. 

The  work  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  the  medical  stu- 
dent, and  as  such  appears  to  admirably  fulfil  its  ob- 
ject by  Itsexcellent  arrangement,  thefullcompilailun 
of  facu,  the  perspicuity  aud  terseness  of  language, 
and  the  clear  and  instructive  illustrations  In  some 
parts  of  the  work  — ^ImeHcan  Journ.  of  Pharmacy ^ 
Philadelphia,  July,  1874. 

The  volume  will  be  found  useful,  not  only  to  stu- 


f  UDLOW  {J.L,),  M,D. 

A  MANUAL  OF   EXAMINATIONS   upon  Anatomy,  Physiology. 

Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medioa,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  an( 
Therapeutics.  To  which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revise( 
and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  S70  illustrations.  In  one  handsomo  royal 
12mo.  volume  of  810  large  pages,  oloth,  $3  25  ;  leather,  $3  75. 
The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  espeoially  lait 
able  for  tho  office  examination  of  students,  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 


T 


BANNER  {THOMAS  HA  WKES),  M.D,,  ^c. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAG 

NOSIS.  Third  American  from  the  Second  London  Edition.  Revised  and  Bnlarged  b; 
TiLBURT  Fox,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Skin  Dopartment  in  University  College  Hospital 
ko.  In  one  neat  volume  small  1  Smo. ,  of  about  S75  pages,  cloth,  $  1  50. 

#l^#  On  page  4,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  work  is  offered  as  a  premium  for  proouring  ntn 
iubscribers  to  the  ''Amibicah  Journal  or  the  Ambricaic  Sgibxcbs.'' 


HSNRT  C.  LlA'8  PUBLTOATIOIfS {Anotom^). 


QRAY  (HENRY),  F.R.S., 

Lecturer  on  AneUomff  at  8t.  Oeorg^t  SotptttU,  London. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE    AND  SURGICAL.     The  Drawings  Iit 

H.  V.  Cabtbb,  M.D.,and  Dr  Westmacott.  The  Diiseetioni jointly  by  the  AuTflosaad 
Dr.  Carter.  With  un  Introduction  od  QenernI  Anft^omy  and  Development  by  T. 
]IoLM>s,  M.A.,  Surgeon  to  St  Gtorge'p  Hoi>pii8l.  A  new  American,  from  the  eighth 
enlarge*  and  improved  London  edition.  To  which  is  odded  **  Landmarks,  Mimical  aud 
SiiiiGicAL,*'  by  LuTHKR  IloLDKN,  F.K  C.8.,  aothor  of '*  Homan  Ovteology/'  **A  Manual 
o(  Diesectione,''  etc.  In  one  mngnificent  imperial  oetavo  Tolnroe  of  yB3  |iageji,  with 
522  large  and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.  Cloth,  $6 ;  leather,  raised  band*,  $7. 
(J/M/  Ktadv.) 

The  author  hatt  endeavored  in  this  work  to  cover  a  more  extended  range  of  aubjeote  tham  lae«a- 
lomary  in  the  ordinary  text- books,  by  giving  nut  only  the  detaiU  necessary  for  the  student,  bvt 
also  the  application  of  those  details  in  the  practice  of  medicine  andburgery,  thns  rendering  it  both 
a  guide  for  the  learner,  and  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  the  active  practitioner.  The  en- 
gravings  form  a  special  feature  in  the  work,  many  of  them  being  the  sise  of  nature,  nearly  all 
original,  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  parts  printed  on  the  body  of  the  oat,  in  place  of 
Igures  of  reference,  with  descriptions  at  the  foot  They  thus  form  a  com|iete  and  aplendld  aeriei, 
which  will  greatly  assist  the  student  in  obtaining  a  dear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  also  serve  is 
refresh  the  memory  of  tnose  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  necessity  of  recalling 
the  details  of  the  dissecting  room  ;  while  combining,  as  it  does,  a  oomplete  Atlas  of  Anatomy,  wit> 
a  thorough  treatise  on  sydtem.itio,  descriptive,  and  applied  Anatomy,  the  work  will  be  fonnd  of 
essential  ose  to  all  physicians  who  receive  students  in  their  offices,  relieving  both  preoepior  and 
pupil  of  much  labor  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  thorough  medical  edueation. 

Since  the  appearnnce  of  the  la^-t  American  Edition,  the  work  has  received  three  revisions  at  the 
h II nd8  of  its  accomplished  editor,  Mr.  Bolmes,  who  has  sedulously  introduced  whatever  has  se«m«d 
requisite  to  maintain  its  reputiition  as  a  complete  and  authxrilative  standard  text-book  and  work 
of  reference.  Still  further  to  increase  its  usefulness,  there  hns  been  appended  to  it  the  rpcent 
work  by  the  diiitinguishcd  nnatouii;»t,  Mr.  Luther  Holden — "Landmarks,  Medieiil  and  bargtcaT* 
— which  gives  in  a  clear,  condensed,  and  systematic  way,  all  the  in'ormation  by  which  the  prae- 
titioner  can  determine  from  the  external  surface  of  the  body  the  po.oition  of  internni  parts.  Thus 
complete,  the  work,  it  is  believed,  will  furnish  alt  the  assistance  that  eon  be  rendered  by  type  and 
illustration  in  anatomical  study.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  typogr.nphfcal  execaiion  of 
the  volume,  which  will  be  found  in  all  respects  superior  to  former  issues.  Notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  sixe,  amounting  to  over  100  pages  and  &7  illnstrations,  it  will  be  kept,  as  heretofore, 
at  a  price  rendering  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  ever  offered  to  the  American  profession. 

ibe  recenr  Work  of  Mr    UoldHO,  which  was  no- i  to  eunsnlt   his  books  od  anatomy.    The   work  la 


tie^d  by  us  ou  p.  53  of  IhU  vuluiae,  ba«  been  udded  |  Himply  Indiitpeaifable.  e^peeiaiiv  this  pre»«Dt  Abmf- 

a»  an  appendix,  so  that,  aliogetber,  ihln  in  the  lautt  iean  edition.—  Fa.  Jfe<l.  MonUJy,  Sept.  197i>. 

prNCtical  and  complete  anatomical  treatise  available  _.        ....         .    .               ^         ..#•««... 

to  American  mudents  and  pby4clan».    The  former  The  addlttoa  of  the  reevat  work  of  Mr.  Holdn, 

lud«  la  ll  the  necesssry  goide  In  maklDg  disaec-  »•  an  ^PPeodlx,  renderii  tbl»  the  laoet  praclieal  »b4 

tionH:  a  very  comprehensive  chapter  on   minnte  comp'sif   ireailse  avHiUbie  to  Am-iicAn  madeaK 

jinaiomy;  and  abuui  all  that  can  be  tanght  him  on  who  And  in  il  a  oom|»rehen»tve  ehnpler  on  mianie 

general  and  special  snatomv;  while  the  latter.  In  aoaiomy  about  all  Ihnt  ean  be  tanght  oo  general 

ill*  treatment  of  each  regl-n  from  a  kurgieal  point  of  "^^i  special  anatomy,  while  lie  treat ment  of  each 

view.jiud  In  the  valuable  edition  of  BIr    Holden,  region,  from  a  sorgleal  point  of  view,  la  the  valn- 

whl   find  all  that  will  be  e..»ential  to  him  in  hi«  abie  i-ectlon  by  Mr  Holden.ln  all  thai  will  be  e^^ee- 

practice -JVTeio  Semid'et,  Ang  1878.  »J»1    nis^^        P»aeilee.-O«o  Mtdieal  Mewrder, 

This  work  U  as  near  perfection  as  one  conid  pos- 
sibly or  reasouably  expect  any  book  intended  aw  a  It  Is  difBcalt  to  speak  in  moderate  terms  of  thte 
text-book  or  a  general  reference  book  oa  anatomy  new  edition  of  ^*Or«y."  It  seems  to  be  as  nearly 
to  be.  The  American  publisher  deserven  the  thanks  perfect  as  It  la  possible  to  make  a  book  devoted  to 
of  th<«  profession  for  appending  the  recent  work  of  any  braneh  of  medical  scieaee.  The  labom  Af  the 
Mr.  Holden,  "LandmarA:«r,  ilf<:cifcal/in/jJS«i«^0'v/,'V  eminent  men  who  have  successively  revined    the 


..'hich  has  already  been  commended  as  a  separate 
book,  'the  latter  work-- treating  of  topographical 
anatomy— has  become  an  etiaeniial  to  the  library  of 
ttvery  intelligent  practitioner.  We  know  of  no 
book  thttt  can  take  Ita  place,  wiitten  aa  it  Is  by  a 


eight  editions  through  which  It  has  passed,  wonld 
aeem  to  leave  nothing  tor  future  edltorr  to  do.  The 
addition  of  HoId(>n*a  "  Landmark^**  will  make  U  as 
indispensable  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine  sod 
surgery  as  it  haM  oeen  neretof  >re  to  the  atodeot    A« 


most  di»tinguii»hed  anatomist.  It  would  be  alinpiy  :  iVgarda  completeneM,  ease  of  reference,  ntllltj, 
a  wante  of  wordi»  to  say  anything  fuither  in  prai«e  I  beauty,  and  cheapncMS,  it  has  no  rlvHl.  ICo  alo- 
of Gtty'i  Auatomy,  the  lext-l»ook  in  almost  e^ery  '  d«*nt  nhonid  enter  a  mediOMl  aebool  wiibuat  it ;  ae 
medical  college  in  this  country,  and  tbe  daily  refer  !  pbyaii-itin  can  afford  to  have  It  abi^eni  Irom  Utn 
eaee  book  of  every  piaetitloaer  wlo  has  occasion  '•  library  ~*Vt.  LumU  Clin.  i7<cor<t.  Sept   13*tt. 

Also  roR  salk  sbparati — 
TJOLDEN  (LUTHER),  F.R.C.S., 

Burgeon  to8t.  Bartholomew's  and  the  Fbundiing  ffonpffnU. 

LANDMARKS,  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL. '  From  the  2tl  London 

Kd,  in  one  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  of  128  pages :  cloth,  88  cents.    {Now  Rmuiy.) 

The  title  of  this  book  Is  very  suggestive  of  lt«  '  tranapareat  before  bin,  la  Inealcnlable.  The  Bap> 
l>rHCiical  value,  while  the  perusal  of  i oe  work  ithelf  ping  out  of  the  human  body  ia  one  which  la  mo«t  ia. 
Verifies  the  most  extra vsgnut  expectations.  The  siruetive  to  the  practical  man,  and  be  ia  enabled, 
object  of  the  author  haw  been  to  collect  in  com pitct  after  considerable  experience,  to  have  laadssarka 
formthelandmarkSfOrsurface-raarkHofthedltriirent  of  his  own;  but  la  the  little  work  before  aa  this 
partk  of  the  body,  ai»d  Indicate  their  relation  to  the  }  knowledge  Is  systematlsed  la  aneh  an  lateUigtble 
deeper-seattd  parts.  The  value  of  this  sort  of  know-  ;  manner  aa  to  place  It  wiihla  the  reach  of  all  It  Is 
I  dee  to  the  phy»UUn,btt*  eaV'^^^^^l  tolheaurgeon  one  of  the  meet  lotereMing little  workw  wehaveseea 
who.  with  aaaiomleai  e>e,  otu  ma\a  \h%  \Na%u«a  \«t  )k\<ik^%wm%.~tf.  r.  Med.  Aeeortf,  May  II,  1871 


HxNRT  C.  Lba'b  Publioatiokb — (Anatomy). 


A  LLEN  {HARRISON),  AI.D, 

•^^  Pro/ts»or  of  Phff&toloffy  in  th«  Vnlv.  of  Pa. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY;  INCLUDING  ITS  MKDICAL 

and  Surgical  Relatione.   For  the  Use  of  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medicine.    With  nn 
Introductory  Chapter  on  Histology.    ByE.  0.  Shakkkpbarb,  M  D.,Ophthnlmologi$ttothe 
Pbila.  Ilofip.     In  one  large  and  handsome  quarto  volume,  with  several  hundred  oricrinnl 
illustrations  on  lithographic  plates,  nnd  numerous  wood-cuts  in  the  text.     iPteptirivg.) 
In  this  elaborate  work,  which  has  been  in  active  prepcirntion  for  several  years,  the  author  hns 
■ought  to  give,  not  only  the  details  of  ueseriptive  anutomy  in  a  clear  nnd  condensed  form,  but  also 
the  prncticnl  applications  of  the  science  to  medicine  and  surgery.    The  work  thus  hns  claims  upon 
the  utteniMio  of  the  general  practitioner,  as  well  as  of  the  student,  enabling  him  not  only  to  re- 
frefb  his  recollections  of  the  dissec.ing  room,  but  also  to  recognise  the  significance  of  all  varia- 
tions from  normal  conditions      The  marked  utility  of  the  object  thus  sought  bv  the  author  is 
eelt  evident,  and  his  long  experience  and  assiduous  devotion  to  its  thorough  development  are  a 
sufficient  gutirnntee  of  the  manner  in  which  his  aims  have  been  cairifd  out.     No  pains  have  been 
spared  with  the  illustrations.     Those  of  noriDol  anatomy  are  from  original  di^secli  ns,  drawn  on 
stone  by  Mr.  Hermann  Faber,  with  the  name  o(  every  part  clearly  engraved  upon  the  figure, 
after  the  manner  of  **  Holden"  and  *'Qray^'  and  in  every  typographical  detail  it  will  be  the 
effort  of  the  publisher  to  render  the  volume  worthy  of  the  very  distinguished  p(»sition  which  is 
Antieipated  for  iL 

r^LLIS  (GEORGR  VIXER), 

EmerituM  l*nt/f€itor  of  Anattrmy  in  Un'ver^ity  ddlegt^  London. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  IN   ANATOMY; 'Being  a  Guide  to  the  Know- 

|edge  of  the  Human  Body  by  Dissection.     Uy  Gbokob  Vinbr  Ellis,  Emeritus  Professor 
of   Anatomy  in    University  College,   London.     From    the  Eighth  and    Kevi>-ed   London 
Edition.     In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  700  page:»,  with  248  illustrations. 
{Nearly  Ready.) 
This  work  has  long  been  known  in  England  a.4  the  leading  authority  on  practical  onatomy, 
and  the  favorite  guide  in  the  dissecting-room,  as  is  attested  by  the  numerous  editions  through 
which  it  has  pajiKed.     in  the  last  revision,  which  has  just  appeared  in  London,  the  accomplished 
author  has  sought  to  bring  it  oi^  level  with  the  most  recent  advances  of  science  by  making  tne 
necessary  changes  in  bit>  account  of  the  mioroi^sopic  structure  of  the  ditferent.  organs,  as  devel- 
oped by  the  lacesi  researches  in  texturul  anatomy. 

UTILSON  (ERASMUS),  F.R.S, 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  AN  ATOxMY,  General  and  Special.   Edited 

by  W.  H.  GotRB<7BT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Surgical  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Co) 
lege  of  Ohio.     Illustrated  with  three  hundred  and  ninety -seven  engravings  on  wood.     )n 
one  large  and  hand^iome  octavo  volume,  of  over  ftOO  large  poges  ;  cloth,  $4  \  leather   i  b. 

fJEATH  (CHRISTOPHER),  F R.CS,, 

^-^  T§aeh^  of  OpercUive  Surgery  in  University  College,  London 

PRACTICAL   ANATOMY:   A  Manual  of  Dissections.     From  tie 

Beeond  revised  and  improved  London  edition.    Edited,  with  additions,  by  W.  W.  Kbbn 
M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelfbia! 
In  one  handsome  royal  li^pio.volame  of  578  pages,  with  247  illustrations.    Cloth    $3  50  ■ 
leather,  $4  00.  

JgMITH  (HENRY H.),  M.D.,        and   JJORNER  (  WILLIAM  E.),  M.D., 

Prt^.  of  Surgery  in  tht)  ffniv.  it/  Penna.,  Ac.  Late  Pr^f.  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univ.  o/Penna., 

AN    ANATOMICAL   ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the   Structure  of  the 

Human  Body.     In  one  volume,  large  imperial  oeta^vo,  oloth,  with  about  six  hundrec  sLd 
fifty  beautittti  figures.  ■  $4  50. 

T>ELLAMF(E.),E.R,C.S, 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  SURGICAL  ANATOMY:  A  Text- 

Book  for  Students  preparing  for  their  Psss  Examination.  With  engravings  on  wood.  Ic 
one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume.     Cloth.  $2  25.     {Lately  PiiMliiked.) 

/ICELAND  (JOHN),  M.D., 

v/  f*r(t/€9Mor  .'/  A  HfUomy  and  Physiology  in  Queen'e  (\»llege^  Gnlfoay.  • 

A   DlllECroUY  FOR  THE    DISSECTION  OF  THE  HUMAN    liOD\. 

In  one  small  volume,  royal  13mo.  of  182  pages:  cloth,  $1  25.     (Jntt  Issned,) 


^CHAFER  (ED  WARD  ALBERT),  M.IK 

O  A»H»fant  Pro/e*sor  '»/  Physiology  in  Unit 


T) 

University  College,  London 

A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY:  Beiiif?  an  rntroduction  to 

the  Use  of  the  Microscope.     In  one  handsome  royal  ISmo.  volume  of  $04  pages,  with 
numerous  illustmtions:  cloth,  $2  00.     (Jittt  Issned.) 


HORNER'S  SPECIAL  aMaTOMT   AND   UI8T0L-  t   dHAKPET    AND    QUAIN'S    HUMAN    ANATOMT. 
GOT.    Ki«hib  editloa,  sTt^DirtvAiy  r«riii«><)  aid  KevUed,  by  Joseph  Lbiut,  M.O.,  Prof  of  Aaat. 

modinmA     In  2  Vol*,  ovo  ,  of  over  loou  pafo    <       la  Univ.  ol  Pean.    lo  two  oetavo  vola  of  about 
with  590  wood  e a  ts     «l  och ,  t«  00  \       V:l\)Q  V««««^  'V^^'^  b\\\\\xK,«9wt%x\<k^%.  ^\^\i.«\f^  ^i^ . 


8  HiiraT  C.  Lba's  PcBLiOATioiffl — (PAymobiyy). 

flARPENTER  {  WILLIAM  B.).  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.O.S.,  F.L.S., 

^  RigtitrarlBl^nltitrtayef  l,Biida%,ae. 

PBINCI'PLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY;  Edited  by  Henry  Power, 

H.B.  Lond.,  F  R.C.6.,  EisminrT  in  TJBlnral  EelcuMt,  UniTanil;  of  Oiford.     A  Bi« 
AmarioBQ  from  tha  Eighth  Ka*i(wd  and  EnUrgrd  Engliih  Edition,  with  Kotei  »il  Addi- 
tion*, bjFBiHCiaQ  GhITB,  MB.,  ProrcBi<arofttaeIi.BtltalaeDf  Uedioina  tu  theU&iTar- 
iitj  or  P«iin);lTaiii>.  ate.    Id  ona  vttj  targa  and  handiona  oalaTo  (olnma,  ol  1(83  p>(ai, 
with  t«oplata>aDd313*ngnvingB<m  wood  ;fl]cth.  IS  &0:  laalbar,  18  SO.      (JkiI  linnl-) 
The  great  work,  tha  otowning  lahor  oflhe  dlBtiDf;aiiLbad  aalhor  and  through  whleb  «o  maif 
KenerationiofBludcDlthnra  acquired  Ifaairknowltdge  of  Pbr><Dlogj,ba(baaii  almoit  metavor- 
phoaed  in  the  affgrt  to  aifapl  It  thorDughlj  to  Ih>  rFqulrimanti  of  modem  aoienoa.     Binea  tha 
appeaianea  of  Ibe  lut  American  edition,  ii  hag  hadieveral  ratUlon?  Ht  theexpeTieneed  bnaj  at 
Hr.  Puwer,  who  hai  modified  and  enlarged  It  ao  ■■  to  introdace  all  that  i(  [mportani  in  tha 
iaTeitigmtioDkanil  diacorerica  of  Bnglsnd.  Prance,  and  Oermanj,  rrsalling  in  on  enlargament  af 
about  ona-foarlh  in  the  text.     The  serieg  of  illualrationa  bai  DDdergune  a  like  reiifioti,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  formor  onri  having  been  rejecled,  and  the  tola!  number  increaaad  to  nearl; 
four  hundred.     The  thorough  rerition  which  the  work  baa  ao  recenilf  received  in  Englaod,  bat 
-        ■  ■  ■  e  Bdditioi      ■       ■  ■  •  ■       ■  "- 


feaaor  Smith,  hat  introduced  nob  msttera  aa  taia  tot 
for  tha  atudent.  Erer;  oare  bna  baen  taken  with  tl 
presented,  with  iti  thousand  cioBelj,  but  olearlj  prii 
the  atudent  and  praolilionerot  medicine— the  one  in 
to  show  the  applications  of  pbj  iulof;;  in  the  lari 
Notwithstanding  ita  vny  great  enlargement,  the  p 
one  of  the  obaapaat  works  now  berore  the  proreaaiai 


1 tjpogra 


labown  him 


ind  the  ' 


requialle 
orkii 


eabljaL.,.. 
F«ard  to  the  I 


Ihai.lB  inaD»iw] 
■  [[,lBl)iewL,1a 

labrlheAraertia 


•  If  It  had  W^  m 


illina  of  phjikilogj.  u  Ihi  ■•ointk'n  ol  Itfhl, 
IrldLy.  ate.    In  ibort.  tbli  at*  edlUoo  of  Cat- 

■odarn  phjjlologj.— 7*'  OUnii,  Fab.  24,  IKI. 
riliofCarpanter'a  Fb;>tc>]on  anaowMil; 

e  ambcdlaeal  of  the  rnaalta  of  reeaat  plijrile- 


la 


.  and  Sitry.  Jamal,  Ote.  II 


f^IRKES  (  WILLIAM  8ENH0USE),  M.D. 

^A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.     Edited  by  W.  Morrant  Baku, 

H.D.,F.R.C.S.      A  new  American  from  the  eighth  and  ImproTed  London a41U».     Wllk 

about  two  hundred  and  flftj  IllUBtrationi.     In  one  large  and  budsoma  roy«l  ISaao.  Tel- 

uma-     Clotb,  |3  ZSj  leather.  IS  TS.     {Lnlrly  I,,ue(i.) 

Kirkat'  Phfilologj  hoe  long  been  known  at  a  eoncite  and  eiceedinglj  eooTanient  tazl.beok, 

presenting  within  a  narrow  oompua  all  that  is  important  tor  the  Undent.     Tha  r«piilitj  with 

which  suoootilTe  edidona  have  followed  each  other  in  England  has  enabled  tha  editor  to  keep  il 

tboroughtj  on  a  iafei  with  the  ohangea  and  new  disooveriea  made  in  the  loienea,  and  the  eighth 

ertition,  of  wbioh  the  pieaent  it  ■  reprint,  baa  appeared  ao  reeentl;  that  It  maj  ba  regarded  as 

the  latest  oocessible  ezpoaition  of  the  iDbjeoL 

..      _.._,.    ....... ......._.._,-__,.     -      ii.Bi,  ofitudenti.— Sorfon  Jftd.  aW  *Bf#. 

■..  April  10. 1RT3 


kaowled«eomi.r.pldljehBBglni«i«Bee; 
hire  ao  Ee.llalloa  Is  eipre.eiD.  oor  °plal< 
ttala  eighth  edllloD  U  one  of  Ilia  bail  baadlH 


rabl7  adapted  to  bs  plated  I 


. jplalon.MIII  tk* 

leal  book  oa  phjiloluff.  noal  aaafal  Id  iht  eladtai. 
-Fhlia.  Mtd.  nnaa,  Ani.  M,  IST3. 

Tbiilt  uodnobledlr  the  baal  work  for  atadeitB  ef 
>b7alalo(r  exiaat.— (Xmedmotl  Mia.  Xmm,  Sept.  tl. 
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f\ALTON  (J.  C],  M.D.. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.   Designed  for  the  use 

ofStadeutxandPrutitioninarHcdiaiiK 

with  tbrw  hoKdred  nniJ  riilecn  illDttntloTii  on  wood.     Ii 

niB*,  oroTerSOOpagct.     Clolh.  ti  SO  ;  leather,  IS  &».     ( 

From  Iki  Prefaa  ta  Ihf  Sixth  Editi 

In  the  preiient  edilion  at  thii  book,  whllr  OTor;  pnrt  hai  rece 

%\u*,\  plan  of  krrttlgemailt  bu  b«eil  thangsd  anJy  to  Tar  m  vm  n 

TbendHilinntund  slterntisnii  in  the  t«it.  rtiaiilte  to  prBisnt  sanMlelj  the  (trowth  afpoiiitiT* 
pbTfinlogisnl  kBDwIndgB.  hiLTe  retulttd.  in  ■pile  of  the  nutlior'i  *nrne<t  elfarti  at  oondenentlon, 
In  an  inenttre  a(  fully  llfty  per  ernt.  in  ths  mnlter  nf  th*  vork.  A  Ffanni;*,  bovei-er.  in  Ihi-  Xj. 
IMErttphicBl  aTrnngemcnt  bM  uaammodatcd  these  addition*  nithoDt  undue  entargemenC  In  tha 
balk  nf  tha  Fotnme 

iB|-  now  ro  j^eneralty  taken  the  plute  of  the  old.  that  no  aontaeion  nefd  leeult  from  Iha  ohanice. 
The  eenliEnide  ey^em  of  neiipur<^m>nts  for  length,  Tolnmr.  md  weight,  li  alfo  adopted,  tbeea 
D<ea«areBienl«  beini;  at  present  nlmoft  nniver^ally  emplnyed  In  nriginal  phjriological  iaieetlga- 
tiODi  and  their  pubUshed  aetnnnta.  Tempenituree  are  ftifti  In  degrees  of  the  centigrade  iralc, 
■Mallj  aeronpnaied  b;  the  carreapanding  degr««i  of  Fahrenheit'!  leale,  tneloMil  in  braeketa. 


ttaeriTh 


,;     done.-SI.  £">■«  Mft.  nn.1  Strt.  JoHm  ,  Bee,  Igli. 

,.        We  beattllf  >eU»iDe  lhi>,  the  >Ulh  ediUon  oT  thta 

mlr;r>ilialF>liml..  Mr. 

the  PmfHuor  »r  Phriiloloirj  in  the  UntlEKltj  nf  LolIl«^ 

Ldere  nerd  t»  1-1  i.,r 

,  a. tad/^m  .»../,.. 

„   anl  >het*Ter  the  Kofll'h  Itatuane  <>  read,  thie  book 

1  hill  bein  ipprecUlnl.   Tha  pi*Mnt  edi lion,  with  It'  3I< 

lu>bnn|thCIIt.>.«n. 

ladalrablf  e<«ulad  MluMraimf.  ha>  brn  «ri^ll. 
■'  1  Feiloed  and  tt}  mneli  enlanied.althOBvh  im  bulk  doet 

L  ^A  t^ra,iit"!*'Ti 

.-  ::i=L':,'SS  ';=r?„-.*-  •'■^•'  '"■"> 

>--■  ,  Other,  not  only  la  thut  It  brtnge  the  eobMet  up  to  the 
•  tine',  but  thii  It  di*.  u  more  rail;  ■n]  eatlilhrtorlir 
'^tbaeanrp».h>aaadiIlnn.T>h>lta1liic>lbar.lInaiBiDi 

__  __  ^^'IjinanyUndorUatWe— r»e»JKii*r.Mo»,«.?Jl».'' 

h*flartr«p(nlijaliwtTfihe5'iBMTTb*oeicir.^"',';.'.,i|     Ae  a -hnl..  we  oaMlalljTefSBBiend  the  woik  aa  a 

HWlj  of  Wit.hMlie  on  phj-lotojy,  lhi>  will  lot...  ]  BItll  hold.  If  po-ltlon  a*  aDa>t>rp<e«of  IncldBrl't- 
at  (Meldtlai.  popolarily.  The  merhanWI  ■■ii.uii..ti  ln(.  and  K  we  hellere, od  the  whole,  Ihe  beet  book  ta 
of  the  worlj^.  all  Ihil  eonlj  b.  derirod.— «:b  i.,,„;„,  |  plM»  In  the  hand*  of  the  eHjdent—LaiiKfca  ««!(««■ 

riVNQLISON  [ROBLRV).  M.D.. 

■*'  Prx/ataraf  tiuia«t—of  MMMnrliiJi^»rtmWMlBiaifBaeaf..PhaaMitMa. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOaY.    Eighth  edition.    Thoroughly  reviaed  and 

eilenaiTalj  modited  and  enlargad,  with  flie  hnudred  mA  thirtf-two  illaitratlone.  In  two 
large  and  haodnnuely  printed  ooUto  colnmaa  of  about  UOO  pagea,  aldtii,  |T  10, 

TERMANN  (O.  O.).  "^ 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Translated  from  the  second  edi- 
tion by  OtouaT  S  Bat,  M,D.,  F.R.S.,  te.,  edited  bj  E,  B.  Roaana,  H  D..  Prolbaror  of 
Chemistry  In  the  Hedidal  Department  of  the  UniverMty  of  PennfjiyanU,  w  itb  illnitration* 
(elaeted  froD  Pnnke'e  AUu  o  f  PhjHologiBal  Cbemiilrj,  and  an  Appendix  of  plates.  Com- 
plete in  (wo  lai^e  and  handnme  aotaTO  (alamei,  oontaining  llAA  pang,  with  nearlw  tw« 
haQdrediIlQatTatiou.aloth,  >Se*.  B  1^    .  aeariy  vw« 

VT  TBS  atXB  iUTBOa. 

MANUAL  OP  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.    Translated  from  the 

Oeniiaii.  with  Hotat  and  Addition),  bj  J  CBiatOR  Houia,  M.D.,  with  an  Introdnetorw 
Keeay  os  Vital  Foree,  by  Protauor  SxHiiaL  JacKtoi,  M  D.,  of  tba  tlni«enity  of  Pennirjl. 
Ifl^'lsV**  '""'"'*''" "■'*<^-    I"  on*  »ary  haBdaoBia  oaUvo  TalomaoraiS  pH^t 
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JpARRJSH  (ED  WARD), 

Late  Pro/€$»or  of  Materia  Mediea  in  the  Philadelphia  Oottege  o/Phaniuiep. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHARMACY.    Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  the 

Student,  and  as  a  Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmacevtist.  With  many  Formalss  aad 
Prescriptions.  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  by  THOMiiB  S.  WisoAitD.  In  oae 
handsome  ootaTo  y'olnme  of  977  pages,  with  380  illostrations ;  cloth.  $b  50;  leather,  $6  51. 
(Lately  Issued.) 


Of  T)r.  Pa^ri^h*(«  great  work  on  phHrmacy  it  ooly 
remains  to  be  »aid  that  tiie  editor  hao  acconiplinbed 
hi«  work  80  well  an  to  maiotain,  in  this  fourth  edi- 
tion, the  high  standard  of  excellence  which  it  bad 
attained  in  preTiouH  editions,  under  the  editorship  of 
ItH  accomplislied  author.  This  ban  not  been  accoDi- 
pliHhed  withont  much  labor,  and  many  additions  and 
lmproTementfi,inTolTingcbangeHin  tbe  arrangement 
of  tbe  seTeral  parts  of  the  work,  and  tbe  addition  of 
maob  new  matter.  With  the  modifleationi  tbns  el> 
fecteditcoostitaies,aR  now  presented, a compendinm 
of  the  science  and  art  indicpensable  to  tbe  pharma- 
cist, and  of  the  otmont  value  to  erery  practitioner 
of  medicine  desirous  of  familiarixing  himself  with 
the  pharmaceutical  preparation  of  the  artieles  which 
fa  e  prescribes  for  his  patients. — Chicago  Med.  Joum. , 
July,  1S74. 

The  work  Is  eminently  prartical,  and  has  the  rare 
merit  of  being  readable  sod  interesting,  while  it  pre- 
serves a  strict  ly  scieniiflc  character.  The  whole  work 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  author,  editor,  and  pub- 
lisher It  will  convey  Homeideaoftheiiberalitywbicb 
bas  been  bestowed  upon  its  production  when  we  men- 
tion tbatthereare  nolesKthan  280earefully  executed 
Illustrations.  In  conelasion,  we  beariily recommend 


the  work,  not  only  to  pharmacists,  bat  aUo  to  tbe 
multitude  of  medical  prttctiiioners  wbo  are  obI>f#4 
to  compound  their  own  medleines.  If  will  ever  b»I4 
an  honored  place  on  our  own  booksbelvee. — JhMi% 
Med.  Press  and  Circular,  Aug.  12,  1S74. 

We  expressed  our  opinion  of  a  forner  editiee  \m 
terms  of  onqnaliAed  praise,  and  we  are  ia  ao  m*o4 
to  detract  from  that  opinion  in  reference  to  I  be  pre- 
sent odition,  the  preparation  of  wbiek  bas  fallen  into 
eom^erent  bands.  It  isa  book  with  which  aopharaa- 
cist  can  dispense,  and  from  wbieb  no  physician  can 
fail  to  derive  much  information  of  value  to  blm  in 
practice.~P<ie(/fe  Med.  andSnrff.Jfmm.,  JaBe,*74. 

Perhaps  one,  if  not  the  moat  important  book  apoa 
pharmacy  which  bas  appeared  in  the  Saglksb  laa- 
guflge  bas  emanated  from  tbe  tranaatlanlic  preas. 
'*  Parrisb's  Pharmacy"  ii>  a  well-known  work  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  and  tbe  fact  shows  na  that  a  really 
uMfnl  work  never  becomsM  merely  local  in  Its  fame. 
Thanks  to  tbejudieioDs  editing  of  Mr.  WVegHBii,  the 
p«>»tbnmoos  edition  of  *'  Parrisb"  bas  beea  xave<  le 
the  public  with  all  the  mature  experience  of  its  a«- 
tbor.  an<t  perhapn  none  tbe  worse  for  a  dash  of  aew 
blood.— IpOMcI.  PA<irM.  Journal,  Oct.  17, 1S74. 


QTIhLE  (ALFRED),  M.D., 

O  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  UniversUy  of  Penna. 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA;  a  Systematic  Treatise 

on  the  Action  and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Deeeription  and  History. 
Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  two  large  and  handsome  Sto.  toIi.  of  al|ont  Sttf 
pages.     Cloth,  $10;  leather,  $12.     {Lately  Issued.) 


It  Is  unnecessary  to  do  much  more  than  to  an- 
Bounce  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  edition  of  this 
well  known  and  excAlleut  work.— JBr<<.  and  For. 
Med.'Chir.  Setii* to,  Oct  lb75. 

For  all  whodenlre  a  complete  work  on  tberapeoticv 
and  materia  mediea  for  reference,  in  caseK  involving 
medico-legal  qnei4ions,  as  well  as  for  information 
concerning  remedial  agents.  Dr.  St!ll^*s  is  *'par  ex- 
cellence'* the  work.  The  work  being  out  of  print,  by 
tbe  exhaustion  of  former  editions  the  author  has  laid 
the  profession  under  renewed  obligationn,  by  tbe 
careful  rerision,  important  additions,  and  timely  re- 
issuing a  work  not  exactly  supplemented  by  any 
other  in  the  English  language,  if  in  any  language. 
The  mechanical  execution  hantlioroely  sustains  tbe 
well-kno^n  skill  and  good  taste  of  the  publisher. — 
St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Dec  1874. 

From  tbe  publication  of  tbe  flrnt  edition  "Still^'s 
Therapeutics'*  bas  been  one  of  the  classics;  its  ab- 
sence from  our  librarien  wonid  create  a  Tacuoro 
which  could  be  filled  by  no  other  work  in  the  Ian- 
gnage.and  its  presence  supplies,  in  tbe  two  voinmes 


of  (he  present  edition,  a  whole  eyclopstdia  of  thera 
pentics.— CAIea^o  Medical  Jnnmal,  Feb.  1875. 

The  rapid  erhaustion  oftbree  editions  and  the  nai- 
versal  favor  with  which  tbe  work  bas  beea  received 
by  tbe  medical  profest-iun.  are  suticieut  proof  uf  its 
excellence  as  a  repertory  of  practical  and  asefal  la- 
formation  for  the  physician.  Tbe  edition  before  os 
fully  sustains  Ibisverdict.asthe  work  baa  beea  care- 
fully revised  and  in  some  portions  rewritten,  bring- 
ing  it  up  to  tbe  present  time  by  the  admission  ef 
chloral  and  erotonchloral,  nitrite  of  amjrl,  bick)«»- 
ride  of  methylene,  methylic  ether,  lithium  com- 
pound",  gelseroinum,  and  other  remedies. — Am. 
Joum.  of  Pharmacy,  Feb.  1875. 

We  can  hardly  admit  that  it  haa  a  rival  ia  tbe 
mnllitnde  of  its  citatiouH  and  the  fnlnefs  of  its  re- 
search into  clinical  histories,  and  we  must  assign  it 
a  place  iu  tbe  physician^s  library;  aot,  indeed, as 
fully  ropre»enting  the  present  state  of  kaowledge  fa 
pharmacodynamics,  but  as  by  far  the  moet  complete 
treatine  upon  tbe  clinical  and  practical  aide  of  tbe 
qnn!>tion. — Bot4on  Mtd.  and.  Sura.  JoumaL  Sov.  6, 

1S74. 


(IRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.D. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  Containing  the  Methods  of  Pre  par- 

ing  and  Adminbtering  Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physioiais  aai 
Pharmaoeutists.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  b}  Jobk  M. 
Maisch  ,  Professor  of  Materia  Medioa  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  aboutSOOpp.,  cl.,  $4  50  ;)eather,  $&  60.    {Latgiy  Issued.) 

To  the  druggiMt  a  good  formulary  is  simply  indis- 
pensable, and  perhaps  DO  formulary  ban  been  in>re 
extensively  used  than  the  well-known  work  before 
Many  physicians  have  toofflciare,  also,  as  drai- 


ns. 


gists  This  is  true  especially  of  tbe  country  physi- 
cian, and  a  work  which  shall  teach  him  the  means 
by  which  to  administer  or  combine  his  remedies  In 
(he  most  efficacious  and  pleasant  manner,  will  al- 
ways bold  Its  place  upon  h\s  she\(.    X  formulary  of 


A  more  complete  formulary  than  it  is  in  Ita  pres- 
ent r>rm  tho  pharmacist  or  physiciaa  eoald  hardly 
desire  To  the  first  some  saeb  work  Is  indispensa- 
ble, and  it  is  hardly  les^  essential  to  tbe  praetitioaer 
who  c<>mp<jnnds  his  own  medicines.  M neh  of  what 
is  eoutained  in  the  introduetloa  ought  to  he  eom- 
roltted  to  memory  by  every  stadeai  af  saedlelae. 
A'4  a  help  to  physicians  it  will  be  foaad  iavalnablew 
and  doubtl(«Ms  will  make  its  way  into  libraries  net 


tbi'^kind  Is  of  beneftt  also  to  the  cUv  xiYiysVeWxi  XtiWXt^avV'?  *\\^vV^«d.  with  a  standard  work  of  ibeklaA. 
Jargeat  practice.— Cine tnuott  lUnlc^YaXi  ^V,V«^V.  \-Tlx%  AmerVia^^QC^WWMtt  AAi«&viSlVa^Jalf«*7«. 
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jJTILLE  {ALFRED),  Ml),  LL,D.,  and    \fAlSCH  (JOHN  If.),  PhJ>.. 

40        Prof,  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midicins  -^^        Prof,  of  Mat.  Med.  and  But.  in  PM!a, 

ana  of  Clinical  Med.  in  Univ.  of  Pa.  Coll.  Phnrmncy,  S^cy.  to  the  Am*irican 

Pharmaeeutieal  Axsoeiation. 

THK   NATIONAL  DISPENSATORY:  Containinjr  the  Natural   History, 

ChemiAtry,  Phnrmacy,  Actions  and  Ufiee  of  Medicinet,  including  those  recognized  in 
the  Phar*m»oopcBia8  of  the  United  Stntes  nnd  Great  Britain.  In  one  very  handeoToe 
octavo  volume  of  1628  paces,  with  over  200  illustrations.  Extra  cloth,  $6  75;  leather, 
raised  bandti,  $7  60.     (Now  Ready  ) 

*«*  As  this  work  exceeds  the  limit  of  Four  pounds  allowed  for  transmission  by  book  post, 
copies  have  been  done  up  in  two  part*,  specially  for  mailing,  which  can  be  had  by  those  who 
desire  to  procure  the  work  by  mail.     Price,  free  of  postnge,  in  cloth,  $7  00;  leather,  $8.25. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  PREFACE. 

"In  the  rapid  progress  of  modern  research,  few  subjects  have  of  late  years  re/seived  greater  aoces- 
pions  of  factii  than  the  group  of  sciences  connected  wilh  materia  medica  and  therapeutics.  The 
new  resources  thus  placed  at  the  command  of  •the  pharmaceutist  and  physician  have  seemed  to  the 
nathors  to  justify  an  attempt  to  make,  from  the  advanced  stand -point  of  the  present  day,  aconcii'e 
but  complete  statement  of  nil  that  is  of  practical  importance  to  both  profestsinns — a  digest  in  which 
that  which  is  old  and  that  which  is  new  shall  be  so  brought  together  as  to  give  to  the  reader,  within 
the  moat  moderate  practicable  compass,  all  the  details  in  pharmacology,  pharmacy,  and  thera- 
I^eutics,  which  he  ia  likely  to  need  in  his  daily  avocations.  In  the  almost  infinite  accumulation  of 
m.-iteriol,  this  has  required  a  careful  and  conscientious  sifting  to  discard  that  which  is  obsolete, 
untrustworthy,  or  comparatively  trivial,  without  impairing  the  practical  completenes.s  of  the 
work.  Thnt  they  have  wholly  accomplished  their  object  the  authors  do  not  venture  to  claim  ;  but 
they  can  ^ay  that  years  of  constant  labor  have  been  devoted  to  the  task  of  producing  a  work  to 
which  the  inquirer  may  refer  with  the  cert-ainty  ot  finding  everything  which  experience  has  stored 
up  as  worthy  of  confidence  in  the  subjects  embraced  within  its  scope. 

**To  this*  end  there  have  been  included  all  crude  drugs  and  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  prepa* 
rations  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  United  Stntes  and  Great  Britain,  together  wilh  the 
luure  im{»ortant  medicines  of  the  French  Codex  and  German  Pharmncopoeia,  which  are  to  some 
extent  prescribed  here,  or  which  may  serve  for  comparison  with  similar  articles  in  the  Engliah  and 
American  standards.  Besides  the^e,  a  large  number  of  drugs  which  are  not  recognized  by  any 
Pharmacopoeia,  are  often  kept  in  the  shops  because  they  are  prescribed  by  physicians  or  used  in 
domestic  practii*e.  Some  of  these  give  promise  of  future  importance,  and  In  making  a  selection 
among  thiscln»<sof  remedies,  it  was  deemed  best  not  to  err  on  the  side  of  exclusivenesa. 

**Tbe  alphabetical  order  of  arrangement  has  been  adopted  throughout,  as  being  on  the  whole 
the  most  convenient  for  reference.  In  this  the  non-tfiicinal  medicines  have  been  included  with 
the  officinal,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  an  affix,  showing  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  which  they 
have  been  admitted.  The  title  of  each  article  is  followed  by  a  full  synonymy,  English,  French, 
aud  German,  together  with  Latin  appellatives  and  popular  name.s,  such  as  are  occasionally  used  in 
prescriptions  and  standard  works,  ur  through  which  articles  may  be  recognised.  As  all  substances 
have  thus  their  appropriate  place  in  the  body  of  the  work,  but  little  is  left  for  the  Appendix, 
in  which  may  be  tound  the  leading  reagents,  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  comparisons  of  the 
scales  of  different  hydrometers,  alcoholometers,  and  thermometers,  etc. 

*'With  regard  to  Pharmacodynamics,  there  is  presented,  for  the  first  time  in  a  Dispen!>atorj,  a 
auceinci  account  of  the  physiological  action  of  medicines.  The  results  of  experiments  are  stated 
as  dearly  as  po^-sible,  and  occasionally  in  the  theoretical  language  of  the  day;  but,  as  a  rule, 
terms  have  been  employed  whose  meaning  is  not  likely  to  become  obsolete  or  unintelligible. 

"  In  treatin;;  of  Therapeutics,  the  most  tru.<«tworthy  rosulte  of  clinical  experience  are  concisely 
aet  forth,  without  discus!<ing  the  grounds  on  which  they. rest. 

**  Another  feature,  novel  in  a  I>ispeui>atory,  is  the  Therapeutical  Index.  Care  has  been  tiken  to 
render  it  as  complete  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  inquirer  may  he  enabled  to  learn  by  its  means 
all  of  the  more  important  medicines  that  have  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  each  dinease. 
Such  an  Index  thus  becomes,  to  some  extent,  a  therapeutical  classification  of  mediciiieii,  and  it  ia 
believed  must  greatly  enhance,  by  its  suggestiveness,  the  working  value  of  the  book  to  the  prac- 
titioner." 

The  very  thorough  manner  in  which  the  authors  have  carried  out  their  plan  may  be  judged 
from  (he  extent  ot  the  Indexes.  Thus  the  "Index  op  Matkkia  Mruica"  covers  55  triple* 
columned  pages,  and  contains  10,415  references.  .The  *' Tiibraprutical  Inobx,"  which  givea 
under  the  head  of  each  disease  the  principal  remedies  recommended  for  ita  treatment,  occupies  33 
dauMeoCuIumned  pages,  and  contains  3707  references. 

'fi^ARQUn ARSON  (RODRRT),  M.IK 

^  LeHnrer  on  MateHn  Mr.diea  at  8t.  Mary'' a  Ho9ifital  Mf<dieal  School. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDIGA.     Ed 

ited,  with  Additions,  embracing  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  By  Frakk  Woodbdry,  M.D 
In  one  neat  rojal  I2mo.  volume  of  over  400  pages  :  eloth,  $2.     {Ju^  Issued.) 

Maoy  per«»on»«  who  leiirued  therapeuiicw  before  It  utraight  acrosM  the  page,  we  at  once  perreive  the 
the  pbynloloiflcil  actiua  uf  reinedie«  wjih  tMii^;hl  t<>  i  r<>l.it!»QS  of  the  one  to  tbHother.  On  this  Hrconnt,  the 
stuil«»DtH  flud  it  dffllcalt  to  dl^co^er  the  bearing  of  work  In  likfly  to  be  UMefnl,  not  only  to  ntuilpntn  pre- 
pbyKioli>cicMl  Hction  oa  therMpeotic  eiufiloynient  1  p  irfng  fur  their  exaroinationn,  bat'to  Ihofc*  inedtcal 
frim  (irdluary  textbookii.  Dr.  FdraahariKinha!*  rooHt  '  men,  mUo,  who  are  well  acqaiiinied  with  larger 
ingsulouHly  shown  it  by  printing  the  two  In  psrallel  ;  books  on  the  same  Hubjeot,  bat  experience  the  ditt. 
cuinniuHaud  eorrcHponding  pniaKra^hM.  wo  hai,  by  '  cully,  alresdy  mentioned,  of-  Keeiog  the  relations 
runniuf  tl>e  eye  down  the  Itffthand  Hide  of  a  page  we  I  between  the  arttons  aa«i  a>e  tif  remedies.  —  Tke 
get  the  phy-lnloiflrjil  artiont  of  a  drag,  and  on  the  London  Pradttinntr,  Jaonary,  1678. 
rigbt'ltiud  iLe  iherMpeulical  u»es,  while,  by  runuing  i 
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AND 


QORNIL  (F.), 

^^        Pmf.  in  th4  Faculty  of  Med  ,  Paris. 


T>ANVIER  (/>.). 

Prof,  in  the  ColUgt  of  ^nnct, 

MANUAL  OF   PATHOLOGICAL   HISTOLOGY.     Translateil.  with 

Notes  and  Additions,  bj  E.  0.  8nAKK8PKARB,  M.D.,  Pnthologint  »nd  Opbtbttlnio  Sarfeoa 
to  Pbilnda.  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Refrf  etion  and  Operative  Ophtbalmio  Surgery  in  Univ. 
of  Penna.  In  one  verj  handsome  ootayo  volume  of  about  600  pages,  with  over  300  illat- 
trations.     {Prefmriitg.) 

So  much  bas  been  done  of  Inte  jears  in  tbe  elucidation  of  patbolo^  bj  meiins  of  ibe  niero* 
■oope,  and  this  subject  now  occupies  so  prominenta  position  as  one  of  tbe  most  important  branches 
of  medical  science,  tbat  the  American  profession  cannot  fail  to  welcome  a  translation  of  tbe  pre- 
sent work,  wbiob,  through  its  own  merits  and  through  tbe  well-known  reputation  of  its  distiA<' 
guisbed  authors,  i.<*  regarded  in  Europe  as  the  iitandard  text-book  and  work  of  reference  in  its 
department  Such  investigations  and  discoveries  as  have  been  made  since  its  npp«nran<'e  will  be 
introduced  by  tbe  translator,  and  tbe  work  is  conBdentlj  expected  to  asenm*  in  thiseountrj  tbe 
same  position  which  has  been  so  universally  accorded  to  it  abroad. 


PEN WICK  (SAMUEL),  M.D.. 

"^  A»$i»tant  Physician  to  the  London  Uoapitah 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS.     From  the 

Third  Revised  and  Enlarged  English  EditioD.     With  eighty-four  illustrations  on  woo4. 
In  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  I2mo.,cIotb,  $2  25.     {Just  Us^fd  ) 


Of  the  many  gnldA-bouks  oa  medical  dUfrDOMls, 
claimed  to  be  written  for  the  special  inst'-neilon  of 
stndenlB,  tbln  la  the  best.  The  author  Is  evidently  a 
well-read  and  aeeompIUhed  physlcian.and  be  knows 
how  to  teach  practictil  medicine.  The  charm  of  sim- 
plicity is  not  tbeleaKtintorestingfeatnreln  tbe  man- 
aer  in  which  Dr.  Penwick convey* instruction.  There 


are  few  books  of  this  sise  on  practical  mediriae  Ikst 
contain  ho  much  and  convey  it  ro  weUaeche  voIubs 
before  as  It  Ia  a  book  we  can  stneerely  reeotaBBend 
to  thestndentf  »r  direct  iDStmotloB.  and  to  the  prac- 
titioner as  a  ready  and  useful  aid  to  bin  memor).— 
Am.  Joum.  nj  BjfphUoffraphy,  Jan.  1874. 


G 


RE  EN  (T.  HENRY),  M.D., , 

Lecturer  on  PcUhology  and  iforbid  Anatomy  nt  Gharing-dfro**  Bospital  Medical  8ekoot,  etc. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY.    Third  American,  from 

the  Fourth  and  Enlarged  and  Revised  English  Edition.     In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  332  pages,  with  132  illustrations;  cloth,  $2  25.     {JuU  Read^.) 


This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  be»t  manaals  on 
the  subject  of  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy  that 
can  be  placed  in  the  student's  band*,  and  we  are 


ciently  numerous,  and  usual  y  well  made.  la  tbs 
p-cent  edition,  snch  new  mailer  ha«  been  added  as 
was  necessary  toeiubi-ace  the  later  reenlts  la  p*ib»- 


glad  to  see  It  kept  np  to  the  times  by  new  editloos.    logical  research.    No  doubt  it  will  continue  to  onloy 
Each  edition  is  carefully  revl^^ed  by  the  author,  with    the  favor  It  has  received  at  tbe  banda  of  the  profs* 


the  view  of  makiug  it  include  the  roost  recent  ad 
vancea  in  pathology,  and  of  omitting  whatever  ihily 
have  become  obsolete. — N.  T.  Med.  Jour.,  Feb.  1879. 

The  treatise  of  Dr.  Green  is  compact,  clearly  ex- 
pres<i<^d,  up  to  the  times,  and  popular  as  a  text-book,    cet  and  Cimic,  Feb.  ft,  1879. 
both  in  England  and  America.    Tbe  cuts  are  suffl-  | 


Mon. — Med  and  Surg.  Reporter ^  Feb.  1, 1S79. 

For  prsetieal,  ordinary  dally  u-e,  this  is  nndoabt- 
edly  the  best  treatihe  that  is  offered  to  ftudetit*  c»f 
patbolof^y  ami  morbid  snatomy. — Cincinnuti  Lan- 


D 


AVIS  [NATHAN  SX 

Prof,  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine^  etc.,  in  Ohtcago  Med.  Ooflege. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  VARIOUS   LMPORTANT   DISEASES; 

being  a  oolleotion  of  the  Clinical  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Medical  Wards  of  Mercy  Bos- 
pitai,  Chicago.  Edited  by  Frank  H.  Davis,  M.D.  Second  editioo,  enlargad.  la  oac 
handsome  royal  12mo.  volume.     Cloth,  $1  75.     {Lately  Issued.) 


WHATTO  OBSERVE  ATTHE  BEDSIDE  AND  AFTER 
Dbath  in  Mbdical  Cabib.  Prom  the  second  Lou- 
don edition.     1  vol  royal  12mo.,  cloth.    (1  00. 

GHRISTISON'S  DISPENSATORY.    Withoopiousad- 
ditionn.  lind  31.S  liirae  wood-AucravincM      Ry  R 
RuLBSPiBLnOaiFFiTH,  Bf .  D.  One  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  100( , 
cloth.    94  00. 

CARPENTER'S  PRIZE  E88AT  ON  THE  USE  OY 
AixsoHOLic  LiQuoas  IN  Hralth  and  Dibbasb.  Ne« 
edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Condtb.  M.D.,  an/ 
•zplanatioBsofsoieniilic  words.  In  one  neat  ISmc. 
volume.  1^.  178,  cloth.    60oentR. 

OLUOE'S  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY 
TrauBlated.  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Joabph 
Lbibt,  M.  D.    in  one  volume,  very  large  imperial 
quarto,  with  320  copper-plate  figures,  plain  and 
colored,  cloth.    $4  00. 

LA  ROCHE  ON  YELLOW  FBYBR.  eoaaldered  In  its 
Historical,  Pathological .  Etiological,  andTherapeu 
tioal  Relations.  In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo 
vol n m eB  of  nearly  laOO  pages,  cloth.    $7  00. 

HOLLAND'S    MBDICAL    SOTES .  A1M>    Wl'U^C 
rzoiri.    I  vol.  8vo.,  pp.  500,  aloV^.  %*  W. 


BARLOW'S  MANUAL  OF  TBI  PRACTICB  OF 
MEDICINE.  With  Additions  by  D.  F.  Covbib, 
M    D      I  vol.  Rvo.,  pp.  600.  cloth      «3  50 

TODD'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CKRTAIM  ACUTl 
DiHBASBS.  In  one  neat  octavo  voluma,  of  SOO  pages, 
cloth.    «3  AO 

STTTROES-R  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
CLINICAL  MEDICINE.  Being  a  Guide  to  the  /n- 
vestigatioa  of  DiMase.  In  one  handsome  ISsso. 
volume,  cloth,  f  1  2-^    {Lately  iMnsd.) 

STOKES*  LECTURE**  ON  FEVER  F.dlted  by  Jobn 
Wiu.iAM  HooRR,  M.D.,  Apslatant  Physician  to  tbe 
Cork  Stref't  Fever  Hoitpital.  In  one  neat  8ve. 
volume,  cloth,  $2  00.    {Just  Issusd.) 

THE  CYCLOP.SDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  VBDICINB: 
comprising  Tieatiaes  on  the  Nature  and  Treatmeal 
of  Dlseai»e*,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeulics,  Die* 
eases  of  Women  and  Children.  Medical  Jnrlapra* 
dence,  etc.  etc.  By  Dvnqlison,  FosBicfl.  Twbswb, 
and  CoNOLLV.  In  four  large  super  royal  octave 
vo\xx.\fiL«i'«<&\^'!&V4<N^h'le'eo1umned  pi«ge%  atroagly 
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pfLINT  (A  USTIN),  M.D., 

^  Profe99or  of  the  PrtnetpUs  and  PraeHet  of  Medicine  in  SOUfme  Mtd.  CkdUffe^  IT,  7. 

A  TREATISE    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF 

MEDICINE ;  deslg^od  for  the  use  of  Stadenta  and  Praotitionera  of  Medio ine.  Fourth 
edition,  revised  andenlarged.  In  one  large  andolosely  printed  octavo  volume ofahout  1100 
pp.;  eloth,  $6  00 ;  or  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  banda,  $7  00.    (iMUly  Issued.) 

By  common  consent  of  the  English  and  American  medical  press,  this  work  has  been  assigned 

to  the  hijB^hest  position  as  a  oomplete  and  compendious  text-book  on  the  most  advanced  condition 

of  medical  science.     At  the  very  moderate  prioe  at  which  it  is  offered  it  will  be  found  one  of  the 

oheapeet  volumes  now  before  the  profession. 

tribntlonfi  to  medlc&I  lltemture  both  In  thin  eonntry 
aad  In  Barope.  huve  received  ear«fiil  attention,  so 
that  some  portlonn  hare  beeo-entirei  y  rewritten,  and 
aboat  seventy  pajtes  of  new  matter  have  been  added. 
—Ohieogo  M^d  Journ.,  Jnne,  1873. 

Has  never  been  surpassed  aa  a  textobook  for  stn- 
dents  and  a  book  of  read  y  reference  for  practlt  lonera. 
The  force  of  its  logic,  its  simple  and  practical  tearb- 
IngH,  have  left  it  without  a  rival  la  the  field  —N.  Y. 
Med  Rteord,  Sept   lA,  1874 

Prof  Flint,  In  the  fourth  edition  of  his  great  work, 
has  performed  a  labor  reflecting  much  credit  npoa 
hfmseIf,andeonferriogal)mtlngDeneflt  upon  the  pro- 
fesfslon.  The  whole  work  nhowMevldence  of  thorough 
revlHlon,  kq  that  It  appears  like  a  new  book  written 
oxpresHly  for  the  times  For  thegeueral  practitioner 
and  Htudent  of  medicine,  we  eannot  recommeod  the 
book  l n  too  strong  terma.— AT.  F.  JAsd. /our.,  Sept.  *7S. 

It  Isglv^n  to  very  few  men  to  tread  in  the  steps  of 
Austin  Flint,  whose  vlngle  volume  on  medicine, 
ihungh  here  and  there  defective,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
Incld  condennatioQ  and  of  general  graep  of  an  enor- 
mouHly  wide  subject  — Lond.  PractUioner,Dee.  *18. 


This  oxcfllcut  treatise  on  medicine  has  act^nired 
forltKelf  in  the  HoUed  States  a  repiuatlnn  slmUarto 
thatenloyed  in  Ragland  by  the  admirable  lectures 
of  Sir  Thomas  Watson.  It  may  not  poKsess  the  same 
charm  of  style,  but  it  has  like  solidity,  the  fruit  of 
IiiQg  and  patient  observation,  and  presents  kindred 
moderation  aod  eclecticism.  We  have  referred  to 
many  <»f  the  most  important  chapters,  and  find  the  re- 
vision spoken  of  In  the  preface  is  a  genuine  one,  and 
that  theauthor  has  very  fairly  brought  up  hlsmatter 
to  the  level  oft  he  Icnowledge  of  the  present  day.  The 
work  has  thlsgreatrecommendatioB,  that  ItU  in  one 
volume,  and  therefore  will  not  he  so  terrifying  to  the 
student  as  the  bnll(y  volumes  which  several  of  our 
EovllMh  text-bookH  of  medicine  have  developed  Into. 
—  Brititfhand  Fnrfiign  M^td.-Chir.  «<«.,  Jan.  187f . 

Itisof  conr«e  tiDDecesmar;  toiotrodnceor  eulogize 
this  now  standard  trea(i»>e  All  the  colleges  recom- 
mend it  as  a  text-book,  and  there  are  few  libraries 
In  which  one  of  its  editions  is  not  to  be  fonnd.  The 
preKent  edition  haw  lieeaenlaraed  and  revt>**d  tobring 
It  np  to  the  aathor'H  present  Inrel  of  experience  and 
reading.    His  own  clinical  studies  and  the  latest  eon- 


D  Y  THE  SA  ME  A  UTHOR. 

ESSAYS    ON    CONSRRVATIVR    MRDICINB    AND    KINDRED 

TOPICS.     In  one  very  handsome  royal  I2mo.  volume.    Cloth,  $1  SB.     {Just  Issued,) 


T/TOODBURF  (FRAiVK),  M.D.. 

Phytirian  to  th^  German  Hospital ^  Philadelphia^  late  Physician  to  the  Out-patient  Department 
uf  th  •  Jef  Clollege  Hompitnl^  etc. 

A    HANDBOOK   OF   THE   PRINCIPLES    AND   PRACTICE   OP 

Medicine  ;  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioneri.     Based  npon  Husband^s  Handbook 
of  Practice.    In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo. 


pJARTSHORNE  {HENRY).  M.f)., 

A-L  Pruf^HMOr  of  Hygiene  in  the  VniverHty  of  Pennsylvania. 

ESSENTIALS  OP  THE   PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDl- 

CINE.  A  handy-book  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved. With  about  one  hundred  illustrations.  In- one  handsome  royal  ]2mo  volvme, 
of  about  550  pages,  cloth,  $2  §3;  half  bound,  $2  88.     (Lately  issued.) 

As  a  handbook,  which  clearly  sets  forth  theBAseii- 1  advances  In  medicine,  is  admirably  condensed,  and 
Ti  Ai.s  of  the  PBiNCiPLXs  AMD  paARTioB  OP  MKDiciNX,  WO  I  yot  sofllclently  explicit  for  all  the  puiposeslntended, 
do  not  know  of  its  equal  -  Vn.  Mfd.  Monthly.  \  thus  makina  it  by  far  the  bext  work  of  Its  character 


As  a  brief,  condensed,  but  comprehensive  hand- 
book, it  cannot  be  improved  upon. — ClUeago  Med 
Ernminer,  Xov.  l/i.  1874 


The  work  is  brought  fully  np  with  all  the  recent  I  •^»«*rn  ,  Nov.  1874. 


erer  pnblii.faed.— Otncinnrvef  CUnic,  Oct.  24, 1874. 

Without  doubt  the  best  book  of  the  kind  published 
In  the  Enali«h  language.— j9e.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg. 


VfJATSON  (THOMAS).  M.D,.  ^c. 

'^LECTURES    ON    THE     PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OP 

PHYSIO.  Delivered  at  King's  College,  London.  A  new  American,  from  the  Fifth  re- 
vised and  enlarged  English  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  and  several  hundred  illnetra- 
lions,  by  Hekrv  Hartshobnb,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pen  nsylv*. 
nia.  In  two  large  and  handsome  8vo.  vols.  Cloth,  $9  00;  leather,  $11  00.  {Lately  Published,) 

It  is  a  subject  for  congratulation  and  for  thankful-  portant  pathological  and  practical  questions,  there- 
aessthat  Sir  Ph. .mas  Watson,  during  a  period  of  com-  suits  of  hisclear  inHlght  and  his  calm  Judgment  are 
paratlre  leisure,  after  a  long,  laborious,  and  most  now  recorded  for  the  bene  fit  of  mankind.  In  language 
honorable  professional  career,  while  retaining  full  which,  fur  precision,  vigor,  and  classical  elegance,  has 
posscKslon  of  his  high  mental  faculties,  should  have  rarely  been  equalled, and  never  surpassed  The  re* 
pmployed  the  opportunity  to  submit  his  Lectures  to  •  rlsion  has  evidently  been  most  carefully  done,  and 
a  more  thorough  revision  than  was  possible  during  the  results  appear  In  almoal  erery  page.— Drtt.  Msd. 
the  earlier  and  busier  period  of  his  life.  Carefully  .  Toum  ,  Oct.  14, 1871. 
passing  In  review  some  of  the  most  Intrieate  and  im-  i 


1 6  Hbnbt  C.  Lea's  Publications — ( PracHoe  of  Medic  )n«). 

piilSTO  WE  {JOHN  SVER),  M.D..  F.R.C.P., 

JLJ  Phytrieian  and  Joint  Lecture  on  Medicine.,  St.  ThomoJt^s  HogpUai. 

A  MANUAL  OiV  THE  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE.    Edited,  with 

Additions,  by  Ja.iieb  H.  IlnTCHiNSOM,  M.D.,  Physicinn  to  the  Penna.  Hospital.     In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  llOOpnges  :  oioih,  $5  50  ;  leather,  $6  50.    (Jusi  Issued.) 

adequately  haodl-d.  Tbobookia  athoronghlygood 
one.  aod  it«  nMefal  Deat)  to  American  readers  faa«  been 
iDcreMKed  by  tbe  Jndhiou8  noiea  of  the  Editor— 
Olncinnnti  Clinic,  .Tan   7,  1S77. 


Pr.  Bris'owe  ba»  long  been  before  the  profession 
a»  *iD  aide  thinker  and  writer  on  profeHnionai  iinb- 
J4ct«.  His  pre^ent  work  is  second  to  oone  of  its 
kind,  the  part  on   dineHsei  of  the   nervonn  system 


being,  perhaps  the  most  deserving  of  praise     It  is  ,      Aavone  who  waols  a  good,  clear,  condensed  work 

?„"?.!*."'^'"***^^u    '-**i!l      ..T   !Ijl°*!^^!l"i*.*"i  ;  upon'Prsctice.qnltenpwUb  the  most  reeentriewsln 
^.         ^  .   -  — — *—         „  — -«  .«  -^  ♦«  -        '  pathology, will  find  this  a  most  TalnaWe  work.   The 

additions  made  l>y  Dr.  UntchioHon  are  appropiiate 
and  useful,  andso  well  done  that  we  with  there  were 
mdre  of  them.  —Am   praetitionf:r^  Feb.  IS77. 


fully  deverres  the  success  it  is  svre  to  obtain. — 
Edin.  Med.  Joum.,  Oct.  1877. 

The  treRiraent  of  tbevarlonsdiseaMsisadmirsbly 
summed  up,  and  we  pronounce  Dr.  Bristowe's  book 


to  he  eminently  practical  on  ibih  subject  We  give  ,  upon  the  whole,  we  know  of  no  work  which  ws 
the  author  our  hearty  congratulations,  and  his  book  could  more  confidently  recommend  to  the  ktudentor 
our  ».eHt  commendations  and  wUh  it  all  success.—  ^^^^  practitioner,  intending  a  review  of  tbe  field  of 
Lond  Me.d.  Time9  and  Onz.   Sept  l.-i  1877.  theory  and  practice,  than   this  book  of  Dr.   Bria- 

This  portly  volume  l«i  a  model  of  condensation.  I  lowe's.  We  thus  commend  it,  becan«e  the  vastaf' 
Id  a  stylo  nt  once  clear,  intereMtlng.and  concihe,  Dr.  |  ray  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  as 
Brlstowe  passes  In  revisw  every  conceivable  subject  '  it  \^  to  day,  are  here  presented  ably,  and  with  that 
connected  with  the  practice  of  medicine.  Those  method,  order, and  peri^picnity  whieb.  io  all  depart- 
practltioof^rK  who  purchase  few  books  will  find  this  '  ments  of  education,  distinguish  the  lessonaofaa  ae> 
a  moft  opportune  pnbli'cHtion,  because  >^o  many  lop-  '  ceptable  and  profitable  teacher —CUcapo  Jfed. 
iCM  not  n!«oaily  emb:ace<i  in  a  work  on  practice  are  '  Jnurn.  and  Bsaminer,  Aug.  1877. 

TJABERSHON  (S.  0,),  M.D.  ~ 

Snnior  Physicinn  to  and  late  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Praettee  of  Medicine  at  Ouy^s 
Hospital,  etc. 

OX  THE  DISEASES  OP  THE  ABDOMEN.  COMPRISING  THOSE 

of  the  Stomach,  nnd  other  parts  of  tbe  Alimentary  Canal,  (Enophagns,  Cscam,  Intes- 
tines, and  Peritoneum.  Second  American,  from  the  third  enlarged  nnd  revised  Eng- 
lish edition.  With  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  -over  600  pages. 
(/n  Press.) 

This  work  has  remained  s'^me  time  out  of  print,  owing  to  the  cnreful  and  conscientiom 
revision  which  it  has  enjoyed  nt  the  hnnds  of  the  nnthor,  tind  which  hns  nearly  doubled  its 
si»e  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition.  Yet  there  is  no  work  accessible  to  the  profession 
to  titke  its  plnce,  ns  a  careful,  practical  guide  on  a  class  of  disease;),  which  form  so  large  and 
important  a  portion  of  the  dutie;*  of  the  physician,  nnd  for  which  the  author's  position  has 
given  him  almost  unequalled  opportunities  for  observation  and  experience. 

ZPOTHEROILL  (J.  MIhNER),M,D,  Edin,,  M.R.C.P.  Land,, 

•^  Asst.  Phys.  to  the  West  Lond.  Hosp.  ;  Asst.  Phys.  to  the  City  of  Lond.  Uosp.,etc. 

THE  PRACTITIONER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  TREATMENT;  Or,  tbe 

Principles  of  Therapeutics.     In  one  very  neat  octavo  volume  of  about  550  pages  :  cloth, 
$4  00.     {Now  Ready.) 

It  may  be  said  thnt  the  scope  of  thii  work  is  not  disfliraflar  to  that  of  tbe  well-lcnowii 
**  Principles  of  Medicine,"  by  Dr.  J.  C.  B.  Williams,  now  loixg  out  of  print,  which  in  its  day 
met  with  such  unusual  acceptance.  More  practical  in  its  character,  however,  it  seeks  to  bring 
10  the  aid  and  elucidation  of  pnsitife  therapeutics,  the  vast  accumulation  of  scientific  facts  and 
theories  made  by  the  present  generation,  pointing  out  the  measures  to  be  adopted  at  tbe  badside 
and  establishing  them  on  firm  rational  grounds. 

Private  Ilyf^ione.  Food  in  HeaUh  and  Ill-Health. and 
thf  Conclusion— tht*  Mfdical  Man  at  the  B^d-^ide.  The 
last  is  hi'^h- toned,  and  indicates  much  fbrewdneKSofob- 


Our  frienus  will  find  this  a  very  readable  book:  and 
that  it  sheds  light  upon  every  thi*m«  it  touches.cauviug 
tbe  practitioi  or  to  fed  more  certain  of  bis  diagnosis  in 
diffioult  ca^es.    We  contidently  ctimmend  the  work  to  !  serration.  Ourspa'ce  willnotaduiitoffurtherrtuotallon. 


our  readerit  as  one  worthy  of  careful  perusal.    ]tli^hlS|^Ve  content  oiirsclreii  with  again  rerommending  the 
the  way  over  obscure  and  difficult  parses  in  raedlral  I  book  very  cordially — Edin.  Med.  Joum.,  Jan.  IST". 


practice.  The  chapter  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  the  most  exhaustive  and  instructive  to  be  found.  It 
is  a  book  every  practitioner  needs,  and  would  have,  if 
he  knew  bow  sngscfstivo  and  helpful  it  woutd  l)e  to 
him.— A.  Louis  Mrd.  and  Surg.Jnurt.,  April,  1877. 

It  is  our  honest  convlrtion,  after  a  careful  perusal  ol 
this  goodly  octavo,  that  it  represents  a  great  amount  of 
earnest  thoucht  and  painstaking  work,  and  is  therefore 
one  of  ll»a*e  l^ooks  which  both  deserve  and  are  likely  to 
survive.  Thi<*  book,  although  written  ostensibly  for  the 
young  and  inHXperienced.  may  be  Vf^ry  profitably  studietl 
by  those  who  have  been  practising  their  profession 
more  or  less  empirically  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  We 
particularly  recommend  the  chapters  on   Public  and 


We  heartily  commend  his  book  to  the  medical  student 
as  an  hone.«t  and  intelligent  guide  through  themausof 
therapeutics,  and  assure  the  practitioner  who  has  grown 
trray  in  the  harness  that  he  will  derive  pleasure  andin^ 
St  ruction  fW>m  its  perusal  The  im|K>rAwtioDS  and 
errors  which  we  have  noticed  are  few  and  unimportant. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  excellences  are  many  and  patent. 
Valuable  suggestions  and  material  for  thought  abound 
throughout.  The  chapters  on  body  beat  and  lever,  la- 
Hammation.  action  and  inaction,  and  the  urinary  sys- 
tem are  particularly  g(»od.  Tbe  descriptions  of  patho- 
l<»gi«*al  conditions,  and  the  character  of  the  therapeutic 
measures  ndvioed  irive  evidence  of  sound  clinical  obser- 
vation.- Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Mar  S,  1877. 


JJT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  ANTAGONISM  OP  THERAPEUTIC  AGENTS,  AND  WHAT 

IT  TEACHES.     Being  the  Fothergillinn  Prise  Essay  for  1878.     In  one  ntat  volama,  royal 
]2mo.  of  156  pnges;  cloth,  $1  00.     {Just  Ready.) 

ft  will  be  fonnd  a  h\«h\y  \nleTe»\\ns  *>uA"f  %xiA  \  ft«\«\tk   ^ttv^a.^  lC«d<eaI  and   Surgical  ReporUr, 
practical  appllculioa  of  lUe  aaURou\aVVc  iiCVVou  *4l\"g>*vV.\\»V^'^^^ 


Hbnr7  C.  L«a'8  PuBLiOATiONfi — (Practice  of  Medicine)* 


U 


fy/XLAV^'^Oy  {JAMES),  M.D., 

•*•  Phygieian  arii  LMtuntr  fm.  Oltnioal  MtdiHnt  in  ths  Otatgow  W»titrn  Infirmary,  etc. 

CLTXIOAL    DIAGNOSIS;    A   Handbook    for    Students   and    Prac- 

titioners  of  MedieiAe.     In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume,  of  546  piges,  with  85  illustra- 
tions.     Cloib,  $2  63.     {Just  Ready.) 

The  concurrence  of  gentlemen  Bpecirtlly  familinr  with  the  several  9uhjeot«  being  rcqnifiite  to 
the  <(-)ti^fnct.nry  development  of  n  pinn  bo  extensive.  Dr.  Finlnyson  has  feoured  the  co-operation 
M  Prof.  Guirdner,  who  has  contributed  the  chapter  on  the  Physiognomy  of  Disease ;  Prof.  Wm. 
Stephenson  thnt  on  Disoraers  of  the  Female  Orgnns;  Dr  Alex  Robertson  thnt  on  Insanity; 
Prof  Sninson  Oemmell  those  on  the  Sphygmop:raph  and  Physical  Diagnosis;  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Coate.<«  those  on  the  Fiinces,  Larynx,  and  Nares,  and  on  the  nieihod  of  performing /K>5^-77ior/0m 
examinations.  Other  chapters  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  revision  by  gentlemen  specially 
versed  in  their  several  subjects;  and  the  volume  is  presented  as  thoroughly  on  a  level  with 
the  most  advanced  condition  of  knowledge  iii  a  department  which  has  made  such  rapid  strides 
of  advancement  within  the  last  few  years. 


The  book  iH  aa  excellent  one,rIenr,  cuacisc,  conve- 
nient, prHCiical  It  in  replete  with  the  very  know- 
ledgH  the  »>tudi*nt  needs  when  he  quit**  the  lecture- 
room  Rnd  the  Inltoratory  for  the  ward  and  fflck-room, 
and  doen  not  Uck  in  infurinHtion  that  will  meet  the 
WMutH  of  experienced  and  older  m^u.—Phila.  Med. 
Times,  Jan.  4    1S79. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  teach  a  student  and 
prMctitioner  how  to  examine  a  caHe  ao  ait  to  n«e  " all 
hit  knnwlfdge"  in  arriving  at  a  dtagnoHiH.  All  the 
varionN  8yraptoroM  of  the  -everal  syitteroH  are  grouped 
to'/ether  in  »och  a  miinner  an  lo  mike  their  rela'ions 
til  a  tlnal  diagnosiff  clear  and  eany  of  apprehension. 
This  work  liatt  been  done  by  men  of  Inri^e  experience 
and  'trained  observation,  who  have  been  long  recog- 
nized a«!  aiUhoriiieR  npon  the  KubJ-ciH  wlilch  they 
treat.     There  is  a  profaMon  of  illastrations  to  illns- 


This  \n  one  of  the  really  uoefnl  hooka.  It  is  attrac- 
tive from  preface  to  thp  float  page,  and  ouglit  to  be 
gi  ren  a  place  on  •  very  olTlco  table,  because  it  contains 
in  a  condensed  form  all  that  ia  ralnable  in  semeiology 
and  diagQOHtlct  to  be  found  in  bulkier  volnrafS,  and 
because  in  ita  arrangement  and  complete  index,  it  is 
unuKually  convenient  for  quick  reference  In  any 
emergency  that  may  come  upon  the  busy  practitioner^ 
—JV.  0.  Med,  Journ.,  Jan.  1879. 

Thia  is  a  mo9t  important  work  for  students,  and 
one  that  In  destined  to  become  rxpidly  popular.  It 
is  composed  of  contributions  from  varioun  eminent 
sources  bearing  upon  thia  subject.  The  real  secret 
of  successful  practice  is  the  aoenrate  diMgnosia  of 
dlaeaae.  This  manual  teaches  the  student  to  arrange 
his  investigation  in  auch  system  ax  to  enable  him, 
with  practice,  to  acquire  thia  very  deiirable  faculty. 


trate  subjects  under  di^cuBslon.    The  application  of    The  division  of  the  subject,  as  in  this  work,  among 
electricity,  and  iuMiriiments of  preciRion  in  dia^noMs,  '  the  highest  authorities  living,  is  a  good  idea,  and 


ii4  fully  (iixcuMfted.  This  book  Irf  all  good.  We  com- 
ineod  it  tu  all  ftudeotH  and  praciitlooers  of  medieine 
Hs  a  work  worthy  of  a  place  in  their  libraries. — Ohio 
Med.  Recfirder.  Dec.  1878. 


gives  us  in  one  compact  form  a  series  of  monographs 
written  by  maatert*.— AVxMvttie  Journal  o/  Mtd. 
and  Surg.t  Jan.  1879. 


JJAAIILTOS  (ALLAN  MrLANE),  M.D., 

Atfen'fivg  Phj/^^iemn  at  the  Jlof-pltaf /or  Epileptics  and  Paralytica,  BlaekwelVs  Island,  X.  T., 
and  at  the  OvU-/*atientM'  Department  qf  th€  New  ¥i>rk  Hospital. 

NRRYOUS  DISEASES;  THEIR  DKSCRIPTION  AND  TREATMENT. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  512  pages,  with  53  illus. ;  cloth,  $3  50.     {Just  Ready.) 

Thia  is  unquetitionably  the  best  and  moHt  com 
plete  text-book  of  nervous  diseases  that  has  yet  ap- 
pnitrrd,  and  wore  iuternatiooal  JealouKy  in  Hcieniiflc 


atfiiirM  at  all  possible,  we  might  be  excused  for  a 
f  eling  of  chagrin  that  it  should  be  of  American 
areniago.  This  work,  however,  has  been  performed 
ia  Xew  York,  and  has  been  so  well  performed  that 
n'>  room  is  left  for  anything  but  commendation. 
With  ^reat  Kkill,  Or.  Hamilton  has  preaeoted  to  his 
r<>ader8  a  succinct  and  lucid  Murvey  of  a!l  that  is 
known  of  the  pathology  of  the  nervbus  HyMtem, 
V  ewed  in  the  light  of  the  motit  recent  rej>earchea. 
From  the  preliminary  descripii')n  of  the  methods  of 
examination  and  study,  and  of  the  instruments  of 
precision  employed  in  the  investigation  of  uervoua 
diseases,  up  till  the  flual  collection  of  formuls,  the 
boolc  is  eminently  practical. — Brain,  London,  Oct. 
1878. 

The  author  tells  us  in  hia  preface  that  it  baa  been 
his  object  to  produce  a  conciMe,  practical  book,  and 
we  think  he  has  been  succesHful,  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  subject  which  he  has  nu'iertaken  In 
fMCt,  it  Ik  more  extensive  than  the  title  properly  or 
accurately  indicates,  embracing— henideN  whnt  are 
usually  regarded  a*)  uervouKdiseaseti — iudammatory 
affections,  both  acute  and  chronic,  heraorrhai^e-i  and 
tumors  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  medulla 
nblongHia,  spinal  cord  and  nerves,  with  ihrombosiH 
and  einboliMm  of  the  arterieK,  winutes,  Hud  veins. 
The  reader  may  therefore  expect  information,  more 
or  less  full  and  satisfactory,  on  aLmoat  every  point 


connected  with  the  nervous  system  We  have  on 
hesitation  in  raying  that  reliance  may  be  plaCed  on 
Dr.  Hamilton's  conscientious  performance  of  his  self- 
assigned  task,  on  his  soundnesn  of  judKUient,  and 
freedom  from  empiricism.— Ed^nftur^/i  Med.  Journ., 
Oct   1S78. 

Prom  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
Work,  we  car  juntlyway  thatthe  author  has  not  only 
clesrly  and  fully  treated  of  diagooMiR  and  treatment, 
but.  unlikH  roost  works  uf  this  class,  it  is  very  com- 
prehensive  in  regard  to  etiology,  and  exposea  the 
pathology  of  uervoua  dlHeaseit  i  u  the  light  of  the  very 
latent  experiments  and  diKCoverie«  The  drawinga 
are  excellent  and  well  selected.  After  this  careful 
revision,  we  can  heartily  recommend  this  work  to 
sindent«  and  general  practitioners  in  particular  as 
being  a  full  expo-itlonof  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, their  pathology  and  treatment,  to  date.— J»r.  Y. 
Med.   Record,  Aug.  3,  1878. 

Aa  stated  in  the  preface,  the  author'a  object  haa 
been  to  write  a  concise  and  practical  book,  for 
which  there  is  certainly  a  place,  and  we  think  he 
ban  Hucceeded  admirably  in  fulfilling  his  object. 
The  unnal  plan  is  adopted  in  tbe  clasMfloation  of 
the  diffvrent  diseaseM,  the  book  not  being  greatly 
unlike  Hammond's  in  this  respect,  although  it  la 
very«notice»blo  throughont  that  the  author's  cpln- 
ions  vary  widely  from  those  of  Dr  Hammond. — Am. 
Snpp.  0'»sttt.  Journ.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
July,  1878. 


QHARCOT  (J,  M.), 

Prcfessnr  to  the  Frimlty  of  Med.  Paris ^  Phys.  in  La  Salpitrth'e,  etc. 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.     Trans- 

lated  from  the  Second  Edition  by  Ororob  Riobrson,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  Leotarer  on  Biology, 
etc..  Oath.  Univ.  of  Ireland.  With  illostrations  (Publt-skiHg  in  the  Medical  Neits  and 
Library,  commencing  with  the  Jaly  No.  1878.     Sm  page  2  )  \ 


18        HsNBT  C.  Lba'b  Publioationb — {Diseases  of  the  Chest,  rfc). 


T>RO  WN  {LENNOX),  F.R.C.S.  Ed., 

Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  ffr^tal,  He., 

THE  TiniOAT  AND  ITS  DISEASES.     With  one  hundred  Typical 

Illuplrations  in  colors,  and  fifty  wood  enprnvings,  designed  and  ezeoated  by  the  aathor. 
In  one  very  hand^^ome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  361  pages;  cloth,  $6  00.   {.Now  lUady.) 

The  MO'li-rV  rar««  urtlHtic  nklH  bsi*  been  niilixed  pft:es  and  the  colored  lUhographn  are  v^^ry  uemo  I- 

In  the  piOiluptioQof  OOP  bnadred  beantifnl  illnntra-  I  fiiUy  executed,  and  very  truthful.- (So woUa  Mtd. 

tloDn  in  rol.»r»..  the  very  best  of  tbe  kind  we  have  .  and  Surgical  Journal,  8epi.  1878. 

Kpfia.  end  which  have  been  dlMtribated  in  len  pUiet.  Wood*catK  are  freely  intervperMed  tfaron/^h'int  lie 

Fifty  wood  emtrarlD^".  deRigned  Hod  exujQted  by  pag««,  and  Uhtly,  w»  would  draw  atten:l<>n  to  tbi> 

the  a  nth  r,  appear  In  the  bo' y  of  the  work— theie  colored    plates.    ICO    in    naoiber,   the    majority  "if 


are  iiouxn<lly  Hcmrate.     In  concloKiou,  we  recom 
mend  ihii*  heaniifiil  volnweaftaa  acrcptabie  addi* 
tioo  to  the  Iibiitry  of  ihoi-e  engaged  ib  t(>e  rre^fnient 
of  diH«a*>ee  of  ibe  throat.— ^*.  l*.  Med   Recin-d^  Not. 
9,  is: 8. 
There  in  loacb  Infltruction  to  be  gained  from  these 


which  are  excellent  and  rouat  artiHtlc  W<t  can 
heartily  recommend  tliix  work  to  the  medical  reader ; 
U  1m  well  primed  In  clear  type,  handsomely  gut  ap, 
and  does  credit  to  both  author  and  publishr-r.— £4- 
inburgh  Medical  Jour.,  Aug.  1878. 


fifLINT  (AUSTIN),  MD., 

Pr  '/ejfMor  of  the  Princijtlei*  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  BelUvue  HmtpUal  Xed.  OolUge,  if  T. 

PHTHISIS:  ITS  MORBID  AXATOMY',  ETIOLOGY,  SYMPTOM- 

ATIC  EVENTS  AND  COMPLICATIONS,  FATALITY  AND  PROGNOSIS.  TREAT- 
MENT,  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS;  in  a  series  of  Clinical  Studies.  By  Austis 
Flint,  M  D.,  Prof,  of  tbe  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Bellevne  Hrspiial  Med. 
College,  New  York.     In  one  band^oome  octavo  volume :  $3  50      (Ltute/y  Issued.) 


Thli«  book  ctMiialnfi  an  aiialvflfi.  iu  tbe  auilmrV  luriil 
style,  of  the  noti*>*  which  he  \\n*  made  in  several  bun 
dred  ca-«ei«  in  bojtpital  and  private  practice.    We  com 


mend  tbe  book  to  tbe  perujial  of  all  iiit*'r«*«U'd  in  the 
itudy  of  \h\h  disease.— i^frm  Mtd.  and  Surg  Jounuii, 
Fob  10.  Ib76. 


JDT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    (Just  iMfmett  ) 

A  MANUAL   OF  PERCUSSION  AND    AUSCULTATION;   of  the 

Physical  Diagnofiis  of  Diseases  of  the  Lungf>  and  Heart,  and  of  ThoMcio  Anearisoa.    In 
one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volame:  cloth,  $1  75. 

We  can  confl<lently  rt^comnfiend  thl^*  treatise  to  all    I  rightly  valie  thft«e  m>«de«  of  exnioratlon  of  dl«ea»«. 
who  would  learn  naiiculiaiiou  and  percussion,  and    1  -—Bri'ffth'fnd  F*/r.  Med.'Chir  J2<w.,  July,  1577. 

T>  Y  THE  SA  ME  A  V  TJIOR 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY, 

AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.     Second  rerised  and  enlarged 

edition.     In  one  ootaro  yolume  of  550  pages,  with  a  plate,  cloth,  $4. 

Dr.  Flint  chose  a  difficult  subject  for  hlh  researeheN,    kud  clearest  practical  treatise  on  thooe  sabjects,  and 

and  has  nhown  remarkable  powers  of  observation  <  thonid  be  in  the  hands  of  all  practitioners  and  slu- 

and  reflection,  as  well  as  great  Industry,  In  hlf  treat- 1  lents     It  is  a  credit  to  American  medical  llteratara. 

neat  of  It.     His  book  mnsi  be  com^idered  the  fnllest  i  ^Amer.  Journ.  q/  the  Med.  ScUtnems,  July*  18M. 


B 


Y  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

A    PRACTICAL   TREATISE   ON    THE   PHYSICAL   EXPLORA- 

TION  OF  THE  CHEST  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THl 
RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Second  and  reyised  edition.  In  one  handsome  ootayo  Tolsne 
of  505  pages,  cloth,  $4  50. 


WILLIAMS  S  PULMOXAKY  CONSUMPPIDN ;  Us 
Nature,  Varieiles,  and  Treatment.  Willi  an  An- 
alysis of  One  Thousand  Cases  to  exemplify  its 
duration.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  about 
330  pages;  clotb.$2dO. 

DI PHTHERI A  ;  Its  Nature  and  Treat  nent,  with  an 
acooant  of  the  History  of  Its  Prevalence  in  vari- 
ous Conntrlex.  By  D  D.  Si.ADR,  M.D.  Second  and 
revised  edition.  In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume, 
cloth,  $1  1!i. 

WAL8HE  ON  THE  DISSA6S8  OF  THE  HEART  ANI 


GREAT  VESSELS. 
1  ▼ol.  8vo.   4«»n  oo. 


Third  American  edition, 
eloth      •«  on 


LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  <^P  THE  STOMACH. 
With  an  Introduction  on  Its  Aaatomy  and  PhyMo- 
logy.  By  Wi  I.I.I  AM  Bai.MTON.  M.  D..  P  R  S  From 
the  xecond  and  enlarged  Londonedltlon.  With  11- 
luHtr.ttion»  "o  wood  In  one  hand<oine  octavo 
volume  of  about  .300  page:*:  cloth,  #.S  %t. 


LA  ROCHE  ON 
of  AOO  pages 


PNEUMONIA. 
Price  t.S  00. 


1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth. 


LI.NCOLX'S  ELECTROTHERAPEUTICS;  a  Concino 
Mannal  of  Medical  Electricity.  In  one  very  neat 
royal  r2mo.  volume,  cloth,  with  lllustratlons.^l.'H). 

CLrNir.AL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    FUNCTIONAL 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS   BvC.  HAnnriKLD  JoNRf,  I 
U.l>.,  Phyalolan  to  8t.  Mary' a  Hc%»vHa^  *«.    **••  I 
dad  Ameriesn  Kdit\on.    la  one \kau4aoma  o«x.%'^o 
Tolameuf  348  pages,  clol\i,%'<^U. 


rULLEK  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  AIR- 
P.ASSAOEij.  Their  Pathology.  Physical  Dlsgu^dii*. 
Sympiouis,  and  Treatment.  From  the  second  and 
revised  English  edition.  In  one  han«isome  oeatvo 
volnme  of  about  TiOO  page^i :  elotb,  ^  AO. 

CHAMBERS'S  MANUAL  OF  DIET  AND  REGIMEN 
l.N  HE.ALTH  AND  SICKNESS,  la  one  hands  »me 
octavo  volume.     Cloth,  %i  7^ 

CH\MRfiRS'S  RESTORATIVE  MEDICINE.  An  Har- 
velan  Annual  Oration.  With  Two  Sequels  Ii 
one  very  handsome  vol.  ttmall  13aio  ,  rioih,  %\  UO. 

PAW'S  TREATiSE  ON  THE  FUNCTION  OF  DI- 
GESTION; Uh  DiHorders  and  their  Treatment. 
From  the  second  London  edition.  In  one  haad* 
some  volnme,  small  octavo,  cloth.  #2  00. 

PAVY'S  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIETETICS. 
Phyitiologically  and  Therapeutically  Considered. 
In  one  handH-ime  octavo  volume  of  nearly  <$O0 
pageH,  cloth,  4i4  1ft. 

StflTH  ON  CONSUMPTION  ;  ITS  EARLY  AND  SB- 
HKnTABLKSTAnRS     1  vol .  Ava.  .  pp    9ft4     M  »«. 

BASH  AM  ON  REX.\L  DISEASES:  a  Clinical  Oalde 
to  their  Diagnoitis  and  Tr<>atment.  WItb  mantra- 
tlouK    In  one  12mo.  voi  of  .H04  paiea  el««*>t,  ^.V^. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  FEVER.  By  A. 
Hunso!!,  M.D..  M.R.I.A..  Pbysielaa  to  tbe  Heath 
Hospital      In  one  vol  8vo.,  eloth,  tBM. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER.  By  RoaaaT  D.  Ltavs, 
^  r;  ^ .  \u  <»-^%  <^«vaTQ  volnme  of  3<SS  pagee,  eleth. 


\ 
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nUMSTEAD  (FREEMAN  J.),  M.D., 

^-^        Pro/taaor  of  Venereal  DUeases  at  the  Ool.  of  Phya.  and  Surg.,  Naw  Fork,  Ae. 

THE   PATHOLOGY  AND   TREATMENT   OF  VENEREAL  DIS- 
EASES.    Inoladinf^  the  resultn  of  recent  inyestigations  upon  the  subjeot.     Third  edition 
rerised  and  enlarged,  with  illostrations.     In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of 
over  700  pages,  cloth,  $5  00  ;  leather,  $A  00. 
In  preparing  thip  standard  work  again  for  the  press,  the  author  has  subjected  it  to  a  very 
thorough  revision.    Many  portions  have  been  rewritten,  and  much  new  matter  added,  in  order  to 
bring  it  completely  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of  sypbilography,  but  by  careful 
compression  of  the  text  of  previous  editions,  the  work  has  been  increased  by  only  sixty-four  pages. 
The  labor  thus  bestowed  upon  it,  it  is  hoped,  will  insure  for  it  a  continuance  of  its  position  as  a 
omplete  and  trustworthy  guide  for  the  practitioner. 

A  THiaable  work  on  VenereKl  Difieases,  which  not    |  vanereal  diReasee,  that  It  may  deem  almost  RuperOn* 

oas  to  say  more  of  it  than  that  a  new  edition  ba»*  b^ea 
iidued.  Bat  the  author's  indastry  has  rendered  tbU 
n^w  edition  virtually  a  new  work,  and  ao  merits  aa 
mneh  special  oommendxtion  aa  If  Um  predeeeNSorA  bad 
not  been  pabllahed  Aa  a  thoronghly  practical  book 
on  a  class  of  diseaHeH  which  form  a  large  hhare  of 
nearly  every  physician^  practice,  the  volume  before 


Only  hax  a  wide  circniadon  In  thiH  <^oantry.  aod 
been  accepted  »*  the  standard,  but  appearM  to  have 
formed  tlie  bagU,  lo  a  large  extent,  of  many  of  the 
books  and  articles  which  have  been  written  on  the 
aame  subject  aod  pubIl^h<'d  In  England.-  The  Olas- 
goto  Mf'ft.  Jnum,.  Oct.  1877. 

It  IS  the  roost  complete  book  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted In  the  langnage.  The  latest  views  of  the 
best  anthorltles  are  pnt  forward,  and  the  Information 
ts  well  arranged — a  great  point  for  the  student  and 
still  more  for  the  practitioner.  The  subjects  of  vis- 
eeral  sjphills,  syphilitic  affections  of  the  eyes,  and 
tbe  treatment  of  syphilis  by  repeated  inoculations,  are 
very  fully  disonssed. — London  Lane^^  Jan.  7,  1871. 

Dr.  Bam«tead*s  work  Is  already  so  universally 
known  as  the  best  treatise  in  the'Engliah  language  on 


ns  la  bv  far  the  best  of  which  we  have  knowledge.— 
N.  T.  Medical  QateUe,  Jan.  28,  1871. 

It  is  rare  in  the  hlHtory  of  medicioe  to  find  any  one 
book  which  contains  all  that  a  practitioner  needs  to 
know;  while  the  posxessor  of  "Bumutead  on  Vene- 
real" has  no  occasion  to  look  ontside  of  its  covers  for 
anything  practical  eoonected  with  the  diagnosis,  his- 
tory,  or  treatment  of  these  affections. — N.  Y.  Medical 
Journal,  March.  1871. 


flULLERIER  (A.),  and 

t^        Surgeon  to  the  MdpUal  du  Midi. 


nUMSTEAD  (FREEMAN  J.). 

-^       Profeaaor  of  Venerea  I  DUteaset  in  the  College  of 
PhyHciana  and  Snrgeona,  N.  T. 

AN  ATLAS  OP  VENEREAL  DISEASES.    Translated  and  Edited  by 

Frkkman  J.  BuMBTBAD.     In  one  large  imperial  4to.  volume  of  328  pages,  double-columns, 
with  26  plates,  containing  about  150  figures,  beautifully  colored,  many  of  them  the  siie  of 
life;  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  $17  00  ;  also,  in  five  parts,  stout  wrappers,  at  $9  per  part. 
Anticipating  a  very  large  sale  for  this  work,  it  is  offered  at  the  very  low  price  of  Tbrsb  Dol- 
KARB  a  Part,  thus  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  department  of  prac- 
tice.    Oentlemen  desiring  early  impressions  of  the  plates  would  do  well  to  order  it  without  delay. 
A  specimen  of  the  plates  and  text  sent  free  by  mail,  un  receipt  of  25  cents. 


We  wish  for  once  that  our  province  was  not  rsMtrlct- 
•d  to  methods  of  treatment,  that  we  might  say  some* 
thing  of  the  exquisite  colored  plates  in  this  volume. 
^London  Practitioner,  May,  18W. 

As  a  whole,  It  teaches  all  that  can  be  taught  by 
■eans  of  plates  and  print. — London  Lancet,  March 
1.^,  1869. 

Superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  Issued 
on  this  eontioont. — Canada  Med.  Journal,  March,  '6ft. 

The  practitioner  who  deilrea  to  understand  this 
branch  of  medicine  thoronghly  should  obtain  this, 
the  most  complete  and  best  work  ever  published. — 
Dominion  Med.  Journal,  May,  186ft. 

This  is  a  work  of  master  hands  on  both  sides.  M. 
Cullerier  is  scarcely  second  to,  we  think  we  may  truly 
say  Is  a  peer  of  the  illUHtrlons  and  venerable  Rieord, 
while  in  this  country  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
Dr.  Bnmtotead,  as  an  authority.  Is  without  a  rival 
Aasaring  our  readers  that  these  illustrations  tell  the 
whole  history  of  venereal  dinease,  from  its  Inception 


to  its  end,  we  do  not  know  a  single  medical  work, 
^hich  for  Its  kind  Is  more  neceaaary  for  them  to  have. 
^California  M*>d.  OawntU,  March.  1 86ft. 

The  most  splendidly  illustrated  work  In  tha  lan- 
guage, and  in  our  opinion  far  more  useful  than  the 
Freoth  original.— Jm.  Joum.  Med.  Sciencea,  Jan.  6(>. 

The  fifth  and  concluding  number  of  this  mHgnifleeal 
work  has  reached  us,  and  we  have  no  heMtatlon  li 
saying  that  its  i]la»tratlonN  Knrpass  those  of  previous 
numbers.—  Bojrf  Med.  and  Surg.  Jf.^  Jan.  U   186ft. 

Other  writers  besides  M.  Cullerier  have  given  us  a 
good  accouot  of  the  diseases  of  which  he  treats,  but 
no  one  has  furnished  ns  with  such  a  complete  series 
of  illuNtrationfi  of  the  venereal  dlseanes.  There  iw, 
however,  an  additional  interest  and  value  poaaessed 
by  the  volume  before  na;  for  It  Is  an  American  reprint 
and  translation  of  M.  Cullerier's  work,  with  Incl* 
dental  remarks  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  Amerlcaa 
KyphilographerM.  Mr.  Bnmstesd.— £r^.  and  For. 
Medico-nhir.  Review,  July,  1869. 


L 


EE  (HENRY), 

Prnf  of  S'trffery  at  tht  R'^yal  College  of  Snrgeona  of  England^  He. 

LECTURKS  ON  SYPHILIS  AND  ON  SOME  FORMS  OF  LOCAL 

DISEASE  AFFECTING  PRINCIPALLY  THE  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION.     In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume:  cloth;  $2  25.     {Lately  Puhliahed.) 


The  work  \k  valiiaMn.  as  it  treatfi  quite  fully  of  nub 
e«^t'»  which  ar«i  not  <1  welt  UT»<»n  in  the  sy<«tematl««  work^ 
of  other  F.nirlifth  authors  of  the  present  day .  as  the  Inoc- 
nlabilityrif  syphilitic  blood  :  thec<ti)diliooi>  under  which 
the  secretion^of  primary  and  secondary  nyphiHtir  man- 
ifestation!* maybe  inooiil»t«)d  natiirnllv  or  nrtiflcially : 
the  morbid  prooefines  produced  by  suchlnoculstlon;  the 


nio'litica'ions  of  the^f  processes  in  patientfi  previons'y 
•ypbiiitic:  primary  and  M»condary  syphilitic  di«eaNes  r-f 
the  muroiiK  inembranex  and  their  liability  to  eommu* 
uicjite  con^'titntional  nyi'lnlifi,  etc.  The  Iwok  is  full  of 
clinical  material  illu«trntinflr  these  toplwi.  original  or 
tinoi^A.—Archivet  of  Dtrmatolngy,  April,  1876. 


H 


ILL    BERKELEY), 

Surgeon  to  the  Look  HoaffUeU,  London. 

ON  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS  DISORDERS. 

one  haodfome  octavo  volume  ;  cloth,  $8  25. 


In 


20         Hbnrt  G.  Lba's  Publioationb— (2>Mea«««  ofth^  Bhin^  Ac). 


OX  (  TILBURV).  MB.,  F.R.C.P..  and  T,  C,  FOX.  B.A..  M.R.CS,, 

Physician  to  the.  Dtpartmtnf for  Rkin  J}lfiea»f9,  Vnieftttitp  Coflfff^  Efufj-itol. 

EPITOMP]  OF  SKIN  DISEASES.    WITH  FORMULAE.     For  Sxr- 

DBNTS  AND  pRACTiTioN KR8.  Second  edition, thoroughly  reviped  and  grentljenlnrceil     la 
one  very  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  about  250  pages.     Cloth,  $1  38.      {Juit  litady.) 

PRBFACiS. 

In  preparing  thi?  edition  of  our  "Kpitomb"  for  publication  in  the  United  State*,  we  ha\e 
inore.iseil  the  matter  to  about  three  timefl  its  originnl  amount.  The  kindly  flppr«eiation  ntaiai. 
fe.xt^d  for  the  work  hy  the  American  profef^sion  hns  stimulated  us  to  spare  no  pains  in  renderiiij* 
it  more  worthy  of  their  approbation,  and  in  its  enlarged  form  we  believe  that  it  will  b*»  fi'un-l  nf 
enhanced  value.  About  two-thirds  of  the  work  is  newly  written,  nnd  we  may  direct  ii4tenti<)Q 
particuliirly  to  the  section  regarding  the  Pathology  of  the  Skin,  which  has  been  entirely  ^eca^t. 
and  now  contains  a  conci.^e  account  of  all  the  important  changes  t.-iking  place  in  the  dirrm«l 
textures  in  disease.  The  clinical  descriptions  of  dii^eases  al>o  have  been  amplified  and  occajti^n* 
nlly  remodelled.  Listly,  we  m.ty  say  that  in  adding  material  to  the  book  we  have  selected  mch 
as  bears  on  the  practical  side  of  Dermat<»logy,  to  the  oxclu^^ion  of  that  which  is  aa  yet  h^pu- 
theticnl  or  merely  of  interest  to  the  curious  student. 

The  favorable  reception  accorded  to  the  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  would  seem  to 
show  that  it  has  realiied  the  object  with  which  it  was  prepared — to  affortl  assistance  to  the  stu* 
dent  in  his  early  study  of  dermatology,  and  to  serve  as  a  manual  tor  ready  reference  hy  the 
practitiu<er  in  his  daily  practice  For  this  latter  purpose  it  hns  been  speeiuliy  ndapted,  by 
means  of  the  references  made  in  the  sections  on  treatment  to  the  formaloa  at  the  end 


w 


ILSON  (ERASMUS),  F.R.S. 

THE  STUDENT'S  BOOK  OF  CUTANEOUS  MEDICINE  and  Dig- 

■A8XS  OP  THB  SKIM.    In  One  very  handsome  royal  12iiio.  yolame.  $3  50. 


^ELIGAN  (J,MOQRE),  M.D.,  M.R.LA. 

ATLAS^  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.     In  one  beautiful  quarto 

volume,  with  exqui8it«Iy  colored  plates,  Ao.,  presenting  aboat  one  hundred  yarieties  of 
disease.     Cloth,  $5  50. 

JJILLIER  (THOMAS),  M.D., 

^■^  Phj/Hieian  to  the  Skin  DefHirtment  of  University  College  Boapital,  Ae. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES,  for  Students  and  Practitionera. 

Second  Am.  Bd.  In  one  royal  12mo.  vol.  of  358  pp.  With  Illnstrationf  Cloth. $2  S5. 
We  can  coai»cieutioaMly  reoommeod  it  to  the  sta- 1  It  1h  a  eonciiie,  plain,  practical  ireatlee  oa  the  varl* 
dent:  the  Atyle  is  clear  and  pleasant  to  read,  the  oas  dlseaKes  of  the  akin ;  Jant  snch  a  work,  indeed, 
matter  Is  good,  and  the  descriptiitns  of  disease,  with  as  was  mach  needed,  both  by  medical  atndents  aid 
*he  raode"  of  treatment  recummended,  are  freqaently  practitioners.  —  Chicago  Medical  Examinert  May, 
illastrated  with  wellnrecorded  cases.— LoTufon  Med.  1865. 
TimM  and  Ganeite.  April  1,  1866. 


y[rEST  (CHARLES),  M.Tf., 

'  '  Physician  to  the  Hoapitalfur  Sick  Children^  London,  Ac. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILD- 
HOOD. Fifth  American  from  the  sixth  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  678  pages.    Cloth.  $4  50  ;  leather,  $5  50.    (J^tf/w  Isrusd  ) 

The  continued  demand  for  this  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  iti>  trannlntion  into  Ger- 
man.  French,  Italian,  Danish,  Dutch,  and  Hussinn,  show  that  it  fills  satisfactorily  a  want  exten- 
sively felt  by  the  profession.  There  is  probably  no  man  living  who  can  speak  with  the  aatbority 
derived  frofm  a  more  extended  experience  than  Dr.  West,  and  his  work  now  presents  the  re»Qlts  of 
nearly  2000  recorded  cases,  an<l  600  post-mortem  examinations  selected  from  among  nearly  40,0*l 
oases  which  have  passed  under  his  care.  In  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  he  has  omitted 
much  that  appeared  of  minor  importance,  in  order  to  find  room  for  the  introduction  of  additioasl 
matter,  and  the  volume,  while  thoroughly  revised,  is  therefore  not  increased  materially  in  sist. 


Of  all  the  English  writers  on  the  diseases  of  chll- 1  living  Hutborities  in  the  difflcnit  department  of 
dr^a,  there  Is  no  one  so  entirely  Katisfactory  to  us  as  |  cal  scieure  in  which  he  is  m»et  widely  kmowa.— 
Ur.  West.    For  years  we  have  held  his  opinioo  as  |  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
jadicial,  and  have  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  highest  | 

JJT  the  SAMB  author.    (Lately Issued.) 

ON  SOME  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN  CHILD- 

HOOD;  being  the  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Phyeioians  of  Lon- 
don, in  March.  1871.     In  one  volume  small  12mo.   cloth,  $1  00. 


jyY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.   Third  Americar, 

from  the  Third  Loxidoix  ^dUlon.    la  one  neat  ootavo  volume  of  aboat  550  pag^s,  alothi 
$S  75;  leather,  i4  lb. 
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S!MITff(J.  LEWIS),  M.D,, 

^^  Clinieal  Prf^f^sftor  0/  DiJt«a^'ut  of  Ohildrfin  in  tht  Bellevu*  HoHpital  Med.  OoUege,  N  T. 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP 

CHILDREN.    Foarth  EditioR,  revised  and  enlarged.     In  one  handsome  oot^v  volume 
of  about  750  pages,  with  illustrations.     Cloth,  $4  50  ;   leather,  $5  50.     (Notv  Eetrdy.) 

The  very  marked  favor  with  which  this  work  has  been  received  wherever  the  Englifih  Ian* 
guage  itn  spoken,  has  stimulated  the  author,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Fourth  Edition,  to  spnre 
no  pains  in  the  endeavor  to  render  it  worthy  in  every  respect  of  a  continuance  of  profefsional 
confidence.  Many  portions  of  the  volume  have  been  rewritten,  and  much  new  matter  intro- 
duced, but  by  an  earnest  effort  at  condensation,  the  size  of  the  work  has  not  been  materially 
increased. 


(10NDIE  (D,  FRANCIS).  M.D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Sixth  edition,  revised  and  augmented.    In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  800  closely 
printed  pages,  cloth,  $5  25  ;  leather,  $6  25. 


The  preaent  edition,  which  it»  the  eixtb,  Ih  fully  up 
to  the  time»in  thediscuKbCon  of  all  those  pointHia  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  infantile  diiieaMH  which 
have  been  brought  forward  by  t&e  Germau  4nd  French 


teachers.  Aa  a  whole,  however,  the  work  ia  the  be»l 
ILmeriean  one  that  we  have,  and  In  its  special  adupta- 
tlon  to  American  practitioners  it  certainly  has  ao 
•n.ual.  — iVtfW  York  Med^Xeoord,  hLtLteh  2.  1868. 


s 


MITH (EUSTACE),  M.D., 

Physician  to  tfu  Northtoest  Ltmdon  Free  Ditpemtary  for  Sick  OMldrsn. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   THE  WASTING   DISEASES  OF 

INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.    Second  American,  from  the  second  revised  and  enlarged 
English  edition.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  cloth,  $2  50.     {Lately  Issued.) 


This  is  In  every  way  an  admirable  bopk.  The 
modest  title  which  the  anthor  has  chosen  for  it  scarce- 
ly o^onveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  many  »nbJectM 
upon  which  it  treats.  Wastingtis  40  constant  an  at- 
tendant upon  the  maladies  of  childhood,  that  a  trea- 
tise upon  the  wasting  diseB!«ee  of  children  must  neces 
svrlly  Ambrace  the  consideration  of  many  affectlnns 
of  which  it  is  %  symptom  ;  and  this  is  excellently  well 
done  by  Dr.  Smith.    ThA  book  mlxht  fairly  h«  (in- 


scribed as  a  prs-ctical  handbook  of  the  common  dis- 
eases of  children,  so  numerous  are  the  affections  con- 
(tide^ed  either  collat'erally  or  directly  We  are 
acquainted  with  no  safer  guide  to  the  treatment  of 
children's  diseaneA,  and  few  works  give  the  insight 
into  the  phyHlologlcat  and  other  pecallaritieH  of  cbil* 
dren  that  Dr.  Smith's  book  does.— .Brtt.  Jlfe^  Vowrn., 
April  8.  1871. 


S 


WAVNK  (JOSEPH  GRIFFITHS),  M.D.,       ' 

Phy/tir.inn-ArcuHclwMr  to  thf.  BritiMh  G^'n^al  Hosj/ital,  Se. 

OBSTETRIC  APHORISMS  FOR  THE  USE  OP  STUDENTS  COM- 

MENCINO  MIDWIFERY  PRACTICE.    Second  American,  from  the  Fifth  and  Reviled 
London  Edition,  with  Additions  by  E.  R.  Hutchins,  M.D.     With  Illustrations.     In  one 
neat  l2mo   volume.     Cloth,  $1  25.     (  Lately  Issued.) 
*»*  See  p.  4  of  this  Catalogue  for  the  terms  on  which  this  work  is  offered  as  a  premium  to 


•obscribers  to  the  "American  Joub.'val  op  the  Medical  Scibmcbs. 


i> 


CHURCHILL  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FETER  AND 
OTHER  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  1  vol. 
^vo. .  pr.  4.'»n.  cloth      $2  .'50. 

OEWEE6*8  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FI- 
MALES.     With  illnstrations.     Elerenth  Edition, 
with  the  Author's  last  improrementsand  correc 
tions.     In  one  octavo  volume  of  686  Dagee.  with 
plates,  eloth.    $8  00. 


MEIQS  ON  THE  NATURE,  SIGNS,  AND  TREAT- 
HBNT  OF  CHILDBED  FEVER.  1  vol.  8vo  ,  pp. 
^«ft    Hn»h     «'>  Oft. 

ASH  WELL'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIE- 
EASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  Third  Amerieav, 
from  the  Third  and  revised  London  edition.  1  vol. 
8vo.,  pp.  628,  cloth.    $3  60. 


TJODOE  (HUGH  L.),  M.D., 

-^^  Emeritus  Professor  of  Ohslftries,  Ac,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN;  including  Displacements 

of  the  Uterus.     With  original  illustrations.    Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    In 

one  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume  of  531  pages,  cloth.  $4  50. 

Professor  Hodge's  work  Is  trulj  an  original  one  contribution  to  the  study  of  women's  diseases,  it  ttof 
from  beginning  to  and,  consequently  no  one  can  pe-  great  value,  and  is  abnndantly  able  to  stand  on  ^ts 
ruse  its  pages  without  learning  something  new.  As  a    own  merits. — N.  T.  Medical  Record^  Sept.  16, 1868. 


0 


fJURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.D,,  M.R.LA. 

ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.    A  new 

American  from  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  notes  and  additiors 
by  D.  Fbamcis  Cordis,  M.D.,  author  of  a  "Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Ghil- 
dren,'*  Ac.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety- four  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  oetavo 
volume  of  nearly  700  large  pages.     Cloth.  $4  00  ;  leather,  $5  00. 


MONTGOMERY'S    EXPOSITION    OF   THE   SIGNS 
iND  SYMPTOMS  OF   PREGNANCY.    With  two 
•xqnisite colored platee, and  numerous woodento. 
la  1  rol.  8to.  .  of  nearly  600  pp.,  doth.  #3  75. 


RIOBT'S  8T8TIII  OF  MIDWIFBRT.  With  Not'S 
and  Additional  lUnitTatioBe.  Second  America n 
*dUlon.  One  volume  oetavo,  eloth,  i2S  pa&es, 
$3  50. 
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fPHOMAS  (T,OAILLARD),M,D., 

Pro/ta»or  of  Ob^tetricn,  Ac,  in  the  OolUffe  of  Phygietant  and  SurffMnt,  if.  T.,  Ae. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.   Fourth 

editioo,  enlarfi^ed  and  thoroughly  revised.     In  one  large  and  handsome  ootavo  Tolome  of 
800  pages,  with  191  illustrations.     Cloth,  $5  00;  leather,  $6  00.     (JM»t  Uaiud.) 

The  author  han  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  call  for  another  edition  of 
this  work  to  render  it  worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable  favor  with  which  it  ha*  been 
received.     Every  portion  has  been  subjected  to  a  eonsoientioufl  revision,  and  no  labor  has  been 
spared  to  make  it  a  complete  treatise  on  the  most  advanced  condition  of  its  important  an  bjeet. 
A  work  which   has  reached  a  Fourth  edition,  nnd    1«  elanHlCHl  without  being  pedantic,  fall  io  I  be  detail* 

of  aoatomy  and  pathology,  without  pond^roa* 
translattoD  of  pages  orOermita  literature,  describee 
diHltDctly  the  details  and  difflealties  of  eaeh  opera- 
lion,  vlthont  wearying  aod  useless  niinatise,  and  it 
in  all  re>«p<»ctsa  wark  wcrlhy  of  confldence.  JoHlify- 
ingthe  tiW)\  rei^ard  in  which  its  dintiogaiihed  aa- 
thnr  Im  held  by  the  profession.— -dm.  Supplement^ 
Obstet.  Jnnrn.  Oct.  1874. 

Profe-^sor  Thomas  fairly  took  the  Profeaelon  of  tbs 
Dnlted  States  by  storm  when  his  book  first  made  I's 
appearaucft  early  in  1S68.  Its  reception  was  simply 
onihuHiasiic.  notwithstanding  a  few  adven>e  rrill- 
ci«m«  from  our  transatlantic  brethren,  the  first  large 
edition  was  rapidly  exhausted,  and  In  six  months  a 
second  one  was  isHued.  and  in  two  years  a  third  oae 
was  ann  >nnc<'d  and  published,  and  we  are  now  pro* 
miMed  the  fourth.    The  popularity  oi  this  work  wms 


that.  too.  in  the  ."hort  Mpuce  of  five  years,  haw  schieved 
a  reputation  whioli  places  it  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  criiiciiim.  aud  the  favorable  opinions  which  we  hare 
alre;idy  expresned  of  the  former  editions  seem  to  re* 
quire  that  we  should  do  little  more  than  announce 
this  new  Ismic.  We  cannot  refrnin  from  cnyiuK  that, 
as  a  practical  work,  tbl*  i*  second  to  none  in  the  Eng- 
lij«h,  or.  indned.  in  any  other  language.  The  arrsnire- 
ment  of  the  contents,  the  admirably  clear  manner  in 
which  the  subject  of  the  differential  diagnosis  nf 
fevernl  of  the  dl<*ea^es  is  handled,  leave  nothimr  to  be 
deriired  by  the  practitioner  who  wants  a  thoroin»hly 
clinical  i»Ork.  one  to  which  hn  cnn  refer  in  difficult 
eaiie.xof  donhtlul  diaiznoxip  with  the  certainty  of  train- 
ing ll^ht  and  Jnxtniction.  Dr  Thomas  is  a  man  with  a 
very  clear  hejid  and  decided  viewj*.  and  there  seems  to 
be  nothini;  whi''h  he  so  much  dislikes  as  haxv  notions 
of  diattnoMs  and  blind  routine  and  unreasonable  thera* 


peuUcs.    The  student  who  will  thoroujrhly  study  this  ;  "<>«  ephemeral,  and  its  success  was  unprecedented  la 


book  and  test  its  p»'lnp|pl«s  by  clinical  observation,  will 
certainly  nfit  be  guilty  of  these  faults.— Lontfon  Lancet, 
Feb.  13,  IRT"). 

Reluctantly  we  are  obliged  to  close  this  unsatis- 
factory notice  of  so  excellent  a  work,  and  in  conelu< 


the  annals  of  American  medical  literainre.  Six  years 
is  a  long  period  In  medical  •cieotiflc  research,  bat 
ThomaM>  work  on  "  Diseases  of  Women**  Is  still  the 
leading  native  production  of  the  United  States  Tli« 
order,  the  matter,  the  absence  of  theoretical  dixpaa- 
tivenesM,  the  fairneaa  of  etatement,  and  the  elegance 


l*luT;!.'**  .r™y^.'*\'*K*«*^''l*J'*'^**^?y""'**^?^y'  I  of  dicHoo,  pre^erv^d  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
both  ddactlcand  clinical.  Prof  Thoraashascertainly  ^^e  book,  indicate  that  Professor  Thomas  did  not 
taken  the  lesd  far  ahead  of  his  corirrdnM,  and  as  an  overestimate  his  powers  when  he  conceived  the  Idea 
author  he  certainly  has  met  with  nnnsual  and  mer-  ,  ^^j  executed  the  work  of  producing  %  new  treatl*^ 
Ited  success.— ^m  Jonrn.  of  OhnUiric*,  Nov.  1874  ,  ^p^n  dlKeasea  of  women— PaoF.  PaLLay,  in  Louit- 
This  volume  of  Prof.  Thomas  In  its  revised  form  '  vilU  M*td.  Journal,  Sept.  1871. 


DARNES  (ROBERT),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

•^-^  Obftetrte  PhyHeian  tn  8t.  Thovtnjt^M  Honpitnl   Ste. 

A  CLINICAL   EXPOSITION  OF   THE  MEDICAL  AND  SURGI- 
CAL DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.     Second  American,  from  the  Second  Enlarged  and  Revi<^ed 
Rnsriish  Eilition.     Tn  on»  HandsA»n^  n'*favn  volume,  of  784  pages,  with  181  illaatratioDS. 
Cloth,  *4  50;  leather,  $5  5«.     {Jttst  Rt^n^fy  ) 
The  call  for  n  n?w  edition  of  Dr.   Barnes'  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Females   has  encouraged 
the  author  to  make  it  even  more  worthy  of  the  favor  of  the  profession  th.in  before       By  a  renr- 
rangement  nnd  careful  prunin^^  space  has  been  found  for  a  new  chapter  on  the  Oynmco logical 
Relations  nf  the  Bladder  nn  I   Bowel   Disorders,  without  increasing  the  sise  of  the  book,  while 
many  new  illust^'ations  have  been  introduced  where  experience  has  shown  them  to  be  needed.     It 
is  therefore  hoped  that  the  volume  will  be  found  to  reflect  thoroughly  and  accurately  the  present 
condition  of  gyniBCologioal  science. 


Dr.  B^rnos  Htan<1>«  at  the  bend  of  hi**  prof  >ss'on  In 
the  old  country,  and  it  reqniiet  h<it  scaa^  Kcruiiny 
of  his  bo«»k  to  Khoir  that  ti  has  he-^n  ^k«tched  by  a 
mister  It  It  plain,  practical  com  oon  oeni^e;  shows 
verv  deep  re<«esrch  wirhont  beiag  pedantic;  is  emi- 
nently  CMiculated  to  iuHpire  eiithit>iaf>m  wiihiut  in> 
cnlratii  g  ra^haei!':  pointi^  out  tli<*  da  is;ers  to  be 
avoid-  d  ns  well  as  the  succ's-^  to  he  achievrd  in  the 
varion**  oper  tiont  connected  vlrh  th  s  branch  of 
medicine;  i«nd  will  do  much  to  hmooih  the  rugged 
path  of  tbe  young  gyn«co|.>giMt  and  reli''ve  the  per- 
plexity of  the  man  of  mature  years.  —  Canadian 
Jintrn  of  Mrd  iSe/ence.'Nov    lS7d. 

We  pitv  the  doctor  who,  hsving  any  conf«ider- 
ablM  practice  iu  dl^ea-es  of  women,  has  no  copy  of 
"  Bitrues"  for  daih  ccmHuUa'ion  and  instruction.  It 
Is  at  once  a  book  of  great  learning,  research,  and 
individiiul  exp>?rlence,  aud  at  the  same  time  emt- 
nentlv  p-Hctical.  Tuat  it  has  b*-en  sppreelated  by 
the  profesMion.  both  in  Ureat  Britain  and  in  this 
citnntry,  is  i^hown  by  the  s>-etind  edition  following 
so  Hoon  upon  the  first.— ^m  Praetitiontr,  No*. 
187JI. 

Dr  Birnes's  work  is  one  of  a  practical  character, 

largely  illustrated  from  ci^es  in  his  own  experience, 

bii  by  uo  means  confined  to  xuch.as  will  be  learned 

frrm  tbe  fact  that  he  qnovea  from  no  \e*»  Wi^tk  li'l^^ 

rnedlcil   authors  in   numerons  coaalT\%».    CoTftVtii^ 

froui  such  an  author,  it  la  uo\  necea^at'j  vo  *M  V\x*,\. 


the  work  Is  a  VAlnsble  one,  nnd  should  be  lavfrHy 
cm  niteil  by  the  profesHi.»n. —  Am.Svpp  (tK^tetric  I 
Jonrn.  Gt.  Britain  and  Irmltind^  Oci.  1S78 

Ifo  other  gyniecol  tglcal  work  ho'ds  a  higher  pM 
tion.  having  become  an  authority  everywhere  li 
dUe>i»e<  of  w>meo.  Vh*  work  han  been  bro'sht 
fully  abreast  of  present  knowledge.  Every  prarti« 
tioner  *f  medicine  should  have  it  npon  the  shelve* 
of  Ills  library,  and  the  Miudeut  will  find  it  a  snperlor 
text-bo  »k.— '•/»»' fnn/»//  Mf.d.  A'eu»»,  Oct.  1S7R 

Tbis  second  revised  edi 'ion.  of  cou'^a".  deserves  all 
the  commendation  given  t  >  Iim  predee*«»or,  with  'b<» 
additional  onetha*  uspn>*ars'oioeInd'  allor  nearly 
all  the  additions  *<>oar  k  no  jr ledge  of  lis  aabjc^t  that 
bare  beei*  msde  -inne  the  app»>araaoe  of  the  flret  edi* 
lion  The  American  referouces  are.  for  an  RogM»h 
work,  eMpeclaliy  full  and  appieclative,  and  we  can 
cordially  recommend  the  Tohi:iie  to  American  read- 
ers — Joum.  of  N^rvms  and  Mental  Diitteuit.  m;t. 
1878. 

This  second  edition  of  Dr  B.irnes'a  graal  w<irk 
cotnes  to  us  e^ntainiog  msnyadditlonaoDdlmpiove- 
ments  which  bring  it  up  to  date  in  ererT  feaiurw. 
Tbe  excellences  of  the  work  a^e  too  well  known  tn 
require  en nmer  tion,  and  we  hasard  tha  ptophfrj 
that  they  wi  I  for  msny  years  maintain  tta  high  i>ii- 
Av^^Na  aa  a  standard  text-book  and  guide  bu>»k   for 

OCX  \%"%, 
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J^MMET  (THOMAS  ADDIS),  M.D. 

Burgeon  to  the  Woman's  Honpifal,  Nau>  York,  rf**. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  GYNECOLOGY,  for  the 

U9e  of  Students  nnd  Prnctitioners  of  Medicine.     In  one  Inrge  and  verj  handsome  octaro 
volume  of  853  pages,  with  130  illustrations.     (Nearly  Ready.) 

Dr  Eniroet  is  90  widely  known  ns  among  the  rao^it  eminent  of  those  who  hnve  made  gynfp- 
cology  a  peculiar  American  science  that  the  profession  cannot  fail  to  welcome  a  work  in  which 
he  has -condensed  the  results  of  hi.«  lontc  and  extensive  experience.  He  has  sought  to  consider 
the  whole  suhject  of  the  disea8«>8  peculiar  to  females  in  a  manner  which  will  adapt  the  volume, 
not  only  to  the  wants  of  the  student  as  a  text-hook,  hut  to  those  of  the  prnctirinner  as  an  aid  in 
the  emergencies  of  daily  practice.  A  special  f'fature  of  the  work  will  be  f 'Und  in  the  numerous 
condensed  tables,  which  convey  at  n  glance,  and  within  the  rarrowej^t  onmpass,  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  the  many  thou^'and  cases  which  have  pasi>ed  under  the  care  of  the  author. 
With  trifling  exceptions,  the  illustrations  are  all  original,  and  the  volume  will  be  found  in  every 
point  of  typographical  execution  worthy  of  the  distinguished  position  which  is  confidently  anti- 
cipated  for  it. 


QUAD  WICK  {JAMES  /?.),  ^.i/.,  M.D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  DISEASES   PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.      In  one 

neat  volume,  royal  12mo  ,  with  illustrations.     {Preparing.) 

America  has  contribnted  so  largely  to  the  advances  which  have  made  the  treatment  of  Dis- 
eases of  Women  a  distiiSctive  department  of  medical  science,  that  the  student  will  naturally 
turn  to  American  Books  for  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  instruction  on  the  subject  in  its 
most  modern  aspect.  Yet  there  has  thus  far  been  no  attempt  in  this  country  to  produce  a  handy 
manual,  presenting  in  a  condensed  and  convenient  form  the  information  requisite  for  the  learner 
or  for  the  general  practitioner.  This  want  it  has  been  the  effort  of  Dr.  Chadwick  to  supply,  and 
the  special  attention  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  subject  is  a  guarantee  of  the  value  of  his  labors. 
A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  work  will  be  a  number  of  diugrammutio  illustrations,  facilitating 
greatly  the  comprehension  of  the  text. 


UriNCKEL  (F.). 

''  Pm/t'Mgttr  and  Director  of  the.  Gynoieolngirnl  Clinic  in  the  Univeratty  of  Rit»*ock. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  CHILDBED,  for  Students  and  Practitioners.     Translated,  with  the  consent  of 
the  author,  from  the  Second  German  Edition,  by  Jamss  Read  Chadwigk,  M  D.     In  oDf 
<%fttAvo  volume.     Cloth,  $4  00.     (Lately  Issued.) 
This  work  was  writien.as  the  author  tells  as  In  bis,  the  flt>Icl.  aod  the  present  standpoint  of  SiMence.    The 


prpfac*!.  lo  supply  a  want  arisinir  from  the  very  brie! 
consideration  tcixpn  to  puerperal  dioeaM^s  )>y  writers  or 
OhAtetrics,  in  wliich  respect  itReems  the  profession  in 
l)l»  country  in  not  different  from  our*,  and  to  fill  a  blank 
left  between  tbe  treatiites  upon  tbe  subject  already  in 


work  ha(«  rvarbitd  a  .lecund  edition,  and  l>far'<  t'vidence 
throu);hout  of  careful  study  and  practical  experience. 
As  itti  tltleimplies.it  in  a  manual  rather  than  a  treatise. 
— Atnerican  Journal 0/ Med.  Sciencts,  April,  187t. 


mHE  OBSTETRICAL  JOURNAL.     {Free  0/ postage  for  1879  ) 

THE   OBSTETRICAL   JOURNAL   of  Great   Biitain  and  Ireland; 

Including  MiDWiPBnr,  and  the  Disbasbs  op  Wombn  and  Infants.  With  an  American 
Supplement,  edited  by  J.  V.  Ingoam,  M.D.  A  monthly  of  about  96  octavo  pages, 
very  handsomely  printed.  Subscription,  Five  Dollars  per  annum.  Single  Numbers,  50 
cents  each. 

Commencing  with  April,  1873,  the  Obstetrical  Journal  consists  of  Original  Pnpers  by  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Contributors  ;  Transactions  of  the  Obstetricnl  Societies  in  England  and  abroad  ; 
Reports  of  Hospital  Practice:  Reviews  and  Biblioi^rap^ical  Notices;  Articles  and  Notes,  Bdito- 
rial.  Historical,  Forensic,  and  Miscellaneous;  Selections  from  Journals;  Correspondence,  Ao. 
Collecting  together  the  vast  amount  of  material  daily  accumulating  in  this  important  and  ra- 
pidly improving  department  of  medical  science,  tbe  value  of  the  information  which  it  pre- 
sents to  the  subscriber  may  be  estimated  from  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  alrendy 
promised  their  support,  including  such  names  ns  those  of  Drs.  Atthill,  A  vblino,  Robbrt  Barnbs, 
J.  Hbnrt  Brnnbt.  Nathan  Bozkman,  Thomah  Chambers,  Flbetwood  Churchill.  Charles 
Clay,  John  Clay,  Matthbws  Duncan,  Arthur  Farrb,  Robert  Orrendaloh,  Qraily  Hew- 
itt. Braxton  Hickr,  Alfred  MEAnows.  W.  Lbishman,  Alex.  Simpson,  HKYwoon  Smith, 
Tyler  Smith,  KnwARD  J.  Tilt,  Lawson  Tait,  Spencer  Wells,  Ac.  Ac.  ;  in  short, the  repre. 
sentatire  men  of  Briti-^h  Obstetrics  and  Gynieeology. 

In  order  to  render  the  Obstetrical  Journal  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  American 
profession,  each  number  contains  a  Supplement  devoted  to  the  advances  made  in  Obstetrics  and 
Oynsecology  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  portion  of  the  Journal  is  under  the  editorini 
charge  of  Dr  J.  V  InohaM;  to  whom  editorial  communications,  exchanges,  books  for  re- 
view, Ac.,  may  be  addressed,  to  the  care  of  tbe  publisher. 

»«*  Complete  sets  from  the  beginning  can  nn  longer  be  furnished,  bat  labsoriptionF  can  oom- 
menoe  with  Vol.  VI.,  No   1,  April,  1878,  or  January,  18T9. 
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LA  r FAIR  (  TV.  S.),  M.D,,  F.R.C.F., 

Pro/ei9or  of  Obstetric  Medicine  in  King*t  ColUgetete.  etc. 

A  TRKATISE  ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

Second  American,  from  the  Second  and  Revised  English  Edition.  Edited,  with  Addi. 
ttonfi,  by  RoBRRT  P.  Harrih,  M.D.  In  one  handsome  octaro  Tolume  of  639  page«,  with 
182  illustrations.     Cloth,  $4.00;  Leather,  $5.00.     (Just  Ready  ) 

In  reprinting  thin  work  from  the  second  London  edition,  the  position  which  it  his  osraroed 
in  thiR  country  ns  an  authoritative  text-book  seemed  to  call  for  sach  additions  as  would  render 
it  more  completely  suited  t^  the  wsints  of  the  American  student.  A  careful  scrutiny  on  the  part 
of  the  editor  has  8hown  thnt  but  little  whk  required  fur  this  purpose  ;  the  work,  though  condensed, 
being  very  complete  and  accurate.  With  the  exception  of  numerous  short  fdot-notes,  therefore, 
hiA  additions  have  been  confined  to  points  in  which  the  experience  and  practice  of  AmerioAO 
obstetricians  differ  from  those  of  England,  and  to  one  or  two  matters  of  recent  interest.  These 
are  chiefly  the  Cesarean  Section  ;  the  varieties  of  forceps,  and  their  use  in  the  dorsal  decubitus; 
dystocia  from  tetanoid  uterine  constriction ;  and  the  intra-venous  injection  of  milk,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  transfusion  of  blood. 


The  po-lllon  which  this  work  hus  no  qq'ckly  taken 
in  thlH  country  attaaaatborliaiive  texi-hook  roolera 


theory.   It  Ik  the  be^t  text-book  we  bare  for  stadents, 
and  lafllcidDtly  fnil  of  d<)tai1  to  Kupply  all  the  wnnia 


aaj  extend'^!  cooMderation  of  iiii  \\fiu  aod  Hcope  <  of  the  practitioner.     We  wonld  gladly  see  it  in  the 

anneceHftary.     Its  merits,  which  are  maoy,  have  »!• 

ready  found  their  way  to  the  appreciatloo  ofHtadenftt 

and  praMitioners  alike  in  ti  e  length  and  breadth  of 

the  \atit\.—Atn.  8upp.  Ob  tet.  lourn.  qf  Qt.  Britain 

and  Ireland,  Oet.lBlS. 

TI)1k  excellent  text-book  has  been  oabmitted  to  a 
thoroagh  and  careful  revision,  and  will  be  found 
fully  up  to  the  times  in  every  department.  The 
cotes  by  the  American  editor  enhance  the  value  of 
the  work  for  the  American  aludent.  Those  on  the 
nae  of  forceps  are  partlcaUrly  guod,  and  constitute 
by  themwelves  a  valuable  chapter.  —  N.  Y.  M  d. 
Joum  .  Nov.  1878. 

The  hast  work  on  the  subject  ever  published  in  the 
English  lauguase.     It  is  wrii 
style,  witiiout  that  verb)Ki 
some  modern  and  highly  prate 
thoi  is  (|aite  up  with  the  limes,  both  in  prai*tice  and 


hands  of  all  who  practise  midwifery.  —  Canadian 
Joum.  of  Med.  Stri.,  Nov.  1878. 

Trobubly  this  is  the  very  beat  and  most  useful 
manual  of  midwifery  now  available  to  the  profes- 
sion.   It  is  written  iu  lucib,  scholarly  Eouli^h,  which 
some  of  our  eis-Atlaniic  writers  would  do  well  to 
Imitate.    There  has  been  n<j  attempt  to  siwell  the 
mitanitndeorthe  work  by  line  writing,  or  by  lengthy 
discussions  of  obrcure  points  of  «r  hich  no  trustworthy 
solution  has  yet  been  reached  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
tendency  is  throughout  obviously  towards  simplic- 
ity.   The  chapter  upon  the  Mechanism   of  Labor 
(which  onght  to  be  the  crowning  chapter  in  a  trea- 
ti^e  on  obittetrios)  is  remarkably  clear  and  good,  and 
Uen  iViTclVair^pieaKani  '  **  divested  of  those  featuret  which  in  almost  every 
iiy  which  chaVacierlies    other  work  we  know  lets  only  darkiiess  instead  of 
lentlou^,  works.  The  au-    ^^1??'  *•»  "?«>•>  ^^^  subject.  —  ^.  O.  Med.  Joum.,  O.U 

1878. 
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ODOFj  (HUGH  L,),  M,D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Midtoifery,  Ac,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Sc. 

THE   PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE   OF   OBSTETRICS,     lllus- 

trated  with  large  lithographic  plates  containing  one  hundred  and  flfty-nine  figores  from 
original  photographs,  and  with  numerous  wood-cuts.  In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed 
quarto  volume  of  550  doable-oolamned  pages,  strongly  bonnd  in  oloth,  $14. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Hodge  is  something  more  than  *>  obstetricians.  Of  the  American  works  on  the  subject 
simple  presentation  of  his  particular  views  in  the  de-  it  is  decidedly  the  best. ^fdfrifr.  Med.  Jour.,  Dee.  'b4. 
partment  of  Obstetrics;  it  Is  something  more  than  an      We  have  read  Dr.  Hodge's  book  with  great  ple\- 


ordinary  treatise  on  midwifery ;  it  Is,  In  fact,  a  cyclo- 
psBdia  of  midwifery.  He  has  aimed  to  embody  in  a 
single  volume  the  whole  science  and  art  of  Obstetrics. 
An  elaborate  text  is  combined  with  accurkte  and  va- 
ried pictorial  illustrations,  so  that  no  fact  or  principle 
is  left  unstated  or  unexplained  — Am.  Med.  Times, 
Sept.  n,  1864. 

It  IS  very  large,  profusely  and  elegantly  Illustrated 


sure,  and  have  much  satisfaction  in  expressing  our 
commendation  of  it  as  a  whole.  It  U  certainly  highl ' 
instructive,  and  in  the  main,  we  believe,  correct.  Tl  e 
great  attention  which  the  author  has  devoted  to  tl  e 
mechanism  of  parturition,  taken  along  with  the  e*  n- 
clnslons  at  which  he  has  arrived,  point,  we  ttlnk. 
conclusively  to  the  fact  that,  in  Britain  at  least,  ihe 
doctrines  of  Naegele  have  been  too  blindly  received. 


and  is  fitted  to  take  Us  place  near  the  works  of  greati— ^''"proto  Med.  Journal,  Oct- 1864. 

#**  Specimens  of  the  plates  and  letter-press  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  free  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  stamps. 


BANNER  {THOMAS  ff.),  M.D, 
ON  THE  SIGNS  AND  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY.     First  Ameritan 

from  the  Second  and  Enlarged  English  Edition.    With  foar  colored  plates  andillnstraUons 
on  wood.    In  one  handsome  ootavo  volume  of  about  500  pages,  oloth,  $4  25. 
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AMSBOTHAM  {FRANCIS  H.),  M.D. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDI- 
CINE AND  SURQERT,  in  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author.  With  additions  by  W.  V.  Ksativo,  M.  I)., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Ac.,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  imperial  ootavo  volume  of  650  pages,  strongly  bonnd  in  leather,  with  raided 
bands ;  with  sixty-four  beautlfnl  plates,  and  numeroos  wood-outs  in  the  text,  eontsining  ia 
wXi  Dearly  200  large  and  beautiful  ftguret.    $7  00. 


HxNBT  0.  Lia'b  PuBMOATioifS — (Midwifery,  Surgery). 
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TEISHMAN  (WJLLJAMY  M.D., 

^^  Regiug  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow^  Ae. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY,  INCLUDING  THE  DISEASES  OP 

PREGNANCY  AND  THE  PUERPERAL  STATE.  Second  American,  from  the  Second 
and  Revised  English  Edition,  with  additions  by  John  S.  Parry,  M.D.,  Obstetrician  to  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  &c.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  700 
pages,  with  about  two  hundred  illustrations:  cloth,  $5;  leather,  $6.     (Just  Issued.) 


That  thlfe  book  Is  recommended  aa  h  text-book  by 
many  of  the  Uadlng  bcboUrH  of  medicine  io  thi« 
coantry.iiisaflBcient  evideoce  of  the  f&vorin  which 
It  i«  held.  In  a  word,  we  know  of  no  better  book  ia 
oar  langnage,  both  for  the  Rtadent  and  practitioner. 
The  valne  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  this  Hecond 
edition,  which  contains  many  notes  by  oar  Ute  Dr. 
VtiTtj,— Chicago  M«d.  Journ.  andExatuinert  March, 
1877. 

But  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  volume  are 
thoiie  made  by  the  American  editor.  One  of  the  ImmI  te?it« 
of  a  man's  ability  in  for  bim  to  take  a  standard  work  in 
our  profession,  like  this  of  Dr.  Leiubman.  and  materially 
Improve  it.  Many  a  one,  with  more  ambition  than  wiii- 
dom,  has  attempted  it  with  other  l)OokH  and  failed.  But 
Dr.  Harry  has  succeeded  uio^l  admirably.  We  know  no 
obstetrical  work  that  hao  anything  better  ou  the  uf^e  of 
tbe  forceps  than  that  which  Dr.  Parry  has  idven  in  this, 
and  no  work  that  has  the  rational  and  intelligent  views 
upon  1  acta tioa  with  which  he  has  enriched  this.  Having 
used  "LAishman"  for  two  years  as  a  text-book  for  stu- 
dents, wecan  cordially  commend  it.and  arequite  satiofied 
to  continue  such  use  now. — Am .  Practitioner^  Mar.  1876. 

This  new  edition  decidedly  confirms  the  opii^on  wlifch 
we  expressed  of  the  first  edition  of  the  work,  in  the  May, 
1*^4,  number  of  this  Journol,  that  this  is  ''the  best 
modern  work  on  the  subject  in  the  Knglish  language." 
The  excellent  practical  notes  contributed  by  Dr.  Parry 
refer  principally  to  the  use  of  the  forceps,  lactation,  and 
the  puerperal  diseaiies.and  nre  intended  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  work  in  this  country.  An  entirely  new 
chapter  on  diphtheria  of  puerperal  wounds  has  been 


added  (Dr.  F.  has  had  unusual  experieuie  in  this  form 
of  puerperal  fever),  and  also  a  number  of  illuMiratione 
of  the  principal  obstetrical  instruments  in  U8e  in  Ame- 
rica. We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  work,  in 
its  prevent  fihape.  is  a  great  improvement  on  lis  prede- 
cessor, and  in  recommending  it  as  the  oneol»teirical 
text-book  which  we  mhould  advise  every  Knglifh  speak* 
ing  practitioner  and  student  to  buy. — Amtrican  Jour* 
ncU  q/*  ObfUtrics,  Feb.  1876. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  one  the  student  can  procure. 
Some  important  additions  have  been  made  by  the  editor, 
in  order  to  .adapt  the  work  to  the  profesnion  in  tliin  coun- 
try, and  some  new  illustrations  have  been  introduced, 
to  represent  the  obstetrical  instruments  generally  em- 
ployed in  American  practice.  In  its  prenent  form,  it  is 
an  exceedingly  valuable  book  for  both  the  student  and 
practitioner. — JVVto  York  Med.  Journal^  Jan.  1876. 

Since  the  pobllcatloa  of  Tyler  Smith's  lectures  on 
midwifery,  no  text  book  which  was  in  retlitythe 
exponent  of  British  practice  has  appeared  in  the 
English  langoHgo  antll  Dr.  Leihhman  supplied  the 
want  by  his  «yi»tem  of  midwifery,  which  was  pub- 
lished aboat  three  years  ago.  The  chief  feature  in 
this  work  is  the  exactness  To  description  of  the  me- 
chaniflm  of  labor  ;  it  exbihita  most  accnrMte  obser- 
vation, and  is  a  perfect  analysis  of  the  nubject,  it  is 
clear,  precise  and  maitterly.  The  work  is  in  every 
way  H  valuable  addition  to  the  works  already  be- 
fore the  profcHHioD  on  the  science  and  practice  of 
obi»ietrics,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  the  favorite 
texi*book  ni<ed  in  onr  schools.— C\>Mada  Med.and 
Surg.  Journal^  Nov.  1576. 


pARRF  (JOHN  S.),  M.D., 

,       Obhtftrielan  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Viee-Prest  nfth*-  Obttet.  S^eiety  nf  Philadelphia. 

EXTRA-UTERINE   PREGNANCY:    ITS   CLINICAL   HISTORY, 

DIAGNOSIS,   PROGNOSIS,  AND   TREATMENT.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume. 
Cloth,  $1  £>0.     {Lately  Issued.) 


In  this  work  Dr.  Parry  has  added  a  most  valuabltr 
contribution  tnobstetricliternture.  and  one  which  meet» 
a  want  long  felt  by  those  of  the  profeMion  who  havf 
ever  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  this  cla^y  of  caf>es.— 
BotUm  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ..  March  9, 1876. 


This  work,  btdng  as  near  as  possible  a  collection  of  the 
experiences  of  nuiny  persons,  will  afford  a  most  usefnl 
guide,  both  in  diagnwis  and  treatment,  for  this  most 
interesting  and  fatal  malady.  We  think  It  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  physicians  practising  midwifery. — Cin^ 
ninnati  CHniCt  Feb.  5,  1676. 


s 


TIMSON  [LEWIS  A.\  A.M..  M.D., 

Surgeon  to  the  Pr'^shyterian  Hnspitaf, 

A  MANUAL  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.     In  one  very  liandsome 

royal  12mo.  volume  of  abont600pages,  with  332  illuftrntions;  cloth,  $2  60.    {Now  Ruady,) 


The  work  before  us  is  a  well  printed,  profai-ely 
illustrated  roauonl  of  overfoar  hundred  and  seventy 
pages.  "The  novice,  by  a  perusal  of  the  work,  will 
gala  a  good  Idea  of  the  geD«traI  domain  of  operative 
iturgery,  while  the  practical  surgeon  has  presented 
t<i  him  within  a  very  concise  and  intelligible  form 
the  latest  and  moHt  approved  selection!*  of  operaiive 
procedure.  The prec^Mloa  aod  conclssnesn  with  which 
the  different  operatioa«  are  described  enable  the  , 
aaihor  to  compresn  an  immense  amount  of  priicticMl  | 
information  in  a  very  small  compass. — A'.  1'.  Meli  sal 
Kxcftrd,  Aug  3.  1878 

ThiH  volume  is  devoted  entirely  to  operative  sur- 
gery, and  U  ioteuded  to  familiarize  the  Ktadeut  wth   '■ 
the  details  of  operations  and  the  different  mudeti  of  i 


performing  them.  The  work  is  handsomely  illus- 
trated, an>l  the  de  criptlons  are  dear  and  well  drawn. 
It  Ih  a  clever  and  useful  volume;  every  sindcut 
should  possefR  one.  The  preparation  of  this  work 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  poDd**rlng  ove 
larger  works  on  surgery  for  descriptions  of  opera- 
tions, as  It  preHenfs  in  anut'ShellJnst  what  is  wanted 
by  the  surgeon  wirhout  an  elaborate  search  to  find 
it  —  Jfd.  Med  Journal,  Aug.  1878. 

The  author's  conciseness  and  the  repleteness  of 
the  work  with  valuable  illustrations  entitle  it  to  be 
classed  with  the  text-books  for  atudente  of  operative 
surgery,  and  an  one  of  reference  to  the  prHctitioner. 
—  Cineinn€Ul  Lancet  and  Cliniet  July  27, 1S78. 


SKET'8  OPEBATIVl  SUBOBRT.  In  1  vol.  8vo. 
el .,  of  ^AO  pate* :  wtthabont  lOOwood-euta.  $8  S6 

OOOPBR'8  LBCTURBB  ON  THB  PB1NGIPLB8  AND 
Practiokop  AnaoBav.  In  1  vol.  8vo. cloth.  760p.  $2. 

eiBSON'S  INSTITUTES  AND.PBACTICB  OP  BDK- 
eiav.  Eighth  edition,  improved  and  altered.  With 
thirty-four  plates.  In  two  handsome  oetavo  vol- 
nmea,  about  1000 pp. .leather. raleed  bandr.  $6  AO 

THB  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SUBOBRT. 
By  William  Pirrir,  F.R  8.E.,Profe«*sor  of  Surgery 
In  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Edited  by  John 
Null,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Penaa. 


Medical  College,  Surgeon  to-thePennsylvaoia  Hos- 
pital, &e.  In  one  vary  handsome  octavo  volame  of 
780^pages,  with  .S16  illustrations,  cloth,  $3  75. 

MILLBli'S  PRINCIPLES  OV  SUROKKY.  Fourth  Ane- 
ricsn,  from  the  Third  Edinburgh  Edition.  In  one 
large  8to.  vol.  of  700  pages,  with  340  illustratione  i 
cloth,  $3  76. 

MILLBR*8  PRACTICE  OF  SUBOBRT.  Fourth  A  at- 
rican,  from  the  la«t  Bdlnhnrgh  Kdttkm  l<ev1^ed  by 
the  American  edit-or.  In  onelarge  8vo.  vol  of  nearly 
700  pages,  with  364  Ulnstrations:  oloib,  $81^. 
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HxNBT  0.  LiA's  PuBLiOATiONB — (Surgery). 


/IROSS  (SAMUEL  D.),  M,D., 

^-^  Professor  of  Surgery  in  tht  J^eraan  Medical  CoUege  of  Philadelphia. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY:   Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic, 

and  Operative.    Illaatrated  by  apwards  of  Fourteen  Hundred  Engrarings.     Fifth  edition, 

oarefully  revised,  and  improved.    In  two  large  and  beantifnlly  printed  imperial  octavo  vol* 

nmesofaboat  2300  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands,  $}&,•( Jfttt  lastt^if.) 

The  continued  favor,  shown  by  the  exhaustion  of  saooeeiive  large  editions  of  this  great  work, 

proves  that  it  has  successfully  supplied  a  want  felt  by  American  practitioners  and  itadenta.    In  the 

present  revision  no  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  author  to  bring  it  in  every  respect  fally  up  to 

the  day.     To  effect  this  a  large  part  of  the  work  has  been  rewritten,  and  the  whole  enlarged  by 

nearly  one-fourth,  notwithRtanding  which  the  price  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate 

rate.     By  the  use  of  a  close,  though  very  legible  type,  an  unusually  large  amount  ol  matter  ii 

oondensed  in  its  pages,  the  two  volumes  containing  as  much  as  four  or  five  ordinary  octavos. 

This,  combined  with  the  most  careful  mechanical  execution,  and  its  very  durable  binding,  renders 

it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  accessible  to  the  profession.    Every  subject  properly  belonging  to  the 

domain  of  surgery  \s  treated  in  detail,  so  that  the  student  who  possesses  this  work  may  bf  laid  to 

h%ve  in  it  a  surgical  library. 

\V«  have  now  brnuglituur  tntik  to  a  conclufilon.  und 
have  Msldom  read  a  work  with  the  pmctiral  vnluo  ol 
which  we  have  been  more  improved.  Every  chapter  if 
80  concisely  put  together,  that  the  bury  praciiitoner. 
when  in  dlRlculty,can  ntoiice  find  the  information  he 
require**.  HiMWork,on  the  contrary,  is  ROhmopolitiin. 
the  .ourgery  of  the  world  being  fully  repreff«>nted  in  it. 
The  work,  in  fact,  in  xo  hi^toricHIly  unpnyud iced,  and  »o 
eminently  practical,  that  it  i«  almost  a  fair e  compliment 
to  say  lliat  we  l>elievf  it  to  be  dejatined  to  occupy  a  fore- 
most place  08  a  work  of  reference,  while  a  pyntrm  of^ur- 
(Cery  iikethe  present  f^y 5 tern  of  gunrery  if>  the  praclio«of 
surgeond.  The  prinlinfi:  and  binding  of  the  work  Ik  un- 
exceptionable;  indcfd.  it  contract*,  in  tlie  latter  re- 
Rpect.  remarkably  with  Enicliflh  medical  and  Kurgical 
cloth-btmnd  |iubUcationi>.whi(*haregenerallyiio  wretch- 
edly stitched  afl  to  require  re- binding  before  they  are 
any  time  in  u*e. —  Vuh,  Jnum.o/  Mrd.Sci.,  March,  1K4. 

Dr.  OroHH'H  Snrzcry.K  great  work,  hni*  become  *iill 
greater,  i>«>th  in  size  nnd  merit,  in  it*  moKt  recent  form 
The  difference  in  (ictnnlnuni»erofp«geMnn«>l  more  than 
130,  but.  the  -ir.c  ol  ihe  pHge  hHvin^:  been  {ncrea.<e(l  to 
what  we  belinve  is  tl-chnirally  Icrniid  •  eleplianJ.'"  there 
hai«  been  room  for  considerable  nddition^.  which,  toge- 
ther  with  the  HlU»r»tions,  are  improvements — Luud . 
Lancft,  Nov.  16. 1872 

Itcombinen.  ai«  perfectly  as  powible.  the  qnalitie^  of 
a  text-b«X)k  nn«l  work  of  reference.  We  think  thl^  la^t 
edition  of  (Jro8>'i«  "Surgery,''  will  confirm  his  title  of 


•'  Primut  inUr  Parts,"  It  in  learned, aebolar-llke,  mr- 
tbodical,  precini,  and  exhau»live.  We  fiCHrceiy  ihii.k 
any  living  man  could  write  no  C4.>mp(ete  and  faullle»^  a 
treatise,  or  comprehend  more  solid,  instructive  matter 
in  Ihe  given  number  of  pages.  The  labor  muat  ba^e 
been  itnmenMe,  and  the  work  given  evidence  of  great 
powem  of  mind,  and  the  high«^t  order  of  intellectual 
di«cipline  and  methodical  dinpofiition,  and  arrangcmrnt 
of  ackfuired  knowledge  and  personal  experience.— A.  1'. 
M»L  Jeum.j  Feb.  1873 

As  a  whole,  we  regard  the  work  as  the  representative 
**  System*  of  Surgery"  in  the  Kngllfh  language.— S<. 
Louie  Jtedirul  and  Surg.  Jtmrn.^  Oct.  1K72. 

The  two  magniflrent  volume>  before  us  afford  a  very 
complete  vImw  ot  the  surgical  knowle<Ig«t  of  the  dsy. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  the  pleai«ure  of  pre*-entiuK  tha 
firxt  edition  of  Uross's  Surgery  to  the  profex^iun  as  a 
work  of  unrivalled  excellence;  and  now  we  havi*  the 
result  of  year^«  of  experience,  labrtr.  and  study,  all  con- 
densed  upon  the  grent  work  before  us  A  nd  to  stud«'ntf 
or  practitioners  de^intus  of  enriching  their  ti)irary  witli 
a  treasure  of  reference,  we  can  simply  commend  the 
purchase  of  the><e  two  volumes  of  immense  research  — 
Cincinnati  Lancet  and  0'nt*rrtr.  Sept.  l.*>72.        » 

A  complete  system  of  surgery — not  a  mere  text-bo^k 
of  operations,  hut  a  scientific  account  of  surgical  theory 
and  practice  in  all  itsdnpartmencs.— ifrit.and  For.  Med,- 
C/iir.  Rev.,  Jan.  1873. 


T>Y  TUB  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A    PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  THE   DISEASES,  INJURIES, 

and  Malformations  of  the  Urinary  Bladder,  the  Prostate  Gland,  and  the  Urethra.  Third 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Condensed,  by  Samobl  W.  Qross,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  574  pages,  with  170  illus- 
trations: cloth,  $4  60.     (Just  Issued.) 

Tor  reference  and  general  information,  the  physician  eases  of  the  urinary  organs  -^Atlanta  Med  Joum  ,  Oct 

or  surgeon  can  find  no  work  that  meets  their  neces^iiiiei-  1875. 

more  thoroughly  than  thi-.  a  revi.«l  edition  of  an  ex-         It  is  with  pleasure  we  now  again  take  up  this  old  work 

cellent  treatise,  and  no  medical  library  hhould  be  with-  jn  ^  decidedly  new  dreaa.    Indeed,  it  muat  be  regarded 

out  it.    Replete  with  handsome  illu^trati  ns  and  good  „  ^  ^^^  ^00,^  l„  ^        ^j^^        j,     ^^^  chapters 

ideas.  It  has  the  unusual  adva.iUge  of  being  eaaily  ^n    'Diseases  of  the  liladder,"  -Trosiate  Body."  and 

comprehended,by  the  reasonable  and  practical  manner  ..Lithotomy,"  are  splendid  specimens  of  deacrlptiv* 

in  which  the  various  suiyects  are  •«yMematixed  and  writing:  while  the  chapter  on  "biricture*' is  one  of  tht 

arranged     We  lieartily  n^vramend  it  to  the  profession  m^^t  concise  and  clear  that  we  have  ever  read  -iVVic 

a*  »  valuable  addition  to  the  ImporUnt  literature  of  dis-  y^fc  Jlfarf.JoMn*.,  Nov.  1876. 

-DY  THE  BAMB  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE   ON  •  FOREIGN    BODIES  IN  THE 

AIR-PASSAGES.    In  1  vol.  8vo. ,  with illastrations,  pp.  468,  eloth,  %t  76. 

T)RUITT  {ROBERT),  M.R.C.S.^i-c. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY. 

A  new  and  revised  Amerioan,  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  improved  London  edition.  Illus- 
trated with  four  hundred  and  thirty -two  wood  engravinga.  In  one  very  handaoma  oetave 
volume,  of  nearly  7U0  large  and  olosbly  printed  pagea,  oloih,  $4  00 ;  leathar,  $6  00. 

All  that  the  anrgieal  atadent  or  practitioner  eonld 
dealre.— iHiWin  QtMrtsriy  Journal. 


It  la  a  moat  admirable  book.  We  do  not  know 
when  we  have  esaffliaed  one  with  more  pleaaura.— 
Bosion  Med.  and  Bnrg,  Journal. 

In  Mr.  Droitt's  book, though ooatiAnV^RoaX^  aom« 
•even 


praetloe  of  anrgery  are  treated,  and  ao  clearly  and 
perapicooaaly,  »a  toelnddate  every  important  topic 
We  aave  ezamlaed  the  book  moat  thoroughly,  and 
oaa  lay  that  tbia  aneaeaa  la  well  merited.  Hia  book 
moreovar,  posseaaea  the  Ineatimabla  advaatagea  01 
having  the  anbjeeta  perfeetly  well  arranged  and  elaa* 
\\flL%i^  aad  of  being  written  la  a  at  vie  at  once  cleat 


hoBdrtd  pagea,  both  the  pT\nc\p\%a  aad  l'^i\  \u^%^«x&.aA\..--Am.4o>iiraia\ot  U«4.  S«irMM. 


Hkeibt  G.  Lia'8  PoBLiflATioiffl — (Svrger^). 


ASBBDRST  (JOBN,  Jr,),  M.D., 

-^'  rr^/.n/aimmlSuT^r).  Uiir  a/  Pa.Sureaanlollu  apUrnpat  BoipUal.  PUIadtlplUa. 

THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE  OF   SURGERY.    S.coml 

■ditlon,  CDlnrgxl  nnd  r«ri»d.     In  nna  Tery  tnrge  and  baudaam*  oeUTaToluaK  of  over 
1000  pages,  with  S4Sillust»tlDiii.     Clotb.SSi  lenlher,  $7.      [JhmI  Riailf.) 

book.  Out  of  thett  train  largslj  hnn  gr.iwn  iha  Tbit,  Iti  •k«iii]  tilllloo.  ml-riKJ  ind  lh"roiiglilj 
<■««■■  or  hi*  meoiikl  frolt  Id  tht  ynA.  nod  rbo  pro-  T«TlKed.  brlDKH  tl  nvaror  otir  Idea  of  &  mudpl  i«jiU 
0*91  offeT  HflvilD  BO  wl'S  LD  AXTflption  10  irlml  hiB  I  bo'^lT  thftn  mnj  rKSDLI^  palihibcil  Irnkllao.    Tboiub 

bu  b«Sfl  CHrefotlT  r»rl><>il,  Aod  niDcb  neir  mjiKor  or  l-i1  biiuk«  of  moHern  ilmoa  It  rbjiT  ifaflT  Ht*  Idv 

MAiei—Pmia.  ma.  TfMto,  Ftb.  1,  Je7».  cnial.rrtoniF.    Tb> 'IDdroi  oodx  book  x^KH  will 

W.  h.T.  projIOQil;  ijolica  ot  Dr    rtthhn.-li  ,?i°,''*|„  «.'r/r«^«"/bi"-ort  o°f  A.'hLrlui 

work  In  lormi  ofpr.lM     W.  w\,h  lu  rsll.riie  Dio.s  (j,,  „^,|  „,,  hook- toll,  c.mpreh.n.Ue  »ad  con- 

ItiDi  b*ra,  IDd  to  .dd  Iliit  DO  mon  wil.ftctMy  pnoi,— A-n**!/!/!  Jour.  .{^  Jf«i.  nnd  S»ri, .  J.b, 'TS. 

ffT"pH^tl!,°B^3'1hV«ig'ht77SJd"Kt;lV^'i!"p^Vf^*J^^ 

iVAm"."'.^-j™!XS«'r«"f  j.b'is?*;''  """"  ■  |;i*v*mrihl.^i^ri"i '.'".«,"« oT^nT^il"'*"! 

lbs  •rboK  Hold  of  targtrj    gfoenl  ind  .podil,  |  ..ffetod  lUe  pr^f^.-loo  will  udd  new  l.a.tl.M  llio« 

tk*  wl'ee.1  lodJmeSi fn  eondlBSo,  Jnd'Ue'iSdl'oV  I  '['rjircel  in.ii.,'  lad  eoDKHoi  la  l?rw'  .od  el»r 
Th««  fJWlllllee  !■■•«  bMD  al.iiDdKBIIr  cnplo^fd  bj  |  l.nion:.  mil  ib.t  !•  nciriury  Ij  be  leAiuea  bj  tin 


imiUe, 

■  relli 

::;?'."'. 

.■rav;:. 

5'„r 

idpbj.ie. 


ihlfibljof  It. 
nTiB.j'.'r/f! 


^OLMES  {TIMOTHY),  M.D., 
SURGERY,  ITS   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE.    In  one  hanrt- 

iome  octavo  TDlumeofneail;  1000  pagsa,  with  411  lIluDtralioDi.     Clolb,  $6;  Uatbar,  ST. 
Thiili*  work  whfib  hii  been  looked  for  on  both    lie  fnioeaBd  dl>llaclDeei.~X  I.  Xtd.  Sttord,  kfrW 

irlie*  o'p'oo  Mr»"«".abJ«'t  IB  EBfl.nd.    Ii  l>  ■    f'I,^TV.'i'«^*'o"u'"mo^"^\DS^•^^V.IlM°d'ed  •oVk'.' 
book  for.lodoDH— «Dd  ID  Jidra1r«bleooe-Bnd  for    tnd  to  tho  msdlcal  ■Indeni.    Id  hel.  we  know  of  do 


Mtd.  jr-nei,  a  prl  l, 


fTAMILTON  [FRANK  R.),  M.D.. 

^-^  PrafmOT  of  FtactiLni  and  M ofoenf font,  *e. ,  f i 


tip.  Mid.  OoUigi,  JTnt  Tort. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON    FRACTURES  AND   DISLOCA- 
TIONS.    Fifth  edition,  rcTigFdBDd  improred.     In  one  large  and  hand>ome  ootaTOTolniD* 
of  nearly  BOO  pagei,  wilb  3^4  ittDXratloni.  Cloth.  *i  Ii  -.  leather.  SO  Tft.   (LuK/y  Iiivtd.) 
Thii  work  U  well  known,  abrieil  a;  wall  ai  at  home,  ae  lb*  higbeet  antbnrity  on  ile  important 
labJTcl — an  auihoiilj  ncogniird  in  Ihf  court/  a<  well  M  In  the  ichooli  and  in  practiuo— and 
again  mDoifesicd,  not  onlir  bj  the  drmnnd  for  a  <inh  editiim.  but  by  arrangnmenli  now  in  pro- 
grepi  for  the  ipeedy  appaiirnDee  of  a  trnnalmlun  in  Qarmany.     The  rcpoatad  revinioDi  whigh  the 
author  bat  thuihad  the  opportaniiyof  mnkingh^iTe  enabled  him  to  give  the  montaarefnl  ooniid- 
eraiion  to  every  portion  of  tbe  roluiue.  and  ba  taaa  aeJulouily  endearorid  in  the  preBenl  iiane, 
to  parfaot  the  work  hy  the  aid  of  hli  oxo  enlarged  eipsrieooe  anil  to  InoorpDrnte  in  it  whateTcr 
of  valae  baa  been  added  in  tbii  department  aince  the  itiiue  of  the  fourth  edition.     Itwlllther*. 
for*  ha  found  oonniderahJy  Improved  in  matter,  while  the  mnat  oareful  attention  haa  been  paid 
to  the  typographieal  aieouiioc,  and  tbe  volume  ia  pfMontad  to  the  profiialaa  in  the  ooDBdeDt 
hope  Ihot  it  will  more  than  maintain  ita  vary  diitlaguiitaed  rapalallan. 

tluD  of  eierr  nnirsl  tiTacllllonir  and  largouD.-rAr    raeaBtlybHDltaeaubJeotDrueefulpaperib^Ur.IlBaill- 

Th.  ralKa  of  a  work  Ilk.  thl.  to  tb.  eraetleal  phyal-   H""'  ""J"' '-  *"  "'  ■•■ '-'— 

ei.oaBd.or^o«nb.Mljb.ovar*aa..l*l..ndth.     *' ""  "'^/."^ 


Btoftht  praetlrallapoTlaDe 


laan.^f  yintmrnat  UtmUi  Diiiiit, 
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HiNBT  C.  Lxa's  Publioatiqnb — (Surgery). 


njRICHSEN  (JOHN  E.), 

•^^  Prn/Mgor  of  Surgery  in  University  College^  London,  etc. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY;  being  a  Treatise  on  Snr- 

gical  Injuries,  Dige&ses,  and  Operation!.  Carefallj  revised  by  the  anthor  from  the 
Seventh  ano  enlarged  English  Edition.  Illastrated  by  eight  hundred  and  sixty  two  en- 
gravings on  wood.  Id  two  large  and  beantifnl  ootaTO  Tolnmes  of  nearly  20(H)  pages: 
oloth,  $8  60  ;  leather,  $10  50.     (Now  Ready.) 

In  revising  this  standard  work  the  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  worthy  of  aeontinu* 
ance  of  the  very  niafrked  faror  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed,  by  bringing  it  thoroughly  on  a 
level  with  the  advance  in  the  science  nnd  art  of  surgery  made  since  the  jippearanee  of  the 
last  edition.  To  accomplish  this  has  required  the  addition  of  about  two  hundred  page*  of  text, 
while  the  illustrations  have  undergone  a  marked  improvement.  A  hundred  nnd  fifty  additional 
wood-cuts  have  been  inserted,  while  about  fifty  other  new  ones  have  been  substituted  for  figures 
which  were  not  deemed  satisfactory.  In  its  enlarged  and  improved  form  it  is  therefore  pre- 
sented with  the  confident  anticipation  that  it  will  maintain  its  position  in  the  front  rank  of 
text-books  for  the  student,  and  of  works  of  reference  for  the  practitioner,  while  its  exceedingly 
moderate  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 


The  seventh  editloa  is  before  the  world  as  the  lant 
word  or  sargicHl  science.  There  may  be  mooographii 
which  excel  it  upon  certain  poiDtn,  but  as  a  con 
spectuR  upun  surgical  principles  and  practice  it  is 
unrivalled.  It  will  well  reward  prMCtiiloner»  to 
read  it,  for  it  has  been  a  peculiar  province  of  Mr.. 
Ericbsen  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  interdepend- 
ence of  medical  and  surgical  science  We  need- 
seareely  add,  in  coneluHion,  that  we  heartily  com- 
mend the  work  to  'stadents  that  they  may  be 
grounded  in  a  sound  faith,  and  to  practitioners  as 
an  invaluable  guide  at  the  l>edside.  — ilm.  Praoti- 
tionerf  April,  1678. 

It  is  nn  i  11a  compliment  to  say  that  this  iff  the  best 
edition  Mr.  EricliKen  bsR  ever  produced  of  his  well- 
known  book.  Betiidea  inheriting  the  virtues  of  ila 
predece!l^*oro,  it  posMeKNCH  excellences  quite  Its  own. 
Having  Mated  that  Mr.  Erichsen  his  incorporated 
Into  this  edition  every  recent  improvement  in  the 
science  and  art  of  surgery,  it  would  be  a  supereroga- 
tion to  give  a  detailed  criticism.  In  short,  we  nn- 
hesitatiugly  aver  that  we  know  of  uo  other  single 
work  where  ttte  student  and  practitioner  can  gain  at 
oncesoctear  an  insight  into  the  principles  of  surgery, 
and  HO  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  exigencies  or 
surgical  practice.— London  Lancet,  Feb.  U,  1S78 

For  the  past  twenty  years  Eriehsen's  Surgery  has 
maintained  itb  place  as  the  leading  text-book,  notooly 
In  this  country,  but  in  Great  Britain.  That  it  is  able 
to  hold  itf  ground,  is  abundantly  proven  by  the  tho- 
roughness with  which  the  present  edition  has  bean 
revif-ed,  and  by  the  large  amount  of  valuable  male- 
rial  that  h^  been  added.  Aside  from  this,  r  ne  hun- 
dred and  (irty  new  lllnstralionA  have  been  iuHeried, 
Ucluding  quite  a  number  of  microscopical  appear- 
ances of  pathultgical  processes.  So  marked  is  this 
change  for  the  better,  that  the  work  almost  appears 
as  au  entirely  new  one. —Jtfed.  Record,  Feb.  23,  1S7S. 


Of  the  many  treatises  on  Sur);ery  which  it  has  b«^n 
our  task  to  study,  or  our  pleasure  to  read,  there  i.<i  non« 
which  in  all  points  has  satisfied  us  so  well  ai*  the  clas#^ic 
treatise  of  Kricbsen.  His  |>n|ii,hed,  clear  style,  his  free- 
dom from  prejudice  and  hobbies,  bis  uosurpafsed  grasp 
of  his  subject,  and  vast  clinical  experleure.  qualify  bira 
admirably  to  write  a  model  ti*xi-book.  When  we  wii^h, 
at  the  least  coat  of  time,  to  learn  the  moHt  of  a  topic  io 
surgery,  we  torn,  by  preference,  to  his  work.  It  is  a 
pleasure,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  apprHsintion  of  it  Is 
general,  and  has  led  to  the  appearance  otanot  her  ediUoo. 
—Med.  and  Surg.  Bepurur,  Feb.  2, 1^78. 

NotwithstandinfT  the  Increase  in  slse.  we  observe  that 
much  old  matter  has  been  omitted.  The  entire  work 
has  been  thoroughly  written  up,  and  not  merely  amend- 
ed by  a  few  extra  chapters  A  great  Improvement  lias 
been  made  in  the  Illustrations.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
new  ones  have  been  a«lded,  and  many  of  the  old  ontfs 
have  beenYedrawn.  The  author  highly  appreciates  the 
favor  with  which  his  work  bas  been  receive>d  by  Ameri- 
ran  surgeons,  and  has  endeavored  to  render  his  latest 
edition  more  than  ever  worthy  of  their  approval.  That 
he  has  succeeded  admirably,  must,  we  think,  be  the 
(general  opinion.  We  heartily  recommend  the  book  to 
iKJth  student  and  practitioner.— iV.  Y.  Mtd.  Joummt, 
Feb. 1878. 

Erichsen  bas  stood  so  prominently  forward  for 
years  as  a  writer  on  Surgery,  that  his  reputation  is 
world  wide,  and  bis  name  is  as  familiar  to  the  med- 
ical student  as  to  the  accomplished  and  experienced 
surgeon.  The  work  is  not  a  reprint  of  former  edi- 
tions, hot  has  in  many  places  been  entirely  rewrit- 
teu.  Recent  improvements  in  surgery  have  not  es- 
caped his  notice,  various  new  opfrstions  have  beta 
thoroughly  analyzed,  and  their  merits  thoroughly 
dittCUiised.  One  hundred  and  fifty  new  wood-cuts 
add  to  the  value  of  this  work.—ilT.  o.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  March,  1878. 


G 


OSS  ELI  N  (L.), 

Prnf-'.seor  of  (Hintol  Surgery  In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris,  etc. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURGERY.     Deli?ered  nt  the  Hospital  of 

La  Charity.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Levis  A.  Stimbon,  M.D.,  Burgeon  to  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York.  With  illustrations.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of 
350  pages  ;  cloth,  $2  50.     {Now  Ready.)     From  the  Medical  Newt  aiid  Library, 

SUMMARY  OF  COH TENTS, 


PART  I.  SuRoioiL  DiscASRS  or  Tooth.  8  Lbct 

"    II    FaAcrraSH  op  THK  LiuBS.  18    ** 

"  III.  TracxaticOjjtbitisa.ndNkcrosis    2    •' 


PART  IV.  TaAtTMATio  Vavsa,  SxpricjBMfa, 

AXi>Pr.»uiA.  4  Lect. 

PART  V.  Diseases  or  the  AKTicrt.ATin.<rs.    7    ♦• 
'•     VI.  PHUsuMoir,ABscBse,  A»nFisrri.A.  3   •* 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  abstract  of  the  contents  that  these  Lectures  treat  of  subjects 
which  are  of  daily  interest  to  the  practitioner,  while  some  of  them  hardly  receive  in  the  tezt> 
books  the  attention  which  their  importance  deserves. 


A8HT0N  ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MAL- 
FORMATIONS  OF  THE  RECTUM  AND  ANUS ;  with 
remarks  on  Habltoal  Constlpstion.  Second  Ameri- 
ean,  from  the  fourth  and  enlarged  London  Edition. 
With  Illustrations.  In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  287  pages, 
eloth,$8S5. 


SARGENT  ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERA- 
TIONS  OP  MINOR  SURGERY.  New  edition,  with 
an  additional  ebapter  on  Military  Sargery.  One 
18mo.  vol.  of  MS  pages,  with  18»  wood-eau.  Clotb, 
$1 76. 


Hbnrt  C.  Lia'8  Publioations — {Ophthalmology'.  29 


J>RYANT  (THOMAS),  F.R.C.S,, 

^^  Surgeon  to  Quy'a  Hospital. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Second  American,  from  the  Sec- 
ond and  Revised  English  Edition.  With  Six  Jlundred  and  Seventytn-o  Enfl^rayings  on 
Wood.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  imperial  octAVo  volume  of  over  1000  large  and 
closely  printed  pages.     Cloth,  $ft  ;  leather,  $7..  [Just  Rftniy.) 

This  work  hns  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  two  thorough  revisions  at  the  hand  of  the  author  sinee 
the  appearance  of  the  first  American  edition,  resulting  in  a  very  notaole  enlargement  of  size  and 
improvement  of  matter.  In  England  this  has  led  to  the  division  of  the  work  into  two  volumes, 
which  are  here  compriited  in  one,  the  size  being  increased  to  a  large  imperial  octavo,  printed  on 
a  condensed  but  clear  type.  The  series  of  illustrations  has  undergone  a  like  revision,  and  will 
be  found  correspondingly  improved. 

The  marked  success  of  the  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  shows  that  the  author  haa  suo- 
ceeded  in  the  effort  to  give  to  student  and  practitioner  a  sou  id  and  trustworthy  guide  in  the 
practice  of  Surgery;  while  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  present  edition  in  England  and 
in  this  country  nfibrds  to  the  American  reader  the  benefit  of  the  most  recent  advances  made 
abroad  in  surgical  science. 

j^ROWNE  (EDGAR  A.), 

Hurofon  to  th*-  Liv  rpnnt  Eye  and  Knr  TnJIrmary,  and  t^^  the  Dispensary  for  Skin  JHnMtats. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE.     Being  Elementary  In- 

structions  in  Ophthalmoscopy,  arranged  for  the  Use  of  Students.    Yk  itb  thirty>five  illnstra  • 
tions.     In  one  small  volume  royal  12mo.  of  120  pages  :  cloth,  $].     (I^oiv  Ready.) 


This  capital  little  work  should  be  in  the  haodN  of 
ev  ry  medical  utadent.  and  wehad  al most  vaid  every 
g<>Der>il  practitioaer.  Its  expUDfttlon  of  the  optical 
piiocipIeM  00  which  the  ophthHlmoHcupe  iK  foanded, 
{h  BO  clear  aod  (timple  that  the  mont  Mtnpid  reader 
c<>ald  acarcely  fail  of  uDderstaudiog  them.  Equally 
•ati«ractory  are  the  directioas  for  the  a«e  of  the  in- 


strnment  and  the  suggestions  to  aid  in. interpreting 
whatib  aeea. — Dt-troit  tted.  Jfourn,,  Kor.  1877. 

The  information  is  given  in  a  very  coucii^e,  but  w«  may 
also  add,  in  a  verj  clear  and  forcible  manner.  Many  ol 
tbediajgram^  that  illustrate  the  t**xt  are  original  and 
ioReuiou*  in  their  construotion,  and  very  imttructive. — 
Ed  in.  Jied.  Joum, 


PARTE R  (R.  BRUDENELL),  F.R.C.S., 

^  Op'tthnlmic  Surgton  to  St.  Qtorge  g  HwipUaf,  tie. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.    Edit- 

ed,  with  test-types  and  Additions,  by  John  Orbbn,  M.D.  (of  St.  Louis,  Mo.).     In  one 

handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages,  and  124  illustrations.     Cloth,  $3  76.     {Just 

Issued. ) 

Dr.  Qreen,  whose  reputation  and  experience  in  this  department  are  well  known,  hasgiven  this 

work  a  very  careful  revitiion,  and  has  introduced  much  matter  which  will  be  found  of  importance 

to  the  practitioner.     As  his  system  of  test-types  is  the  one  reeommetded  by  the  author,  they 

have  been  innerted  in  the  volume  in  a  shape  which  will  admit  of  their  being  detached  and 

mounted  for  convenient  ofiice  use. 

These  test-types,  on  a  sheet  for  mounting,  can  bt  had  separate,  price  25  cents. 

It  would  be  difficult  fur  Mr.  Carter  to  write  an  unin-  >  in  view,  and  presents  the  sul^ect  in  a  clear  and  coneise 


structive  book,  and  impossible  for  him  to  write  an  un- 
iuiereHting  one.  Kven  on  suliject^  with  which  he  i8  not 
bound  to  be  familiar,  he  can  discourse  with  a  rare  degree 
01  clearness  and  effect.  Our  readers  will  therefore  not 
be  durprihi'dto  learn  that  a  work  by  him  on  the  Disea«<e8 
ol  ihe  Eve  iiiHkes  a  very  valuable  addition  to  ophthal- 
mic literature.  .  .  .  The  book  will  remain  one  useful 
alike  to  til e  general  and  the  special  practitioner.  Not 
tiie  least  valuable  result  which  we  expectfrom  it  is  that 
It  will  to  K<»meconMderable«fXtentde8peciBlize  this  bril- 
liant department  of  medicine. — London  Lancet^  Oct.  30, 
1875. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  can  endorse  the  work 
as  a  nio.«t  valuable  contribution  to  practical  ophtbal- 
mology.    Mr.  Carter  never  deviates  from  the  end  he  has 


manner,  easy  of  comprehension,  and  hence  the  niore 
valuable.  We  would  e«pecially  commend,  however,  as 
worthy  of  high  praise,  the  manner  lu  whtph  tiie  thera- 
peutics of  di>ease  of  the  e>e  ia  elaborated,  for  tfere  the 
author  iri  particularly  clear  and  practical,  where  other 
writers  are  unfortunately  too  often  deficient.  Thil>flnal 
chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discus^^on  of  the  uses  and  selec- 
tion of  spectacles,  and  is  admirably  compact,  plain,  and 
useful,  especially  the  paragraphs  on  the  treatment  of 
presbyopia  and  myopia.  In  conclusion,  our  thanks  are 
due  tiie  author  for  many  u^eful  hints  in  the  great  sub- 
ject of  ophthalmic  hurgery  and  tiierapeutics,  a  field 
where  of  late  years  we  glean  but  a  few  grains  of  sound 
wheat  from  a  mass  of  chaff — New  York  Maiical  Record, 
Oct.  23, 1875 


\J7ELLS  ( J.  SOELBERO), 

'  ^         Pro/eseor  of  Oj^hthafmology  In  King's  Oollegs HosnUal,  Se. 

A  TREATISE   ON    DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.     Third  American, 

from  the  Fourth  and  Revised  London  Edition,  with  additions  ;  Illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings  on  wood,  and  six  colored  plates  Together  with  selections  from  the  Test-type^ 
of  Jaeger  and  Snellen.   In  one  lar^e  and  very  handsome  octavo  volame.     {Preparing  \ 

T  A  URENCE  (JOHN  Z.),  F,  R,  C.S,, 

Editor  of  the  Ophthalmie  Review,  Ac. 

A  HANDY-BOOK  OF  OPHTHALMIC  SURGERY,  for  the  use  of 

Practitioners.  Second  Edition,  rerised  and  enlarged.  With  nomerons  illustrations.  Ic 
one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  cloth,  $2  75. 

FAWSON  (GEORGE),  FR.C.S,  Engl, 

•^  Assistant  Burgeon  to  the  Rn/yal  London  Ophthaimie  Hospital  MoorJUId§,S9. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE,  ORBIT,  AND  EYELIDS:  their  Imme- 

diate  and  Remoto  Effects.     With  about  one  handred  illnitrations.    In  one  rery  han4 
some  octavo  volume,  oloth,  $S  60. 
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HsNRT  0.  LiA'8  PuBMOATioifS — {Medical  Jurisprudence). 


PURNETT  [CHARLES  H.),  M,A,  M.D,, 

J-^  Aural  Burg  to  the  Pre*b.  ilo»p.,  Surgeon-in-tharfffo/th^InJhr  /orDU.  e^ths  Bar,  PkiUi, 

THR   EAR,    ITS   ANATOMY,    PHYSIOLOGY,    AND    DISEASES. 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Medical  Students  and  Practitioner!.      In  one  hnnd- 
some  octavo  volume  of  615  pages,  with  eighty-seven  illustrations  :  cloth,  $4  60;  leather, 
$5  50.      {Just  Brady.) 

R«>cent  progress  in  the  investigation  of  Ihe  structures  of  the  ear.  and  advances  nade  in  the 
modes  of  treating  its  disen^s,  would  seem  to  render  desirable  a  new  work  in  which  nil  the  re> 
sources  of  the  most  advanced  science  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  practitioner.  This 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  Dr  Burnett  to  accomplish,  and  the  advantnges  which  he  has  enjoyed  in 
the  special  study  of  the  subject  are  a  guarantee  that  the  result  of  his  labors  will  prove  of  service 
to  the  profession  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  specialist  in  this  department. 

On  account  of  the  great  ad  vanceii  which  have  been 
made  of  late  yearn  iu  otulogy,  aod  of  the  iocreafied 
interest  maoifesled  in  it,  the  medical  profe«Kion  will 
welcome  this  new  work,  which  pre»eut«  clearly  and 
concisely  iln  present  aspect.  whiUt  clearly  Indl* 
CMting  the  direction  in  which  further  reBearrbe*  can 
be  muHt  profitably  carried  on.     Dr.  Burn-  tt  from  bis 


own  matured  experience,  and  arailiog  bim;i«>lf  uf 
the  observations  and  dioeoverieKi  if  oiher'ii,  hai*  pro- 
duced a  work,  which  at  a  text-book,  8tandx/rrc</« 
prinerjtt  in  our  langnage.  We  bad  marked  Kereral 
pa -rages  as  well  wor;hy  uf  quotation  and  tbe  Mtten* 
tion  of  the  general  practitioner,  bat  their  number  and 
the  space  at  oar  command  forbid.  Perhaps  it  is  bet- 
ter,  aA  the  bdok  ought  to  be  iu  tbe  hands  of  ^verj 
medical  student,  and  its  i*tndy  will  well  repay  the 
busy  practitioner  in  Ihe  pleasure  he  will  derive  from 
tbe  agreeable  style  in  which  many  otherwiiie  dry 
and  moMily  unknown  subjects  are  treated.  To  the 
xpeeialist  tbe  work  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  bis 
sense  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Huruett  will,  we  hope,  be 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  benefit  lie  can  obtain 
from  the  careful  study  of  the  book,  and  a  eouhtant 
reference  to  its  trustworthy  pages. — Fdinbu  gh 
Med.  Jmtr.,  Aug.  Ib78. 


As  the  t'tleof  the  work  indicates,  this  vo'nme 
treattt  of  the  anatomy  and  pbyriiulogy  of  tbe  ear,  as 
well  ahofiis  diseaties,  and  tbe  author  has  taken 
spe«*ial  paluM  to  make  thisdiflienit  and  complicated 
matter  thoroughly  clear  and  intelligible  The  book 
in  designed  eppeeially  for  the  use  of  •-tudent*  and 
general  prHciitioners,and  places  at  their  dispu»al 
much  valuable  material.  Such  a  book  as  the  pre- 
sent one,  we  think,  has  long  been  needed,  and  we 
may  congratulate  tbe  author  on  his  success  in  fill- 
lug  the  gap.  Both  stadent  and  praciItiAoer  caa 
study  tbe  work  with  a  grtat  deal  of  benefit.  It  is 
profu  ely  and  beanlifnily  illaf<trated.— JT.  T.  Hot- 
pUal  GoMette,  Oct  U.  1^77. 

The  appearaneeof  this  book  Is  another  proof  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  amount  of  honext.  valnable  work 
that  is  now  teing  dune  in  the  TariouK  branches  uf 
medical  science  in  this  country.  Dr.  Burnett  is  to  be 
commended  for  having  written  the  bei*t  book  on  tbe 
subject  in  the  Cogllsh  language,  and  especially  fur 
the  care  and  att*'niion  be  ha»  giren  to  th*  scientiSc 
side  of  the  sabjeet.~3'.  Y.  Med.  Journ.,  Dec.  1S77. 


fPATLOR  (ALFRED  5.),  M.D., 

•^  ItMturer  on  Med.  Jurittp.  and  Chemisiry  in  Oug's  BoapUal. 

POISONS  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPHUDENCE  AND 

MEDICINE.     Third  Ameriean,  from  the  Third  and  Revised  English  Edition.     In  ant 
large  octavo  volume  of  850  pages  f  cloth,  $5  60;  leather,  $6  50.     ^JuM  Jsstud.y 

The  present  is  based  upon  tbe  two  previous  edi-  beiiig  described  which  give  rise  to  l^gai  li<vesilg»' 

iions;  "buithecompietf  levisioo  rendered  aecessaiy  tiwDs.— ^A«  Ctinio,  Mo  v.  6,  lh7A. 

by  time  has  converted  it  iu.o  a  new  work."    Th*s  d^  Taylor  ha»  brought  to  bear  on  the  eompiUtloa 

statement  from  the  preface  coniaius  i*li  that  H  ie  de-  ^f  ,|^t,  vulume,  stores  of  iearaiag,  experieace,  and 


sired  to  know  in  reference  to  the  new  edition  The 
works  of  thiii  author  are  already  ia  the  library  of 
erery  physician  who  ia  liable  to  be  called  upon  for 
medico-legal  testimony  (and  wh«t    nets  not?),  so  that 


practical  Hc^iuaiutaaee  with  hUt  Munjeei.  probably  fur 
b«yond  what  any  other  living  authority  ou  toxicol- 
ogy could  have  amassed  or  utilized,  tin  has  fully 
suMtained  his  reputation  by  ths  consummate  skiit 


ail  that  Is  required  to  be  known  about  the  present  ^^d  legal  acumen  be  has  dieplayed  In  the  arrange- 

book  is  Ibat  the  author  has  kept  It  abreast  wiih  the  n*eut  of  tbe  subject-matter,  and  the  result  fo  a  work 

timeJ    What  makes  it  now,  as  always,  especially  ^n  foiaons  whicu  will  be  indispensable  to  every  stn- 

VHiuable  to  the  praccitloner  U  its  coneiaeuens  and  deotor  practitioner  in  law  and  medicine --Jfte  Ihifr. 

practical  character,  only  those  poiaouous  substances  n^  Jouru,  vf  Med  fie,  Oct-  lS7a. 

TJF  THE  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.    Seventh  American  Edition.    Edited 

by  JoHM  J.  Rbbsk,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jarisp.  in  the  Univ.  »f  Penn.     In  one  large 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  9W  pages.    Cl»th,  $6  00 ;  leather,  $0  00.     {Lateig  Issned.) 

To  the  members  of  the  legal  and  medical  profession,  .  best  authority  on  this  specialty  in  our  langnage.  t>a 
it  is  un necessary  to  say  auythiog  commendatory  of  |  this  point,  however,  we  will  ^ay  that  we  consider  I>i. 
Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence.  We  might  as  well  !  Taylor  to  be  tbe  safeMt  medWo-legal  aatborily  \%»  f»l. 
undertake  to  speak  of  the  merit  of  Chitty*s  Plead-    low,  in  general,  wilk  which  we  are  »et|naiated in  aay 


\jxg%.-~Ghieago  Legal  N*u>»,  Oct.  16, 187.H. 

It  is  beyond  question  the  must  attractive  as  well 
as  most  reliable  manual  of  medieal  jurisprudence 


langiBage  .—  Ka  Olin.  Hernrd.  J^Mf.  1>73. 

Thisiast  edition  of  the  Manual  iaprobahly  Ike  best 
of  all,  as  It  contains  more  nraterial  and  is  worked  up 


published  in  the  English  language.— Jm.  /o««rnaiUo  tbe  latest  vt«ws  of  the  anihorasezpreaeed  la  tbe 
«/  SyphUographg,  Oti.  1873.  !  |^^t  ^ilkon  of  the  Principles.     Dr.  aeene,  the  edilur 

It  i»  altogether  superduous  for  us  to  offer  anylbtng  j  of  the  Manual,  has  done  everything  to  make  bta 
in  behalf  of  a  work  on  medical  juriMprudence  by  an  |  work  aeee-ptable-to  bis  medieal  e^aatrysoea. — if.  X. 
author  who  isalmost  universally  esteemed  to  be  the  j  JHdd.  Hecord^  Jan.  15, 11^74. 

or  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRU- 

DENCE.     Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  numeroas  Illostrationt.    Ia  two  large  o«UTa 
volnmes,  cloth,  $10  00;  leather,  $12  00  ^ 

This  great  work  it  now  raoogniied  in  England  aa  tha  fnllait  and  moat  aathoriiatlT*  treallaa  ob 
•very  department  of  its  important  sobjact.  In  laying  it,  in  ita  improvad  form,  baforo  tha  Aatrl* 
•  AO  profesflion,  the  pablisher  truiti  that  It  will  aaioma  tht  aame  posHioB  in  this  ooaniry. 


HiNBT  0.  LiA'B  PuBLiOATiOHS — {MiscellaneouB), 
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/THOMPSON  (SIR  HENRY), 

^  Surgeon  and  Fro/es«or  of  Olintea  I  Surgery  to  (Tnirttrftity  CMUgf.  Hoirpita  I . 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS.    With 

illustrationa  on  wood.     Second  American  from  the  Third  English  Edilion.    In  one  neat 
octiivo  ▼olume.     Cloth,  $2  25.     {Juat  Issued.) 
^ 7  THE  SAME  A UTHOR.  ' 

ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTUREOP 

THE  URETHBA  AND  URINARY  FISTULiB.  With  plates  and  wood-cuts.  From  the 
third  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  octaro  volume,  oloth,$3  60. 
{Lattly  Published.)  

POBERTS  (WILLIAM),  M.D". 

•^  ^  Lecturer  on  Mtttiicine  in  the  Manchester  School  of  Medicine.  He. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  URINARY  AND  RENAL  DIS- 

EASES,  including  Urinary  Deposits.  Illustrated  by  numerous  cases  and  engravings.  Sec- 
ond American,  from  the  Second  Revised  and  Enlarged  London  Edition.  *In  one  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  616  pages,  with  a  colored  plate  ;  cloth,  $4  60.  {Lately 
Published,) 

rpUKE  (DANIEL  HACK),  M.D., 

^  Join t  author  of  * '  Th%  Man ualof  Psychological  Medicine, ' '  Ae. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  UPON 

THE  BODY  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  Designed  to  illustrate  the  Action  of  the 
Imagination.    In  one  handsome  octaro  volume  of  416  pages,  cloth,  $3  25.    (Lately  Issued.) 


-DLANDFORD  (O.  FIELDING),  M.D,,  F.R.C.P., 

X^  Lecturer  on  Psychological  Medicine  at  the  S<Jutol  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  Jbc. 

INSANITY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT:  Lectures  on  the  Treatment, 

Medical  and  Legal,  of  Insane  Patients.  With  a  Summary  of  the  Laws  in  force  in  the 
United  States  on  the  Confinement  of  the  Insane.  By  Isaac  Rat,  M.  D.  In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  471  pages;  cloth,  $3  25. 

It  •atlsfles  a  want  which  mast  have  beea  sorely  actually  seen  In  practice  and  the  appropriate  treat* 

filtby  the  basy  general  praoiitioner*  of  this  ooantry.  ment  for  them,  we  And  in  Dr.  Bla«dford'«  work  a 

It  takes  the  form  of  a  manaal  of  clinical  deneripilon  conitlderable  advance  over  previuan  wririoga  on  the 

of  the  varioas  forms  of  Insanity,  with  a  descrlpilun  «abject.    HU  plctares  of  tho  varloas  forms  of  mental 

of  the  mode  of  examining  persons  sospecied  uf  in-  diveahe  are  sv  clear  and  good  that  no  reader  can  fall 


sanity.  We  call  particular  attention  to  this  feature 
of  the  book,  as  giving  it  a  aniqne  ralae  to  the  gene- 
ral practitioner.  If  we  pass  from  theoretical  conside- 
rAtions  to  descriptions  of  the  varieties  of  insanity  as 


to  be  struck  with  their  saperiority  to  those  given  la 
ordinary  manuals  in  the  Knglish  language  or  (so  far 
as  oar  own  reading  extends)  in  any  other.— Lrindow 
Practitioner,  Keb.  IS71. 


L 


EA  (HENRY  C). 

SUPKIISTITION    AND    FORCE:    ESSAYS    ON    THE    WAGER   OF 

LAW,  THE  WAGER  OF  BATTLE,  THE  ORDEAL,  AND  TORTURE.  Third  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  In  one  handjome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  552  pages.  Cloth, 
$2  60.     (Just  Ready.) 


The  Hppearanee  of  a  new  edilion  of  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Lea  D  "  duperiilition  and  Force*'  is  a  s  gn  that  our 
highest  schoiNr»hip  is  not  without  honor  in  its  na- 
ti  ^e  country.  Mr.  Lea  has  met  every  fresh  demand 
for  his  work  with  a  careful  reri«ion  of  it,  and  (he 
present  edition  is  not  only  fuller  and,  if  posfible, 
more  accorste  than  either  of  the  preoedtog.  but, 
from  the  thorough  elaboration,  is  more  like  a  bar- 
monloas  concert  and  less  like  a  batch  of  studies.— 
The  Nation,  Ang.  1,  1878. 

Many  will  be  tempted  to  say  that  this,  like  the 


polemie.  Though  he  obviously  feels  and  thinks 
strongly,  he  succeeds  in  attaining  impartiality. 
Whetter  looked  on  as  a  picture  or  a  mirror,  a  work 
Huch  as  thin  has  a  lasting  value. — Lijtpineott't 
Magazine,  Oct.  187S. 

Mr.  Lea's  curion'<  historical  monograph",  of  which 
one  '■(  I  he  most  important  is  here  reproduced  in  mu 
enlarged  form,  have  given  him  an  unique  pof«iti«in 
among  Bigiii»h  and  American  schiiars  He  is  diH> 
tiagui.<«hed  for  his  recoudite  and  alfluent  learning, 
hlH  piiwar  of  exhaustive   historiCAl   analysts,   tLe 


*-DecIiaeaudPall,''isoneof  the  unoriticizable  books   i  breitdtb  and  accuracy  of  his  researches  among  the 


Its  factH  are  innumerable, its  dednction»simple  and 
inevitable,  and  its  chevaux-dt-frtse  of  referencen 
brtstliogand  dense  enough  to  make  the  keenest, 
stouteMi,  and  best  equipped  assailant  think  twice 
bnfore  advancing,  lior  Is  there  anything  contro- 
versial in  it  to  provoke  assault.    The  author  is  no 


rarer  soarces  of  knowledge,  the  gravity  and  temper- 
ance of  his  statements,  combined  with  siugiilar 
earui^Mtne^s  of  conviction,  and  bis  warm  artachment 
to  the  can<e  of  human  freedom  and  intellectual  pro- 
gress.—X  y.  Tribune,  Aug.  i),  lb78. 


jy  T  THE  SA ME  A  UTHOR,    ( Lats^y  PublUhsd.) 

STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY— THE  RISE  OP  THE  TEM- 

PORAL  POWER— BENEFIT  OF  GLERQT^EXCOMMUNIGATION.  In  one  large  royal 
12mo.  volume  of  616  pp.;  cloth,  $2  75. 

Th'e  story  was  never  told  more  calmly  or  with 
greater  iearaing  or  wiser  thought.  We  doubt,  indeed. 
If  any  other  study  of  this  Aeid  can  be  compared  with 
this  for  clearness,  accuracy,  and  power.— C/Ucu^o 
Examiner,  Dee.  1870. 

Mr.  Lea's  lateeC  work,  '*8tndiealmGharch  History,'* 
fully  sustains  the  promise  of  the  Arst.  It  deals  with 
three  subjects— the  Temporal  Power,  Benefit  of 
Clergy,  and  £zoomuunication,  the  record  of  which 


has  a  peenliarimportanee  for  the  Bugllah  student, and 
■  a  chapter  on  Ancient  Law  likely  to  be  regarded  as 
t  nal.  We  can  hardly  pasj«  from  our  mention  of  such 
vorks  as  these— with  which  that  -on  '*8acerdota] 
*4Mhsev"  should  be  ineluded— wllbout  notina  the 
literary  pheaomenou  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  ftrsi 
American  bouses  is  also  the  writer  of  some  of  Us  m  osi 
original  books.— Lotuion  Athsntmm,  Jaa.  7, 1871. 
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